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As far as twelve years’ observation and study 
entitle me to form any judgment, I not only con- 
sider Pirenology as a true science of mind, but 
also as the only one that, with a sure success, may 
be applied to the education of children, and to 
the treatment of the insane and criminals.—C, 
Orro, M.D., Professor of Medicine in the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen. 














As an artist, I have at all times found Phre- 
nology advantageous in the practice of my art ; 
and that expression, in almost every case, coin- 
cided exactly with what was indicated by the 
cerebral development.—GrorGE Renn, Esq., 
Sculptor. 
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Our THanks TO Co-WorkEeRS.—There are emotions 
emanating from the human soul which cannot be ex- 
pressed in words. There is a deeper feeling sometimes 
experienced than that expressed in prose, poetry, or 
music. Can a true lover, a devout worshipper, or a 
consecrated philanthropist, find ‘‘ words” to give full 
expression to his thoughts? We are engaged in a gi- 
gantic reform. We have been upheld and encouraged 
in our work. We have succeeded in laying a founda- 
tion, “‘ The people” have received and cherished a 
new truth,—a truth on which our hopes aré founded. 
They will appropriate and cultivate this truth. It will 
do them good. PHrEnoLocy has become an admitted 
selence. It will revolutionize the world. Philosophy 
and religion have a new interpreter, and heaven is 
thereby made more accessible. It is for these reasons 
that we congratulate mankind, and thank our friends. 

Strengthened and fortified with truth, and ‘a host 
of co-workers,’ we shall push on, while life lasts, these 
glorious principles, which are to place humanity in a 
nearer, higher, and more intimate relationship with 
the Creator. This is our mission. We trust in God 
and our friends, and shall continue, without ceasing, 


to work and pray. 





Ghe New Dear. 


Tue light of the New Year dawns upon us, 
and with it one of the most important eras 
in the range of human history. The world 
is improving. The earth itself is being 
developed, ripened and perfected, becoming 
more and more adapted to the sustenance 
and happiness of man. The human race 
is making progress with rapid strides, in all 
physical and intellectual achievements. The 
moral nature of man, too, whatever may be 
said to- the contrary, is coming forth and 
seeking its true channels of activity, and 


claiming its supremacy over all his grosser 


elements. That this struggle of the moral 
with the animal nature of man will be long 
and arduous, is, doubtless, true, but as sure 
as the moral is the crowning excellence of 
man, just so sure will it ultimately rule his 
actions, People are everywhere becoming 
dissatisfied with the stand-still, animal con- 
dition of things; and we see no brighter 
harbinger of good than the spontaneous ef- 
forts so prevalent to redeem man from thral- 
dom to appetite in the form of intemper- 
ance, a 

It were a Sorry fact, indeed, if, with all 
the developments in physical progress, with 
every appliance of mechanism and art, man’s 
higher faculties must remain dormant and 
undeveloped. 

We hail every new machine, every new 
line of railroad or telegraph, every contri- 
vance to promote the health, comfort, 


or intelligence of man, as a civilizer, a Re-_ 


former. Then thunder on, ye muscles of 


iron, and vibrate ye nerves of steel, till man 





shall but speak the word and matter bow to 
his will, and distance and time be annihi- 
lated. 


In view of the giant tread of the spirit of 
progress on all hands, may we not appro- 
priately wish our readers “a happy New 
Year?” What day since time began could 
this wish be uttered with such promise 6f 
fulfilment ? 


It were idle to invoke this boon had we 
no substantial basis on which such a desire 
can rest—had we no means of aiding our 
fellow-men to achieve “their being’s end 
and aim.” 

Our chosen mode of ministering to the 
happiness of those for whom our good 
wishes are entertained, is by disseminating 
truth through the pages of the Phrenologi- 
cal Journal. This work aims to show man 
how to be happy, by developing the laws of 
health, and making the path so plain that 
the common, the uneducated mind, may find 
and follow it. It also opens to demonstra- 
tive inspection the complicated elements 
and workings of the mind, and by thus 
teaching man the highest laws of his being, 
we open to him the secret of avoiding mis- 
ery, and of attaining the highest order of 
happiness of which his nature is capable. 


Before the advent of Phrenology no 
means were known of determining respect- 
ing strangers, the relative strength of their 
passions, their moral force, their prudence, 
their ambition, the peculiarities of their 
judgment and memory, their mechanical tal- 
ent, or their poetic or mathematical ability, 


No fond mother or teacher could predi- 
cate what course to pursue with a child, to 
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produce the best results in educating and 
governing it, until perhaps an erroneous 
course had perverted its nature beyond the 
reach of thorough reformation. But under 
the light of Phrenology, the character of 
the child stands out distinctly, though he 
has not yet “done good or evil,” so that 
parents may know just what faculties to 
cherish, and what to check in each child, 
however different their natural dispositions. 
‘This is the chief glory of Phrenology. Until 
we have a generation properly educated in 
body and mind from early childhood, our 
seewill not have been renovated. Nor even 
then will the highest point of human prefec- 
tability be attained ; because, unfavorable he- 
reditary tendencies will not have cvased to ex- 
ert their influence over the character of man. 
We must have a generation from this prop- 
erly educated one, before we can realize all 
that the race can become. ‘This process of 
education is going on in thousands of fami- 
lies under the monitorial teachings of the 
Journal; and from the pupils of such in- 
struction we look for salutary results. 
Teachers are applying its principles in the 
school-room, to second and enforce correct 
home-training, and to counteract and rem- 
edy that which is erroneous. 


Besides, the race having been made puny, 
sickly, nervous, and consequently vicious 
and unhappy, through the agency of ill-as- 
sorted marriages, in violation of all Physio- 
logical and mental law as applicable to pos- 
terity, our noble science has raised its bea- 
con to guard against error, and sent its ra- 
diant beams to guide to truth in the ad- 
justment of matrimonial relations. From 
marriages such as these we look for bless- 
ings on the destiny of man. 

Young men, anxious to pursue a useful 
and virtuous course, have sought its aid and 
been directed to avocations in harmony with 
their talents and best interests. 


Woman studies Phrenology, and finds it 
the best safeguard against deception ever 
proffered to her consideration. By the aid 
of this science she knows the worthy and 
the unworthy at sight, and neither the bland 
smile nor the mellow tones of affected amia- 
bility can lure her to sacrifice her hand and 
heart on an unworthy altar. When shall 
this be true of all women; especially, we 
ask, when will mothers carry a knowledge 
of this science to the nursery, and apply it 
to the training of our future teachers, sena- 
tors, ministers,and mothers? Let the time 
speedily come, Then will the promised 
“good time” have arrived; then there will 


- 


be an energy of meaning in “THE HAPPY 
NEW YEAR.” 
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WHAT SHALL I DO FOR A LIVING? 


Tus question oceurs more frequently to the 
young mind than any other, and perhaps is less 
frequently solved to the satisfaction of the in- 
quirer, than any one of equal importance, To 
throw some light on this subject is our purpose, 
whether we oceupy a place in one number of the 
Journal or in six, to give expression to our views. 
To do this, we shall invoke Phrenology and 
Physiology, as the exponent of human nature, and 
employ what we may be able to command of 
plain common sense and practical facts. The em- 
ployment of a man, the peculiar kind of business 
he follows, is a mighty agency in the formation 
of his character. A boy of twelve or fifteen years 
of age has the elements of character; but they are 
plastic, and, like the tender twig, easily made to 
assume a harmonious or contorted form, according 
to the training that is brought to bear upon them. 
In this process of training, the business and its as- 
sociations exert a commanding influence. Some 
pursuits call into requisition the heroic and manly 
qualities of our nature to such an extent, that a 
mean, craven spirit, either cannot follow them, or 
if they do they will be ultimately elevated in cha- 
racter to something of a respectable standard. 
Other pursuits serve to make men careless, dila- 
tory, and effeminate. Some pursuits that men fol- 
low, blunt the conscience, and make a man mean 
and contemptible; others serve to fortify and en- 
noble the virtuous inclinations. 

With this view of the subject of pursuits, how 
momentous the inquiry, ‘What shall I do for a 
living?” The young have their fortune and charac- 
tertomake. Their occupation will do much to de- 
termine what that fortune and character shall be. 
In the course of this examination, we shall, of 
course, have the careful attention of all who have 
yet to choose a pursuit, and those who desire to 
select one for a son, ‘ 

In our country, there are few persons who can 


obtain a supply for their returning wants without * 


effort. Everybody must do something; must 
either produce, or manage to gain a livelihood by 
appropriating the productions of others, either 
legitimately or otherwise. 

The producing class, in general terms, for our 
present purpose, we define to be, all those who 
produce useful objects and ends, by labor of hand 
and brain. 

The non-producing class embraces idlers, and 
those who produce that which does the world no 
good or positive harm. As the true object of 
life is to do good, and in doing it to get good, 
those who do not add to the stock of human hap- 
piness, labor in vain, and are virtually non-pro- 
ducers. 

What is “a living,” in regard to which such uni- 
versal anxiety and effort are put forth? Is it to 
eat, and drink, and sleep, and to keep the body 
comfortable? It is this which constitutes animal 
life; but man is more than a mere animal; and 
hence, as a moral and intellectual being, capable of 
culture, and a high order of mental enjoyment, he 


needs more than mere animal pleasure to consti- 
tute ‘‘a living” for him. 


What, though thousands of the human race 


“creep 

Into the world to eat and sleep; 

And know no reason why they were born, 

Except to consume the wine and corn, 

Devour the cattle, fow], and fish, 

And leave behind an empty dish,” 
shall this be regarded as the swummum bonum of 
a living by beings “made a little lower than the 
angels, and crowned with glory and honor?” 

The full development and harmonious activity 
of all the mental faculties is as necessary to a 
“living” for the mental nature, as food, clothing, 
and rest, are for the body. Nothing short of this 
is worthy the name of a “living.” For this let 
the youth of our land hopeand work. Let them 
guard against gross animalism in all its forms— 
develop the body by healthful food, exercise, and 
air; repelling with tireless vigilance every habit 
that vitiates the health and purity of the temple of 
their souls, With this principle before them, as 
it relates to their own minds and bodies, we may 
remark that, as “no man liveth unto himself,” but 
his character and business radiate a ceaseless and 
pctent influence upon the character and destiny of 
those around hin, it is an imperious duty to choose 
a pursuit that shall bless, and not curse the world; 
that shall purify and elevate, not deprave and de- 
press the soul of him who follows it. 

In the contemplation of this subject we propose 
first to consider negatively what one should not 
“do for a living,” and then positively what may 
be pursued with profit to the purse, pleasure to 

“the mind, honor to the character, and benefit to 
the world, without harm to either, 

First, then, we have to do with the “ non-pro- 
ducing class,” or those whose efforts and produc- 
tions do the world no good. 

In this class we may justly rank the idler, the 
genteel loafer, who have inherited the surplus 
earnings of a former generation, and, from erro- 
neous training, or from a lack of sound sense, im- 
agine any occupation which earns anything, disre- 
putable. They can drive fast horses at the imminent 
peril of their own useless necks, of the wind and 
limbs of the poor abused beasts they drive, and of 
the lives and limbs of al) women, children, and 
other quiet citizens who may chance to be on their — 
race-course. These are the men who hunt, and fish, 
and gamble, and attend races for pastime, or lazily 
lounge in elegant ease and pleasure at hotels and 
fashionable watering-places, or promenade the 
prominent thoroughfares of cities to quiz ladies of 
their own stamp, and cast contemptuous glances 
and degrading epithets upon the laboring classes, 
the industrious, useful million. 

The influence of the example of this class upon 
society, especially the young, is most unfavorable. 
It inspires in the mind of the toiler, the artisan, 
the clerk, an idea that wealth and idleness or 
vicious pleasure constitute an enviable life, and 
that these brainless butterflies are the happiest 
of men, It begets the corrupting idea, that it is 
the use of industry and frugality to procure 
riches, that with it luxury and idleness may be 
enjoyed. 

My son, enter not into their counsel! My 
daughter, avoid them as you would a poisonous 


serpent. ; 
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To all young men, we say, if you are poor, crave 
not an estate for such a purpose; if rich, spend 
not thus your time and money. It is a wicked 
perversion of all your nobler faculties and of the 
wealth which gives you power todo good. There- 
fore, “do not that for a living.” 


The second class of non-producers, and yet a 
class who work, we may name those who manu- 
facture any sort of gambling apparatus—cards, 
dice, billiards, dominoes, marbles, de. That some 
persons have used these things without detriment 
to their character, may be true, but their tendency 
is to evil, and that continually. Tens of thou- 
sands are ruined by their use, are made bankrupt 
in estate, in morals; are driven from the happiest 
prospects and social relations, to misery, the mad- 
house, and to suicide. With results such as these, 
shall we not warn men against pursuing the busi- 
ness of their manufacture, though they do not 
stand ostensibly sponsors for all the told and un- 
told evil which is sure to accrue from their use. 
In all our large cities, gambling is the procuring 
cause of more bankruptey of character than any 
vice that does not put on the garb at once of 
beastly appetite and passion, and yet this vice is 
the gateway to all else that is evil. The vice of 
gambling begins with marbles among school-boys, 
in the streets and play-grounds; and no faro-bank 
or card-table ever evinced more excitement and 
wild passion than we see among marble players. 
The whole system of gambling is robbery—ob- 
taining money without an equivalent. The pros- 
perity of the successful is at the direct cost of the 
party that is fleeced. Everything that fosters this 
vice, even in its incipient and apparently innocent 
stages, should be nipped in the bud. In this cate- 
gory, we may mention mock auctioneering, the 
most barefaced system of villany that ever dis- 
graced a civilized community. Itis as much worse 
than theft and highway robbery, as robbery and 
hypocrisy combined are more mean and malevo- 
lent than a mere war on one’s property. They 
approach their victims often by an address to sym- 
pathy and the best feelings of our nature, and at 
noon-day, in New York, thus treacherously rob the 
verdant and confiding without shame or remorse. 
Who, then, can make the tools and the spurious 
goods and jewelry with which to do this devil’s 
work, and not be indirectly guilty? Such money 
should burn every honest man’s pocket, and sear 
the fingers that touch it. Therefore, follow not 
this “for a living.” Speculative stock-jobbing 
should also be ranked with the non-producing pur- 
suits of life. It is, in the main, a purely artificial 
operation of creating or depressing nominal value; 
it is a needless process, and a system of legalized 
gambling. As leeches and musquitoes live on the 
blood which other bodies geuerate, so this horde 
of financial leeches live on the vitality of industry 
without adding anything to the general stock of 
wealth, Let this, also, be proscribed as a mode 

* “of living.” 


Tobacco, in all its forms, is destructive of health, 
and is consequently at war with the happiness of 
the human race. Every acre of land, and every 
day’s work, devoted to its culture, is worse than 
lost to the world. No crop exhausts land equal 
to this; and, whoever has travelled over the wide 
extent of worn-out tobacco lands in Maryland and 





Virginia, and considers that so much of the fertile 
bosom of earth has been made barren by such a 
prostitution, must regard it with sorrow. Yet 
this desolating crop, both to the land and the con- 
sumer, is being widely introduced, of late years, 
throughout the Western, Northern, and Eastern 
States. The smiling valley of the Connecticut is 
turned into a tobacco field, and cultivated by pre- 
sidents of temperance societies, who, declaiming 
in word and deed against the effects of cider- 
brandy, have eut down their orchards, and planted 
the soil with tobacco, and are now, with pious 
philanthropy, preaching temperance with tobacco 
in their mouths, cigars in their pockets, and fields 
of the weed at home drinking in the honey-dew 
of heaven, and ripening to curse mankind with its 
deadly narcotic power. The manufacture of to- 
bacco into cigars, snuff, and the various forms in 
which it is used for chewing; all the shops and 
stores for its sale, indeed all the expense of rais- 
ing, transporting, manufacturing, and sale of this 
noxious and nerve-shattering, health-destroying 
weed, is not only entirely wasted to the world, 
but produces untold injury to the human family. 
We know that men make money by raising, man- 
ufacturing, and selliog tobacco; but who do they 
make it from? From the consumer of course. 
Does its use do him any moral, intellectual, cr 
physical good? If not, and moreover produces ill- 
health, and, in thousands of instances, death, as we 
defy the world to deny, is not all the capital and 
labor involved in its production, not only a dead 
loss to society, but a positive injury? With this 
view of the case, who would be a“ cigar girl?” 
What young man of correct notions of manliness 
and honor would attend a cigar store? Who, thatis 
ambitious to do good and not evil, to fill up life 
with usefulness, and not detriment to human 
weal, will engage in any branch of the tobacco 
business? Therefore follow not this for “ a liv- 
ing.” 

We come now to the hydra-headed evil, the 
demon of iniquity, the scourge of all scourges to 
abused human nature—Axconon, On the tobac- 
co question we expect opposition to our views, 
arising from self-interest and a lack of informa- 
tion relative to the evils of its use ; but on this 
question of aleohol so much light has recently 
been thrown, that few, even of those who are so 
lost to decency and the good of mankind, as to en- 
gage in retailing it to the slaves of a perverted ap- 
petite, will dispute our assertion that it is, in its 
effects, an unmitigated evil. But in our discus- 
sion of the liquor question in its remote and col- 
lateral branches, as an honest business, we take 
ground higher than some will be disposed to fol- 
low us. Our position is this: 


Every man that devotes land to the culture of 
grain and fruit for distillation, is a non-producer, 
at least of good, and renders to the world no just 
equivalent for what he receives. The fruit of his 
labor makes man worse, and not better, and the 
direct tendency of his business is to destroy the 
health, happiness, and morals of mankind. The 
same grain which, when distilled, destroys a fami- 
ly, would give them bread and comfort at less ex- 
pense than they pay for it in the form of alcohol. 


The property and labor devoted to distilling ; 
all the freight and transportation of the liquor to 
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its place of consumption; the millions of dollars 
involved in liquor-selling establishments, with all 
the labor incident to attending them, we regard 
as worse than a total waste. 

Who that contemplates the blight and wide- 
spread desolation produced by alcoholic drinks, 
can regard those who employ their land and ecap- 
ital, and time, and labor, to minister to this pervert- 
ed appetite, in any otber light than non-producers 
of good to the world. Better far, for society, would 
it be to burn the fruit and grain, or sink it in 
the ocean, than to send it forth, a fire, to consume 
the bodies and blast the souls of men, and flood the 
earth with tears, In the first instance, the labor 
and property would be only /ost ; in the latter it 
is lost, and with it the time and usefulness, the 
character and health, the honor and happiness of 
its million devotees. Tobacco and alcohol we con- 
sider destructive to human happiness, and of course 
all the labor devoted to their production is worse 
than lost; it is a curse to the world. 


So long as public sentiment is governed in the 
choice of occupations by no higher motive than 
the immediate pecuniary profit of the vocation, 
we may expect young men, with the best of mo- 
tives, will become distillers, liquor-dealers, and bar- 
tenders; and become, in due time, bankrupt in 
character by the baleful effects of such associations. 
But when men shall look upon the immediate and 
remote results of their business, upon the condition 
of individuals and of society, and charge themselves 
with being “present aiding and abetting” in the 
production of physical and moral desolation, we 
may hope for a radical reformation respecting the 
pursuits of life. What though a man do not 
drink himself, if he makes or sells liquor to be 
drank, he holds the accursed cup to his neighbor’s 
lip, and indirectly sends him headlong to ruin. 


What a precious catalogue of faculties do those 
engaged in this nefarious business employ! Who 
will enumerate them, and tell us their tenden- 
ey when thus acting, not only without the. guid- 
ance, but in direct contravention of every moral 
and refining mental power. Acquisitiveness seems 
to be the principal one employed; a good faculty, 
when exercised under proper restraint, and ele- 
vated in its aims by all the nobler elements of the 
mind; but left without guidance to seek gratifi- 
cation by base means, it sinks a man almost be- 
neath the reach of contempt. Who does not pity 
or despise a miser? If it be base to hoard and 
worship money honestly gained, is it not equally, 
nay, ten times more base, to gain money by dif- 
fusing a deadly virus throughout the vitals of so- 
ciety, ruining not him only who gains the money, 
but thousands who contribute to swell his gains 
are cursed with poverty, degradation, and a living 
death, and their families made the unwilling vic- 
tims of all the privations that intemperance in the 
husband and father can inflict. 


Follow not this business “for a living.” 


Having disposed of the principal features of the 
negative side of this subject, our object in future 
articles will be to present such vocations as may 
be legitimately and with propriety engaged in; 
with hints relative to the mental qualifications re- 
quired for each, and suggestions as to the influ- 
ence upon character and talent of the various pur- 
suits and professions, 
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PETER JEANNIN. 








THE GOOD MAN AND THE MURDERER. 


A CONTRAST. 


Sucon a forehead as this fits a man for the study 
of every science; it will raise him to eminence in 
any profession, while the great development of 
the sincipital region will keep him in the path of 
righteousness. The whole brain is only compatible 
with nobleness of mind and elevation of character. 
All views which emanate from such a head will be 
extensive, and beyond the reach of common un- 
derstandings ; moreover, they will be ennobled by 
soundness of judgment and generosity of sentiment. 


P. Jeannin, born in 1540, even from infancy 
displayed great talents; he was brought up to the 
law, and first appeared in the quality of advocate 
in the parliament of Burgundy. He soon distin- 
guished himself by his eloquence, and the force 
of hisarguments. He was frank and just. The 
states of Burgundy appointed him agent for the 
affairs of the province. It was Jeannin who per- 
suaded the lieutenant-general of Burgundy, De 
Charny, to postpone the execution of the order for 
perpetrating, at Dijon, the same horrid massacre of 
the Protestants on St. Bartholomew’s day, which 
took place at Parisand other cities. He protested 
that it was impossible the king should persist in 
such a cruel purpose, and a courier arrived a few 
days after to revoke the order. This was the more 
meritorious in Jeannin, as he had been induced, 
by the zeal which the leaguers affected for religion 
and the good of the state, to join their party. He 
was attached to the Duke of Mayenne, and de- 
puted by him to negotiate with Philip II. of Spain, 
the declared protector of the jeague. 


Jeannin soon discovered that the real design of 
Philip, in supporting the civil war in France, was 
to gain possession of some of its best provinces. 
He, therefore, on his return, exerted his influence to 
detach the Duke from the Spaniards, and dispose 
him to acknowledge his lawful sovereign. “After 


Mayenne had returned to his duty, Henry IV. was 
desirous of engaging Jeannin in his service; and 
when the latter honestly objected that his majesty 
should prefer an old leaguer to so many persons of 
known fidelity, Henry replied that he who had 
been faithful to a duke would never be otherwise 
toaking. This was a true phrenological judgment. 


Henry conferred upon Jeannin the office of first 
president of the parliament of Burgundy, intend- 
ing that he should dispose of it to another, and 
devote himself entirely to attendance in the coun- 
cil of state. From this time he became one of 
Henry’s principal advisers and confidants, and was 
always selected to conduct the more delicate ne- 
gotiations, He assisted in drawing up the Edict of 
Nantes. Henry called him the good man, commu- 
nicated to him his most secret thoughts, and con- 
sulted him upon his nearest and dearest interests. 
Having once discovered that a secret of state had 
been revealed, he complained of it at the council- 
board, saying at the same time, while he took the 
president Jeannin by the hand, “I answer for this 
good man; the rest of you must examine one an- 
other.” “ Jeannin,” said Henry on another occa- 
sion, “always thinks well; he never conceals a 
thought from me, and he never flatters me.” 


After the death of Henry IV. Jeannin was in- 
trusted by the queen-mother with the manage- 
ment of the most important affairs of the king- 
dom, especially with the administration of the 
finances; and in the midst of universal disorder 
he preserved his integrity of character unsullied. 
The moderate fortune he left behind him is the 
best proof of his rectitude. He died at the age of 
eighty-two, having been minister during twenty- 
seven years. He possessed a truly elevated mind. 
On one oceasion, when asked by a prince who 
meant to disconcert him, whose son he was, he re- 
plied, “The son of my virtues.” His name is il- 
lustrious on account of his talents, his virtues, and 
the services he rendered to his country. 
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MARTIN, A MURDERER, 


In the form of the head of Martin the murderer, 
we perceive a very marked contrast when com- 
pared with that of Peter Jeannin. It is extremely 
broad at the base, above and about the ears in 
the region of Destructiveness, Combativeness, Se- 
cretiveness, Acquisitiveness and Alimentiveness, 
while it is contracted in the forehead, and but 
feebly developed in the top and upper side-head, 
indicating weak intellectual, moral and refining 
qualities of mind. He was the victim of base 
passion, selfishness, and cruelty, while Jeannin, 
with a head directly the reverse, was a pattern of 
intelligence and virtue. Who can look at these 
portraits and deny the truth of Phrenology? 
They are extremes of character, it is true, and the 
developments are also extreme; butif Phrenology 
be not true, why does it never happen that the 
character of persons with such shaped heads should 
be just the reverse of what they are? Why is not 
the charaeter of a Jeannin, a Melancthon, or an 
Oberlin found in combination with a head like 
Martin; and why do we never find the character 


' of Martin or Vitellius in connection with a head 


like Jeannin# Opponents of Phrenology would 
have found them if such had existed, and nature 
cannot be bribed to contradict herself to serve 
the purposes of bigotry and skepticism, 





FEMALE Soctety.— What makes those men who 
associate habitually with women superior to 
others? What makes that woman who is accus- 
tomed and at ease in the society of men, superior 
to her sex in general? Solely because they are in 
the habit of free, graceful, continual conversation 
with the other sex. Women in this way lose their 
frivolity; their faculties awaken; their delicacies 
and peculiarities unfold all their beauty and ecap- 
tivation in the spirit of intellectual rivalry. And 
the men lose their pedantic, rude, declamatory, 
or sullen manner. The coin of the understanding 
and the heart is changed continually. Their as- 


perities are rubbed off, their better materials « 


polished and brightened, and their richness, like 
fine gold, is wrought into finer workmanship by 
the fingers of woman, than it ever could be by 
those of men. The iron and steel of their char- 
acter are hidden, like the harness and armor of a 
giant, in studs and knots of gold and precious 
stones, when they are not wanted in actual war- 
fare.— Weal. t 
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IMITATION ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS. 


GRIMACING BOYS. 


Iris a lucky thing for these mischievous hobble- 
de-hoys when they find such grotesque originals 
to take off. As Figaro says, “No created animal 
but has his instinct; that of imitation is one of 
the strongest instincts of our species—so our two 
pupils are not wanting in it;. especially as in- 
stinctive gayety has a good skare in this rencon- 
tre. If we find on their head a perceptible de- 
pression of the organ of reverence, we shall under- 
stand how, withowit respecting the gravity of the 
two personages, they permit themselves to make 
them the objects of their mimicry. The rogue 
who draws out his tongue has sufficient caution 
and seeretiveness to conceal his mischievousness 
to some extent, and to stand a little one side for 
fear of a back-handed blow ; the other, wholly ab- 
sorbed in obtaining a good copy of the original 
which attracts him, seeks only to make the imita- 
tion of his model as perfect as possible; those 
books hung up or laid on the ground testify that 
they go to school, but no master has taught them 
the art of mimicry, and no doubt they succeed 
better in that by far than in their literary studies. 

The faculty of imitation cannot be characterized 





by particular signs, since its tendeney is to repro- 
duce the gestures and attitudes of another; when 
the sentiment is stimulated by gayety and acts in 
an agreeable direction, it seeks burlesque imita- 


' tion, and invents grimaces and comic representa- 


tions—the looks have something mischievous and 
prying; imitation is perfect in proportion to the 
size of the perceptive faculties, and their power of 
seizing on the external characteristics of things. 

We regard Imitation as a faculty of very signal 
importance in the character, and introduce a re- 
presentation of its great activity in connection 
with large Mirthfulness, and a deficiency of Ven- 
eration, which in this case lead to a perverted ex- 
ercise of it. In this way we are enabled to show 
the power of the faculty in a very effective man- 
ner. 

The human race require to be educated, and it 
is doubtless true that the major part of that edu- 
cation is obtained through example rather than 
precept. This is especially true respecting cha- 
racter and habits. How natural is it for a child 
to look up to those around him for an example of 
imitation, and how readily does he copy all that 
he sees done, good or bad. The importance of a 
good example on which the young may exercise 


this powerful and active element of their nature, 
is a matter of the utmost moment. To the Phre- 
nologist every faculty assumes an importance 
almost infinite, and perhaps not one more so than 
that of Imitation. It is a trite, but true maxim, 
that “a man is known by the company he keeps.” 
He naturally assimilates, by the force of imitation, 
to the habits and manners of those by whom he is 
surrounded. We know persons, who walk much 
with the lame, who have learned to walk with a 
hitch or limp like their lame friends. Vice stalks 
in the streets unabashed, and children copy it, 
Witness the urchin seven years old trying to ape 
his seniors in folly, by smoking the cigar-stumps 
which they have cast aside. In time, when his 
funds improve, he will wield the long nine, and 
be a full-fledged “loafer.” 

This faculty is usually more active in the young 
than in adult life, and serves to lead them to imi- 
tate that which their seniors do, before their rea- 
soning powers are sufficiently developed and 
instructed to enable them to reason out a proper 
course of action. Thus by copying others, they 
do that which is appropriate, right, or wrong, 
without knowing why, or the principles and con- 
sequences involved in their actions, 
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HARRIET FARLEY.” 


HER PORTRAIT—WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Wett and widely known as editor of “The 
Lowell, or New England Offering,” a monthly 
magazine of industry, the contributors being fac- 
tory girls, employed in the mills at Lowell, Mas- 
sachusetts. This work has excited more interest 
in Europe than any other written by American 
female authors, because it is entirely unparalleled 
in the annals of factory life; and in no country, 
except America, is such a proof of female intellect 
yet possible. As one of the pioneers in this new 
development of mental culture and moral pro- 
gress, and the chief agent by whom it has been 
upheld, Miss Farley deserves the good celebrity 
she has gained. We design to let her tell her own 
story, as it is impossible to give so true an impres- 
sion of her character by any other delineation. 
The simplicity and earnest sincerity of spirit in 
which her letter is written, make this scrap of 
autobiography a model of its kind. Yet, lest there 
might be one reader who would be offended by 
this open-hearted sketch, and call it egotistic, we 
add, that Miss Farley had no idea that her lan- 
guage would be quoted. 


“My father is a Congregational clergyman, and 
at the time of my birth was settled in the beauti- 
ful town of Claremont, in the State of New Hamp- 
shire. Though I left this place when six years of 
age, I still remember its natural beauties, which 
even then impressed me deeply. The Ascutney 
Mountain, Sugar River, with its foaming falls, the 
distant hills of Vermont, all are in my memory. 
My mother was descended from the Moodys, some- 
what famous in New England history. One of 
them was the eccentric and influential Father 
Moody. Another was Handkerchief Moody, the 
one who wore, so many years, ‘the minister’s 
veil,’ One was the well-known Trustee Moody, 
of Dummer Academy, who educated my grand- 
mother. She was a very talented and estimable 
lady. 

“My father was of the genuine New Hampshire 





* [We are permitted, by the publishers, to copy the above from Wo- 
MAN’s REecoRD, oR Sketcnes oF DistINGUISHED WomeEy,—from the 
Beginning till a. p, 1850—arranged in four eras, with selections of female 
writers of every age. By Saran J. Hate. One vol. octavo, pp. 904. 
Price, $5.00. New York, Harper & Broruers, May be ordered from 
Fowters anp Wxuis, New York and Boston.] 


stock—from a family of pious, industrious, agri- 
cultural people; his brothers being deacons, and 
some of his sisters married to deacons. I have 
not learned that any one of them ever committed 
a disgraceful act. His grandmother was eminent 
for her medical knowledge and skill, and had as 
much practice as is usually given to a country 
doctor. His mother was a woman of fine charac- 
ter, who exerted herself, and sacrificed much, to 
secure his liberal education. His sisters were en- 
ergetic in their co-operation with their husbands, 
to secure and improve homes among the White 
and the Green Mountains, and Wisconsin. So 
much for progenitors. 

“JT was the sixth of ten children, and, until 
fourteen, had not that health that promises con- 
tinued life. I was asthmatic, and often thought 
to be ina consumption. I am fortunate now in 
the possession of excellent health, which may be 
attributed to a country rearing, and an obedience 
to physical laws, so far as I understand them. At 
fourteen years of age I commenced exertions to 
assist in my own maintenance, and have at differ- 
ent times followed the various avocations of New 
England girls. I have plaited palm-leaf and straw, 
bound shoes, taught school, and worked at tailor- 
ing; besides my labors as a weaver in the factory, 
which suited me better than any other. 


“ After my father’s removal to the little town 
of Atkinson, New Hampshire, he combined the 
labors of preceptor of one of the two oldest Acad- 
emies in the State with his parochial duties: and 
here, among asimple but intelligent people, I 
spent those years which give the tone to female 
character. At times, there was a preceptress to the 
academy ; but it was in the summer when IJ was 
debilitated, and my lessons were often studied on 
my bed. I learned something of French, draw- 
ing, ornamental needle-work, and the usual ac- 
complishments ; for it was the design of my friends 
to make me a teacher—a profession for which I 
had an instinctive dislike. But my own feelings 
were not consulted. Indeed, perhaps it was not 
thought how much these were outraged; but their 
efforts were to suppress the imaginative and culti- 
vate the practical. This was, undoubtedly, whole- 
some discipline: but it was carried to a degree 
that was painful, and drove me from my home. 
I came to Lowell, determined that if F had my 
own living to obtain, I would get it in my own 
way; that I would read, think and write, when I 
could, without restraint ; that if I did well, I would 
have the credit of it; if ill, my friends should be 
relieved from the blame, if not from the stigma. 
IT endeavored to reconcile them to my lot, by a 
devotion of all my spare earnings to them and 
their interests. I made good wages; I dressed 
economically ; I assisted in the liberal education 
of one brother ; and endeavored to be the guardian 
angel to a lovely sister, who, after years of feeble- 
ness, is now, perhaps, a guardian angel to me in 
heaven. Twice before this had I left “ the mill,” 
to watch around the death-beds of loved ones—my 
older sister and a beautiful and promising brother. 
Two others had previously died; two have left 
their native State for a Texan home. So you will 
see that my feelings must have been severely tried. 
But all this has, doubtless, been beneficial to me. 


“It was something so new to me to be praised, 











and encouraged to write, that I was at first over- 
whelmed by it, and withdrew as far as possible 
from the attentions that some of my first contri- 
butions to the ‘Offering’ directed towards me. 
It was with great reluctance that I consented to 
edit, and was quite as unwilling at first to assist in 
publishing. But circumstances seem to have com- 
pelled me forward as a business woman, and I 
have endeayored to do my duty. 


“T amnow the proprietor of ‘The New England 
Offering.’ I do all the publishing, editing, can- 
vassing, and, as it is bound in my office, I ean, in 
a hurry, help fold, cut covers, stitch, de. I havea 
little girl to assist me in the folding, stitching, ce ; 
the rest, after it comes from the printer’s hand, is 
all my own work. I employ no agents, and de- 
pend upon no one for assistance. My edition is 
four thousand. 


“These details, I trust, are not tedious; I have 
given them, because I thought there was nothing 
remarkable about the ‘Offering’ but its source, 
and the mode in which it was conducted. 


“Indeed, I thought at one time of begging you 
not to insert my name in your book; and was 
only dissuaded by the reflection that you could not 
be expected to unearth all the gems which may be 
hidden in the caverns of this age, or prophesy of 
those who are to be famous in the future, but only 
to note those whose names, from whatever adven- 
titious or meretricious circumstances have gone 
forth, even if thrown from the point of a shuttle. 


“T consider myself superior to many of my sex, 
principally in qualities where they all might equal 
me—in hope, perseverance, content and kindli- 
ness,” 

Thus frankly, but with true modesty, does this 
singularly gifted young woman close her reminis- 
cences, without one allusion to her genius, or a 
complaint that she has only had a few fragments 
of time to give to the pursuit of literature, which 
is, in truth, the desire of her heart. 


The greater portion of all she has written has 
appeared in the “Offering:” but in 1847 she se- 
lected from these pieces, and added a few original, 
making a volume, published in Boston under the 
title of “Shells from the Strand of the Sea of 
Genius.” In the dedication of this book, Miss 
Farley touches a string which should make every 
parental heart vibrate—“‘To my Father and Mo- 
ther, who gave me that education which has en- 
livened years of labor; and, while constituting 
my own happiness, has enabled me to contribute 
to the enjoyment of others.” Let those who think 
education unnecessary for “‘ operatives,” consider 
what it has done for Harriet Farley, and what 
sweet reward she has rendered to those who train- 
ed her! 

Indeed we may truly say, that few poets, philoso- 
phers, or fine writers, have accomplished half that 
has been effected by the Editor of the “ New Eng- 
land Offering.” Without unnecessary flourishes, 
we may eall the consequences that must follow 
the impulse she has given to her own order, im- 
mense and wonderful. Her energy, her example, 
her own life, standing forth to prove her theories, 
have been of more value than a library of dis- 
sertations, to advance intellectual improvement 
and elevated morality among thousands of the 
young country women of America now found in the 
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large and constantly increasing class of “factory 
girls.” To submit these unpretending composi- 
tions, written to improve the leisure hours of ac- 
tual labor, to the rules of criticism, made for 
those who have been fed upon learning in college 
halls, or who have lived in an atmosphere of lite- 
rature, art, and elegance, would be both foolish 
and ungenerous. Yet this “Offering,” the pro- 
duction wholly of female operatives, is a work of 
which any country might be justly proud. The 
good sense, good principles, and useful informa- 
tion found in its pages, prove the respectable, we 
may say, dignified position in which industry 
and laudable ambition for intellectual culture, 
may maintain the operative portion of our com- 
munity. The shocking pictures English writers 
give us of factory life in their own land, form a 
painful contrast to this, 


Miss Farley stands at the head of her collabora- 
teurs, not only in her capacity of editer, but in 
her superiority as a writer; yet she has many 
and talented assistant contributors, who deserve 
to share with her in the honer of this new litera- 
ture. “Mind among the Spindles,” is the title 
given to a handsome volume, selected from the 
“TLowell Offering,” and published in London in 
1849. The English critics have acknowledged 
the merit of the werk, and also their astonish- 
ment at the intellectual progress which it proves 
the American people to have made. But we do 
not rate the genius displayed in the “Offering” 
as constituting a tithe of its merit. It is the 
moral goodness, the true Gospel sentiment per- 
vading every page, which stamps its inestimable 
value. Rejecting all the fashionable isms of the 
day, resisting all persuasions from those who have 
striven to draw their journal into the arena of 
party, these noble-minded young women have 
been true to their sex and to their Saviour. The 
“Lowell Offering” was first issued in January, 
1841; in 1848, Miss Harriet F. Curtis, an opera- 
tive, was associated with Miss Farley in the edi- 
torial department, in which she continued two 
years. We quote the following sound doctrine 
from the pen of the former— 

“We started with no lance or spear to fight bat- 
tles, not even our own—our aim was ‘to elevate 
‘the humble, and show that good might come out 
even of Nazareth.’ Individually we have no sen- 
timents or sympathies in unison with that spirit 
which would reform its neighbor and leave its 
own heart the abode of every bitter, malignant 
passion —which devotes so much time to hunting 
the mote in a brother’s eye, that it has no time to 
find the beam in its own, and which publishes upon 
the folds of its banner, that its aim is, to level, not 
to elevate. We would not pull down the supe- 
rior to the position of the more humble, but would 
raise the humble to the elevation of the superior. 
And this, we feel assured, can never be done but 
by the moral means of education, and the all-per- 
vading influence of true Christianity.” 


Bz careful lest a too warm desire for distinction 
should deceive you into pursuits that may cover 
you with shame, by setting your incapacity and 
slender abilities in full light. 


SS 





PRELIMINARIES TO A NEW THEOREM. 


BY FF, W. E 


— 


NUMBER ONE, 


Man is naturally possessed of an inquisitive and 
ambitious turn of mind. Henee it is, that among 
his first attempts at talking, in childhood, are in- 
quiries into the nature and origin of things—every 
new object and appearance works upon these pro- 
pensities. Hence it is, that all his juvenile labors 
and amusements are seen to have a direct refer- 
ence to the pursuits of riper years. The doll, the 
wooden horse, the little wagon, and the ten thou- 
sand other toys of children, possess all their charms 
only from the consideration that they bear some 
resemblance to the larger things of utility and or- 
nament which are used by our superiors in age and 
wisdom. 


As the years of childhood pass away, these pro- 
pensities of our nature show themselves not less 
conspicuously in the multiplicity of the other ob- 
jects and pursuits which engage our attention. 
Every little boy wants a long-tail coat, and every 
little girl a high-top comb. The farmer’s boy 
would much rather hold the plough, than ride the 
horse which draws it between the corn; he would 
much rather swing the scythe, than stir the hay; 
and pitch or load, than rake after the cart. The 
same exemplification might be given of all others. 

The utility of these propensities, or principles, 
is great beyond calculation: for, without them, 
man would be altogether a different being from 
what he now is—would sink to a level with the 
brute creation; or, rather, he would never rise 
above it, in his intellectual character. The love of 
science, inquisitiveness, and the desire of glory, 
therefore, may be justly considereda the spring 
of action in the human bosom. 


The period of youth has been very fitly denom- 
inated the seed-time of life. It is then we im- 
bibe those principles, and form those habits of 
thinking and acting which, in most instances, give 
direction to our whole subsequent course. If our 
natural inquisitiveness be then encouraged, if we 
then be inspired with a noble independence and 
love of truth, the most favorable results may be 
reasonably anticipated; but if not, the sad re- 
verse. As all general rules, however, have their 
exceptions, so also this. Some minds will not im- 
prove, whatever may be the advantages; and 
others will turn even the most inauspicious cir- 
cumstances to account, to promote their advance- 
ment, But it is the existence of these principles— 
to wit, inquisitiveness, a love for truth, and the 
desire of glory—to which, after all, we must at- 
tribute every improvement in moral and physical 
science, Influenced by these, the illustrious 
Bacon exploded the empty technicalities of the 
popular philosophy of his day; Sir Isaac New- 
Ton became a prodigy for the extent and variety 
of his discoveries; and Looxr lifted up a beacon, 
which has since served both as a guide and an 
encouragement to all succeeding adventurers, 
The language of these men was: “Think for your- 
selves, examine for yourselves, and make your 
own deductions,—for so much as you yourselves 
consider and comprehend of truth and reagon, sa 
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much you possess of real and true knowledge: 
the floating of other men’s opinions in your brains 
makes you not one jot the more knowing, though 
they happen to be true.” 


—_——___+4—> 


CURIOSITY OF ANIMALS. 








In conversation with a gentleman who had 
crossed the plains to California, he informed us of 
the curious mode of shooting the antelope. His 
party had often tried to shoot one, but they were 
so timorous that they never could get within 
shooting distance of them. They met a party in 
which there was a U. S. officer, and to him men- 
tioned the difficulty of getting a shot at an ante- 
lope. Oh, says he, it is the easiest thing in the 
world. I will show you how to doit. The next 
day they saw a troop of antelopes, and the U.S. 
officer approached as near as he thought was pru- 
dent before they would take flight; he then laid 
down on the ground, waved a handkerchief, and 
made some antic movement. The antelopes hav- 
ing their bump of curiosity excited, approached 
gradually nearer and nearer to see the row until 
they were within thirty rods, when bang went 
the rifle, and down came a fine buck. In this 
manner the party ever afterwards could allure 
them within range of the rifle. 





ERRORS OF OPINION CORRECTED. 


BY JOHN B, NEWMAN, M.D, 


“A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring ; 
For shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
But drinking largely sobers us again.’’—Porg. 


Some time since I met with a person who had 
made himself well acquainted with the subject of 
practical phrenology, but whose researches and 
increased information had only the effect on him- 
self of causing much sorrow and dismay. On in- 
quiry, I found that his attention had been directed 
to the subject in consequence of noticing in a 
phrenological Almanac, some remarks about large 
heads, in connection with great capacity for men- 


| tal exertion. His own head was not above average 


(21 1-2 in.), and for a moment the previous high 
opinion he entertained of his abilities received a 
severe shock, from which however he soon re- 
covered, and the after-effeet was a strong deter- 
mination to study the science in order to prove its 
falsity. He procured books, and examined heads. 
Contrary to his wishes he became convinced of 
its truth, and equally convinced, to use his own 
words, ‘that he could not amount to much.” 
Before the period of his new studies he had 
been noted for his efforts at mental improvement, 
had accumulated quite a store’of information, and 
was much respected. Since then, however, his 
struggles to excel had been diminishing, gradually 
becoming less and less, until finally he had come 
to a despondent stand. He said no one could 
seek what they knew could not be attained, any 
more than a man gould by any power of his will 
exert his utmost strength to uproot a large tree 
or turn over a house. Now in all this his logic 
was correct enough; admit the premises and the 
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rest followed as a matter of course. The wiil acts 
in view of belief. It is true that some have 
achieved what seemed to others impossibilities, but 
it did not seem so to them who made the effort 
and succeeded. The slightest degree of probability 
is often sufficient to call forth every energy, but 
it must be probability not imposibility. We 
strive for the one, but despair at the other, and so 
it was in this case. 


I told him his reasoning was correct enough, 
but that the premises on which he based it were 
utterly untrue; and that he was totally without 
warrant for them, either in the writings of phrenol- 
ogists or in nature. On the contrary, it was ex- 
pressly taught that the organs of the faculties 
could be enlarged, and that the facts brought for- 
ward to prove the truth of this teaching were in- 
numerable. I instanced my own work on this 
subject, Taz Narurat History or Man, in which 
I had tried to show that every human being had 
within himself the powers of a Shakspeare and a 
Newton, and that it only required proper develop- 
ment and application to bring out these powers, 


He said he had not read the work, but would 
at once procure it; and in the meantime wished 
to know if I could give him the reason for such 
an assertion. I asked him if he was not convinced 
that every human being did not possess all the 
faculties ; and that if a being could be pointed 
out utterly deficient in one only, would it not 
throw that being out of the jist of humanity. To 
this he readily assented, but mentioned the case 
of idiots who could not exercise all the intellectual 
faculties, and of others in whom single faculties, 
and even ranges of faculties, seemed incapable of 
working: and that although the original endow- 
ment might be granted to exist, yet it was so small 
as to amount to nothing. 


The comparison made in the Natural History of 
Man, of organs to seeds, was then mentioned. 
Every seed consists of a life-power peculiarly im- 
pressed, united to a portion of organized matter. 
Place a seed in the proper conditions and it will be- 
come a perfect plant: deprive it of any of these 
conditions, or expose it to unhealthy influences, 
and if it evolves at all, the result will defective 
or distorted development. An organ is also a 
portion of organized matter united with a life- 


power peculiarly impressed. Expose it to the 


right influences, and it will develop according to 
its type. As the influences are varied so will be 
its improvement or perversion. The life-powers 
of the organs are as differently impressed originally 
as are the life-powers of the seeds of the potatoe, 
cabbage, turnip, and rose, Imagine a garden in 
which are ,planted forty-two seeds of different 
kinds, Tend each one according to its needs, If 
it does not come up soon enough, see it is not bu- 
ried too deep, and if so, remove the earth above 
it. One plant may require a frame to support it 
at first; another a little guano about its roots; 
another to be freed from insects which would 
otherwise eat it up. Take due care and remit not 
in application, and the garden will finally present 
forty-two fully-developed types; some for beauty, 
some for use, but each having its distinct masses 
necessary to all the rest, and to the garden asa 


whole. Let each mental organ be cultivated with 
equal care. 








The pleased and attentive countenance of my 
hearer encouraged me to proceed, but the victory 
was yet far from gained. Ihad seareely finished, 
when the despondent look overspread his face. 
“All that sounds very well in theory, but facts 
do not carry it out. I think there is an insepara- 
ble objection to all the organs fully developing, 
more especially in a small head ; you may develop 
one organ, or set of organs, but it is at the ex- 
pense of all the rest. It is a common saying, that 
a musician is good for nothing but music ; a mathe- 
matician knows nothing but mathematiéd. Pope 
says that 

‘ where memory prevails 
The solid power of understanding fails, and that 


Where beams of warm imagination play, 
The memory’s soft figures melt away.’ 


I think I aceount for all this. The nervous 
matter that forms the organs is inclosed in a hard 
bony case. Wherever an organ increases in size, 
it presses on the others round it, and injures them. 
The amount of space cannot be increased any 
more than I could possibly crowd a pint and a 
half of water into a pint measure. If I eontinued 
to pour, the additional half pint could only enter 
the measure by crowding out half a pint of what 
was in before, and so nothing would be gained, 
Pope understood this when he says 


“ Like kings we lose the conquests gained before 
By vain ambition still to make them more.” 


“T perceive you rely a good deal on Pope, but 
you could not have a worse adviser, nor yet a 
better example, as far as perseverence is concerned. 
He was a most indefatigable student, but lived 
long before phrenology dawnéd, and understood 
nothing of true physiology. You are entirely 
wrong in comparing the forces of mechanics to 
those of the living organism ; so far from being 
at all similar, they are utterly diverse. For the 
distinction I must again refer to the book. Every 
portion of the body is continually changing the 
bones as well as the soft parts. The latter possess 
the most power. Jt is susceptible of perfect 
demonstration, that wherever the soft parts are 
opposed to the hard, the latter invariably gives 
way. This much holds true even outside the body: 
constant dropping of water wears away the rock. 
If a wedge of wood be driven intoa slit in granite, 
and then saturated with water, the water by its 
expansive force will burst the solid granite in 
pieces. A seed of a tree accidentally dropped 
into the opening in the centre of a heavy mill- 
stone,has been known to develop, shoot up through 
the opening, and as the space became too contract- 
ed, force up the entire mill-stone, lifting and sup- 
porting it at some distance from the earth. Your 
argument from the pint measure cannot hold in 
any cireumstances when applied to life. The 
skull readily enlarges to accommodate any addi- 
tional quantity of nervous matter that may require 
room within it.” 

“Are there any well-known instances where 
small heads, as a whole, have become large heads 
as a whole. I mean not particular organsor sets of 
organs, but all of them ?” 


“You will find in the Natural History a quota- 
tion from Dr. Brigham in relation to the experience 
of Spurzheim, who found, by measurement, con- 
siderable enlargement in the heads of several 











distinguished men after an interval of some years, 
and that the celebrated Itard cites Napoleon as a 
striking example of this kind. His head was 
small in early life, but acquired in after-years a 
development nearly enormous.” 

“All this is certainly conclusive, but does it 
not prove too much? Have you not shown that 
the organs have an unlimited capacity of develop- 
ment; that the more the faculties are exercised, 
the greater is their inerease, Is there no danger 
of monstrosity 7” 

“None whatever; you will find that like the 
plant, each organ has its type of size, and arrived 
at its fullest degree of development, a certain law 
comes in play and forbids any further increase. 
There is probably no limit to activity and easy 
working, but an impossible barrier in respect to 
size, - 

“Before we part, I must point out one limita- 
tion that you have neglected in your investiga- 
tions. It is true that the rule reads ‘Size is the 
measure of power, but there is also added to it, 
‘all other things being equal.’ ‘The big head may 
have little wit,’ where temperament and education 
clog its powers and afford no opportunities for 
their exercise. Don’t forget ‘all other things being 
equal.’ 

It may be needless to remark that the person re- 
ferred to gladly admitted Pope’s correctness on one 
point, “A little learning is a dangerous thing,” 
and left. me with a cheerful countenance and reso- 
lute determination to drink deeper of the same 


spring. 


SPHERES. 


Ture will be an attempt, in this article, to 
bring out a point of philosophy, which has a most 
important bearing, not only upon Psychology, 
but upon all cognate branches of human specula- 
tion. 

The idea, I believe, was first distinctly set forth 
by Sweprnsore, that all forms and existences, 
whether inorganic or organic, or whether in the 
natural or spiritual world, respectively send forth 
their own peculiar emanations, by which is form- 
ed around each an enveloping sphere or atmo- 
sphere. This doctrine has been reeognized asa 
theory by others since the days of Swedenborg, 
and may almost be considered self-evident; but 
within a comparatively recent date, it has re- 
ceived absolute scientific demonstration, at the 
hands of Baron Von Reichenbach. I cannot now 
go into the details of the experiments of this 
philosopher, by which this important result was 
attained. Nor would such a labor now be ne- 
cessary, as the merits of his discoveries have before 
been discussed in this Journal. It is sufficient 


to say that, commencing his experiments with 


magnets and crystals, and proceeding thence 
to amorphous (or unerystallized) bodies, and thence 
to plants, animals, &e., he found that they all either 
sent forth a delicately luminous flame which could 
be seen, or a non-luminous and electricity-like 
aura, which could be felt by one whose organs of 
sense were sufficiently acute. Not only was this 
fact found to apply to all such bodies and sub- 
stances upon the earth as could be subjected to 
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direct experiment, and to the earth itself as a 
whole, but it was ascertained, by equally conelu- 
sive tests, that even the heavenly bodies were not 


without their marked influences, perceptible to 


the sensitive human nerve. 


Butif the docteine of universal emanations is 
thus established, it must not only apply to each 
and every body as a whole, but to each part, and 
indeed each atom, of which each general body is 
composed. Not only, therefore, must the envel- 
oping sphere of each body be an essential repre- 
sentative of the body in the general, but it must 
be the same also as to its ultimate and minutest 
particulars, including all the principles of form, 
structure, molecular association, internal and vital 
motions, &. The sphere of each body, therefore, 
is the exact aromal counterpart of the body, and 
may be said to be its identical self spiritualized. 
This has been further demonstrated by the fact 
that medicines holden .in the hands of certain 
sensitive individuals, even when wrapped up so 
as to conceal their nature, and guard against the 
effects of the imagination, will, by an absorption 
of their emanations through the pores of the skin, 
produce all the effects upon the patient that the 
same medicines would produce if swallowed in 
their gross state, : 

Bat it is not our purpose at present to enter 
into any examination of the bearings of this im- 
portant principle, upon the philosophy of outer 
material existences and operations,—as upon this 
subject we have lately spoken through another 
channel.* The special object of bringing it for- 
ward now is to exhibit some of its bearings upon 
the interior philosophy of man, and to unfold the 
light which it throws upon certain psychological 
phenomena, otherwise seemingly inexplicable. 


Let it be duly apprehended, then, that man, in 
common with all other existences, organic as well 
as inorganic, is surrounded by a magnetpid, “odie,” 
or aromal sphere —that that sphere is a most 
exact counterpart of all the essences, qualities,.and 
principles of his intellectual, moral, and physical 
being, and that it is indeed himself in a spiritual 
degree. Now as the specific emanations from a 
man’s organism are generally interdiffusive, so 
each portion of one’s sphere, as well as its whole, 
consist of the representative elements of head, 
trunk, limbs, viscera, organs of sense, and indeed 
of all the minutize of the whole personal existence. 
Not only this, but each portion of one’s sphere 
must necessarily be characterized or qualified by 
all the intellectual and moral qualities of one’s 
being, and even by his peculiar personal form. In 
other words, it must contain all those qualities, 
in the same way as it contains all the elemental 
including his personal form, in a spiritual degree, 
essences of his physical being, spiritualized. 

Wherever any portion of a man’s sphere ex- 
tends, therefore, there, in a degree, is he, spiritually. 
Wherever any portion of the sphere of any other 
form or organism extends, there, in a degree, is it 
spiritually or ethereally, though in each case the 





%* See a work on universal nature and universal truth, by 
the present writer, entitled ‘‘Tam Macrocosm and MrcRo- 
cosm,’’ &c., recently published by Fowlers and Wells, and 
in viiith chapter of which the subject is more fully discussed 


_ in its bearings upon the philosophy of the ‘‘ universe with- 


out.’’ 
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degree, or intensity and power of the projected 
self-hood, as involved in the emanated sphere, 
will, of course, always vary in accordance with its 
nearness or remoteness in respect to the centre of 
emanation. It is by the contact of the spheres of 
different beings, organic and inorganic, that those 
beings communicate spiritually or ethereally with 
each other, even as they communicate physically 
with each other by contact of their grosser ele- 
ments 

Admitting this spiritual going faith of one’s 
identical being, in ethereal emanations, to form 
association with the corresponding emanations of 
ether being’, organic and inorganic, we are not 
only farnished with an easy explanation of inte- 
rior impressions, clairvoyance, &e., but with a 
hint at the explanation of a still more remarkable 
phenomenon, and one so apparently marvellous at 
first sight, that I confess I could not believe it were 
it not for an instance or two of personal expe- 
rience, and the abundant testimonies of different 


persons, living in different times and nations. I 


refer to the phenomenon which has been called 
“doubles,” or that by which a person appears in 
two different places at one and the same time. The 
remainder of the present article will be mainly 
occupied with alleged instances of this kind; and, 
first, I will state a case in my own experience, 
which bears a sufficiently close analogy to the 
others to prepare me (in connection with the re- 
spectable testimony on which they rest) to believe 
in their essential verity. 


I was visiting a friend in Dutchess County, about 
seventy miles from home, when one night, after I 
had retired to bed, and while lying in that quiet 
passive state between sleep and wakefulness, a 
friend and neighbor of mine, whom [I had left at 
home, suddenly made his appearance apparently 
at the door of my room. I did not, of course, see 
him with the external eye; but yet saw him, and 
that, too, so distinctly as to perceive every linea- 
ment of his countenance. He wore an uncom- 
monly anxious expression, and seemed to have 
come after me from some motive which was deeply 
weighing upon his mind. So great was his apparent 
anxiety that it conveyed the same feeling sympa- 
thetically to me; and I could not feel quite at rest 
until [had returned home and seen him. Return- 
ing home, and calling at my friend’s office, he in- 
formed me that on that very evening he had strong- 
ly desired to see me, to inquire respecting a par- 
ticular matter which gave him deep concern, and 
that he had taken his hat to go to my house, when 
his wife informed him that 1 was notat home. It 
was evidently this anxious thought of his which 
brought his sphere into rapport with mine, and 
projected his image so that I could see it. Spi- 
ritually speaking, he was as near me as his form 
appeared to be; and his spiritual form was as 
substantial as his own tangible body, though its 
substance was ethereal. 

I will follow this statement with an account re- 
lated by Jung Stilling, in his Pneumatology, on 
authority upon which he says he could rely :— 

“In the neighborhood of Philadelphia, there 
dwelt a solitary man in a lonely house. He was 
very benevolent, but extremely retired and re- 
served, and strange things were related of him; 
amongst which were his being able to tell a 





person things that were unknown to every one 
else. Now it happened that a certain captain 
of a vessel belonging to Philadelphia was about 
to sail to Africa and Europe. He promised his 
wife that he would return again in a certain 
time, and also that he would write to her fre- 
quently. She waited long, but no letters ar- 
rived; the time appointed passed over, but her 
beloved husband did not return. She was now 
deeply distressed, and knew not where to look 
either for counsel or consolation. At length a 
friend advised her to go for once to the pious soli- 
tary, and tell him her griefs. The woman followed 
his advice, and went to him. After she had told 
him all her troubles, he desired her wait awhile 
there, until he returned and brought her an 
answer. She sat down to wait, and the man, 
opening a door, went into his closet. But the 
woman, thinking he staid a long time, rose up, 
went to the window in the door, lifted up the lit- 
tle curtain, and, looking in, saw him lying on the 
couch or sofa, like a corpse; she then immediately 
went back to her place. At length, he came and 
told her that her husband was in London, in a 
coffee-house which he named, and that he would 
return very soon; he then told her, also, the 
reason why he had been unable to write. The 
woman went home pretty much at ease. 


“What the solitary told her was minutely ful- 
filled: her husband returned, and the reasons of 
his delay, and his not writing, were just the same 
as the man had stated. The woman was now cu- 
rious to know what would be the result if she 
visited the friendly solitary in company with her 
husband. The visit was arranged, but when the 
captain saw the man, he was struck with amaze- 
ment; he afterwards told his wife that he had 
seen this very man on such a day (it was the very 
day that the woman had been with him) in a 
coffee-house in London, and that he had told him 
that his wife was much distressed about him; that 
he had then stated the reason why his return had 
been delayed, and of his not writing, and that he 
would shortly come back, on which he lost sight 
of the man among the company.” 

It is not improbable that there is a little exag- 
geration mixed up with this story, as due to a play 
of marvellousness; but after all reasonable allow- 
ance is made on that score, there is no just reason 
to deny the truth of its main particulars; and it 
may be admitted as a case explicable only of the 
principles set forth in the commencement of this 
article. 


Mrs. Crowe, in her “Nightside of Nature,” re- 
lates many cases of this general class, but of these 
we have room only to extract the following :— 

“A president of a supreme court at Ulm, named 
Pfizer, attests the truth of the following case:— 
A gentleman, holding an official situation, had a 
son at Gottingen, who wrote home to his father, 
requesting him to send him, without delay, a cer- 
tain book, which he required to aid him in pre- 
paring a dissertation he was engagedin. The father 
answered that he had sought, but could not find 
the work in question. Shortly afterwards, the 
latter had been taking a book from his shelves, 
when, on turning round, he beheld to his amaze- 
ment his son just in the act of stretching up his 
hand towards one on a high shelf in another part 
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of the room, ‘Halloo!’ he exclaimed, supposing 
it to be the young man himself; but the figure 
disappeared, and on examining the shelf, the fa- 
ther found there the book that was required, which 
he immediately forwarded to Gottingen, but be- 
fore it could arrive there, he received a letter 
from his son, describing the exact spot where it 
was to be found.” 


“Edward Stern, author of some German works, 
had a friend who was frequently seen owt of the 
body, as the Germans term it; and the father of 
that person was so much the subject of this phe- 
nomenon, that he was frequently observed to en- 
ter his house while he was yet working in the 
fields. His wife used to say to him, ‘Why, papa, 
you came home before ;’ and he would answer, ‘I 
dare say, I was so anxious to get away earlier, but 
it was impossible !’” 

Among her numerous accounts of this kind, 
Mrs. C. also relates, from Dr. Werner, the case 
of a Danish physician, whose image was often 
seen in the sick rooms of his patients, when un- 
expected circumstances had thwarted his intention 
to be there in body. 

A case, precisely similar in nature to these, oc- 
curred not long since in the village of Greenpoint, 
L. I. -A Mr. P. whose business was in New York, 
was distinctly observed, by a member of his fa- 
mily who was looking out of the window, to re- 
turn earlier than usual one afternoon, and pass 
through the gate of his front yard, and advance 
towards the house. The person observing him 
immediately went to order his supper, and of 
course lost sight of him. Not entering the house, 
they supposed him to be employed around the 
premises, or that he might have called upon one 
of the neighbors. They kept his supper waiting 
for two hours, when the gentleman himself re- 
turned in body, stating that he had just then come 
directly from his place of business in the city. 
Mr. P. died not long afterward ; but whether this 
phenomenon had any connection with his ap- 
proaching decease, it is impossible to say. 


I could relate other cases of this kind, but my 
space is full, I will, therefore, conclude with the 
remark that these cases, related as having occurred 
among people of widely different habits of thought, 
and resting as they do upon the most respectable 
testimony, cannot reasonably be set down as so 
many sheer fictions, or yet as instances of deluded 
imagination. If the important principles unfolded 
in the forepart of this article do not go far to ex- 
plain them to the satisfaction of the reader, we 
would like to see them explained on more rational 
grounds. W. F. 
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EXERCISE, THE LAW OF DEVELOPMENT. 


Tue wide-spread fallacy that if a person be able 
to live without work it is their right and privilege 
to lead an inactive life, is an error as fatal in its 
effects on health as it is fallacious in principle. 
The right to commit suicide, though practically 
asserted by some, is very generally denied. We 
haye no moral right to abridge our powers of 
mind or body by opium, arsenic, or alcohol, or to 
suspend them by a rope; and we apprehend that 














if man had a just view of the duties he owes to 
himself, his family and the world, he would dis- 
cover in many of his habits that he is a culprit 
under laws more fixed than those of the Medes and 
Persians, 


Men of light occupations, and women whose cir- 
cumstances do not compel them to work, a great 
majority of whom neglect physical exercise, there- 
by become so Geficient in muscular develop- 
ment as to be weak, delicate 
and sickly—ever the prey to 
nervousness, dyspepsia, and 
that long train of chronic dis- 
eases that afflict the human 
race. We pity their condi- 
tion, because, for the most 
part, the evils they suffer 
are brought on by ignorance 
of the laws of their being. 
good terms with such, we will not now blame 
them for what, perhaps, might be called culpable 
ignorance, but good-naturedly address ourselves 
to the task of removing from their minds the veil 
of ignorance that has caused all the ills that 
scourge them, 


It is as natural for a child to exercise as to 
breathe. When unrestrained, nearly all children 
are distinguished for restless activity. Nature bids 
them exercise, and they obey the mandate, often in 
spite of ignorant parents, nurses and teachers, who 
scold and whip them for restlessness, They are more 
disposed to consult their own convenience than 
to study the laws of nature as applicable to their 
young charge, and by dint of praising quietness 
and blaming and punishing activity, the poor 
child’s nature is smothered, and pale cheeks, di- 
minutive muscular development, weakness, dys- 
pepsia, consumption and death, are the fruit of the 
oft-repeated command, “keep quiet.” 


Mothers, if you wish your children to be healthy, 
well-developed and beavtiful, feed them plainly, 
dress them very loosely, and let them run, jump, 
and exercise with all their might from infancy 
onward. The lamb skips and plays, and the colt 
rears and races, not from mental playfulness, but 
because the law of exercise is inwrought in every 
muscle and vital function of its organization. 
Vital force is sent out to the muscles, and they 
feel and obey the command, “act! act!” 


Exercise is as essential to development as air is 
to life. No person can acquire a large, compact, 
muscular organization without it. 


“But, you would not have girls run and romp 
over hill and dale, and laugh boisterously like 
boys.” Let us examine the subject, and see what 
nature, the great teacher, will say concerning it. 
Do young female animals frisk, jump, and play 
like males, and do little girls instinctively laugh 
loudly, and run and play like boys? If so, we 
may safely infer that nature has established the 
Same general law of exercise, not for animals 
merely, but for both sexes of the human race. 


By an irrevocable physiological law, growth of 
brain and body is acquired by exercise. Look at 
the arm and hand of the laboring man or woman, 
and how vast the difference in the size and strength 
of two classes, The same law holds respecting the 
lungs and other vital organs, The heart of him 
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who ereeps through the world languidly and min- 
cingly is small, and weak in its power to circulate 
the blood, while the man who rushes into active 
business earnestly, and uses his museles vigorously, 
his heart is called upon for energetic action in 
sending the blood copiously to all parts of the 
system, and the consequence is, an increase in the 
size and strength of that important organ, 


To illustrate this great law of exercise, we have 





INDIAN CLUB EXERCISE, 


copied from the London Illustrated News an en- 
graying of Mr. Harrison in his Indian club exer- 
cise, with the facts from that paper of the measure- 
ments of the man before and after this mode of 
exercise, 

“We learn that Mr. Harrison first began to use 
the clubs three years ago, at which time his mus- 
cular development was regarded as very great, 
his measurement being then:—Round the chest, 
373 inches; round the upper arm, 13% inches; 
and round the fore-arm, 134 inches. The clubs 
with which Mr, Harrison commenced weighed 
about 7 lb. each; he has advanced progressively 
until he can now wield with perfect ease two 
clubs, each weighing 87 lb,, and his heaviest 
weighs 47 lb. The effect of this exercise on the 
wielder’s measurement is as follows:—Round the 
chest, 423 inches; the upper arm, 15 inches; and 
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the fore-arm, 14 inches. At the same time his 
shoulders have increased immensely ; and the mus- 
cles of his loins, which were weak when he first 
used the clubs, are now largely developed and 
powerful. In short, all the muscles of the trunk 
have been much improved by this exercise.” 
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MICHAEL ANGELO, 


AND HIS FIRST WORK. 


THE accompanying engraving of the celebrated 
Michael Angelo, furnishes a sample of the highest 
order of intellect, with remarkable perceptive 
organs, order, constructiveness, and ideality. He 
had also large reflective organs, a fine and strong 
temperament, and great dignity, force, and per- 
severance of character. As an illustration of his 
talent and character, and the triumph of his 
genius over circumstances, we give a sketch of his 
first work and introduction to notice in the world 
of art:— 

The distinguished painter, sculptor, and immor- 
talized architect of St. Peter’s Church at Rome, 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti, was born in Tuscany, 
in 1474. He was put out to nurse to the wife of 
a sculptor, and may therefore be said to have 
sucked sculpture in his very milk. 

He entered the studio of Ghiralandajo at the 
age of thirteen, and performed feats unequalled in 
the annals of art. He seldom had his work cor- 
rected, as his copy always surpassed the original, 
His master being a superior man himself, and 
capable of appreciating talent wherever found, 
encouraged his pupil in these developments of 
youthful excellence. Not so with his companions, 
They could not look upon their young rival with 
complacency, for genius of this character could 
not be suffered to exist in a lad of thirteen years, 
Michael Angelo had, therefore, to endure their ill- 
treatment, 

Once our youthful artist took occasion to eriti- 
cise the design of one of his fellow-workmen, and 
thereupon he received such a blow from the exas- 
perated man, that it broke the cartilage of his 
nose, from which cause it remained crooked 
through life. 

One day Angelo entered the grounds of the 
Medici. He there beheld treasures of art which 
Lorenzo the Magnificent had collected, such as he 
had never beheld before. Struck with their an- 
tique beauty, an instinctive jealousy prompted 
him, not only to imitate, but to excel these exqui- 
site productions. Procuring a block of marble, he 
divested himself of his outer garments, and seizing 
a chisel and hammer, he began the outlines of a 
faun’s head.* 

The studio of his former master was deserted by 
him, to the no small gratification of his fellows, 
who rejoiced that they were at last rid of their 
detested and hated rival, whose only crime con- 
sisted in his surpassing talent. 

One day, as Michael Angelo was finishing his 
faun’s head, a man of about forty, exceedingly 
plain in feature, and dressed with the greatest neg- 





Faun.—Among the Romans, a kind of demi-god, or rural 
deity, called also Sylvan, and differing little from Satyr. 
The fauns are represented as half goat and half man. 
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ligence, stopped oppesite him, and silently ob- 
served him as he worked. Michael Angelo labored 
with ardor, without taking the slightest notice of 
the unknown, for whom he cared about as much 
as for the dust that fell beneath his chisel. 

When he had given the finishing stroke to his 
work, the young man drew back, after the man- 
ner of artists in general, so as better to judge of 
the effect of his performance, with which he ap- 
peared perfectly satisfied. This was apparently 
the moment awaited by the silent spectator of the 
scene, who, slowly advancing, laid his hand on the 
young sculptor’s shoulder. 

“Friend,” said he, with a slight smile, “ will you 
allow me to make one remark ?” 

Michael Angelo turned round with assurance, 
and with an air combining contempt and inso- 
lence. 

“A remark! You?” said he, slowly. 

“Or, in other words, if you like it better, a 
criticism,” continued the stranger. 

“On my faun’s head?” 

“On your faun’s head,” quietly answered the 
unknown. 

“And pray who are you, sir, who thus assume 
a right to criticise my labor?” 

“Tt can matter little to you who I am, if my 
criticism is correct,” said the stranger. 

“And pray who is to decide between us which 
of the two is right ?” 

“Yourself, if you wish it.” 

“Well, sir, let us hear—speak!” said Michael 
Angelo, folding his arms with an air of defiance. 

“Have you not intended to represent the grin- 
ning head of an old faun?” asked the stranger. 

“Certainly—that is easy enough to be seen.” 

“Well,” suggested the critic, smiling, “where 
did you ever see an old man with a perfect set of 
teeth ?” 

The young man reddened up to the eyes at this 
remark, and bit his lip with vexation. The criti- 








cism was a just one; and, waiting till his interlo- 
cutor had disappeared, he took his chisel, and with 
a couple of blows knocked out two of the faun’s 
teeth ; as it was now late he resolved to return 
the next day and put a finishing stroke to his 
work, 

The following morning at an early hour, Angelo 
repaired to the garden, but to his great surprise, 
his faun had disappeared, and in its place was 
posted the stranger of the day before. 

“Where is my head” angrily asked the young 
sculptor. 

“Tt has been removed by my orders,” quietly 
answered the unknown. 

“ And who are you, sir, who has thus dared to 
give orders in the gardens of Lorenzo the Magnifi. 
cent!” 

“Follow me, and you shall learn,” said the 
stranger. ; 

“T shall certainly follow you, and oblige you to 
return my faun’s head.” 

“Perhaps you will be glad to let it remain 
where it is.” 

“We shall see.” 

“We shall see.” 

The stranger took the way to the palace with 
the same tranquil manner, and was preparing to 
ascend the grand staircase, when the young man, 
seizing his arm, with an exclamation between tim- 
idity and anger, said :— 

“Where are you going, sir? do you think to 
penetrate thus with impunity the apartments of 
the prince? Depend upon it we shall get turned 
out.” 

But the unknown, without paying the slightest 
attention to what the young man said, went on, 
and crossed the ante-chamber. The servants rose 
at his approach, and the guards saluted him with 
respect. Michael Angelo followed with increasing 
uneasiness. . 

“Can he hold some station in the palace?” 
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thought he, rather uneasy at the idea ; in that 





case, 
I am wrong in speaking so freely. Well, after all, 
my faun belongs to me, and he must return it; it 
is my work, Atall events I can pay him for the 
marble. . 

The unknown traversed the gallery and the sa- 
loon without the slightest impediment. 

“The devil!” thought Michael Angelo, ‘‘ can he 
be the prince’s secretary? if so, F shall be inanice 
predicament, after my impertinence to him. Oh! 
what a blind fool I have been.” 

The unknown now opened the door of a cham- 
ber regally furnished, and rich with objects of art 
of the greatest value. 


The young sculptor paused on the threshold, 
speechless and trembling; his boldness had quite 
forsaken him, and he gave himself up for lost. He 
had certainly offended a person of immense power, 
when that person could so unceremoniously enter 
the private apartments of Lorenzo de Medici, with- 
out being so much as announced; as he endeavored 
to stammer forth a few words of apology, he raised 
his eyes, and to his astonishment beheld his faun’s 
head resting on a rich pedestal. 

“ Yousee, my friend,” said the unknown, in the 
same kind tone, “that if I have removed your 
faun from the garden, it was but to putit ina 
more worthy place.” 

“But, good heavens!” exclaimed the young art- 
ist, assailed by a new terror, “ what will the prince 
say when he sees this wretched attempt of mine 
among so many precions objects of art ?” 

“The prince approves of it, and, as a proof of 
what I say, he extends to you his hand, in token 
of his approbation, Come, my young friend, will 
you not take it?” 

Any other would have fallen on their knees 
at the prince’s feet; but Michael Angelo, moved 
even to tears, could only hang his head, while he 
cordially pressed the hand which was held out to 
him. 

“From this day forth consider yourself as one 
of my family, my young friend,” said the prince ; 
“you shall work in my studio, you shall dine at 
my table, and be treated as my son. Go to my 
wardrobe, and let them give you a handsome vio- 
let mantle, equal to that worn on festive days by 
Peter and John of Medicis.” 


“ My lord,” answered the young sculptor, much 
affected, “before I accept your precious favors, 
allow me to run to my father that he may share 
my happiness; he disdains my love of art, and 
has turned me out of doors as a worthless and 
idle son; I would return to him humble and 
obedient. I know my father; though inflexible, 
he is just; and perhaps, when he knows what has 
happened to me, instead of regretting it, he will 
have aright to be glad of my fault. And from 
this day forth I may be proud to present myself, 
not only at home, but everywhere; for has not 
Lorenzo of Medicis, the greatest man of his time, 
conferred upon me the title of artist ?” 


“Tis well, my son,” replied the prince, “return 
to your home and to your father, and announce to 
him that my patronage shall be extended to all his 
family; and also, that I permit him to present 
himself, whenever he wishes, at the palace, to 
demand of me whatever office shall best suit his 
taste.” 4 
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THE GOOD SCHOOLMASTER ILLUSTRATED. 


THE GOOD SCHOOLMASTER. 





Tue organ of Philoprogenitiveness is dominant 
on the head of this good and worthy friend of 
children. Benevolence is equally large, and the 
inferior passions are very weak. No doubt this 
man has made choice of this vocation, which is so 
irksome to all who are not kindled by a love for 
children, from an active sympathy with infancy 
and weakness. 

How greatly such a man is beloved! No doubt, 
as much as he loves, for affection draws affection. 
And these children, who rush into his arms as if 
he wished to press them all together to his heart! 
The smallest is his favorite; the child stretches on 
tip-toe to reach the neck of the good master; the 
middle one strives to attract the attention of the 
common friend; while the third, more reserved, 
and inspired with a tender attachment, seizes the 
arm to which he clings, and on which he leans his 
head at the place where Adhesiveness is located. 

The reader will observe the great prominence 
in the back part of the head of the good school- 
master, in the region of Philoprogenitiveness, 
Those who do not know the location of the organ 
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are referred to the Symbolical Head on the 
twenty-third page. Self-Esteem, Firmness and 
Combativeness are also rather small, while Cau- 
tiousness, Veneration and Benevolence are pre- 
dominant. These developments indicate a very 
strong resemblance to the female character; and 
as woman is by nature better adapted to train and 
educate the young mind than man, therefore those 
men who most strongly resemble their mothers in 
mental development and disposition are better 
fitted by nature for teachers. Not one man in 
five thousand, who does not inherit strongly these 
maternal qualities, ever feels an inclination to 
teach the young, or would succeed, were they to 
make the attempt. Many men there are who take 
up teaching as a merely pecuniary matter to eke 
out the winter months profitably, or to enable 
them to pay their way through college, whom 
nature has not fitted for the vocation, They may 
have learning and intellect, but they lack the 
social qualities requisite to make teaching a plea- 
sure. Let school committees and parents study 
Phrenology, if they would select such teachers as 
will excel in winning the love, while they de- 
velop the intellect, of children. 
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THE NEW WORLD CRYSTAL PALACE. 


This building, constructed of Iron and Glass, is being erected on Reservoir Square in the City of New York, by the 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE EXHIBITION OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS, incorporated under an Act of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, the 11th day of March, 1852. The use of Reservoir Square is granted by the Municipal Authorities of the 


City. The Croton Reservoir is seen on the right in the distance. 
surmounted by a Greek Cross, with a Dome over the intersection. 


365 feet. 
square feet. .-Whole area, 173,000 square feet, or 4 acres. 


CRYSTAL PALACE 
FOR THE WORLD’S FAIR, 1858. 


ANNEXED is a wood engraving of the elevation 
of the building now erecting on Reservoir Square, 
ia the city of New York, for the purposes of an 
Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations, or, as it 
is more familiarly termed, a Crystal Palace, or 
World’s Fair; and it is proper to preface a descrip- 
tion of the edifice by a statement of the general 
organization of the enterprise. 

The prodigious success of the London Exhibi- 
tion turned the minds of the industrial world to 
the propriety and expediency of repetitions of that 
effort in different parts of Europe. Thus, there 
has already been one in Austria; the same has 
been done in Ireland; and preparations are mak- 
ing for one on a.very extensive scale in Paris in 
the year 1854. 

It is very natural that those citizens of the 


United States who were in London in the summer 


of 1851, and who saw and felt the gratifying tri- 
umphs that our people achieved during that year, 
and who also saw the peculiarly popular character 
of expositions of this kind, and their beneficial 
tendencies in regard to the working classes, should 
early have entertained the idea of repeating the 
Exhibition on this side of the water. Accordingly, 
shortly after the close of the London Fair, steps 
were taken for the purpose. 

The form of our political system, and the Con- 
stitutional restrictions imposed on our State and 
Federal action, rendered it impossible that the af- 
fair should be, as it was in England, taken up and 
carried on by Government; and it therefore be- 
came necessary to rely on individual enterprise 
and activity. 

New York, the commercial metropolis of the 
Union, was naturally selected for the spot; and 


a 


Height of Dome to top of Lantern, 148 feet. Entire space on Ground Floor, 111,000 square feet. 





The Ground Plan of the Building forms an octagon, and ig 
The extreme length and breadth of the building are each 


on the 3d day of January, 1852, the municipal 
authorities of that city, perceiving the immense 
benefits that must flow from such an enterprise, if 


Galleries, 62,000 | 





properly conducted, not only to the commerce and | 


prosperity of the city, but to the cause of popular 
instruction and of healthful entertainment, granted 
a lease of Reservoir Square for the object. 


The Legislature was then applied to, and that 
body, on the 11th of March, granted a Charter of 
Incorporation to the AssooraTion For THE EXxurBI- 
TION OF THH INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS. 

The principal provisions were as follows: 

The Association was incorporated with a capi- 
tal of two hundred thousand dollars, leave being 


given to raise the same to three hundred thousand 
dollars. 


They were authorized to occupy any real estate 
that might be granted them, and thereon to erect 
a building for the purpose of the Exhibition of 
the Industry of all Nations. They were further 
empowered to award Prizes, and to do everything 
necessary to carry out the general object. 


On the 17th of March, Mr. Turoporr SepewicK 
was elected President, and Mr, Witt1am WHETTEN 
Secretary. 

The next important step was to secure the co- 
operation and countenance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It was essential in order to obtain ex- 
tensive support from the manufacturers of Europe 
that their goods should be admitted duty free. 
The proper department of the Government of the 
United States treated the matter with cordial lib- 
erality; and on the 24th day of May, Mr. Max- 
wELL, Collector of the Port of New York, made a 
written communication to the President of the 
Association, stating that the building, when ereet- 
ed, would be made a bonded warehouse, so as to 
receive goods free of duty while on exhibition, 














It next became necessary to organize the For- 
eign Department of the enterprise; and it being 
essential that the affairs of the Association in Eu- 
rope should be for the sake of order conducted by 
some one competent Agent, they selected for that 
purpose Mr, Cuartes Buscuex, of London, whose 
great experience as Commissioner of the Austrian 
Department at the London Exhibition of 1851, 
and whose excellent character and high social po- 
sition, pointed him out as eminently fitted for the 
place ; and arrangements were thereupon entered 
into by which Mr. Buscurx was authorized to se- 
cure the co-operation of the Manufacturers of Eu- 
rope. The appointment of Mr. Buscuex was made 
on the 25th of June. Shortly after, Mr. C. E. Der- 
MOLD was appointed Superintending Architect and 
Engineer: Mr. Horatio Auten, Consulting Engi- 
neer ; and Mr. Epmunp Hurry, Consulting Archi- 
tect. 

The next step was to obtain the plan of the 
building. Sir Josrrn Paxton had, with great lib- 
erality, furnished one of singular beauty, but the 
peculiar shape of the ground rendered it impossi- 
ble to use it. The late lamented Mr. Downing—a 
name dear to this country—offered another of 
striking ingenuity, but this was also excluded by 
the terms of the grant from the city, which per- 
emptorily required that the building should be 
exclusively of Iron and Glass. Many other plans 
were offered, of great beauty and originality ; and 
from these the Board, after much consultation, 
determined to select the one at the head of this 
sheet. 

The plan was adopted on the 27th August. 


The Masonry Contracts were signed on the 4th 
of September; and on the 25th of the same month 
the principal part of the Iron work was contracted 
for. By the Masonry Contracts, the foundation 
was to be delivered on the 21st of October; and 
by the Iron Agreements, the delivery of castings 
was to commence at the same time. 


We shall now go into the details of the site and 
size of the building. Reservoir Square, on which 
it is erected, lies at the northern extremity of the 
city ef New York, west of the Croton Distributing 
Reservoir, and between that mighty mass of stone 
and the Sixth Avenue. The precise distance from 
the Reservoir to the Sixth Avenue is 445 feet, and 
the width, north and south, from Fortieth to For- 
ty-second street, is 455 feet. 


It will be observed that this piece of ground is 
nearly square. The shape is unfavorable for ar- 
chitectural purposes. In other respects no better 
spot could be found in the city. The Sixth Ave- 
nue Railroad runs directly past it; the Fourth 
Avenue Railroad runs near it; and it lies imme- 
diately in the vicinity of the Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth Avenues, the main thoroughfares of that 
part of the city. 

The architects and designers whose plan was 
adopted by the Board, are Messrs. Carstensen and 
Gildemeister. Mr. Gildemeister has been some 
time settled among us, and is not only an archi- 
tect, but an artist. Mr. Carstensen is the designer 
of the Tivoli and Casino of Copenhagen, the prin- 
cipal public grounds of that city, and has recently 
established his home under the broad shelter of 


the Republic. A 


The main features of the building are as follows: 
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It is, with the exception of the floor, entirely con- 
structed of iron and glass. The general idea of 
the edifice is a Greek cross, surmounted by a dome 
at the intersection. Each diameter of the cross 
will be 865 feet 5 incheslong. There will be 
three similar entrances; one on the Sixth Avenue, 
one on Fortieth, and one on Forty-second street. 
Each entrance will be 47 feet wide, and that on 
the Sixth Avenue will be approached by a flight 
of eight steps; over each front is a large semi- 
circular fan light, 41 feet wide and 21 feet high, 
answering to the arch of the nave. Each arm of 
the cross is on the ground plan 149 feet broad. 
This is divided into a central nave and two aisles, 
one on each side; the nave 41 feet wide, each 
aisle 54 feet wide. The central portion or nave is 
earried up to the height of 67 feet, and the semi- 
cireular arch by which it is spanned is 41 feet 
broad. There are thus in effect two arched naves 
crossing each other at right angles, 41 feet broad, 
67 feet high to the crown of the arch, and 365 feet 
long; and on each side of these naves is an aisle 
54 feet broad, and 45 feet high. The exterior of 
ridgeway of the nave is 71 feet. Each aisle is 
covered by a gallery of its own width, and 24 feet 
from the floor. The central dome is 100 feet in 
diameter, 68 feet inside from the floor to the spring 
of the arch, and 118 feet to the crown; and on 
the outside, with the lantern, 149 feet. The ex- 
terior angles of the building are ingeniously filled 
up with a triangular lean-to 24 feet high, which 
gives the ground plan an octagonal shape, each 
side or face being 149 feet wide. At each angle 
is an octagonal tower 8 feet in diameter, and 75 
feet high. 





Four large and eight winding stair-cases con- 
nect the principal floor with the gallery, which 
opens on the three balconies that are situated over 
the entrance-halls, and afford ample space for 
flower decorations, statues, vases, etc. The four 
principal stair-cases consist of two flights of steps 
with two landing places to each; the eight wind- 
ing stair-cases are placed in the octagonal towers, 
which lead also to small balconies on the tops of 
the towers and to the roof of the building. 


The building contains on the ground floor 
111,000 square feet of space, and in its galleries, 
which are 54 feet wide, 62,000 square feet more, 
making a total area of 178,000 square feet for the 
purposes of exhibition. There are thus on the 
ground floor two acres and a half, or exactly 
252-100; in the galleries, one acre and 44-100; 
total, within an inconsiderable fraction, four acres. 


There are on the ground floor 190 octagonal 
cast-iron columns, 21 feet above the floor, and 8 
inches diameter, cast hollow, of different thick- 
nesses, from half an inch to one inch. These col- 
umns receive the cast-iron girders, These are 
264 feet long and 3 feet high, and serve to sustain 
the galleries and the wrought-iron construction of 
the roof, as well as to brace the whole structure 
in every direction. The girders, as well as the 
second-story columns, are fastened to the columns 
in the first story, by connecting pieces of the same 
octagonal shape as the columns, 3 feet 4 inches 
high, having proper flanges and lugs to fasten all 
pieces together by bolts. The number of lower- 
floor girders is 252, besides 12 wrought-iron gird- 
ers of the same height, and 41 feet span over a 


part of the nave. The second story contains 148 
columns of the same shape as those below, and 17 
feet '7 inches high, These receive another tier of 
girders, numbering 160, for the support of the 
roofs of the aisles, each nave being covered by 16 
cast-iron semi-circular arches, each composed of 4 
pieces. 

The dome is supported by 24 columns, which 
go up above the second story to a height of 62 
feet above the floor, and support a combination of 
wrought iron arches and girders, on which rests a 
cast-iron bed-plate, so constructed as to receive 
the 32 ribs of the dome. The light is communi- 
cated to the dome through the lantern, as well as 
from the sides, on which 82 escutcheons, in colored 
glass, representing the Arms of the Union and its 
several States, or the emblems of the different na- 
tions, form a part of the decoration. 


The quantity of iron to be used for the building 
will amount to about 1,250 tons. The roof will 
cover an area of 144,000 square feet. The glass 
for the building will amount to 89,000 square feet, 
in 9,027 panes, 16 by 34 or 38 inches. 

On entering this building, the observer’s eye 
will be greeted by the vista of an arched nave, 41 
feet wide, 67 feet high, and 365 feet long; while, 
on approaching the centre, he will find himself 
under a dome 100 feet across, and 118 feet high. 


It is certain, therefore, that the edifice will be 
larger, and more effective in its interior view, than 
anything in the country. 

The aspect of the building will be entirely dif- 
ferent from that of the London Crystal Palace. 
Its form affords the requisite scope for a pleasing 
variety of architectural embellishment, by which 
all monotony can be avoided, and allows a very 
economical use of the ground. The rising dome, 
independent of its effect in the interior arrange- 
ment of the edifice, will give height and majesty. 

The following are the objects which the archi- 
tects have striven to combine in their plan: 


1. The greatest possible interior area. 

2. Perfect safety and elegance of construction. 

3. A well-caleulated and pleasing admission of 
light. 

4, A variety of beautiful views by a mere glance 
of the eye, in the interior. 

Such is the building which will soon salute the 
eyes of the city of New York. In asserting that 
it will be the largest and most beautiful construc- 
tion in the country, nothing has been said more 
than it deserves. But this is its least merit. The 
objects to which the building is destined, form its 
real recommendation, 

There is offered here to the European and do- 
mestic producer an unequaled opportunity of dis- 
playing the works of his skill, without any charge 
from the time that they enter the building till 
withdrawn. ‘The Association have already made 
public the fact, that their object is Hxhibition 
alone, and that they have no interest whatever, 
direct or indirect, in the final disposition to be 
made of articles displayad. They thus avoid com- 
ing in conflict with any branch of regular indus- 
try. There will be gathered here the choicest 
products of the luxury of the Old World, and the 
most cunning devices of the ingenuity of the New. 
The interests of Manufacture, Commerce, and the 
Arts, will all find encouragement and protection 








within these walls, and another guarantee will be 
given to the permanence of peace. Here will be 
collected multitudes of all nations; but the great 
and crowning feature of the enterprise is, that it 
will offer amusement and recreation to the work- 
ing classes, such as they can find no where else; 
that it will be a Patace ror THE Pxorze, 

The Exhibition is already announced to open 
on the 2dof May, 1853. Office of the Associution, 
No. 53 Broadway, N. Y. 








Mechanical Department. 


MANUFACTURE OF GLASS: 


ITS HISTORY AND MYSTERY. 





NUMBER ONE, 


Since glass is becoming an article of such impor- 
tance as to constitute, with iron, the entire mate- 
rial of which the largest edifices are constructed, 
the Crystal Palaces of London and New York, for 
the exhibition of the world’s industry, being emi- 
nent examples, and as glass is every year entering 
more and more largely into works of taste and 
utility, we have thought that a series of articles 
on the nature, manufacture, and uses of glass, would 
be particularly acceptable to our readers. Health 
cannot be enjoyed in the dark. The sunlight is 
almost as necessary to man as to vegetable life. 
When the tariff on glass in England was modified, 
which had been so exorbitantly taxed that peo- 
ple of the middle and lower class, to save the tax, 
used but two or three panes to light a large room, 
the people at once used it much more freely, and 
the influence of light upon health was such, that in 
a short time the health reports exhibited a signal 
diminution of sickness. We use in this country 
too many curtains and blinds to darken our 
houses, for fear of fading carpets and furniture, - 
and become ourselves faded. 

Upwards of two thousand years ago, perhaps 
three, a company of merchants, who had a cargo 
of nitre on board their ship, were driven by the 
winds on the shores of Galilee, close to a small 
stream that runs from the foot of Mount Carmel. 
Being here weather-bound till the storm abated, 
they made preparations for cooking their food on 
the strand; and not finding stones to rest their 
vessels upon, they used some lumps of nitre for 
that purpose, placing their kettles and stew-pans 
on the top, and lighting a strong fire underneath, 
As the heat increased, the nitre slowly melted 
away, and flowing down the beach, became mixed 
up with the sand, forming, when the incorporated 
mass cooled down, a singularly beautiful, trans- 
parent substance, which excited the astonishment 
and wonder of the beholder, 

Such is the legend of the origin of Grass.* 

A great many centuries afterwards—that is to 
say, towards the close of the fifteenth century, 





* This story is related by Pliny, but disbelieved by many 
modern authors of Treatises on Chemistry, upon no better 
ground than the probability that glass-making was known 
long before. The supposition is as vague as the tradition, 
to which no date is assigned. The circumstance itself, how- 
ever, is extremely probable,.as the sand on the shore to 
which the legend is assigned was peculiarly adapted to the 
manufacture of glass, and is supposed to have supplied the 


materials for the glass-houses of Tyre and Sidon. 
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of the Christian era—when some of the secrets 
of the Glass-house, supposed to have been known 
to the ancients, were lost, and the simple art 
of blowing glass was but scantily cultivated—an 
artificer, whose name has unfortunately escaped 
immortality, while employed over his crucible 
accidentally spilt some of the material he was 
melting. Being in a fluid state, it ran over 
the ground till it found its way under one of the 
large flag-stones with which the place was paved, 
and the poor man was obliged to take up the 
stone to recover his glass. By this time it had 
grown cold, and to his infinite surprise he saw 
that, from the flatness and equality of the surface 
beneath the stone, it had taken the form of a slab 
—a form which could not be produced by any 
process of blowing then in use. 


Such was the accident that led to the discovery 
of the art of casting Prate-Guass. 


These are the only accidents recorded in the 
History of Glass. For the rest—the discovery of 
its endless capabilities and applications—we are 
indebted to accumulated observation and perse- 
vering experiment, which, prosecuting their inge- 
nious art-labors up to the present hour, promise 
still farther to enlarge the domain of the Beautiful 
and the Useful. 

It would be a piece of pure pedantry to attempt 
to fix the origin of glass-making. Some writers 
assert that glass was known before the flood. No 
doubt it was, since it would be impossible to light 
a fire, and urge it to a great heat without vitrify- 
ing some part of the bricks or stones of which the 
furnace was built. And that very vitrification 
contained the secret of glass. But such rude hints 
of the mysteries of nature are usually thrown 
away upon the world for a long time before peo- 
ple begin to think of turning them to any practi- 
cal use. How many still more obvious hints were 
thrown out by Nature before Harvey and Newton 
determined the circulation of blood and the law 
of gravitation? Yet blood circulated and apples 
fell from the beginning of time. 

Through the wastes of speculation over which 
this inquiry has spread, the earliest attested fact 
we meet with is the erection of a glass-house in 
the city of Tyre. This is the first glass-house on 
record. Glass may have been known, or rather 
seen before (which is quite a different matter ;) 
but this is the first historical instance of glass hav- 
ing been made, not by an accidental combination 
of its elements, but by human skill. Tyre, whose 
extensive commerce gave her the command of vast 
vents for her productions, held in her hands for 
many ages the staple of the manufactures, obtain- 
ing materials from the shore of the river Belus, 
at whose embouchure the weather- bound merchants 
cooked the famous dinner which is said to have 
originated the discovery. The legend may have 
no foundation in truth; but it derives a color of 
likelihood from the profitable use which was after- 
wards made of the glittering sands of that coast. 

Of the antiquity of glass, simply considered as a 
hard and brittle mass which, when broken, reveals 
a luminous fracture, we have abundant evidence. 
Fragments and utensils of glass have been found 
amongst the ruins of Thebes and Herculaneum, 
That the Egyptians were acquainted with its pro- 
duction is evinced in the beads with which some 


of their mummies are adorned. These beads have 
a coating of glaze, which is composed of glass, col- 
ored with a metallic oxide. There were glass 
manufactories at Alexandria in the time of the 
Emperor Hadrian, who sent home, as objects of 
great value and curiosity, several glass cups of di- 
vers colors which were used by the Egyptians in 
the worship of the Temple. From Alexandria, 
probably, the art traveled to ®ome, where a 
coarse manufacture of drinking vessels existed 
from the time of Nero; [This emperor is said to 
have given for two cups, with handles, a sum of 
6000 sestertia, a sum equal to nearly 50,0002. of 
our money. They were not large, but, from their 
transparency, bore a resemblance to crystal;} and 
in the tomb of Alexander Severus (who died a. p. 
235) was found the celebrated Portland Vase, 
which was for two centuries the glory of the Bar- 
berini Palace, and which, long supposed to be 
made of porcelain, is now ascertained to be com- 
posed of deep blue glass, sculptured in bas-relief, 
with white opaque figures of exquisite workman- 
ship. The poets of the Augustan age make fre- 
quent allusion to the lustre and transparency of 
glass; yet beyond its employment in drinking- 
cups and ornaments, and, still more extensively in 
imagerial apostrophes to Bacchus and Venus, they 
knew nothing of its wider application to domestic 
and scientific uses, 


When glass first came to be used for windows 
cannot with any certainty be determined. St. 
Jerome (a. p. 422) makes the earliest allusion to 
glass windows; and a century later the windows 
of St. Sophia at Constantinople are spoken of as 
being covered with glass. But such instances at 
that period were rare. The Italians were the first 
to employ glass in this way, after them the French, 
and then at a long interval, the English, who ap- 
pear to have been as slow in availing themselves 
of the new way of lighting their houses as they 
were in conforming to the Georgian Calendar, 
which had been adopted in most of the countries 
of Europe a full century and a half before it was 
recognized in this country. In this, as in all other 
things, we showed ourselves averse to innovations 
—an obstinacy which, while it makes us hesitate 
over sudden changes, gives stability to the im- 
provements we embrace. This very article of 
windows furnishes a signal proof of the fact: for, 
long as we halted behind Italy and France we ex- 
ceed them both in the solidity and fineness of the 
material we employ for that purpose. Compare 
the windows of an Italian palazzo or a French 
chateau with those of a private gentleman’s house, 
or a citizen’s villa in England, and our practical 
superiority will become apparent. 


In the manufacture of glass for ornaments, or 
common uses, we may claim nearly as remote an 
antiquity as Italy herself. Gass was made in Eng- 
land before the Roman invasion. In many parts 
of the country, articles of glass have been found 
having a narrow perforation and thick rim, called 
by the Britons glass adders, and supposed to have 
been used as amulets by the Druids. We owe 
nothing to the Romans, either for the introduction 
or cultivation of the manufacture, their luxu- 
rious tastes leading them to prefer silver and 
gold for their vessels, and to feel rather jealous of 
the cheaper beauty of glass. Our early produc- 
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tions in this way were probably neither numerous 
nor elaborate; and the art of making glass win- 
dows was unknown amongst us till the year 674, 
when, according to the Venerable Bede, artificers 
were brought over from the Continent by Abbot 
Benedict to glaze the windows of the church and 
monastery of Weremouth in Durham. Some say 
they were brought over by Wilfrid, Bishop of 
Worcester, who lived about the same time. Both 
traditions agree, however, as to the period. The 
novelty lingered a long time in the church before 
it found its way into the dwellings of the people; 
five centuries at least elapsed before it made any 
great advance, and even then it was confined to 
public foundations and the houses of the rich. 


The windows that were in use before the intro- 
duction of glass must have been special curiosities. 
Poor people had no windows at all, but open 
spaces, closed up at night; and even amongst the 
gentry, linen cloths and wooden lattices were the 
chief expedients for the admission of light. The 
wealthy classes, who could afford much more 
costly resources, had brilliant stones fixed in their 
windows, such as agate, alabaster, &e, of which 
some interesting specimens have been found at 
Herculaneum, where the largest houses were 
lighted by means of transparent tale. In England 
glass windows did not come into general use till 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century, or rather 
later. Aubrey tells us that, except in the churches 
and gentlemen’s houses, glass windows were rare 
before the time of Henry VIII., and that in his 
own remembrance, before the civil wars, copyhol- 
ders and poor people had none. In Scotland, so 
late as 1661, we learn from Ray’s Itinerary, that 
the windows of ordinary country houses were not 
glazed, and only the upper parts of those of the 
king’s palace had glass, the lower having two 
wooden shutters, which were occasionally opened 
to admit the fresh air. 


The French government gave considerable en- 
couragement to the manufacture of glass early in 
the fourteenth century, stimulated by the example 
of the Italians, who for more than a century before 
had excited the wonder and admiration of Europe 
by their crystal mirrors: the manufacture was 
preserved as a profound secret at Venice, from 
whence the whole continent was supplied. The 
secret, however, was at last discovered by some 
French artists residing in the Venetian state, and 
by them carried into France, under the protection 
of the minister Colbert, who, out of the public 
money, assisted them in the formation of an estab- 
lishment at Tourlaville, near Cherbourg. The 
history of glass in France from that time is a his- 
tory of reverses; and the advances it has made 
have been gained through a series of failures and 
misfortunes, all tending to point the old moral of 
the pernicious effects of government interference 
with a healthy competition of individual skill and 
enterprise, 

The first regular manufactory of glass estab- 
lished in England (for all previous efforts were 
desultory and limited in their operations) was set 
up in 1557, in Crutched Friars, where the finer 
sort was made, and at the same time at Savoy 
House, in the Strand, where flint-glass was pro- 
duced. The processes employed were improved 
in 1635, by the substitution of pit-coal for wood 
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in the furnaces, which was considered so impor- 
tant, that Sir Robert Mansell, by whom it was in- 
troduced, received, in consequence, a monopoly of 
the manufacture of flint glass, 


Some five-and-thirty years later, the second 
Duke of Buckingham, he who “was everything 
by turns, and nothing long,” finding that we were 
compelled to import the finest quality of drinking 
glasses, and other costly productions from Venice, 
induced some artists of that city to settle in Lon- 
don, establishing them at known cost in Lambeth, 
where, in 1673, the first plate-glass for coach-win- 
dows, and windows, was manufactured. From 
that time forth we were no longer dependent on 
foreign supplies in these essential articles. The 
manufacture was still further improved by the 
arrival of the French refugees after the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes; and exactly one cen- 
tury after the establishment of the works at Lam- 
beth, that is to say, in 1778, an act of parliament 
was passed for the incorporation of a company for 
the manufacture of British cast plate-glass, whose 
extensive works at Ravenhead, near Prescot, in 
Lancashire, have continued in full operation down 
to the present time, 


It is worth noting, en passant, that, before the 
arrival of the Europeans, glass was never heard of 
in India; and Mr. Mill informs us that the Hin- 
doos were so ignorant of its optical uses, that they 
expressed unbounded astonishment at a spy-glass. 
In China, to this day, the manufacture is unknown, 
although the Chinese were before all the rest of 
the world, and stiperior to it in the manufacture 
of porcelain. 


The importance of glass, and the infinite variety 
of objects to which it is applicable, cannot be ex- 
aggerated. Indeed it would be extremely difficult 
to enumerate its properties, or to estimate ade- 
quately its value. This thin, transparent substance, 
so light and fragile, is one of the most essential 
ministers of science and philosophy, and enters so 
minutely into the concerns of life, that it has be- 
come indispensable to the daily routine of our 
business, our wants, and our pleasures. It admits 
the sun, and excludes the wind, answering the dou- 
ble purpose of transmitting light and preserving 
warmth; it carries the eyes of the astronomer to 
the remotest region of space; through the lenses 
of the microscope it develops new worlds of vi- 
tality, which, without its help, must have been 
but imperfectly known ; it renews the sight of the 
old, and assists the curiosity of the young; it em- 
powers the mariner to descry distamt ships, and 
to trace far-off shores, the watchman on the cliff to 
detect the operations of hostile fleets and midnight 
contrabandists, and the lounger in the opera to 
make the tour of the circles from his stall; it pre- 
serves the light of the beacon from the rush of the 
tempest, and softens the flame of the lamps upon 
our tables; it supplies the revel with those charm- 
ing vessels in whose bright depths we enjoy the 
color as well as the flavor of our wine ; it protects 
the dial whose movements it reveals; it enables 
the student to penetrate the wonders of nature, 
and the beauty to survey the marvels of her per- 
son; it reflects, magnifies, and diminishes; as a 
medium of light and observation, there is no form 
into which it may not be moulded, or no object 
of luxury, to which it may not be adapted. 


Yet this agent of universal utility, so valuable 
and ornamental in its applications, is composed of 
materials which possess in themselves literally no 
intrinsic value whatever. Sand and sait form the 
main elements of glass. The real cost is in the 
process of manufacture. 

Out of these elements, slightly varied according 
to circumstances, are produced the whole miracles 
of the glasshouge. To any one not previously 
acquainted with the component ingredients, the 
surprise which this information must naturally ex- 
cite will be much increased upon being apprised 
of a few of the peculiarities or properties of glass. 
Transparent in itself, the materials of which it is 
composed are opaque. Brittle to a proverb when 
cold, its tenuity and flexibility when hot are so 
remarkable, that it may be spun into filaments 
as delicate as cobwebs, drawn out like elastic 
threads, till it becomes finer than the finest hair, 
or whisked, pressed, bent, folded, twisted or 
moulded into any desired shape. It is impermea- 
ble to water, suffers no diminution of its weight 
or quantity by being melted down, is capable of 
receiving and retaining the most perfect polish, 
can be carved and sculptured like stone or metal, 
never loses a fraction of its substance by constant 
use, and, notwithstanding its origin, is so insensi- 
ble to the action of acids, that it is employed by 


chemists for purposes to which no other known 


substance can be applied, 
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PHRENOLOGY IN CANADA. 


BY W. .M. WILSON, 


Lrr me premise by stating that Western Cana- 
da is yet but in its infantile condition. It is not 
much more than half a century since it was first 
seriously colonized. But during that time, par- 
ticularly within the last twenty years, it has made 
most astonishing advances in the development of 
its material resources. Its appearance within the 
World’s Exhibition, and the late provincial agri- 
cultural show in Toronto, abundantly testify to my 
statement. It is capable of growing almost any 
thing; and I am certain, from all that I have 
seen, that by and by the genius and enterprise of 
its people will raise it to a dignified position in 
the seale of nations; for, allow me to say, that 
however jealous it is at present of its British pa- 
rentage, the time is not far distant when it will 
presume to thiuk and act independently for itself, 
and voluntarily take its place amongst the con- 
federation of States that constitute the great An- 
glo-American Empire. But its sons are yet busy 
in conquering its aboriginal wildness, and conse- 
quently have not yet had the leisure, perhaps the 
opportunity and taste, to attend to the demands 
and civilizing influences of science. 

Tam unable, at present, to ascertain who were the 


first public exponents of the scienceof phrenology in : 


Canada, Certain it is that Mr. Hoyt, from your side 
of the lines, lectured very successfully on the sci- 
ence in 1836, throughout the various towns and 
cities in W. C. His talents as a phrenologist were 
of the first order; and whatever place he visited 
he has left behind him a salutary, but indelible 
impression upon the minds of those who listened 





to his prelections on the science, and who availed 
themselves of his practical knowledge of the sub- 
ject. Subsequent to him, I believe, came Mr. Tho- 
mas M‘Queen, the “learned stone-mason,” and Dr. 
Gavin Russell, both Scotehmen, and adopted Ca- 
nadians. They also lectured very extensively, both 
here and throughout the lower provinces, and 
abundantly proved themselves to be competent 
and efficient teachers of the science. The former 
now edits the Hamilton Canadian. His fame, 
however, as a political and scientific writer was 
established by the Huron Signal. The latter, a 
few months ago, emigrated to California, only, 
however, to mingle his ashes with its -auriferous 
dust, but never to possess it.. Dr. Russell, as you 
are aware, was a most skillful and industrious phre- 
nologist; but he rendered himself somewhat un- 
popular by unceremoniously mixing up phrenolo- 
gy with his own peculiar views of theology. His 
loss, however, is greatly and widely regretted. 


Your own personal labors in this field some ten 
years ago come next under review. The precious 
seed then sown has brought forth abundant fruit. 
Your visit is remembered by our citizens with 
much pleasure and satisfaction ; and the wniversal 
wish is that you make an early return. 


About six years ago, Mr. Morrison, from Scot- 
land, made a phrenological tour through Canada. 
In combination with his extensive knowledge of 
the science and fine manipulatory powers, he was 
a most eloquent speaker and profound philoso- 
pher. Ishould not omit to record, also, the suc- 
cessful labors of Dr. Nutt, an American, some four 
years ago; as well as those of Messrs. Wall and 
Barr, who figured most popularly on owr phreno- 
logical carpet. Besides these, we have had flying 
visits from various itinerants, who were regarded 
by the “enlightened” as rather empirical in their 
knowledge of the science, and who, consequently, 
cannot be said to have done much good in a phre- 
nological point of view. 

So far as my knowledge extends, the only lee- 
turer of any note who perambulates Canada at 
the present time is Mr. Galbraith. From the nu- 
merous notices which have appeared in the public 
prints, he stands deservedly high in public esti- 
mation. He thoroughly understands the science, 
and communicates it in a most lucid and eloquent 
manner. Particularly in enforcing its doctrines 
in their educational aspect and application, he is 
doing much good. Perhaps it will not be out of 
place to observe, that before he came to Canada, 
he was associated with the Messrs. Chambers, of 
Edinburgh, in the editorial management of their 
various popular periodicals. Doubtless there are 
other professionals in Canada, who, although re- 
spectable enough in their knowledge of the science, 
their names are as yet unknown to phrenological 
fame; as these ascend, however, towards the alti- 
tude of popular distinction, I shall be careful to 


advise you of the fact. In the meantime, let them 


be zealous and disinterested in the good cause. 
Notwithstanding the various efforts that have 
been made from time to time to disseminate the 
facts and principles of phrenology in Canada, so 
far as I am aware, only one phrenological society 
exists, and that is established in Montreal; in con- 
nection with which I must make honorable men- 
tion of the name of Mrs. Davie, whose high ap- 
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preciation and knowledge of the science, in con- 
nection with a most amiable and liberal disposi- 


tion, are well known. ’Tis true that the various 
Mechanics’ Institutes (of which there is one in al- 
-most every city and town in Canada) patronize 
the science extensively, and make it occasionally a 
subject for careful and deliberate inquiry; particu- 
larly would I refer to those of London (C. W.) and 
Toronto, also the enterprising village of Oshawa, 
and the new-born but progressive Sydenham, on 
the banks of the far-off Georgian Bay, all of whose 
members are pretty well initiated into the mysteries 
of the science; and to aid them in their know- 
ledge and demonstration, possess a few casts and 
skulls in their respective cabinets of Canadian 
curiosities, de. 

You are better prepared than I am to intimate 
to your readers as to the extent of the circulation 
of your popular and highly prized Journal, as well 
as the sale of your numerous other works. Cer- 
tain am I, that scarcely a lecture is delivered on 
phrenology, but what there follows in its wake 
an extensive demand for phrenologica! Jiterature, 
combined with the desire to possess works on col- 
lateral branches of information referred to by 
phrenologists. No class of scientific works are 
more insatiably read and studied than these. ’Tis 
true that the Canadian mind approximates very 
much to the Scotch cast—generally slow and cau- 
tious in its apprehension and appreciation of scien- 
tifie knowledge, but for all that pertinaciously in- 
ductive in its researches. What knowledge the 
more reflective portion do receive, is retained 
and acted upon, and invariably gives a coloring 
to their judgment of things in general. This has 
been particularly the case with phrenology. A 
lecturer amongst this people has to offer demon- 
stration upon demonstration, until the ground- 
work of the thonghts is reached. When conyic- 
tion has been generally produced, it is indeed a 
signal triumph. ‘There is one great barrier, which 
ever and anon rises up in the way of an expound- 
er of phrenological science in this country, but 
which does not so much exist in the minds of those 
upon the other side of the line, and that is the 
predominancy of the religious element as a sort of 
umpire in the decision of scientific truth. A wide 
spread prejudice exists in Canada, that phrenology 
and Christianity are antagonistic. Let but a lec- 
turer, however, successfully harmonize these, and 
he will excite and gain over entire communities 
to a hearty acknowledgement of phrenology. 
This, I am happy to state, has been done repeat- 
edly. I fully admit that it is no real phrenologist’s 
business to be at pains to do this. It is quite a 
gratuitous effort on his part. His principal busi- 
ness is to demonstrate its facts, and illustrate its 
doctrines upon natural principles alone; and if 
Christianity is as well demonstrated as phrenology, 
I am not afraid but that they will necessarily har- 
monize, for both are Truru, and both the elabora- 
tion and deduction of sensible and unmistakable 
facts. If they don’t so harmonize in the minds of 
an audience, it is because either the one or the other 
is misrepresented, or imperfectly or erroneously 
appreciated and understood. But the anticipated 
results of such an attempt are so pleasing and 
satisfactory, that it is even worth the efforts of a 
phrenologist to travel out of his way a little so as 
to induce a friendly recognition of the two great 





instruments of human enlightenment and eleva- 
tion. 


The science of phrenology, although, not as yet 
inwrought into the elementary principles of our 
literary and social institutions, is indeed estimated 
by the great proportion of our thinking minds as 
a “oreat fact,” and one therefore which shall by- 
and by be recognized as an essential department 
in the curriculum of study, and one of the “guid- 
ing lights” in education, government, and juris- 
prudence. Let me illustrate and prove this a 
little. 


Besides the worthy editor of the Hamilton Ca- 
nadian, to whom I have already referred, many 
of our city and country editors are thorough and 
earnest believers. Amongst these, perhaps, I 
might refer to James Leslie, Esq., the liberal and 
enterprising conductor of the Zoronto Examiner, 
and last, but not least, the facetious but clever 
editor of the Streetsville Review—a host in himself. 
This gentleman, I may state en passant, is a vete- 
ran in the science (although a little peculiar in his 
own way of thinking about it), having been him- 
self one of George Combe’s earliest students in 
the old country, at the time when the science 
created such excitement amongst the doctors and 
divines of the Scottish metropolis. 


Iam sorry to intimate that phrenology as yet 
forms no part in the education of the “young 
ideas” of the province. Doubtless many of our 
common school teachers perceive the truth, beau- 
ty, and adaptation of the science to the great busi- 
ness of elementary education; but as for contem 
plating how it may be made a successful auxiliary 
in the development and culture of the young 
mind, few of them, in consequence of the bon- 
dage of system, have any adequate conception. As 
for our grammar school teachers, they are so 
thoroughly conservative in their notions of clas- 
sical attainment—most of them having been reared 
in the old country, that, not to speak of finding 
a place in their tuitional exercises, it scarcely has 
a place in their minds. I rather fear, too, that 
most of the professors of our colleges are in much 
about the same condition; and that, therefore, 
phrenology and phrenologists have much to do 
ere they can attain an introduction into the edu- 
cational institutions of Canada. Still we do not 
despair; things are advancing rapidly towards this 
desideratum. 


It is most gratifying to know that a great pro- 
portion of the dissenting clergy of Western Cana- 
da, particularly those belonging to the Baptist 
denomination, are thorough phrenologists; one of 
these was once a professional himself, and a pretty 
respectable one he was. I refer to Mr., now EI- 
der Abram Duncan, of Victoria. The doctors 
are also, generally speaking, on the side of phre- 
nology ; for, I have it from a respectable authori- 
ty, that out of the medical gentlemen practising 
in a hundred communities, not more than some 
two or three avowed themselves as opponents 
to the science. The old objection of the eonfor- 
mation of the cerebral conyolutions not being 
consistent with the phrenological developments, 
is rapidly giving way before the anatomical de- 
monstrations of Gall and Spurzheim, as opposed to 
the irrational “cheese-slicing” theory. This is a 
great triumph; for, allow me to say, the doctors of 











Western Canada are the “bone and sinew” of all 
intellectual progress in the various towns and vil- 
lages of the province. With them on our side, 
phrenology will most assuredly go ahead. 


From what I have stated, then, you will per- 
ceive that phrenology exercises, as yet, no positive 
or direct control over the public sentiment. It is, 
indeed, admitted by the great majority to be a 
sound, consistent theory of mental philosophy ; but 
yet it does not so influence them as would lead 
to demand the application of its doctrines and de- 
monstrations to the institutions of society. It will 
doubtless in a few years come to this. In the 
meantime it is only insinuating and indoctrinat- 
ing itself in the public mind. In this country the 
wide extremes of radicalism on the one hand, and 
ultra conservatism on the other, exist as much in 
science as they do in either polities or religion. 
Perhaps were we more democratic in our usages, 
Truth would progress much faster. At present the 
old stupid ery of “innovation” is too clamorous 
for anything being done in remodelling our edu- 
cational or judiciary institutions after the phreno- 
logical fashion. ’Tis true that not a few of our 
leading legislators are phrenologists, in the highest 
sense of the term. But they seemingly cannot or 
dare not publicly acknowledge phrenology, al- 
though an attentive and scrutinizing observer 
might perceive that the true philosophy of mind 
constitutes the deep undercurrent of their thoughts 
and convictions. With them, as with our public 
speakers and Jittératewrs, it is occult in its in- 
fluences, and indirect in its acknowledgement, 
but no less actuating in its principles, and silently 
formative in general results. But, after all, the 
selfish principles of place, power, and popular in- 
fluence are yet too predominating for the truthful, 
righteous, and reformatory doctrines of phrenolo- 
gy being publicly acknowledged and openly prae- 
tised. 





ANCIENT LANDMARKS. 


— 


Tur world is more wide awake than in former 
times; its great aim is to perfect in everything as 
soon as possible. For this purpose the infancy of 
anew science is an infancy of storms; its defend- 
ers and advocates for a time work incessantly ; 
the weak points are strengthened, the gaps filled 
up, until ere long the whole is completed in sub- 
stantial and harmonious proportions. The sci- 
ence is then accepted, becomes a matter of fact, 
and the object sought in regard to it is not over- 
throw, but improvement. 

And thus has it been with phrenology, which 
was forced, like the rest, to undergo its period of 
trial and triumph. The time has gone by when 
we were weekly, if not daily, greeted with sar- 
casms and dissertations against it. As it advanced, 
these became less and less, and have so rarely oc- 
eurred of late years that there seemed little pros- 
pect of ever seeing them again. It is seldom that 
a person of any education can now be found who 
doubts that the rotation of the earth causes day 
and night; yet even such turn up now and then. 
Some twelve years since a teacher remarked to 
his principal, that he could not conscientiously 
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take charge of the geography class, as he could 
not endorse all that was taught in the September 
Book. The work in use was Roswell C. Smith’s 
Productive Geography, specially chosen and valued 
by the principal; and he was rather taken aback 
to hear this charge against his favorite. “ What 
part of the book do you believe wrong?” “That 
portion where it explains the rotation of the 
earth.” ‘Don’t you believe the earth rotates on 
its axis?” “I donot. I cannot believe what my 
senses cannot comprehend; and in this case the 
senses are directly opposed toit. I can see the sun 
rise, go over the earth, and set.” “Have you ever 
been to London?” “No.” “Do you believe 
there is such a placef” “Yes.” “Do you believe 
it as firmly as you see menow!” “Ido.” “Yet 
your senses have not given you this information.” 
“No; but I have seen others whose senses have 
given it to them; but I never saw any one who 
had seen the earth rotate, or even saw it round. 
To me it appears flat, and the sun goes over it.” 
This, be it remembered, was before the days of the 
pendulum experiment, which claims to make the 
eye perceive the rotation. ‘You say you can see 
the sun rise and set?” “Yes.” “ Does it rise in 
the same direction every morning!” “It does,” 
“How does it get back there? Isthere ahole un- 
der the earth’s surface through which it runs every 
night?” He was much puzzled at this question, 
thought the matter over for a couple of months, 
examined the evidences, and finally gave in a 
ready adhesion to the doctrine. The new ideas 
thus acquired, it would seem, are sufficient for a 
life-time ; he has gained no others, and is to this 
day a contemptuous disbeliever in phrenology. 


It is perhaps well that such monuments remain 
of past opinions: otherwise we might want date 
to measure our progress. They refresh our mem- 
ory, and cause us to review history. Two more 
such instances have lately exhibited signs of vitali- 
ty, and we shall exhibit them to our readers, as 
choice rarities, 

The first of these is the Rev. Edwin Hall, D.D., 
of Norwalk, Ct. Ina published address, de- 
livered August 4th, 1852, before the Society of In- 
quiry in the Theological Institute of Connecticut, 
E. Windsor, there occurs the following passage, p. 
6:—“To what demonstrable absurdities, under 
the name of philosophy, will not human nature 
descend? The Phrenologists, the Mesmerisers, the 
Spiritual Rappers!—was ever an age so shamed 
with the credence of absurdities, at once so mon- 
strous and so puerile?” 


The second—O, tell it not in Gath, publish it 
not in Askelon!—is from the learned and grave 
editor of Harper’s Magazine, who gives utterance 
in his December’s sermon to the following anni- 
hilating denunciation, which will undoubtedly 
have the effect, coming, as it does, from such high 
authority, of extinguishing the light of Gall :—“In 
they [the meanings given to words] produce a 
change in our moral and political dialect. Thus 
phrenology has infeeted language with its misera- 
ble cant, and socialism is certainly aiming to pro- 
duce the same effect. The advocates of both im- 
pudently employ their own quackish terminology, 
as though it had become an established part of 
human speech. Thus the very instrument of 
thinking is vitiated at the fountain head, and the 


false philosophy, of which a certain hinge is the 
symbol, begins to mould the conceptions before it 
is distinctly understood as a new system of belief.” 
What a pity it is that phrenology has already suc- 
ceeded in its vile attempt, for this the sapient 
editor distinctly admits, and that too late to do 
anything with it or oppose its progress; every 
nerve must be strained to prevent the entrance in 
a similar way of “ other heresies.” 


Curnts af the Ranth. 


DOMESTIC. 








Poriticat.—The Thirty Second Congress com- 
menced its Second Session at Washiugton on Mon- 
day, December 6. A quorum of forty-seven Sen- 
ators being present, the Senate was called to order 
by Hon. William R. King, at 12 o’clock. A debate 
ensued on the claims of Mr. Dixon, who presented 
his credentials as chosen by the Legislature of 
Kentucky as the successor of Mr. Clay. It was 
contended by the opponents of Mr. Dixon, that 
there was no vacancy in the Senatorial representa- 
tion of Kentucky, while on the other side, it was 
argued that the appointment of Mr. Meriweather 
was only to the 1st of September, the date when 
Mr. Clay’s term of service expired by his act of 
resignation. The subject, after an animated discus- 
sion, was postponed, and has not yet been finally 
decided. 


The House was called to order by the Speaker, 
soon after 12 o’clock, when 182 members answer- 
ed to their names, The President’s Message was 
received and ordered to be printed. In this docu- 
ment Mr. Fillmore states that the illness and death 
of Mr. Webster has prevented the commencement 
of anegotiation with Great Britain in regard to 
the subject of the Fisheries, on the coast of the 
British Provinces, with a view to place them on 
the footing of reciprocal privilege. If it is found 
practicable to come to a mutually satisfactory 
agreement, conventions may be concluded in the 
course of the present winter. The Ministers of 
France and England bave invited the United 
States Government to become a party to an agree- 
ment disclaiming all intention to obtain possession 
of the Island of Cuba. This invitation has been 
declined. The title of Peru to the Lobos Islands 
has been fully confirmed, and the temporary wrong 
which she has suffered has been fully repaired, by 
the unreserved acknowledgment of her sover- 
eignty. The expedition to Japan has been placed 
under the command of a discreet and intelligent 
officer of the highest rank, with instructions to 
obtain from the Government of that country some 
relaxation of the inhospitable and anti-social sys- 
tem which it has pursued for about two centuries. 
He has been directed particularly to remonstrate 
in the strongest language against the cruel treat- 
ment to which our shipwrecked mariners have 
often been subjected, and to insist that they shall 
be treated with humanity. He is instructed, how- 
ever, at the same time to give that Government 
the amplest assurance that the objects of the 
United States are friendly and peaceful. Should 
the Expedition be crowned with success, the ad- 
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vantages will not be confined to the United States. 
but, as in the case of China, will be equally en- 
joyed by all the other maritime powers. In all 
the steps preparatory to this expedition the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has been materially 
aided by the good offices of the King of the Neth- 
erlands, the only European power having any 
commercial relations with Japan. 

The cash receipts into the Treasury for the fiscal 
year ending the 30th June last, exclusive of trust 
funds, were forty-nine millions seven hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand three hundred and eighty- 


. six dollars and eighty-nine cents, (49,7 28,386 89,) 


and the expenditures for the same period, likewise 
exclusive of trust funds, were forty-six millions 
seven thousand eight hundred and ninety-six dol- 
lars and twenty cents, ($46,007,896 20,) of which 
nine millions four hundred and fifty-five thousand 
eight hundred and fifteen dollars and eighty-three 
cents ($9,455,815 83) was on account of the prin- 
cipal and interest of the publie debt, including 
the last instalment of the indemnity to Mexico, 
under the treaty of Gaudaloupe Hidalgo, leaving 
a balance of $14,632,136 87 in the Treasury on 
the first day of July last. Since this latter period, 
further purchases of the principal of the public 
debt have been made to the extent of two mil- 
lions four hundred and fifty-six thousand five 
hundred and forty-seven dollars and forty-nine 
cents, ($2,456,547 49,) and the surplusin the Trea- 
sury will continue to be applied to that object, 
whenever the stock can be procured within the 
limits, as to price authorized by law. 


The value of foreign merchandise imported dur- 
ing the last fiscal year was two hundred and seven 
millions two hundred and forty thousand one hun- 
dred and one dollars, ($207,240,101:) and the 
value of domestic productions exported was one 
hundred and forty-nine millions eight hundred and 
sixty-one thousand nine hundred and eleven dol- 
lars, ($149,861,911;) besides seventeen millions 
two hundred and four thousand and twenty-six 
dollars, ($17,204,026) of foreign merchandise ex- 
ported; making the aggregate of the entire ex- 
ports one hundred and sixty-seven millions sixty- 
five thousand nine hundred and thirty-seven dol- 
lars, ($167,065,937 ;) exclusive of the above there 
was exported forty-two millions five hundred and 
seven thousand two hundred and eighty-five dol- 
lars, ($42,507,285) in specie; and imported from 
foreign ports five millions two hundred and sixty- 
two thousand and six hundred and forty-three 
dollars, ($5,262,6438.) 

The report from the General Land Office shows 
increased activity in its operations. The survey 
of the northern bound:ry of Iowa has been com- 
pleted with unexampled dispatch. Within the 
last year, 9,222,953 acres of public land have been 
surveyed, and 8,032,463 acres brought into mar- 
ket. 


In the last fiscal year there were sold........1,553.071 acres, 
Located with bounty land warrants.......,.3,201,314 “ 
Located with other certificates..-.............115,682 


++ ee sseeee4,870,067 





Making 2 total of .«csiveessses ssees 


In addition there were— 


Reported under swamp land grants...........-5,219,188 “ 
For internal improvements, railroads, &c......- 4,025,920 * 
Making an aggregate of.........+.++e+++++-13,115,175 acres, 


Being an increase in the amount of lands sold 
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and located under land warrants, of 569,220 acres 
over the previous year, 


The whole amount thus sold, located under land 
warrants, reported under swamp land grants, and 
selected for internal improvements, exceeds that 
of the previous year by 8,342,372 acres; and the 
sales would, without doubt, have been much larger 
but for the extensive reservations for railroads in 
Missouri, Mississippi and Alabama. 

For the quarter ending 30th September, 1852, 
there Were sold -........0sceescccscevcees 243,255 acres, 


Located with bounty land warrants, .....--+ 1,387,116 * 
Located with other certificates .........+-..- 


Making an aggregate for the quarter of .....4,131,253 acres. 


The report of the Postmaster General for the 
detailed operation of his Department during the 
last fiseal year, shows that the receipts from post- 
ages for that time were less by $1,431,696 than for 
the preceding fiscal year, being a decrease of about 
28 per cent. This diminution is attributable to 
the reduction in the rates of postage made by the 
act of March 8, 1851, which reduction took effect 
at the commencement-of the last fiscal year. 


Although in its operation during the last year 
the act referred to has not fulfilled the predictions 
of its friends by increasing the correspondence of 
the country in proportion to the reduction of post- 
age, the President would, nevertheless, question 
the policy of returning to higher rates, Expe- 
rience warrants the expectation that as the com- 
munity becomes accustomed to cheap postage, 
correspondence will increase. It is believed that 
from this cause, and from the rapid growth of the 
country in population and business, the receipts 
of the Department must ultimately exceed its ex- 
penses, and that the country may safely rely upon 
the continuance of the present cheap rate of post- 
age. 

Several other important topics, for which we 
have no space, are presented in the Message, which 
concludes as follows :— 


“Tn closing this, my last annual communication, 
permit me, fellow-citizens, to congratulate you on 
the prosperous condition of our beloved country. 
Abroad its relations with all foreign powers are 
friendly; its rights are respected, and its high 
place in the family of nations cheerfully recog- 
nized. At home we enjoy an amount of happiness, 
public and private, which has probably never fall- 
en to the lot of any other people. Besides afford- 
ing to our own citizens a degree of prosperity, of 
which on so large a scale I know of no other in- 
stance, our country is annually affording a refuge 
and a home to multitudes, altogether without ex- 
ample, from the Old World. 

“ We owe these blessings, under Heaven, to the 
happy Constitution and Government which were 
bequeathed to us by our fathers, and which it is 
our sacred duty to transmit in all their integrity 
to our children. We must all consider it a great 
distinction and privilege to have been chosen by 
the people to bear a part in the administration of 
such a Government. Called by an unexpected 
dispensation to its highest trust at a season of em- 
barrassment and alarm, I entered upon its arduous 
duties with extreme diffidence. I claim only to 
have discharged them to the best of an humble 
ability, with a single eye to the public good; and 
it is with devout gratitude, in retiring from office, 
that I leave the country in a state of peace and 
prosperity.” 





The Report of the Superintendent of the Census 
gives a variety of interesting statistial facts; 
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The Population of the United States has in- 
creased 837 per cent. during the last fifty gears. 
In that same period the population of France has 
increased but about 30 per cent. The population 
of the United States is now increasing at the rate 
of about three per cent. per annum, while that of 
all Europe is increasing at about the rate of one 
per cent, per annum. 


Of our total population, the deaf and dumb 
are 9,717; the blind, 9,702 ; the insane, 15,768 ; 
the idiotic, 15,706. Of these the colored deaf and 
dumb are but 632; colored blind, 1,715; colored 
insane, 612; colored idiots, 1,476. That is to say, 
the colored persons afflicted with these various 
infirmities are fewer in proportion to their num- 
bers than the whites. 


The Churches, or edifices for public Divine 
worship, in the United States, number Thirty-six 
Thousand, (36,011,) of which the Methodists own 
one-third, or 12,467; the Baptists nearly one- 
fourth, or 8,791 ; the Presbyterians the next num- 
ber, or 4,584; and if we count the Dutch Reform- 
ed, Congregational, Lutheran and German Re- 
formed with the Presbyterian, (and the differences 
between all these seem slight and unessential,) the 
total is 8,112. But the estimated capacity of the 
Presbyterian and allied churches is greater in the 
average than that of the Baptist and Methodist 
churches, so that while all the Methodist churches 
will accommodate but 4,209,333 worshipers, and 
all the Baptist but 3,130,878, the Presbyterian and 
related churches aforesaid have room for 3,705,211 
worshipers, The Catholics have but 1,112 churches, 
accommodating 620,950 worshipers, The Episco- 
palians have 1,422 churches, accommodating 626,- 
213 worshipers. The average number that each 
church edifice in the Union will accommodate is 
884; the total value of church property $86,416,- 
639; and if all the churches should be filled at 
one time they would hold 13,849,886 persons— 
probably something near the total population that 
could at one time attend church. 


The Farm Lands of the United States are set 
down in the census as amounting to 118,457,622 
acres of improved, and 184,621,348 of unimproved; 
total 308,078,970 acres, worth in the average $10 
per acre. The average value of the Farm Lands 
of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, is about $30 
per acre, (New Jersey highest, Pennsylvania low- 
est;) while Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, 
average about $15 per acre. The farm lands of 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee, valued in the average be- 
low $5 per acre. 





Hon. Charles G. Atherton, Democrat, has been 
chosen U. 8. Senator from New Hampshire, from 
the 4th March next, in place of John P, Hale. 





The Legislature of Vermont adjourned Nov. 
24th, after a session of six weeks. Its principal 
measure was a counterpart of the Maine Liquor 
Law, which was passed subject to the approval or 
rejection of the people at a special election next 
March. The vote of the House stood—Yeas 91, 
Nays 90; but on two test votes previously the 
vote stood—1. For dismissing the bill, 77; against 
it, 96. 2d trial, Ayes 88; Noes 92. The Senate 
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ordered the bill to a third reading by 22 to 6, and 
finally passed it by 18 to 6. Hon. Charles K. Wil- 
liams (late Governor and formerly Chief Justice) 
was appointed to Codify the Criminal Laws of 
the State. An attempt to charter a second Rail- 
road from Rutland to Castleton was defeated. The 
Legislature passed resolves in opposition to what 
has been misnamed Reciprocity with Canada, An 
attempt to repeal the new Habeas Cropus Act, was 
defeated. 








Governor Wright, of Indiana, has appointed 
Hon. Charles W. Cathcart (Dem.) to the U.S. Sen- 
ate, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Ex- 
Gov. Whitcomb. 





Hon, William K. Sebastian (Dem.) was re-elect- 
ed to the U.S. Senate for six years from 4th of 
March next, by the Arkansas legislature, on the 
10th November, by a vote of 85 to 4 for John S, 
Roane (Dem.) and 6 for William Stith, 





The Message of the Governor of South Carolina 
was delivered to the legislature on the 23d of No- 
vember. 

It represents the bank of the State to be ina 
highly prosperous condition, the profits of the year 
being 9 per cent, on the capital. 

The Governor recommends that a suitable per- 
son travel over the State once a year to notice the 
operations of the Free-School system, point out 
defects and suggest improvements, and that a Le- 
gislative Committee be appointed to report at the 
next session of the legislature on the criminal law. 
The Governor goes dead against public executions, 
and doubts the propriety of whipping. 

He recommends the legislature to subscribe 
$1,000,000 to the Blue Ridge Railroad, or even 
more, if necessary, to complete it; adding that if 
the stock never paid a dollar interest it would be 
a judicious expenditure. 

He concludes by congratulating the State on 
the present political calm; refers to past Northern 
aggressions; acknowledges that nothing has been 
done by Congress this year to complain of, but be- 
lieves that this cessation from hostile acts against 
our institutions will be of short duration, and 
however strong his conviction as to the propriety 
of attempting to stay the coming storm by sepa- 
rate State action, and however he might deplore 
the decision of the people, God forbid that he 
should fan the expiring embers of party strife by 
recommending it. 

He hopes, however, that the Southern States, on 
the occurrence of further aggression, which will 
surely come, will rise in their majesty and strength, 
and in conjunction with South Carolina, either 
force their rights to be respected in the Union, or 
take their place as a Southern Confederacy among 
the nations of the earth, recommending, in the 
meantime, the development of the resources of the 
State, and by that means giving it all the power 
and strength of which it is capable. 





W. F. Desaussure (Dem.) has been elected U. 8. 
Senator until the 4th of March next. 





Fires in Carirornta.—The almost total destrue- 
tion of Sacramento City by fire occurred about 
11} o’clock on Tuesday night, the 2d of Novem- 
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ber. It broke out in a millinery shop in the heart 
of one of the most combustible blocks in the city. 
The wind was blowing a perfect gale at the time 
from the north, and spread the flames with fearful 
rapidity from block to block. In the short space 
of three hours, 1,600 houses in the city were re- 
duced to ashes, and with them an immense amount 
of goods. Blocks of brick buildings, filled with 
costly merchandize, and all the fine public build- 
ings, except the court-house, went down before 
the fiery storm. It is estimated that $10,000,000 
will scarcely cover the loss, 








————— 


Eight or ten lives were lost in this terrible con- 
flagration. The citizens of Sacramento haye, how- 
ever, been by no means disheartened by this al- 
most crushing disaster, but have set diligently to 
work rebuilding their ruined city. Within the 
nine days after the fire, 350 new buildings, many 
of brick, have been erected, and hundreds of 
others are rapidly going up. As soon as the news 
spread through the country, a universal spirit of 
sympathy for the unfortunate sufferers was excited 
—contributions for their relief were raised in the 
principal towns, and in ten days the citizens of 
San Francisco alone contributed $30,000 to relieve 
the most pressing wants of the sufferers. 


Scarcely had the flames subsided in Sacremento, 
when the news was announced of another destruc- 
tive fire on the 7th inst., in Marysville, by which 
an entire block of buildings was consumed, and 
property to the value of $100,000 destroyed. 

A fire occured in Napa Valley, and property to 
the amount of $60,000 was destroyed. 


San Francisco was visited on the night of the 
9th instant, by a conflagration that threatened at 
one time to lay the city in ruins again. By the 
energetic exertions of the firemen and the impreg- 
nable strength of the many fire-proof buildings 
in the vicinity, its ravages were confined within 
a single half block. Al the combustible frame 
houses and shanties within these limits were de- 
stroyed, but in every instance the brick buildings 
stood the shock unharmed. It is now proposed 
by the Common Council to establish fire limits, 
within which no frame structures are to be al- 
lowed. The loss did not exceed $100,000. Com- 
paratively a small amount of this was in goods, 
while the destruction of the frame shanties will 
be rather a benefit in the end, as it will lead to the 
vacant lots being built up with substantial brick 
buildings. _ 

Governor or THE Mormons. —A letter from 
Salt Lake City to the Cleveland Herald gives the 
following description of the Mormon Governor: 

“The residence of Goy. Brigham Young would 
be called a splendid residence in any place in the 
States, as would also the court-house be considered 
an elegant building. The former is finished on 
the outside with white lime, that gives it a beau- 
tiful color, while the architecture is after the most 
approved modern style. It is on the north side 
of the city, near the temple block, and has a com- 
manding view of the whole city before the emi- 
nence upon which it stands. His yards, outbuild- 
ings, trees, and shrubbery, all show that the gov- 
ernor of the territory and president of the Mor- 
mon Church is preparing himself a permanent 
place to enjoy forever what he fancies to be the 














divine pleasure of Omnipotence. He is a man of 
abowt 46 years of age, low in stature, thick set, 
light brown hair, light complexion, with an active 
temperament and considerable talents. In his 
general looks and manner of speech he resembles 
more than any man I ever saw, David T. Disney, 
of Cincinnati.” 


_—-- 


A New Instrrurion.—The plan of a new Insti- 
tion in this city has been announced under the 
auspices of Mr, Peter Cooper, an eminent merchant, 
who has appropriated Three Hundred Thou- 
sand Dollars of his fortune to its establishment, 
The whole, when completed, will be a free gift to 
the city of New York. The site chosen for the 
edifice is opposite the New Bible House, at the 
corner of Astor-place and Fourth-avenue, within 
a few yards of the Astor Library in Lafayette- 
place. The edifice will be of irregular form, 195 
feet on Third-avenue, 86 on Seventh-street, 162 on 
Fourth-avenue, and 138 on Astor-place. Covering 
an area of nearly 20,000 square feet, including 
the inner court. This space is equal to eight full 
lots of 25 by 100 feet. The edifice will be six 
stories in height, the upper story being occupied as 
an observatory, with choice astronomical and mi- 
croscopic apparatus. In the basement will bea 
hall 135 feet long, and 844 wide, intended mainly 
for a Lecture Room. The edifice will be of brown 
stone and brick. Mr. Cooper has chosen as the 
title of the institution : ‘Tur Unroy, for the Moral, 
Mental and Physical Improvement of the Youth 
of this City, of the State, the Country, and the 
World.” 


The objects of this noble institution are shad- 
owed forth in the title: The Physical, Mental and 
Moral Improvement of the People, and especially 
of the Young. There will be Lectures and De- 
bates upon all useful sciences in its spacious halls. 
In order to unite all kindred institutions in a com- 
mon bond of interest, the halls of the edifice are 
to be opened free of charge for Anniversaries, 
Commencements, &e, A distinguishing and highly 
commendable feature of the new institution will 
be a large room always open and free for the 
use of such women as may wish to meet for the 
discussion and consideration of the application of 
natural and practical sciences to their own benefit, 
or who have the talent and knowledge which will 
enable them to add whatsoever to the treasures of 
science already known. There will also be an 
office in the Institution for the benefit of those 
seeking scientific, educational, or professional em- 
ployment, where their names and qualifications 
will be registered, and applications be received 
and recorded for the benefit of all. For further 
encouragement to women, a sum of five hundred 
dollars is annually set apart, to be given by the 
vote of the members of the Institute to the female 
who is proved to have exhibited the truest hero- 
ism, or the greatest self-sacrifice in the cause of 
suffering humanity. It is hoped in this way to 
draw public attention to the thousand self-de- 
voted acts which characterize the sex, and to 
make the young men of the Institute more ob- 
servant of the virtues which true heroism calls 
out. 


Judge Markeil died at Manheim, Herkimer Co., 
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N. Y., on the 26th November, in the 82d year of 
his age. He was born in Montgomery County, 
in the era of the Revolution. In the year 1814 
he was elected to Congress. For many years he 
held the office of Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas of Montgomery Co., and until a late period 
of his life he was called to fill various other places 
of trust and confidence among his fellow-citizens, 








FOREIGN. 


FUNERAL or THE Duke or WELLINGTON.—The fu- 
neral of the Duke of Wellington took place in Lon- 
don on the 18th of November. It is impossible to 
convey an idea of the excitement that prevailed 
throughout the metropolis, the general holiday 
having liberated all classes, and every one being 
anxious to “assist” at all the ceremonies, The 
lying in state terminated on Wednesday evening 
at 5 o’clock, having been visited during the day 
by 65,073 persons. In the morning, before the 
admission of the public, the deputations from 
abroad visited the hall where the body lay, and 
were received by the Lord Chamberlain, and 
Kendall, the late Duke’s valet. The troops were 
then admitted, and to the number of 2,000 defiled 
before the coffin, In the evening the present 
Duke of Wellington, and other relatives of the 
deceased, passed some time in the Chamber. At 
a late hour the body was removed to the Horse 
Guards. 

On Thursday morning the whole line of the 
route of the procession was taken possession of by 
the crowd as early as six o’clock, and multitudes 
who had paid high prices for seats at windows 
and balconies found themselves unable to make 
their way to these eligible positions. At 8 o’clock 
the barriers were closed ; and at 9 the rain cleared 
off, and the morning became (for London even) 
brilliant. By 734 A. M., the troups had taken up 
their position ; at 77 seventeen guns were fired as 
a preparatory signal; at 8 o’clock the curtain of 
a large marquee was drawn aside and exposed the 
magnificent funeral car of bronze, with the body, 
which was duly saluted by the military of all 
arms. The procession then started with muffled 
drums, the band of each regiment playing the 
Dead March. 

The filing off of the advance guard of cavalry 
and infantry occupied an hour. Behind them fol- 
lowed the funeral car, drawn by twelve black dray 
horses, caparisoned with black velvet trappings, 
and exactly matched as te size and action. It 
was past 10 o’clock before the ‘last of the cortege 
began to move. The procession proceeded up. 
Constitution Hill, along Piccadilly, down St. James 
street, through Pall Mall, Trafalgar-square, the 
Strand, Fleet-street, and Ludgate-hill, to St. Paul’s, 
the whole line of route being kept clear by the 
Life Guards. 

Most of the houses along the line of route ex- 
hibited half-mast flags, or other symptoms of 
mourning. Temple Bar was completely enveloped 
in drapery of black silken velvet, with fringe of 
silver, and turned aside at the top, so as to dis- 
play an under-lining of cloth of gold. About 11 
o’clock the head of the procession reached St. 
Paul’s, but it was 1 P.M, before the end came up, 
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It is estimated that from 16,000 to 18,000 persons 
were seated in the Cathedral. 


The funeral service was chanted by the choirs 
of the Chapel Royal and of Westminster, namely: 
a service composed by Dr. Croft—‘I am the re- 
surrection, de. ;” the Psalms, xxix, and xl. to chants 
by the Earl of Mornington, followed by an an- 
them, composed for the ceremony by Dr. Goss, 
organist of St. Paul’s. The lesson, 15th chap. 1st 
Corinthians, was then read by the officiating minis- 
ter, after which were sung, “ Nunc dimittis,” set by 
Beethoven; after which a dirge, composed by Dr. 
Goss. The body of the deceased was then low- 
ered through an opening in the floor of the Ca- 
thedral into the crypt beneath, during which time 
the Dead March was played. After this an an- 
them, “Man that is born of woman,” and Croft's 
“JT heard a voice,” were chanted. These exer- 
cises were followed by the usual prayers, and a 
verse and chorus sung from Handel’s Funeral An- 
them, “ His body is buried in peace.” 

Garter King-at-arms then advanced, and pro- 
claimed the titles of the deceased. Mendelssohn’s 
hymn from St. Paul, “Sleepers, awake!” was 
sung, the Bishop of London pronounced a bless- 
ing, and the services concluded. 





Seven Tuns or Ausrratian Gotp.—On No- 
vember 23, three vessels arrived in the river 
Thames, from Australia, with the extraordinary 
quantity of upwards of seven tuns of gold on 
board. One of the ships, the Eagle, was freighted 
with the largest amount of the precious metal 
ever known to arrive in one vessel, viz., 150,000 
ounces, (upwards of six tuns,) and of the value 
of more than £600,000. The Eagle also made 
the most rapid passage on record, having done the 
voyage from Melbourne to the Downs in seventy- 
six days. The other ships are the Sapphire, from 
Sidney, with 14,668 ounces on board, and the 
Pelham, from Sidney, with 27,762 ounces. The 
Maitland also arrived a day or two since, from 
Sidney, with 14,326 ounces. Great, however, as 
has been the wealth brought over by the Eagle, 
the ship Dido is expected in a few days, which 
will far surpass it, having on board 280,000 
ounces, or about ten tuns and a half of the pre- 
cious metal. The Neptune, with 17,000 ounces, 
the Andromache, 42,051 ounces, and other ships 
with as valuable freights, are nearly due. 


Tue Empree wn France.—The Empire is at length 
re-established in France. In the report of the 
Senate for the re-establishment of the Imperial re- 
gime, Louis Napoleon is declared Emperor under 
the name of Napoleon III. The Imperial dignity 
is made hereditary in the descent of the Emperor, 
and regulates the order of succession to the throne 
in the Bonaparte family. Heirs failing to Louis 
Napoleon, a Senatus Consultum is to appoint the 
Emperor. The members of the family of Louis 
Napoleon cannot marry without the authority of 
the Emperor. The Constitution of 1852 is to be 
maintained in all that is not contrary to the pres- 
ent Senatus Consultum, which was adopted by 86 
out of 87 Senators. 

The President had officially accepted the pro- 
position of the Senate. Prince Jerome Bona- 
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parte has resigned the functions of President of 
the Senate. 


A decree convoked the French people on the 
20th and 22d November to accept or reject the 
proposition, The _Yoting took place by a secret 
ballot, Yes or No, and resulted in a large majority 
in favor of the Empire. 





Sratistics or German Untversities.—The num- 
ber of students in the twenty-eight Universities 
of Germany and Switzerland during the recent 
summer term, was 18,810, of whom 17,060 were 
matriculated, and 1,750 not. The number of 
students averaged to each University 609. Six- 
teen institutions had less than this number; twelve 
more. 1,800 students pursued Catholic Theology 
in eleven Universities; 1,765 do. Protestant The- 
ology in nineteen Universities; 6,761 do. divided 
among twenty-six institutions, studied jurispru- 
dence and kindred sciences; 4,183 do. studied 
medicine, &e., in twenty-three Universities; 2,644 
do. in twenty-seven Universities studied philoso- 
phy, the ancient languages, ce. 





A Monsieur Rolin lately exhibited before the 
French Academy a silkworm’s cocoon of a rose co- 
lor: remarkable because the color was produced by 
feeding the worms on mulberry leaves sprinkled 
with chico (Bignonia chica). A cocoon had been 
exhibited on a former occasion of a blue tint, pro- 
duced by sprinkling indigo upon the mulberry 
leaves. The tint in the present case was, however, 
much stronger than that of the blue cocoon. 





The Jesuits have again taken possession of Loy- 
ola, their ancient seat in Spain. Fifty to sixty 
fathers of the order will reside there in charge of 
the missions in the Kingdom. The order has six 
houses in Spain, but no college for the instruction 
of youth. 


Tue Paris Press.—The press of Paris has gen- 
erally fallen off in cireulation since Louis Napo- 
leon deprived it of liberty. The Journal des De- 
bats alone has kept at its previous figure of 12,000 
copies. The Constitutionnel, which, previous to 
the coup d@ état, circulated 30,000 copies, rose soon 
afterwards to 33,000, as it was then the special 
organ of the usurper, but has»since fallen off to 
some 26,000, notwithstanding a reduction of its 
price to 82 franes, or $6 a year, which is con- 
siderably less than the cost of the paper and 
stamps. This journal has, however, just been 
sold to M. Mires, the proprietor of the Pays, a 
rival establishment, and now the favorite of the 
Emperor, for the sum of 1,600,000 francs, or 
about $300,000. The Pays sold 18,000 copies 
before December ; itnow sells no more than 11,000. 
The Siecle, the organ of the Cavaignac Republi- 
cans, has fallen from 28,000 to 20,000; the Presse, 
Girardin’s paper, from 21,000 to 19,000; the Pa- 
trie, from 24,000 to 18,000; the Gazette de France, 
Legitimist, from 3,700 to 3,200; the Univers, 
Catholic, from 9,000 to 5,000; the Assemblée 
Nationale, Fusionist, from 12,000 to 6,500; the 
Uuion, Legitimist, from 5,000 to 4,000. The cir- 
culation of the entire daily press of Paris, except- 
ing the Moniteur, the official organ of the Gov- 








ernment, has fallen off some 65,000 sheets daily 
under the reign of the new Napoleon. 





Reyotvution In Burnos Ayrus,—The news of a 
revolution in Buenos Ayres is fully confirmed. 
General Urquiza has been deposed by the Buenos 
Ayrian party, and, unwilling to cause the effusion 
of blood, has retired from the Province. He still 
retains the direction of the Confederation, and 
professes to regard the outbreak at Buenos Ayres 
as of no importance. The revolution was headed 
by Generals Piran and Madariaga. General Pinto 
has been declared Governor of the Provinces, 
and Piran Minister of War. The Chamber of Rep- 
resentatives has issued a manifesto to the other 
Provinces of the Argentine Confederation, ex- 
plaining the causes of the revolution, and charg- 
ing Urquiza with the violation of his guarantees to 
the Buenos Ayrian people, and the adoption of a 
eruel and oppressive policy. The Provincial gov- 
ernment has resolved to confirm the measures of 
General Urquiza in regard to the free navigation 
of the Parana, 








Miscellany. 





We have found no room for notices of New Publications 
in the present number. We have on our table several new 
and valuable books which will be duly noticed in our next. 


A CASE FOR PHRENOLOGISTS. 


Under this caption, a correspondent from Georgia writes 
that a person having been engaged in a theological contro- 
versy for three days, creating great excitement in the sys- 
tem, so much so, that he was thrown into a violent fever. 
“The night after the discussion closed he slept very little, 
if any. During the night there seemed to be passing before 
him in rapid succession, the most beautiful flowers of every 
size, shape, and color ; then columns of marble would shoot 
up before him ; then one wide-spread universe of darkness ; 


. . - . - agra 
then streaks of light running in every direction ; then, as 
if the sun had suddenly burst from midnight gloom to the 
splendors of noon, all was bright and glorious. These 
phenomena were frequently repeated. Then one of the 
most contemptible of the human race passed before the 
sleepless eye, and gave a most infernal scowl, and uttered 
the most malignant maledictions. Just before day the de- 
bater fell into a doze and dreamed of beating in a most 
shocking manner one of his best friends. Why was all 
this ?”? 

[Answer. The mental excitement of the discussion had 
greatly overtasked the mind, and produced an inflammation 
of the brain indicated by the fever. The fever in the per- 
ceptive organs produced the appearance of flowers in all 
colors and shapes ; the marble pillars, also the successions 
of light and darkness. The organs of Combativeness, 
Destructiveness, and Self-Esteem had been strongly excited 
in the debate, hence in their inflammatory state he would 
see haggard forms, and dream of abusing those faculties in 
beating a dear friend. Persons who indulge in ardent spir- 
its to excess, produce a fever in the brain, and they see 
spectres, ghosts, and demons in their delirium. Brain fe- 
ver, whether produced by common causes, by rum, by dis- 
appointment, or by a ‘‘ theological discussion,”? awakens an 
unnatural mental condition, a diseased action of the mind. 
What illusions, or sights may appear, depends upon the 
general condition and tone of the patient ; the organs they 
have most exercised ; and whether the fever in the brain 
be confined to a few organs or extends to them all.] 

Br careful lest a too warm desire for distinction should 
deceive you into pursuits that may cover you with shame, 
by setting your incapacity and slender abilities in full 
light. 


Young people and others cannot study much by lamp- 
light with impunity. 


Youne persons should walk at least two hours a day in 


the open air. 
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Geueral Motires, 


NOTES FOR TRAVELLERS. 





From this great Metropolitan Emporium, the centre of at- 
traction around which revolve so many human interests, 
and to and from which continually flow such vast tides of 
life, radiate, in every direction, the iron tracks of the loco- 
motive and the watery pathways of the steamer. The lo- 
comotive and the steamer carry Uncle Sam’s mail-bags, 
freighted with packages of our JouRNALS, to all the principal 
towns and cities of this somewhat “ extensive ’’ country. 
From all these local centres, in railroad cars, in stage 
coaches, in wagons and buggies, and on horse-back, our 
Journals (still in Uncle Sam’s mail-bags) find their way 
into every nook and corner of the continent, and every- 
where they find readers who, more or less frequently, have 
occasion to visit New York. The coming season will offer 
a great additional attraction in the ‘‘ Great Exhibition of 
the Industry of all Nations,’’ and the number of visitors to 
this city will probably be without a parallel in its history. 
For the benefit of such of our readers as may design paying 
us a visit, or who may desire to travel to or from New York, 
Wwe now sit down with maps and books before us to make 
a few Notes. We hope hereafter to give a complete exposi- 
tion of the whole matter, and also some useful hints for 
the guidance of strangers after they have reached our me- 
tropolis. 

Making our sanctum the starting point, (our readers at 
the other end of the line will of course reverse the process, ) 
we will commence our travels. First, then, we will go 

To Monrreat, CanapA.—We will take the most direct 
route. 1.—Hudson River Railroad ; station, corner of Hud- 
son and Duane-streets. Trains leave for Albany and Troy at 
6A. M.,8 A.M., and 5 P. M. Distances and Fares: To 
Poughkeepsie, 76 miles, $1.00 ; to Hudson, 116 miles, $1.50 ; 
to Albany, 144 miles, $1.50 ; to Troy, 150 miles, $1.54. 2.— 
At Troy we take the Western Vermont Railroad. Trains 
leave for Rutland, Vt., at 7 A. M., 10 A. M., and4 P. M.; 
distance 83 miles ; Fare $2.55. 3.—Rutland Railroad. Trains 
leave for Burlington, at 7 A. M. and 2.50 P.M. Distance, 
67 miles ; Fare, $2.00. 4.—Here we connect with the Ver- 
mont Central Railroad. Trains leave at 11.15 A. M, and 6.30 
P. M. for Rouse’s Point. Distance 48 miles; Fare $1.15. 5. 
—Champlain and St. Lawrence Railroad. Trains leave at 8 
A. M., 9 A. M., and 7P. M., for Montreal. Distance, 47 miles ; 
Fare $1.50. Passengers can leave New York in the fore- 
noon express train, and arrive in Montreal on the evening 
of the same day ; or they can leave Montreal in the morn- 
ing and reach this city in the evening ! 


Next we will journey Eastward : 

To PorTLAND, MArnE.—1.—New York and New Haven Rail- 
road ; station 29 Canal-street. Trains leave for New Haven, 
7and11A.M., and4 P.M. Distance 76 miles ; Fare $1.50. 
2.—New Haven, Hartford, and Springfield Railroad. Trains 
leave for Springfield, 7 and 11 A. M. and 2 and6P. M. Dis- 
tances and Fares: To Hartford, 36 miles, $1.00 ; to Spring- 
field, 62 miles, $1.75. 3.—Western Railroad. Trains leave 
for Worcester at 8.15 A. M. and 1.30 P. M. Distance, 54 
miles ; Fare $1.50. 4.—Boston and Worcester Railroad. 
Trains leave for Boston at 4, 7.30, and 10.25 A. M. and 3.05, 
4, and 10.30 P. M. Distance 45 miles; Fare $1.15. 5.— 
Boston and Maine Railroad. Trains leave at 7 A. M., 12 M. 
and 2 P. M. for Portland. Distances and Fares : To Dover, 
68 miles, $1.65 ; to Portland 111, $2.05. If we prefer to go 
directly to Boston, we may take one of the Sound steamers 
—the Bay State or the Empire State of Tisdale and Borden’s 
Fall River Line, for instance, which will take us to Fall 
River, whence we can go to Boston by railroad wa Provi- 
dence. Fare at present only $1.50. 

Returning from ‘‘ down East,’’ we will take a trip west- 
ward, or rather north-westward, 

To BurraLo.—1.— Erie Railroad ; station, foot of Duane- 
street. Trains leave for Hornellville, at 8 A. M. and 5 P. M. 
Distance, 342 miles. Fare $6.60. Here we connect with 
the (2) Buffalo and New York City Railroad. Trains leave 
at 7.30 and 10.30 A. M., for Buffalo. Distance 92 miles ; 
Fare $1.80. Through tickets from New York to Buffalo are 
only $7.80. From Buffalo, we may go by one of the lake 
steamers, or by railroad, as we prefer, to Cleveland, and 
thence by railroad to Cincinnati. 

Now westward : : 

To PrrrspurG.—l1.—New York and Philadelphia Railroad ; 


station, foot of Courtlandt-street. Trains leave for Philadel- 
phia at 6 and 9 A. M., and4 and 5.30 P. M. Distance 87 
miles. Fare $3.00. 
Railroad Route. Distance from Philadelphia to Pittsburg 363 
miles. Fare $11.00. This route passes through Lancaster 
and Harrisburg, Pa. The trains lay over at Hollidaysburg, 
which they reach at 8.30 P. M., an@ cross the-Alleghanies 
in the morning, reaching Pittsburg at 12 M. on the second 
day. From Pittsburg we may go by railroad to Cleveland, 
thence westward by different routes at our pleasure. 

But a journey sothward would perhaps at this season be 
pleasanter than any other. We may go to Charleston, for 
instance, via Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Rich- 
mond, and Wilmington, N. C. 

To CHARLESTON.—Great Southern Line. Leave foot of 
Courtlandt-street, at 9 A. M. and 5 P. M. Distances and 
Fares: to Philadelphia, 87 miles, $3.00 ; to Baltimore, 183 
miles, $6.10 ; to Washington, 221 miles, $7.80 ; to Richmond, 
352 miles, $13.40 ; to Wilmington, NV. C., 600 miles, $22.40 ; 
to Charleston (by steamer) 770 miles, $—. Through tickets 
from New York to Charleston, $20.00. From Charleston we 
may go to Savannah by daily steamers, and by railroad to 
Augusta, Ga., and various other points in the interior of the 
South ; also to Key West, Havana, and New Orleans. If we 
desire to go directly to Charleston, the pleasanter way is by 
the New York and Charleston Steamship Line. The ships of 
this line sail every Wednesday and Saturday, at 4 P. M. 
from Pier No. 4, North River ; Fare, we believe, from $20 
to $25.00. 

These Notes of Travel must suffice for this time. Here- 
after we hope to give something more complete and satis- 
factory. 


Tue CrysTtaL PaLtace.—The beautiful Engraving of the 
Crystal Palace which adorns this number, is an electrotype 
from a wood-cut, by A. H. Jocelyn, of 64 John-street, 
New York. This elegant art of electrotyping instead of 
stereotyping wood engravings, thereby giving a copper 
surface to print from, instead of a type-metal face, is one 
of the important improvements of art in this day of great 
improvements. By this means, an impression as sharp as 
from wood can be made, and the surface of the engraving 
possessing ten times more endurance than common metal, 
affords an economical feature in connection with illustrated 
works that justly commands the admiration of all publish- 
ers. Every newspaper in the land should treat its readers 
to an impression of the Crystal Palace from Mr. Jocelyn’s 
electrotype, as it costs but three dollars. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CLASSES.—During the month of December 
we have had at our New York office a very interesting 
class for instruction in Practical Phrenology : and the inter- 
est evinced, and the rapid progress made by the students, 
several of whom intend to enter the lecturing field, give 
indication that the march of Phrenology is onward, and we 
look for an abundant harvest from seed sown in such soil. 
At our Boston office, 142 Washington-street, we have had 
two excellent classes this season, and expect to continue 
them through the winter. 


PHRENOLOGY IN WESTERN CANADA.—W. M. Wilson begs to 
inform the Canadian yeaders of the Journal, that he is at 
present on a Phrenological tour through the villages lying on 
the Yonge-street route. He purposes being in Toronto on 
or about New Year’s Day, when he will deliver a Course of 
Lectures on Phrenology, accompanied by suitable illustra- 
tions and demonstrations. 





For Crus Terms, and a more elaborate statement of the 
objects of this Journal, see PRosPxcrus on last page. 

THe UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHER.—Devoted to the Dissemina- 
tion of Phonography and to Verbatim Reporting, with Prac- 
tica] Instruction to Learners, Printed in Phonography, Publish- 
ed Monthly, at Orr Dotuar A YEAR, in advance. 

The expense of this new style of printing is so great that 
no discount or abatement can be made to clubs on the Phon- 
ographer. Single numbers may be had, by mail, at TWELVE 
CENTS each. “Address FOWLERS AND WELLS, N. Y. 

Gop Dotiars.—Where small current bank-notes cannot 
be obtained, it will be found perfectly safe and convenient 
to inclose and remit, at single letter postage, Gold Dollars, 
or Quarter Eagles. These pieces should be secured to a thin 
card, slip of paper, or by a thread, before inclosing in the 
letter. This will prevent the piece from slipping out. 





2.—Philadelphia and Pennsylvania - 


Wuen LarGE Amounts are to be remitted to the Publishers 
for Journals or Books, it should be sent in Drafts or Checks 
on New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, properly endorsed, 
and made payable to FowLERS AND WELLS, or order. 

OvR JOURNALS will be sent in clubs, to one or one hundred 
different post-offices in the United States, as may be desired. 
It will be all the same to the publishers. 

Speciry.—When our friends, co-workers, and agents send 
in their names, it will be well to specify, as follows: ‘ For 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL,’’ as the W. C. JouRNAL, THE 
SrupENT, and PHONOGRAPHER, are published at the same 
office. Hence the necessity of SPECIFYING. 

THE only way to secure a complete file of this Journal, is 
by subscribing for it at the beginning of the volume. The 
Journal is not stereotyped. Back volumes cannot be sup- 
plied. : 

For OnE Dottar A Yar either of the following-named 
monthly Journals may be obtained of FowLERS AND WELLS, 
New-York : 

THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL; a Repository of 
Science, Literature and’General Intelligence, amply illustra- 
ted with Engravings. 

Tue WarTER-CuRE JouRNAL and Herald of Reforms—De- 
voted to Physiology, Hydropathy, and the Laws of Life. 
Profusely illustrated. 

Tue StupeNnT, and Family Miscellany, designed for chil- 
dren and youth, parents and teachers. Illustrated with En- 
gravings. 

Tue UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHER—Devoted to Phonography 
and Verbatim Reporting, with Practical Instruction to 
Learners. 





Mdurrtisementys, 





PHRENOLOGY : ITs Utitiry.—To know ourselves is a mat- 
ter of the greatest importance, and there is no other means 
by which we can acquire this knowledge so well as by the 
aid of Phrenology. It teaches us for what occupation in 
life we are by nature best qualified, and in what pursuit we 
may be most successful. 

To Parents and Teachers it will unfold the true capacities 
and dispositions of their children and pupils, and thus en- 
able them the more successfully to govern and instruct them. 

It will enable the Physician to understand the causes of 
insanity, and greatly assist him in restoring his patient. 

It will aid Manufacturers in selecting Apprentices best 
adapted to particular occupations, Merchants in selecting 
confidential clerks, Shipmasters ‘in selecting crews, and, 
what is of still more importance, will guide us correctly in 
selecting Congenial Companions for Life, and enable us to 
adapt ourselves to each other, when a difference in disposi- 
tion exists. 

It is a powerful Lever of Self-Improvement in Moral and 
Intellectual advancement. 

Professional examinations, with written and verbal de- 
scriptions of character, given at the Phrenological Museums 
of Messrs. FowLeRS AND WELLS. Charts will be given at all 
hours, when desired. Written descriptions of character, 
also, promptly prepared. Their offices are in Clinton Hall, 
181 Nassau street, New York, and 142 Washington street, 
Boston. 

Houmay PRESENTS.—We have before called attention to 
our Journals, as peculiarly appropriate for PRESENTS—each 
costing but a dollar a year, and in clubs, even less than that. 
A year’s subscription to the WATER-CURE JOURNAL would be 
a neat, cheap, and exceedingly useful ‘gift to present to a 
WoMAN. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL may be placed into the hands 


of all young men, with a perfect certainty of its leading 
them onward and upward to a life of industry, usefulness, 


-and success. 


Tue SrupENT is adapted to the capacity of children and 
youth, and will improve MORALLY, INTELLECTUALLY, and PHYSI- 
cALLY, all who read it. A copy should be presented to the 
CHILDREN OF EVERY FAMILY. 4 

Thus, fora mere trifle, men, women, and children, may 
be made thankful, cheerful and happy. Were it possible, 
we would place a copy of one, or all of the Journals, into 
the hands of every family in America, and with the co- 
operation of the ‘people’? we could, and hope ultimately 
to do it. Let every friend of the cause of Human Progress 
and Improvement make at least one present, by giving us 
the name of one friend, for one of these Journals, commen- 
cing with the New Year, 1853. Now is the time. 
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DEFINITION OF THE FACULTIES 


ACCORDING TO THEIR NUMBERS. 
DOMESTIC PROPENSITIES. 


1. Amativenrss.—Conjugal love ; the attachment of the 
sexes to each other, adapted to the continuance of the race. 
Abuse ; Licentiousness and obscenity. Deficiency : Want 
of affection towards the opposite sex. 


2. PHILOPROGENITIVENESS.—Parental love ; fondness for 
pets, and the young and helpless generally, adapted to the 
infantile condition. Abuse : Excessive indulgence ; idol- 
izing and spoiling children by caresses. Deficiency : neglect 
of the young. 


3. ADHESIVENESS.—Friendship ; love of company ; disposi- 
tion to associates, adapted to man’s requisition tor society 
and concert of action. Abuse: Excessive fondness for 
company. Deficiency : Neglect of friends and society ; the 
hermit disposition. 

4, INHABITIVENESS.—Love of home ; desire to live perma- 
nently in one place, adapted to the necessity of a home. 
Abuse : Prejudice against other countries. Deficiency : con- 
tinual roaming. 


A. Unton For Lire.—Connubial Love ; desire to pair ; to 
unite for life ; and to remain constantly with the loved one. 
Abuse: Excessive tendency to attachment. Deficiency : 
Wandering of the connubial affection. 


5. Continurry.—Ability to chain the thoughts and feelings, 
and dwell continually on one subject until it is completed. 
Abuse : Prolixity ; tediously dwelling on a subject. De- 
ficiency : Excessive fondness for variety ; ‘‘too many irons 
in the fire.”’ 


SELFISH PROPENSITIES. 


E. VITATIVENESS.—Love of life; youthful vigor even in 
advanced age. Abuse: Extreme tenacity to life; fear of 


death. Deficiency : Recklessness, and unnecessary exposure 
of life. 


6. COMBATIVENESS.—Self-defense ; resistance ; the energetic 
go-a-head disposition. Abuse: a quick, fiery, excitable, 
fault-finding, contentious disposition. Deficiency : Cowar- 
dice. 


7. DESTRUCTIVENESS.—Executiveness ; propelling power; the 
exterminating feeling. Abuse: The malicious, retaliating, 
revengetul disposition. Deficiency : Tameness ; inefficiency. 

8. ALIMENTIVENESS.—Appetite ; desire for nutrition ; enjoy- 
ment of food and drink. Abuse: Gluttony ; gormandizing ; 
drunkenness. Deficiency : Want of appetite ; abstemious- 
ness. 


9. ACQUISITIVENESS.—Economy ; disposition to save and 
accumulate property. Abuse : Avarice ; theft ; extreme sel- 
fishness. Deficiency: prodigality ; inability to appreciate 
the true value of property ; lavishness and wastefulness. 

10. SECRETIVENESS.—Policy ; management. Abuse: Cun- 
ning ; foxy ; to lie low ; keep dark ; disguise. Deficiency : 
Want of tact ; bluntness of expression. 

11. CauTiousNEss.—Prudence ; carefulness ; watchfulness ; 
reasonable solicitude. Abuse: fear, timidity, procrastina- 
tion. Deficiency : Careless ; heedless ; reckless. 


12. APPROBATIVENESS.—Affability ; ambition * desire to be 
elevated and promoted. ' Abuse : Vanity ; self-praise ; and 
extreme sensitiveness. Deficiency : Indifference to public 
opinion, and disregard for personal appearance. 


13. SeLr-EsTreM.—Dignity ; manliness ; love of liberty ; 
nobleness ; an aspiring disposition. Abuse : Extreme pride ; 
arrogance ; an aristocratic, domineering, repulsive spirit. 
Deficiency : Lack of self-respect and appreciation. 


14, Firmness.—Decision ; stability ; perseverance ; unwil- 
lingness to yied ; fortitude. Abuse : Obstinacy : willfulness : 
mulishness. Deficiency : Fickle-mindedness. 


MORAL SENTIMENTS. 


15. CONSCIENTIOUSNESS.—Justice ; integrity ; sense of duty, 
and of moral obligation. Abuse : Scrupulousness ; self-con- 
demnation ; remorse ; unjust censure. Deficiency : No peni- 
tence for sin, or compunction for having done wrong. 


16. Horr.—Expectation ; anticipation ; looking into the 
future with confidence of success. Abuse: Extravagant 
promises, and antictpations. Deficiency ; Despondency ; 
gloom ; melancholy. 


17. Sprrirvauity.—Intuition ; perception of the spiritual ; 
wonder. Abuse: Belief in ghosts, witchcraft, and unrea- 
sonable isms. Deficiency: Lack of faith; incredulity ; 
skepticism. 

18. VENERATION.—Reverence ; worship; adoration ; re- 
spect for antiquity. Abuse: Idolatry ; superstition ; wor- 
ship of idols. Deficiency : Disregard jor things sacred ; im- 
prudence. 

19. BenrvyoLtence.—Kindness ; desire to do good; sym- 
pathy ; philanthropy ; disinterestedness. Abuse: Giving 
alms to the undeserving ; too easily overcome by sympathy. 


Deficiency : Extreme selfishness ; no regard for the distresses 
of others. 


SEMI-INTELLECTUAL SENTIMENTS. 


20. CONSTRUCTIVENESS.—Mechanical ingenuity ; ability to 
use tools ; construct and invent. Abuse: A loss of time 
and money in trying to invent perpetual motion. Deficiency : 
Inability to use tools or understand machinery ; lack of 
skill ’ 

21. Ipnariry.—Love of the perfect and beautiful ; refine- 
ment ; ecstasy; poetry. Abuse: A disgust even for the 
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common duties of life. 
taste or refinement. 


B. Susrmiry.—Fondness for the grand and magnificent‘ 
the wild and romantic in nature, as Niagara Falls ; moun- 
tain scenery. Abuse: Extravagant representations ; fond- 
ness for tragedies. Deficiency : Views the terrific without 
pleasure or emotion. 


22. ImrraTion.—Power of imitating ; copying ; working 
after a pattern. Abuse : Mimicry; servile imitation. De- 
ficiency : Inability to conform to the manners and customs 
of society. 


23. MIRTHFULNESS.—Wit ; fun ; playfulness ; ability to joke, 
and enjoy a hearty laugh. Abuse : Ridicule and sport of 
the infirmities and misfortunes of others. Deficiency : 
Gravity ; indifference to all amusements. 


Deficiency : Roughness ; want of 


INTELLECTUAL ORGANS. 


OBSERVING AND KNOWING FACULTIES. 


24, Inprvipuauity.—Ability to acquire knowledge by ob- 
servation, and desire to see all things. Abuse : An insati- 
able desire to know all about other people’s business ; ex- 
treme inquisitiveness. Deficiency: A want of practical 
knowledge, and indisposition to notice external objects. 


25. Form.—Memory of the-shapes, forms, faces ; the con- 
figuration of all things ; it enables us to readily notice re- 
semblances ; when fully developed we seldom forget coun- 
tenances. Deficiency: A poor memory of faces, shapes, 
&c. ; not a good artist. 

26. Sizp.—Ability to judge of size, length, breadth, height, 
depth, distance, and weight of bodies by their size; of 
measuring angles, &c. Deficiency: Unable to judge be- 
tween small and large. L 

27. Wxicut.—Gravity ; ability to balance one’s self, re- 
quired by a marksman, horseman, or dancer ; also the abili- 
ty to “‘carry a steady hand,’’ and judge of perpendiculars. 
Abuse : Excessive desire to climb trees, or go aloft unne- 
cessarily. Deficiency: Inability to keep one’s balance ; 
liability to stumble. 


28. Cotor.—Judgment of the different shades, hues, and 
lints, in paintings ; the rainbow, and all things possessing 
color, will be objects of interest. Abuse: Extravagantly 
fond of colors ; a desire to dress with many colors. Defi- 
ciency : Inability to distinguish or appreciate colors, or their 
harmony. 

29. ORDER.—Method ; system ; arrangement ;neatness and 
convenience. Abuse: More nice than wise; spends too 
much.time in fixing ; greatly annoyed by disorder ; oldmaid- 
ish. Deficiency : Slovenliness ; carelessness about the ar- 
rangement of books, tools, papers, Wc. ; seldom knows 
where to find anything. 


30. CatcuLATION.—Ability to reckon figures in the head ; 
mental arithmetic ; to add, subtract, divide, multiply ; cast 
accounts, and reckon figures. Abuse: A disposition to 
count everything. Deficiency : Inability to understand nu- 
merical relations. 

81. Locaurry.—Recollection of places; the geographical 
faculty ; desire to travel and see the world. Abuse : A rov- 
ing, unsettled disposition. Deficiency : Inability to remem- 
ber places ; liability to get lost. 

32. Eventuauiry.—Memory of events; love of history, 
anecdotes, facts, items of all sorts ; a kind of walking news- 








paper. 
duties. 

33. True.—Recollection of the lapse of time, day and date ; 
ability to keep the time in music and dancing, and the step 
in walking ; to be able to carry the time of day in the head. 
Abuse : Drumming with the feet and fingers. Deficiency: 
Inability to remember the time when things transpired ; a 
poor memory of dates. 


_34. Tune.—Love of music and perception of harmony : 
giving a desire to compose music. Abuse: A continual 
singing, humming, or whistling, regardless of propriety. 
Deficiency : Inability to comprehend the charms of music. 

35. LANGUAGE.—Ability to express our ideas verbally, and 
use such words as will best express our meaning ; memory 
of words. Abuse: Redundancy of words. Deficiency : 
Extreme hesitation in selecting appropriate language. 


Abuse : Constant story-telling, to the neglect of 


REFLECTIVE OR REASONING INTELLECT. 


36. CAusality.—Ability to reason and comprehend first 
principles ; the why and wherefore faculty ; originality. 
Abuse : too much theory, without bringing the mind to a 
practical bearing : such a mind may become a philosopher, 
but is not practical. 


37. CoMPARISON.—Inductive reasoning ; ability to classify, 
and apply analogy to the discernment of principles ; to 
generalize, compare, discriminate, illustrate ; to draw cor- 
rect inferences, &c. Abuse : Excessive criticism. Deficien- 
cy : Tobe unable to perceive the relation of one thing or 
subject to another. 


C. Human Natrure.—Discernment of human character ; 
perception of the motives of strangers at the first interview. 
Abuse : Unjust suspicion ; a disposition to treat all strangers 
as rogues. Deficiency : Misplaces confidence : is easily de- 
ceived. 

D. AGREEABLENESS.—Blandness and persuasiveness of man- 
ners, expression, and address ; pleasantness ; insinuation ; 
the faculty of saying even disagreeable things pleasantly. 
Abuse : Affectation. Deficiency : Inability to make one’s 
self agreeable. 


TEMPERAMENT. 


A knowledge of the temperaments is essential to all who 
would understand and apply Phrenology. We recognize 
three, as follows :— 


J. Tae VirAL TEMPERAMENT, or the nourishing apparatus, 
embracing those internal organs contained within the trunk, 
which manufacture vitality, create and sustain animal life, 
and re-supply those energies expended by every action of 
the brain, nerves, or muscles. This temperament is analo- 
gous to the Sanguine and Lymphatic temperaments. 


Il. Tae Motive Apparatus, or the bones, muscles, tendons, 
&c., which gives physical strength and bodily motion, and 
constitutes the frame-work of the body. This is analogous 
to the Bilious temperament. 


TI. Tre Mentat APPARATUS, Or nervous temperament, em- 
bracing the brain and nervous system, the exercise of which 
produces mind, thought, feeling, sensation, &c. (For a full 
description of these temperaments, and their effects on mind 
and character, see ‘‘Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and 
Applied.’’) 
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PROSPECTUS. 





PHRENOLOGY, the science of MIND, includes in its wide 
domain a knowledge of all the faculties, passions, and 
powers of the HUMAN souL; all the bodily organism over 
which the soul presides, with its structures and functions ; 
and all the realm of nature to which man is related, and 
with which he should live in harmony. Itincludes a know- 


ledge of man and. his relations to God, and to the universe. » 


It is thus a central and comprehensive science, beginning 
with the CONSTITUTION OF MAN, and ending with all his pos- 
sible relations, SPIRITUAL and MATERIAL. It is thus that SELF- 
KNOWLEDGE is the basis of all knowledge. 

THe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, therefore, has a sphere that 
is universal. All philosophy, all science, all art, all the de- 
tails of practical life, are legitimate subjects of discussion in 
its columns. From this vast field we aim to select the most 
important, useful, and interesting matters. 


PHRENOLOGY, the science which unfolds to man the laws 
of his own Passional, Moral and Intellectual Being, will 
still command our first attention ; all other subjects being, 
in fact, but applications and illustrations of the Bas cinies 
of this science. We shall illustrate the varieties of cerebral 
development by spirited and truthful engravings of striking 
specimens of Human Nature, in its highest and lowest, its 
harmonious and discordant, its symmetrical and grotesque 
developments. 


Epvucation, or the best methods of developing, harmoniz- 
ing, strengthening, and training the mental and moral fac- 
ulties, not only in youth, but in maturity, and at home as 
well as at school, will claim at our hands the space its im- 
portance merits. 


PuysioLocy, or the science of the Laws or Lirs, as it de- 
fines the relations and harmonies which should exist be- 
tween the mind and the instrument of its various manifes- 
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tations in the bodily organism, will be explained and illus- 
trated in such a manner as to enable the reader to observe 
the conditions of Health, and to avoid the causes of Disease. 
Thus securing a long, vigorous, and happy life to himself 
and his posterity. 





PSYCHOLOGY, OR THE SCIENCE OF THE SOUL, vague as it now 
is in its terms, uncertain in its facts, and indefinite in its 
conclusions, must still be to every inquiring mind a sub- 
ject of intense interest. This subject will be carefully ex- 
amined. 


YounG Men about launching forth upon the activities of 
life, and anxious to start right and understand their course, 
will find the Journal a friend and monitor, to encourage 
them in virtue, shield them from vice, and to prepare them 
for usefulness and success in life. The various occupations 
will be discussed in the light of Phrenology and Physiology, 
so that every one may know in what pursuit he would be 
most likely to succeed. 


AGRICULTURE, the primitive, most healthful, and independ- 
ent employment of man, will receive attention, and male 
the Journal eminently valuable to the farmer, and indeed 
to all who have a fruit tree or a garden. 


MecnanicaL.—As at least one-half the wealth of the world 
comes through the exercise of the faculty of Constructive- 
ness, the various mechanical arts will be encouraged, new 
inventions explained and illustrated with engravings. 


Tae Natura Sciences, Art, Literature, Mechanism, Ag- 
riculture and General Intelligence, will constitute an es- 
sential feature for 1853. 


Tue MeEcuanio, the Farmer, the Professional man, the 
Student, the Teacher, and the Mother, will find each num- 
ber of the Journal an instructive and valuable companion. 


A Feltu Evitorial Notices of the Journal. 


“THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL”? and ‘‘ WaTER-CuRE JouR- 
NAL,’’ for Dec., close the current volumes with numbers of 
superior excellence. We notice by the Prospectus for 1853, 
that ample arrangements have been made for the increased 
value and interest of these periodicals for the ensuing year, 
Judging from their past character, we have not the shadow 
of a doubt of their continued and extensive popularity. 
They are utterly free from “ old fogyism.’”’ They are always 
fresh—without pedantry—talking ‘“‘right straight out’’ to 
the people—explaining the laws of life in a common-sense 
style. One need not believe either in Phrenology or the 
Water-Cure,; in order to profit by the plain home-truths 
which they present, letting alone those systems. We are 
no partisans of either, but we are bound to say, that the 
present journals devoted to their exposition, are models of 
popular instruction, and well suited to do good to the 
‘world in general.”’—New York Tribune. 





WE know of no work published, that has done or is doing 
more to elevate and improve mankind than this JouRNAL. 
It is worth many times its value to every family, student, 
teacher, or professional man, and contains volumes of 
truths, new, useful, and elevating.—Zhe American Citizen. 


' We doubt if there is another work of equal value pub- 
lished anywhere for the price.—Portland Transcript. 


Tue Phrenological Journal is one of the best Scientific 
Periodicals in the country.—Boston Morning News. 





Ts excellent Journal is doing more to benefit mankind 
than all the gold diggers in the two hemispheres. It is only 
one Dollar per year, and is worth ten times that in any 
family.—Cleveland Commercial. 


¥ 





Do you wish to acquire the most important knowl edge to 
be learned in the world?—then ‘know thyself !’? To do 
this, send for the Phrenological Journal and read it. No 
other work now published can be so useful to its readers, 
and especially the young men and young women.—Wew 
Era. 

Wir admirable ability, the illustration and defence of 
Phrenological principles is carried on through the Journal. 
—Canada Watchman. 


Tus Journal is calculated to confer a vast amount of 
benefit upon the world. Let it be read and circulated.— 
Amherst, Mass., Express 

TE Journal, in point of appearance, is a beautiful speci- 
men of mechanical taste, and its reading matter, for ability 
and interest, is not excelled by any other monthly serial 
that is published.—Zroy Family Journal. 

Tas deservedly popular, highly interesting, monthly 
Journal commences a new volume in January, and a dol- 
lar cannot be better laid out for the mental improvement 
of all, during the long winter evening, than by subscribing 
for it.—Ohio Free Democrat. 
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To Frmnps anp Co-WorKers.—Every individual who is 

interested in human progress, and in the advancement of 

science, is earnestly invited to aid in the circulation of THE 

AMERICAN PuHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL for 1853. In no other 

way can so much good be done at so small a cost. Who 
will aid us? 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Money on all specie paying banks will be received at 
par in payment for the Journal. 


SEVERAL bank-notes or post-office stamps may be inclosed 
in a letter, without increasing the postage. 





- = 

Tus Journal will be sent in clubs td different post-offices 
when desired ; as it frequently happens that old subscribers 
wish to make a present of a volume to their friends in 
other places. 

Lerrers addressed to the Publishers should be plainly 
written, containing the name of the Post-Orricr, County, 
and Srate. Postmasters are invited to act as agents. 

Tur only way to secure a complete file of this Journal, 
is by subscribing for it at the beginning of the volume. The 
Journal is not stereotyped. 

CLUBS may now be formed in every neighborhood through - 
out our country, and be forwarded at once to the publishers, 
for the new volume to be commenced on the first of Janu- 
ary, EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND TIFTY-THRER. 

ON THE SAME TeRMS.—It will be the same to the Publishers 
if TWENTY COPIES of EITHER or BOTH the Phrenological -Jour- 
nal or Water-Cure Journal are taken in one club. 
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AN ESSAY ON THE 


ORGAN OF MIRTHFULNESS. 


BY WILLIAM C. ROGERS. 

Mrerurutness is that faculty of the mind which 
disposes its possessor to view all things in a gay 
and mirthful manner, to form humorous and ludi- 
crous conceptions, and, combined with other or- 
gans, produces humor, facetiousness, and genuine 
wit. 

It has been a subject of much discussion among 
phrenologists since its first discovery by Gall. 
He, observing its most common manifestations, 
called it esprit de sallie, or esprit caustique, the 
spirit of laughter, or the spirit of sarcasm. Spurz- 
heim, after a careful analysis of its various mani- 
festations, gave it the name of Mirthfulness, 
which name, though Combe called it also Wit, it 
has since retained. 

As the science of Phrenology is yet in its infan- 
ey, its nomenclature must necessarily be imperfect; 
yet that fact does not warrant us in unadvisedly 
retaining or changing either the numbering or 
naming of the organs. Whatever this numbering 
or naming may be, the manifestations of the facul- 
ties will remain unchanged, and that nomenclature 
or numbering is by all means to be retained, which, 
with our imperfect light, seems most in accordance 
with nature and nature’s laws. 

Lel us apply the above principles to the organ 
in question, after reviewing the different opinions 
of phrenological writers, and making researches 
into its peculiar nature and use. 

None who have ever examined the subject de- 
ny the existence of an organ similar in its mani- 
festations to the one we now call Mirthfulness. 
There has been, however, a difference of opinion 
among phrenologists as to the nature and use of 
that portion of the brain appropriated te that or- 
gan, and in the discussion of the subject we shall 
bi equently use the name Mirthfulness to designate 
merely the locality of the organ in question, and 
not its innate principle. 

A phrenologist of Edinburgh, named Scott, ad- 
. 
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vanced an original opinion in regard to the oper- 
ations of this organ, which he sustained with a fair 
show of reason and argument, but which was 
however insufficient to bear him out in his prem- 
ises. 

As Comparison perceives analogies, in like man- 
ner, he argues, that the organ in question per- 
ceives incongruities and differences; and further, 
that Causality, between the two, reasons from 
natural connection, and the three combined form 
the truly philosophic understanding. 

A moment’s reflection is sufficient to show the 
fallacy of this statement. Comparison perceives 
resemblances: it therefore necessarily follows that 
the same organ takes cognizance not only of the 
absence of resemblances, but of the presence of ab- 
solute differences also: hence we argue that the 
one organ of Comparison is sufficient for the recog- 
nition of analogies and differences, of congruities 
and incongruities, 

Were the same arguments to be applied to the 
organ of Conscientiousness, we would be compel- 
led to admit the existence of two separate facul- 
ties, one to detect right and the other wrong, and 
the man who unfortunately possessed a predomi- 
nance of one over the other, would either pass a 
lifetime in the complacent commendation of right, 
or in the continual condemnation of wrong. The 
same reasoning applied to the other organs would 
produce a like result, which, viewed through the 
medium of Causality and Mirthfulness, would ap- 
pear simply ludicrous, 

Again:—If we admit that it is the province of 
this organ to perceive differences only, we would 
then be without a location for the faculty of Mirth- 
fulness, which, as it manifestly exists, has a name, 
but would in that case be “an airy nothing of the 
brain,” wanting “a local habitation.” A writer, 
supporting Mr. Scott’s theory, perceives this diffi- 
culty, and locates the organ in question betwe en 
Mirthfulness, Imitation and Marvelousness, but 
facts do not bear him out in his views. 


Again:—Similitudes and dissimilitudes please 
us and excite mirth when presented in such a 
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JOSEPH C. NEAL. 


In i\\ustration of the organ of Mirthfulness, we introduce the portrait of the late Joseph C. Neal, well known as the talented Editor of the Pennsylva- 
nian some years since, but perhaps more widely known as Author of the inimitable “Charcoal Sketches,” full of humor and racy wit, which a person 


may read and laugh over to his heart’s content without feeling ashamed of having thrown away good mirth upon bad jokes. 


He has been called the 


Dickens of America, but he wrote before Dickens was known on this side the Atlantic, and in the style of the “sketches ” far surpasses anything Dicken, 
has ever done in that line. What a fine temperament, and noble intellect, and how very prominent the organ of Mirthfulness at the upper and outer angles 
of the forehead, and how broad the head just behind Mirthfulness, in the region of Ideality! 





BLACK HAWKE. 


In contrast with Neal and Sterne, we give the portrait of Black Hawk, 
the Indian chief, who, like his people generally, was remarkable for his 
stern gravity. The Indian face is rarely lighted with a smile, and so far 
as mirth is concerned, he never trifles, but deals in sober earnest. What 
a stern expression, and how small the organ of Mirthfulness! 





manner as to appear witty or absurd, yet we may 

‘have our Mirthfulness excited when no compari- 
son or difference presents itself, and wit itself may 
exist without the shadow of an analogy in its es- 
sence. Isolated facts, things taken of and by 
themselves, in which there is not a shade of con- 
gruity or incongruity, may excite mirth, and thus 
prove the workings of this organ to be entirely 
different from all others, and that it is emphatically 
an organ sui generis, 

Therefore by admitting Mr. Scott’s theory we 
would bring ourselves into a difficulty from which 
neither reason nor fact could extricate us, since 
the two would leave us when we made the ad- 
mission, and rejoin us only when we renounced 
it. 

Another phrenologist, named Watson, gives a 
different analysis of this organ, and advocates his 





LAURENOE STERNE. 

Sterne had Mirthfulness and the reasoning organs very large, and a fine 
temperament. He was the author of “ Tristram Shandy,” the “ Sentimen- 
tal Traveler,’ &c., and was a wit of the first water. He had also large Secre- 
tiveness, which gaye ashy, mischievous expression to his countenance, 
while Mirthfulness gave it a peculiar gaiety. 








opinion with a much greater show of reason and 
of argument, but still with not enough to sustain 
his views and convince his readers. 

“He regards it as an intellectual power, whose 
function it is to take cognizance of the nature and 
intrinsic properties of things, the office of Causality 
being to perceive the relation of causation and 
dependence in general. According to him the 
ludicrous is a mode of manifestation of all the in- 
tellectual faculties, and he gives examples in which 
Sheridan and Moore display great wit chiefly from 
Individuality and Comparison. The organ now 
under consideration also produces wit as a mode 
of manifestation, but he conceives that it does so 
always by comparing and contrasting the intrinsic 
qualities of objects.” He further declares, “the 
study of character is included in the function of 
wit (or mirthfulness); not merely the actions per- 
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formed, but the real dispositions."—(Combe’s 
Phrenology, p. 254.) 

In order to sustain his views, Mr. Watson then 
proceeds to analyze the peculiar mental character- 
istics of Sterne, as manifested in his “Sentimental 
Journey.” He finds that he narrates but little, 
that he chiefly presents “ disquisitions concerning 
the dispositions and inherent qualities of persons 
and things,” and that “his attention is continually 
absorbed in speculations as to the conditions, de- 
pendences, nature and qualities of the persons and 
things which he saw.” He then quotes the pre- 
face of the above-named work to prove the cor- 
rectness of his analysis, and to sustain his position 
by a positive example. 

He next instances Sheridan as a direct contrast 
to Sterne. “His wit,” he tells us, “consists of 
comparisons and contrasts of proportion, position, 
objects and events, with little or no reference to 
their attributes or inherent qualities;” and further, 
that he possessed a deficiency of the organ in dis- 
pute. 

From these and similar examples he deduces 
the following conclusions:—‘ As therefore, in the 
works of individuals noted for a large develop- 
ment of wit we find a peculiar tendency to dwell 
on the essential properties of things, and, at the 
same time, in some of them an equal tendency to 
ridicule all fancy, philosophy and reasoning 
wherein there appears neglect or ignorance of 
these attributes, and as we are not aware of any 
other organs which can include perceptions of this 
nature in its function: there seems no slight proba- 
bility for supposing the existence of some distinct 
organ for such perceptions; and, further, if we 
find them manifested strongly when the organ of 
Wit is large; if the peculiar wit and satire believed 
to be connected with the function of this organ is 
found to depend essentially on such perceptions; 
and if other kinds of wit—that of Curran and 
Sheridan, for example—may exist with a moder- 
ate or deficient endowment of that organ: we 
shall necessarily be forced to the conclusion that 
perception of inherent properties does depend on 
the organ of wit, unless it can be shown to exist 
powerful when the organ is fully developed, which 
we have looked for in vain.”—Combe’s Phreno- 
logy, p. 255.) 

These conclusions, viewed in the light which 
the then imperfect knowledge of the science cast 
upon the subject, were regarded as correct, or at 
least more so than they would be at the present 
time. If I sueceed in proving them incorrect in 
the present advanced state of phrenological know- 
ledge, it will be unnecessary for me to follow up 
his chain of reasoning farther; and if I prove that 
his position is in no wise strengthened by the two 
principal examples which he cites, it will be 
equally unnecessary to notice his minor examples 
of Cowper, Franklin, and others; for if the foun- 
dation is gone, where will the superstructure ap- 
pear? , 

Since the publication of Combe’s great work, 
research has demonstrated the existence and loca- 
tion of the two organs Human nature and Suayi- 
tiveness. These, combined with other faculties, 
produce manifestations similar to those Mr. Wat- 
son ascribes to the organ of Mirthfulness or Wit, 
as possessed by Sterne. ‘ 

All the portraits of that author show that he 
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possessed but full perceptives, with large or very 
large Mirthfulness, Reflectives, Human-Nature, 
Suavitiveness, Benevolence and Ideality ; and a 
further analysis of his works shows that he had 
Hope, Cautiousness, and Secretiveness large also, 
with a deficiency of Continuity. His perceptives 
were full, while his reflectives were large or very 
large: hence we infer that his powers of observa- 
tion were quite limited, while his depth of reason 
was great; that he dealt with ideas and not with 
facts; that he reasoned more than perceived ; that 
he remembered first principles, but forgot cireum- 
stances and particulars. Add to this large Human- 
Nature and Suavitiveness, and we find his percep- 
tives take the direction of this combination, and 
do its bidding in noting men and the dealings of 
men. Large Secretiveness and Benevolence ad- 
ded enabled him to gain confidence and win his 
way readily, while, in addition to all these, his 
large Mirthfulness and Ideality gave him a pecu- 
liar tact for ascertaining the foibles and weak 
points of those whom he met, and enabled him to 
deseribe these peculiarities in a happy, humorous, 
and often witty manner. His want of Continuity 
gives his works a rambling, disconnected style, 
which, though it often wounds, is still not with- 
out its charms. 


Here we have just the combination of faculties 


which would cause its possessor to write “disqui- 
sitions concerning the inherent qualities of per- 
sons and things;” that “instead of impelling him 
to narrate whom and what he saw, would cause 
him to be absorbed in speculations concerning 
their conditions, dependences, nature, and quali- 
ties.” It further shows that “the study of charac- 
ter is” not “included in the functions of Wit” or 
Mirthfulness, only so far as noticing and describ- 
ing foibles and peculiarities in a jocose and witty 
manner is concerned. 

Hence we perceive that the peculiar manifesta- 
tions which Mr. Watson ascribed to the organ of 
Mirthfulness were, as far as Sterne was concerned, 
the result of a rare and beautiful combination of 
the other primitive faculties of the mind. The same 
method of analysis and reasoning would produce 
a like result with the other minor examples cited 
by the above-named author. 

Sheridan, Mr. Watson presented as a direct con- 
trast to Sterne. His wit, he tells us, consists “of 
comparisons, and contrasts of proportion, position, 
objects and events, with little or no relation to 
their attributes or inherent properties;” and fur- 
ther, that he possessed a deficient development of 
Mirthfulness, 

By a reference to the profiles, portraits, busts 
and works of Sheridan, we find that he possessed 
large or very large perceptives, with only full 
reflectives and Mirthfulness; and consequently, 
instead of confirming his views by a negative ex- 
ample as he did by a positive one, he actually proves 
the fallacy of his own premises and arguments. 

Sterne’s large Mirthfulness was the ready slave 
of his large reflectives and of the organs giving 
intuitive knowledge-of human nature; conse- 
quently his wit was abstract, and dwelt princi- 
pally on characters or “the inherent properties of 

things.” Sheridan’s deficient Mirthfulness, on the 
other hand, was the creature of his large percep- 
tives, influenced but little by his reflectives, and 
consequently his wit was tangible, dealing in pro- 
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portions, lengths, breadths, heights and thickness- 
es—was real, not ideal, And furthermore, his wit 
is less refined, less constant, and bears less repeti- 
tion than Sterne’s. The wit of the latter was pos- 
itive, that of the former negative. The wit of 
both, however, was sullied by sensuality, and 
consequently will be less esteemed as time rolls 
on, until finally a refined and enlightened taste 
will wonder that that was ever esteemed as wit 
which so often degenerates into licentiousness. 

But to return to Mr. Watson. “He regards the 
ludicrous as a mode of manifestation of all the in- 
tellectual faculties. This cannot be, as many, very 
many highly intellectual men pass their whole 
lives without a witty idea or expression of their 
own. If it were only necessary to have intellect in 
order to have wit, the latter would not be esteemed 
so rare a production, and consequently would not 
be cherished as it is. Many who have enrolled 
their names high on Fame’s uncertain scroll as 
mere wits would now be “unknown, unhonored, 
and unsung,” while many who are now in the 
latter obscure position, would rejoice in the full 
blaze of Fame’s effulgence, and leave deep “ foot- 
prints in the sands of time.” 

A more modern and American phrenologist 
has advanced still another theory in regard to this 
selfsame organ which I at first contemplated no- 
ticing, but after “a sober second thought ” con- 
cluded that by so doing I would place myself in 
the same condition mentally that the boy occu- 
pied physically, who “ strained himself most art- 
fully kicking at nothing.” It now remains for us 


. to advance an original theory of our own concern- 


ing this organ, or to substantiate the one which is 
at present the most commonly received. We 
choose to do the latter, believing that theory to 
be the correct one; and if our readers wish to 
gain more information on the subject than is con- 
tained in this article, we can refer them to the 
works of Spurzheim, Combe, and Fowler ; to the 
two former for a history of the organ and its 
theories, and to the ast for the present theory 
and the various combinations of the faculty. 

“ Certain conceptions, ideas, opinions, and oc- 
currences are in themselves absurd and ridiculous,” 
but all are not equally capable of perceiving this 
absurdity or ridiculousness, An occurrence in 
which one man perceives the highest element of 
the ludicrous, another conceives to be merely in- 
congruous or irrational. In the ome man a pleas- 
ing emotion is excited, and a smile or laughter is 
the result; in the other no such emotion is exci- 
ted, and no such result is perceived. The former 
of these men possesses a large development of 
Mirthfulness; the latter does not. 

George Combe says, “To me the ludicrous ap- 
pears to be merely a mode of existence of which 
all objects are capable, but which is not charac- 
teristic of any.” Admitting the truth of this 
opinion, and we see no reason for denying it, we 
would find that in proportion to the size of this 
organ of Mirthfulness would be a person’s ability to 
perceive and comprehend this “ mode of existence.” 

Men cannot be correctly classified in respect to 
the manifestations of this organ, as there are those 
“who possess a keen perception of the absurd and 
ludicrous, and those to whom such perceptions are 
unknown: those in whom the organ is enormous- 
ly and insanely developed, and an equal number 


in whom it is idiotic: there are many, again, who 
rank intermediately between the above, and yet 
others who are keenly alive to the ludicrous as 
presented by some objects and occurrences, and 
quite as insensible to such perception in all others. 
But in all these variations we find the develop- 
ment of this organ to correspond with the degree 
and intensity of the perceptions accorded to it, 
Combe called this organ Wit or Mirthfulness. The 
former name we regard as incorrect, for, though 
wit could neither be eliminated nor perceived 
without this organ, yet it alone does not produce 
wit. We see many in every-day life in whom 
this organ is large, and who are not wits, and 
many again in whom the organ is but fully de- 
veloped who enjoy that. reputation. The fact is 
accounted for by an examination of the combina- 
tions of the two. 

Webster defines wit to be “the association of 
ideas in a manner natural, but unusual and stri- 
king, so as to produce surprise joined with plea- 
sure: the faculty of associating ideas in a new 
and.unexpected manner.” From this definition of 
the word, which is as good as any we have been 
able to find, we see that true, genuine wit cannot 
be produced by the workings of any one single 
organ, but must be the offspring of several sepa- 
rate organs producing a simultaneous result. 
This result, wit, is generally the more subtle and 
striking in proportion to the number of the facul- 
ties engaged in its elimination and the consequent 
number required for its comprehension. Hence 
the impropriety of calling an organ whose most 
palpable manifestation is the perception of ab- 
surdity and ridiculousness, by the name of wit. 

The same Lexicographer defines a person who 
is mirthful,as “ merry, jovial, and fertive ;” and, ac- 
cepting this definition, Mirthfulness must be the 
quality of being merry, jovial, and fertive. There- 
fore, as this name accords more in significance 
with the common manifestations of this organ 
than does the former, it should be, and has been, 
very properly retained. 

Mirthfulness we will therefore define to be 
“that faculty of the mind which disposes its pos- 
sessor to view all things in a gay and mirthful 
manner, to form humorous and ludicrous concep- 
tions, and, combined with other organs, produces 
humor, facetiousness, and true, genuine wit.” 

But this definition does not, I think, compre- 
hend all. Its action may be displayed without 
gayety or mirth, without humor, facetia or wit. 
Placed between the intellectual and moral powers, 
ranked among the semi-intellectuals, and oceupy- 
ing, next to Causality, the most commanding posi- 
tion upon the anterior portion of the brain, it has 
a higher action than any detailed above. This 
very position is sufficient to prove it a higher 
power—one of the elephants of the caravan, and 
not the clown. And yet when large in the weak 
and simple-minded, its action is principally dis- 
played in gayety, mirth, and very rarely in flashes 
of wit. In those of a grade a little higher, intel- 
lectually, it produces good nature and jollity, and 
presides as chairman when the propensities resolve 
themselves into acommittee of the whole for their 
more perfect gratification. Thus stimulated, it 
flatteringly calls ribaldry wit, takes Sensuality by 
the hand and demeans itself by calling him broth- 
er, and adorns the person of Vice with glittering 
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jewels, which the sunlight of sober reason evapo- 
rates into tears, 

But in the moral and intellectual it proves it- 
self morally and intellectually great. It places a 
torch in the hand of reason, by the light of which 
the fallacies of error are the more readily detected. 
It illumines the dark mind of truth, and enables 
the mind to distinguish between the worthless 
bauble and the priceless gem. It stands with 
reason a sentinel at the gate of the soul, and 
challenges all thoughts that enter and depart, and 
bear not on themselves the impress of truth. 

But how do we prove these assertions, and, 
when proved, why do we retain a name which is 
so little expressive of this, the more important 
function of the organ? To the first inquiry we 
reply by a quotation from Fowlers’ Phrenology, 
178rd page, which expresses our views of the 
subject in a clearer and more perfect manner than 
we ourselves could do. 

“Tts legitimate function seems to be to aid 
Causality and Comparison in determining what is 
true, by intuitively discerning whatever in thought 
or argument is ridiculous or absurd; and the fact 
that Mirthfulness is located by theside of Causality, 
and in the same range with Comparison, Causality, 
and Ideality, appears to strengthen the proba- 
bility of the correctness of thissupposition. Un- 
less we admit that there is some primary faculty, 
the proper operation of which is to detect that 
whieh is absurd and ridiculous per se, how are we 
to account for the proneness of mankind, when 
attempting to show the fallacy, or expose the 
sophistry, of arguments, to endeavor to make 
them appear ridiculous? how account for the very 
common method of reasoning by the reductio ad 
absurdum, the principal ingredient of which is 
Mirthfulness? The fact is, the mind rests assured, 
that what is ridiculous, cannot be true; or, that 
the enlightened operation of Mirthfulness is al- 
ways in harmony with the principles of reason 
and analogy.” 

These views are further proved by the facts 
that all who have this organ, Causality and Com- 
parison, large or very large, seek to substantiate 
their views by both pure, genuine arguments, and 
by that method of reasoning styled the reductio 
ad absurdum ; that those in whom this organ and 
Comparison are large or very large, and Causality 
deficient, strive to maintain their premises by 
presenting comparisons and the reductio ad ab- 
surdum, as arguments, combined with few or no 
manifestations of higher or purer reason; and 
further, that those in whom this organ is large, at 
the expense of the reflectives, are almost utterly 
incapable of reason or argument, possess but little 
depth or profundity of mind, though they may 
be noted for a certain amount of tact and showy 
talent, and are far more capable of enjoying 
hilarity and mirth, than of comprehending first 
principles, or of perceiving the cogency of reason 
and of truth. 

Let us answer the second of the above objec- 
tions, and our task will be well nigh finished, 

We retain the name Mirthfulness for this organ 
because nine out of every ten possess it in a great- 
er degree of development than either Causality or 
Comparison, and consequently display the charac- 
teristics of the organ first, at the expense of those 
last, described ; therefore that name is to be re- 


tained which applies to nine out of ten, in pref- 
erence to any name which would apply to only 
one in that same number, and would not compre- 
hend both the higher and lower functions of the 
organ. It were better to have the subject thorough- 
ly understood by all, and to retain a name which 
expressed rather Jess than it should, than to have 
a name which would be, not only inapplicable to 
the majority of cases, but also liable to accredit 
the weak for an undue amount of strength, at the 
same time that it expressed the power of the 
strong in no more comprehensive or decisive terms 
than the present somewhat defective title. 

There is yet one more office performed by this 
organ, which, though mentioned last, is by no 
means least, of all. 


Some one has quaintly remarked, “We have in | 


the face three muscles to draw the corners of the 
mouth up, or give the expression of laughter, and 
one to draw them down, or give the expression of 
weeping. Hence, some one has concluded that 
man was intended to laugh three times at least 
for erying once.”— Combe. 

“Indulgence in laughter, merriment, lively 
conversation, hilarity and rational amusements, 
by promoting respiration, digestion, appetite and 


the circulation of the fluids, contributes greatly | 


to health and bodily vigor, and likewise by im- 
parting buoyancy and elasticity to the spirits, 
greatly augments the power and activity of the 
mind.”— Fowler, 

This view is partly sustained by Carpenter, in 
the 626th paragraph of his “Principles of Human 
Physiology.”. “The quantity of the gastric secre- 
tion is increased by exhilaration; at least if we 
may judge from the inerease of the digestive 
powers, under such circumstances.” But it is use- 
less to multiply quotations or arguments to prove 
what all are ready and willing to admit. 

“Let us hear the conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter.” From the above we may conclude that the 
uses of this much talked of faculty are, to add 
health, strength, and elasticity to the body, and 
power and brillianey to the mind, to tinge the 
rainbow of mere worldly hope with grotesque 
and pleasing colors, to add to man’s capacity for 
enjoyment and thus cheer him on his weary pil- 
grimage, to send through the window of the soul 
a warm and genial ray, which, falling on 


‘The hearth-stone of the heart,’’ 
rekindles the dying embers of Hope, illumines 
the darkening chamber over which Despair has 


spread its chilling pall, warms the sick and faint- 
ing purpose into life, 


‘Stirs a fever in the blood of age, 
And makes the infant sinew strong as steel.’? 





Tur Conservative is a man who believes perma- 
nence to be the law of things. The Progressive 
believes that development is the Divine idea of 
creation. Men endowed largely with Self-Esteem 
and feebly qualified by Benevolence and born to 
wealth or privileges, are predisposed to Conserva- 
tism. It is from such that Aristocracy springs. 
They have built their castles upon rocks, and they 
regard reformers as quarrymen, blasting out the 
foundation to get stone, forsooth, to build poor 
cottages. —H. W. Beecher. 
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JOHN ERICSSON, 


AND HIS CALORIC SHIP. 


Tue portrait of Ericsson, which we are permit- 
ted by the publishers to copy from the J//ustrated 
News, presents several striking phrenological pe- 
euliarities, which, in connection with his life and 
labors, affords an interesting theme for contempla- 
tion. His whole organization indicates terseness, 
strength, compactness and persistence. The mid- 
dle line of the head from the root of the nose over 
the top is very prominent, showing the organs 
large which give self-reliance, perseverance, re- 
spect, kindness, knowledge of character, the power 
of criticism, analysis, memory, and quick, practi- 
cal judgment. He has large Order, Calculation, 
Constructiveness, Locality, Form, Size and Weight, 
which give excellent mathematical and mechanical 
ability, and great practical talent. Perseverance 
and tenacity of purpose is one of his leading traits. 
He has, apparently, little regard for property, 
which, combined with his large Benevolence, 
makes him pecuniarily self-sacrificing. Secretive- 
ness appears moderate in development, hence he 
is frank, straightforward, and free from artifice. 
He has large Language and excellent descriptive 
ability. 

The New York Jilustrated News of Jan. 29th 
gives the following biographical sketch of Mr. 
Ericsson : 

Joun Erickson, the distinguished Engineer, (son 
of a large mining proprietor,) was born on the 
31st of July, 1808, in the province of Vermeland, 
Sweden. He showed a surprising mechanical ca- 
pacity when quite a child, and at the age of eleven 
years attracted the attention of the celebrated 
Count Platen, Viceroy of Norway, who procured 
his appointment as a cadet in a corps of engineers, 
and in 1816 he was made nivelleur on the grand 
Ship Canal, between the Baltic and the North 
Sea. He entered the Swedish army in 1819, and 
by this step lost the favor of his patron. In the 
army he rose rapidly, and obtained his rank of 
Captain from King Charles John, better known 
as Bernadotte, one of Napoleon’s ablest marshals ; 
and, shortly after his promotion, was employed 
some time in the survey of Northern Sweden. In 
the meanwhile, he devoted much time to his fa- 
vorite speculations in mechanics, and projected 
the Flame Engine, one of the earliest of his inven- 
tions—intended to work independently of steam, 
by condensing flame. In 1826 he obtained per- 
mission to visit England, where he hoped to bring 
this into public notice, but he soon discovered that 
when the engine was worked by mineral fuel, it 
proved unsuccessful. In 1829 he competed for 
the purse offered by the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter Railway for the best Locomotive, and pro- 
duced an engine which attained the astonishing 
speed of fifty miles an hour, thus planning the 
first locomotive of high speed, the celebrated Noy- 
elty. Thus, his first engine attained within a few 
month of its first trial, a rate of one mile in 59 
seconds. In connection with this, it may be stated 
that Ericsson is the first man who ever built a tu- 
bular boiler with artificial draft. The steam fire 
engine also owes its origin to his inventive genius. 
Before leaving England he planned several such 
engines, which were used with great effect. He 
received a magnificent gold prize medal from the 
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handsomely served breakfast. After breakfast 
and a further inspection of the ship, the party as- 
sembled in the after cabin and listened to a brief, 
but clear and simple explanation of the principle of 
the caloric engine, by Capt. Ericsson, during which 
he answered every sort of objection that could be 
raised or suggested—and there were skeptics on 
board—and alluded somewhat to his trials in the 
course of perfecting an idea which first occupied 
his mind some twenty-seven years age. 

“ His explanations (illustrated by a hastily con- 
structed model) triumphantly demonstrated the 
perfection of his idea, in so far as machinists had 
been able to answer his wants, and utterly upset 
every objection raised. By the time he had con- 
ciuded, the vessel had returned-to the city and 
anchored, having made an average of 9 miles per 
hour—against wind and tide, on the downward 
passage. 

“Every one on board, so far as we could learn, 
was thoroughly satisfied with the complete suc- 
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JOHN ERICSSON, 
INVENTOR OF THE CALORIO ENGINE. 
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New York Mechanics’ Institute for this invention. 
Since Mr. Eriesson’s residence in the United States, 
he has been the author of many inventions which 
have made his name familiar to the public. It is 
well known that he introduced the screw propel- 
ler into practical use here. The English give him 
eredit for having been chiefly instrumental in 
introducing the screw propeller. He can also 
claim the honor of having solved the problem of 
producing a ship of war with the whole of her ma- 
chinery below the water-line, having planned and 
superintended the construction of the machinery 
of the United States Steam Frigate Princeton— 
admitted all over the world to be the most com- 
plete vessel of war in existence. His improve- 
ments in managing heavy naval ordnance fur- 
nishes another instance of his fertility of invention. 
In the American department of the great Exhibi- 
tion, he displayed an instrument for measuring 
distance at. sea; the hydrostatic guage for measur- 
ing the volume of fluids under pressure, the recip- 
rocating fiuid meter, the alarm barometer, the py- 
rometer, the rotary fiuid meter, and the sea lead, 
of all of which he has given a brief explanation in 
a communication addressed to Prince Albert. For 
these instruments he received the prize medal of 
the Exhibition. The invention, however, which 
has lately attracted most attention, is the Caloric 
engine, intended to supersede the use of steam. 
Captain Ericsson first brought this remarkable 
produetion before the scientifie world in London, 
in 1838, when he constructed an engine of five 
horse power and exhibited it to a number of sci- 
entific gentlemen. But although it met with the 
_ approbation of the celebrated Faraday, Dr. An- 
_ drew Ure, Dr. Lardner, and others, from that time 


to the present, Capt: Ericsson has pursued the sub- 
ject and built a number of experimental engines, 
removing practical difficulties step by step, until 
it is presented complete to the world. In testi- 
mony of his many useful inventions, he has re- 
ceived in several countries, prize medals, some of 
which are of great value. He is a Knight of the 
Order of Vasa, and a member of many scientific 
societies, and we also add with much satisfaction 
that he has become a citizen of the United States. 

The National Democrat of Jan, 12th, in an ar- 
ticle entitled “The Breathing Ship,” says, “The 
Livening Mirror has the eredit of giving the above 
appropriate name to the first ship, ‘The Ericsson,’ 
put in motion by the new motor, developed by 
the genius and perseverance of the Americanized 
Swede, Capt. Ericsson. This ship, the Ericsson, 
made its second experimental trip yesterday, hay- 
ing on board representatives of the leading Jour- 
nals of this city, as also editors from Buffalo, Bos- 
ton and Cincinnati, and many other persons, emi- 
nent in the walks of science, commerce, and the 
arts, were also on board. 

“The Ericsson hoisted anchor at a little past nine 
A.M., and was going down the Bay in fine style as 
the Baltic came up. A cannon salute and cheers 
from the latter vessel, as she passed, were ans wer- 
ed by a corresponding salute from the ‘breathing 
ship.’ Capt. Ericsson was on board, the observed 
of all. The vessel was under command of Capt. 
Lowber, a veteran commander, too well known 
to the New York press and the American publie 
to require eulogy at our hands, The party of 
board, after an hour’s examination of the noble 
ship—than which, a stronger and finer in model 
was never built—and its machinery, partook of a 


cess of the Ericsson, and a unanimous expression 
of that satisfaction was moved by Mr. Dana, of the 
Tribune, and carried. Upon suggestion, the nu- 
merous party was resolved into a formal meeting, 
to give more definite expression to the sense of 
those who had so fully witnessed the triumph of 
the greatest development of modern times.” 
We subjoin the proceedings : 


Henry J. Raymond was chosen Chairman, and Carlos D. 
Stuart, Secretary. After the Chairman had made a few 
remarks, directing the attention of those present to the ob- 
ject of their organization, on motion of Mr. Richard Grant 
White, seconded by Professor James J. Mapes, it was re- 
solved that a committee should be appointed to draft reso- 
lutions expressive of the sentiments of the meeting upon 
the matter before it. Mr. White, Professor Mapes, and 
Freeman Hunt, Esqs., being appointed such committee, 
reported the following resolutions, which, on motion, 
Were passed unanimously, and directed to be published 
with the signatures of the committee. 

Resolved, That this meeting of those present upon the 
trial trip of the Caloric ship Ericsson, is no less fully and 
deeply impressed with the grave importance of the sub- 
ject upon which it feels called to express a judgment, than 
completely aware of the many advantages to the public 
which must arise from the now incontestable success of 
the invention which has to-day been put into practical 
operation. 

Resolved, That upon thorough examination and actual 
observation, we are entirely convinced that the invention 
of Captain Eriesson is no longer of questionable practi- 
cability, but from this day takes ran‘ with the foremost of 
the great and useful inventions which the world owes to 
science and genius, and that it promises to surpass in effi- 
ciency any other adjunct to the advancement of commerce 
and the industrial progress of the world. 

Resolved, That from its economy, safety, and ready ap- 
plicability to all purposes requiring motive power, the Ca- 
loric Engine cannot fail to minister largely to the happiness 
of mankind. 

Resolved, That the peculiar adaptability to sea vessels of 
the new motor presented to the world by Captain Ericsson 
is now fully established ; and that it is likely to prove in 
every respect superior to steam for such purposes. 

Resolved, That the remarkable economy of fuel necessary 
for its working, the absence of all risk from explosion, and 
the low temperature throughout the ship, even in the en- 
gine and fire rooms, as satisfctorily exhibited on this trip, 
are among the most prominent claims of the Caloric En- 
gine to the attention of the scientific and commercial 
world. 

Resolved, That in his lucid, simple and comprehensive 
statement of his theory and description of his engine, Cap- 
tain Ericsson has not only demonstrated the beautiful com- 
pleteness and perfect working of the system which he has 
brought by twenty years’ elaboration to its present com- 
manding position before the world, but has shewn a fer- 
tility of resource, and a ready command of his vast scien- 
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tific knowledge, which hardly less entitles him to the ad- 
miration of all who heard him. 

Resolved, That in the admirable construction of the 
Ericsson and the beauty of her model, and in the perfectly 
successful production of so novel and remarkable an en- 
gine, Messrs. Perrine, Patterson & Stack, her builders, and 
Messrs. Hogg & Delamater, her machinists, have shown 
themselves worthy coadjutors in so noble a project, so im- 
portant an invention. 

Resolved, That E. W. Stoughton, Esq., the tried friend 
and legal adviser of the inventor, with John B. Kitching, 
Esq., and G. B. Lamar, Esq., and others, the men who have 
invested their capital and lent their influence to insure the 
success of this great enterprise, are entitled to the endur- 
ing gratitude of the entire social, commercial, and indus- 
trial world. 

RICH’D GRANT WHITE, 
JAMES J. MAPES, 
FREEMAN HUNT, 
HENRY J. RAYMOND, Chairman. 
Cartos D. Stuart, Secretary. 


' Committee. 


During the absence of the committee to draft 
the above resolutions, eloquent speeches were 
made by Mr. Stoughton, the legal counsel of the 
“Breathing Ship” Company, Mr. Raymond and 
others, in which the doubts, ridicule, de, which 
Capt. Ericsson has had to combat, were well set 
forth. After this unanimous acceptance of the 
committee’s report, the company sat down to a 
cold collation, at which wit, eloquence and 
champagne flowed freely. At three o’clock, the 
party broke up and went on shore, proud, we are 
certain, that the genius of man had been able to 
walk the ocean in a vast ship, propelled with the 
air on which we all depend for daily life. 

Compelled to be brief, we can only add that 
the Ericsson measures 200 feet in length of deck, 
and 40 feet in breadth of beam; her depth of hold 
is 27 feet, and her burden 2,200 tons, Like the 
Arabia, of the Cunard line, she has but two masts, 
and like our swiftest clippers, she is extremely 
sharp in the prow. She has no figure-head. Her 
stern presents the device of two figures, allegori- 
cal representations of the United States and Great 
Britain placing a wreath around the brow of the 
inventor. She requires but 6 tons of coal in 24 
hours, and but one day and one night engineer 
and fireman. The work of her engineer, in fact, 
is mainly greasing machinery, and small at that. 
The Ericsson has cost about $320,000, and con- 
sidering her saving, in every respect, she may— 
as a type of her class—be set down as, at least, 
one third cheaper than a steam vessel of the same 
power and capacity. Accidents from explosion, 
&e., are out of the question. The Ericsson is fur- 
nished simply, but neatly throughout, and has as 
pure air, owing to her capital ventilation, as that 
of the opensky. She was built by Perrine, Pat- 
terson & Stack, and the chief capitalists engaged 
in her construction were John B. Kitching, Esq., 
Mr. Lamar, President of the Bank of the Repub- 
lie, and others whose names we did not learn. 
These gentlemen, with Mr. Stoughton, Capt. Low- 
ber, and others who have, from their first exami- 
nation of a working caloric engine, entered freely 
and nobly into the support of Capt. Ericsson in 
building this magnificent trial ship, deserve the 
warmest praise. They have one ample reward in 
living to see the “humbug air ship” thus proudly 
triumphant. 

It is a little curious that one of those “blue- 
eyed nations of the North,” that were erst the 
freebooters and pirates of commeree, should finally 
contribute, through Ericsson, the greatest meed to 








peaceful, civilized commerce, the world has yet 
dreamed of. Ericsson has done this. He has built 
a ship that can breathe itself over the ocean, and 
his principle only needs slight extension in por- 
tions of machinery—heretofore not possible, but 
not easy of access—to render the caloric ship not 
only the cheapest and the only safe—from explo- 
sions—but also the fastest vessel on the great wa- 
ters. We feel proud that the United States has 
had the honor of sending forth the trial “ Breath- 
ing Ship,” and that Captain Ericsson, a Swede by 
birth, is an American citizen by adoption. The 
New World has accepted his grand idea, and will 
reap the harvest of it, giving him fortune and a 
fame the world can neither rob him of nor refuse 
to endorse. Sweden, with her Linnzus, Brahe, 
Swedenborg, Ericsson, Tegner, Berzelius, and 
Lind, may well exult over her record of genius— 
her illustrious names. In ten years, we predict, 
steam will be only a venerable remembrance. 

The explanation of the principle of Captain 
Eriesson’s Atmospheric Engine, as given by him- 
self, as above alluded to, will be read with in- 
terest : 

“Mr. E. said the chief principle involved in the 
operation of this engine, was that of using the 
same heat over and over again. This was effected 
in a very simple way, through the intervention 
of what is called a ‘regenerator’ between the 
valves and cylinder, which is nothing more or 
less than a mass of 1-16th inch wire, compactly 
interwoven, the whole containing 24 square feet. 
Upon the heated air passing through this, the ca- 
lorie is absorbed, and the cold air, in returning, is 
again heated nearly enough to continue the mo- 
tion of the engine. Seventy-five tons of air are 
drawn through the 100,000,000 meshes of the wire 
each hour. The resistance to its passage is almost 
imperceptible. In its passage through the meshes 
the air is instantaneously heated to 400 deg—as 
rapid as the electric flash, The wires are not ox- 
idized by the process. 

“There is a pair of cylinders on either side of 
the shaft—each composed of two sections—the up- 
per, called the supply cylinder, which is 187 
inches in diameter, and the lower or working cyl- 
inder, haying a diameter of 168 inches, or 14 feet. 
The atmospheric air is admitted from above in 
what is termed the receiver, and circulates be- 
tween the two sections through the side pipes, in 
which is the ‘regenerator.’ Consequently, the 
pressure above and below, leaving out of view 
the increased area of the workiog cylinder, is the 
same, <A pair of these cylinders is placed each 
side the shaft. The power can be increased by 
enlarging the diameter of the cylinder. It was 
originally intended to leave the cylinder of the 
Ericsson 16 feet in diameter, instead of 14, as at 
present. But it was thought to be impossible to 
make them. The increased size would nearly 
double the power, and give a speed equal to that 
of any ocean steamer. ' 

“Twelve pounds pressure is used to the square 
inch, and this cannot be exceeded without increas- 
ing the temperature, which is objectionable. The 
furnace fires are five feet from the bottom of the 
cylinder. One of these furnace bottoms will last 
five years. Anthracite is the best fuel, as it makes 
no flame. The cylinder above the fires is 14 
inch in thickness, but so arched as to have great 
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strength. Even were it to break, the contents of 
the cylinder would pass off harmlessly. There is 
consequently no expensive steam boiler to be fre- 
quently renewed, and no liability to explosion. If 
the engineer got asleep, the engine would only 
stop. 

“The engine in the E. is of 600 horse power, 
and not more than seven tons of coal per day can 
possibly be consumed. In a steamship of the 
same power, sixty tons per day would be a low 
calculation. Mr. Ericsson stated further that this 
ship was started before she was finished, because 
it was said to be a dead failure, and the effect was 
prejudicial to the interests of those concerned 
with him in the enterprise. But the results had 
far exceeded his anticipations. But half a pound 
to the square inch was necessary to start the en- 
gines. The weight of the crank alone was sufti- 
cient to do this. 

“As to the comparative expense of running a 
breathing ship at a high or low rate of speed, Mr. 
E. stated that it was about as cheap, as far as the 
engine was concerned, to run ten miles per hour 
as less. 

“Mr. E. then proceeded to answer various ob. 
jections which had been urged relative to the 
‘packing’ and ‘oxidation’ of the cylinder, &e, 
which he did to the satisfaction of all; and indi- 
viduals who had previously been incredulous as 
to the probable success of the Ericsson, acknowl- 
edged that all doubt on their part was now dissi- 
pated. Mr. Ericsson stated that for twenty-five 
years he had been maturing this invention. Many 
difficulties had presented themselves, but time, 
only, was required to remove them. Prof. Fara- 
day, Alex. Ure, and others, had long since pre- 
dicted its success, and he now saw no practical de- 
fect in the engine. It would last much longer 
than the ship—the cylinder bottom wast only 
part that could wear out. 

“The current expense of running it he had not 
estimated, but the difference would not be more 
than one-fifth compared with the steam engine. 
The original cost of the engine would also be less. 
He was quite certain that it would ultimately be 
applied to locomotion on land, and to various do- 
mestic purposes. Its simplicity is one of its most 
valuable qualities, the number of parts being not 
more than 1 to 20 compared with those of the 
steam engine. The wheels are 32 feet in diame- 
ter; the buckets, 10g long and 20 inches wide. 
They are much narrower than usual, but placed 
closer together. They leave the water very easily. 
The stock of piston is six feet. 

“The engine oceupies less space than the ordi- 
nary one, and is regarded as well adapted to naval 
vessels, as aclear space (in the E. of 10 feet) is 
left on either side of it, which would allow room 
for the management of guns. In the E., the state 
rooms are continued throughout the entire length 
of the vessel, and number 64. There are, besides, 
ample decks for freight, as but little room is re- 
quired for coal. : 

“To meet the objection that the new motor 
would swelter and burn everything on board, it 
is only necessary to say that, much to the chagrin 
of Captain Ericsson, it has been found necessary to 
heat the ship by steam—this being the only steam 
used. The ventilation is as free and pure as un- 
der the open sky. The fireman yesterday found 
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a heavy pea-jacket comfortable. Captain E. isnow 
making.a condensing ayyparatus for the conversion 
of salt water to fresh, during long voyages, for 
washing, drinking, &c., capable of producing from 
800 to 400 gallons of pure water per day. He 
will thus do away, not only with large coal bunk- 
ers, but water tanks; and a voyage may be pro- 
longed to almost any desired extent.” 

Some wise, conservative engineers shake their 
heads in doubt and derision relative to the Caloric 
Engine, but our hopes and expectations respecting 
the “breathing ship” lean toward the opinions of 
our eotemporaries, who were on board at her 


trial trip. 

The Tribune says : 

‘“‘The demonstration is perfect. The age of Steam is 
closed; the age of Caloric opens. Fulton and Watt belong 
to the Past; Ericsson is the great mechanical genius of the 
Present and the Future.”’ 

And the Courier and Enquirer: 

‘‘We record one+of the most stupendous triumphs in sci- 
ence and mechanics which has ever claimed the admira- 
tion of the world.’’ 

And the Zzpress: 

“The unbelieving world will hardly be prepared for the 
record of the triumph of the Ericsson ship,—a vessel which 
has twice moved at the rate of nine and ten miles an hour 
without the use of sai!s or steam.’? 

Also the Jowmnal of Commerce : 

‘¢ Her performances fully realized the anticipations of the 
most sanguine, and elicited from those witnessing them, 
unqualified testimonial as to the triumph of the principle.” 

And the Herald: 

“We feel proud that such a triumph has been realized in 
New York, and that American money has enabled the in- 
ventor to accomplish his grand idea.”’ 

And the Times: 

“That immense ship was driven against wind and tide, 
by machinery far from complete or perfect in its construc- 
tion, at a steady rate of ten miles an hour; and without 
referring at all to anything farther, in that fact alone the 
principle finds its complete and triumphant vindication. The 
use of Caloric as a propelling power is no longer a theory, 
—no longer an experiment; it is a fixed fact.” . 

And the National Democrat: 

‘* We feel proud that the United States has had the honor of 
sending forth the trial ‘‘ Breathing Ship,’”’ and that Captain 
Ericsson, a Swede by birth, is an American citizen by 
adoption. The New World has accepted his grand idea, 
and will reap the harvest of it, giving him fortune and a 
fame the world can neither rob him of nor refuse to en- 
dorse.’’ 

And the Evening Post: 

“He (Ericsson) has accomplished all he ever proposed 
to accomplish; he has accomplished all which he has been 
esteemed a visionary for attempting.” 

And the Commercial: 

‘All on board, and there were those among them who 
entertained very serious doubts of the success of the enter- 
prise, and were, we judge, interested in steamships, ac- 
knowledged that every objection was proved to be ground- 
less, and that the thing was done ; indeed, there was no 
taking any other ground, seeing that we were airing it at 
nine miles an hour.”’ 
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HOW A CIRCULAR SAW IS RUN WITHOUT 


AN ARBOR. 


Some time since it was announced that Ammi 
C. George, of Nashua, had invented and patented 
a machine by which a circular saw was run with- 
out an arbor, and in such a manner as to cut 
a board nearly the width of the saw. The an- 
nouncement was received with incredulity in high 
mechanical quarters. We published a week or 
two since a paragraph from the Scientific Ameri- 
can, which is supposed to be posted up in these 
matters, declaring its utter disbelief in the truth 








of the statement, and anxiously inquiring for the 
inventor, and how it is done. 
We have seen the machine operate, and can 


| tell the editor how it is done. His other inquiry 
| is already answered. 


The saw which we saw 
operate is a foot in diameter, and cut a board 


| ten inches wide, and we will try to tell how the 


thing is done. The saw is placed horizontally, 
and upon two opposite edges lies tightly held be- 
tween two iron wheels, or pulleys, covered with 
leather; then an iron plate passes across the cen- 
tre upon the upper side of the saw, in which a 
pivot attached to the upper side of the saw runs. 
This keeps the saw steadily in its place, while the 
under side of the saw presents a clear surface from 
the pulleys upon one edge to those upon the 
other. Motion is applied to these pulleys, and 
those on the opposite sides of the saw moving in 
opposite directions, the saw is moved round rap- 
idly, held in place, as before stated, by the pivot 
revolving in the plate across the centre. This 
plate is brought to an edge upon either side, so 
that in sawing a board, it springs so as to pass 
over it. The log—for the machine is designed for 
sawing logs—is placed upon the carriage, which 
feeds itself, and as it progresses the board passes 
over the plate. When it has cut through, the 
board is removed, the log raised by a convenient 
operation, so as to cut another board, the motion 
reversed, and the carriage goes back again, cutting 
a board as it goes, and so on until the log is all 
sawed up. 

The great advantage of the plan is the ability to 
saw large logs—a saw four feet in diameter saw- 


| ing a board nearly its own width. The power 
| being ‘applied to the outer edge of the saw, it is 


obvious that the larger the saw, the greater the 
power, being increased in the same ratio that it is 
decreased in the old method. It may seem as if 
the pulleys which impart motion to the saw, 
might be made to slip upon it, when any obstacle 
is placed against it. But we saw it demonstrated, 
again and again, that while the pulleys run, the 
saw runs, and when an obstacle of sufficient force 
was applied, to stop the saw, it stopped the pul- 
leys, and let a three inch belt slip upon the shaft, 
the saw holding the pulleys fast. The machine is 
an ingenious one, and yet simple in its principles. 

The proprietors of the patent are Mr. George, 
the inventor, of Nashua, and Mr. Mullay, of Ban- 
gor, Me., by whom it will be introduced to the 
pine forests of that State, and will work a revolu- 
tion in the lumbering business of that region.— 
Nashua, N. H., Telegraph. 
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PRELIMINARIES TO A NEW THEOREM. 


NUMBER TWO. 

Ir matters not what, or how much ground any 
one has passed over, nor with what speed, nor 
what may be the reputation, which, on this ac- 
count, he has gained with the great mass of ob- 
servers, and those who are advertised of the fact, 
unless he can also retrace his steps, and at any 
place stop, and tell you where he is, and that, too, 
in his own language, from his own knowledge of 
his position and existing circumstances: he might 
as well have remained inactive, or have exerted 
his powers in another way, for all the benefit 
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which he has procured to himself, or which he is 
capable of imparting to others. He is not one jot 
the more knowing; nor by thinking persons is he 
the more esteemed. In order to be thought wise, 
by those whose opinion is alone to be valued, we 
must really de so. We must admit no principle 
of philosophy unexamined, which we are capable 
of examining; nor any influence or conclusion, 
from given premises, without ourselves perceiving 
its propriety, its connection, or consistency. Act- 
ing upon these principles, we may fall into errors ; 
but even for these, which have been adopted in 
the pursuit of truth, we are more to be com- 
mended, than for the truths we receive upon 
trust, for which we are unable to render a reason, 
And, in the end, also, we may do more good. 
For, our erratic speculations will furnish subject- 
matter for the more thorough investigation of 
others; and, by a refutation of these errors, the 
truth will appear more resplendent and more im- 
pregnable to all subsequent attacks. 

Believing that the way is now sufliciently pre- 
pared, Ishall venture in my next paper to submit 
some axioms, for the demonstration of a New 
Theorem. 








NUMBER THREE. 
Every science, with which we are acquainted, 
has its first principles: and these are few and 
simple, Lxaenprz, in his “Elements of Geometry,” 





lays down the following jive : 


“1, Two quantities, each of which is equal to a 
third, are equal to one another. 

“9. The whole is greater than its part. 

“3. The whole is equal to the sum of it sparts. 

“4, Only one straight line can be drawn be- 
tween two points. And, 

“5, Two magnitudes, whether they be lines, 
surfaces, or solids, are equal, when being applied 
the one to the other, they coincide with each other 
entirely, that is, when they exactly fill the same 
space.” 

Though these are all, which bear the name of 





axioms, in the work above mentioned, they are 


not all which exist, and which are supposed to be 
known. For instance— 

That it is impossible for a thing to be, and not 
to be, at the same time ; 

That eternity has the same relation to duration 
that infinity has to number, and that immensity 
has to space ; 

That parallelism is the same in relations that 
equality is in quantities ;—are propositions equally 
plain and certain to every one who is acquainted 
with the meaning of the words in which they are ex- 
pressed, and who bestows upon them a moment’s 
reflection. 

And I shall lay it down, as another first prin- 
ciple, that every definition which conveys to our 
minds the same knowledge which a demonstration 
would convey, is equivalent to an axiom. 

And, lastly, not only are two magnitudes, lines, 
surfaces, or solids, equal, when, being applied the 
one to the other, they coincide with each other 
entirely—that is, when they exactly fill the same 
space; but, two propositions which mean the same 
thing, which, being analyzed and compared, are 
found to contain precisely the same simple ideas, 
are equal. 

On these data we shall proceed in our next. 
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PERIODICITY 


APPLIED TO LIFE. 


Nature divides time into periods, by giving to 
every astral orb a periodical motion. Every ris- 
ing, every setting of the “God of day ” transpires 
to the fraction of a second, at his appointed time. 
Even his annual movements are to the very in- 
stant, nor has he ever varied, throughout his eter- 
nal years, the smallest fraction of an instant. And 
does not every planet, every star, perform every 
revolution, though occupying centuries, with like 
precision ? 

Now, would nature be thus precise to the very 
instant, throughout every motion of every star, 
unless perfect periodicity was infinitely important? 
Bere, then, is a fixed natural law. Does not man’s 
happiness depend upon its observance? And 
should we not approximate in the precision of 
our observance, as nearly as may be, to nature’s 
precision in its institution ? 

That nature has adapted every function of all 
her creatures to all her institutes, is too obvious 
to require proof. Man must sleep. But how often ? 
Let the diurnal division of time answer. Man's 
sleeping institute is adapted to the day and night 
institute. So man must have exercise, and as one 
hearty sleep is sufficient, every twenty-four hours, 
why should not one hearty muscular exertion be 
nature’s true policy respecting exercise? It ob- 
viously is, nor can any one well work right heart- 
ily and thoroughly more than once per day; for 
if he works with all his energies before noon, he 
cannot resummon those energies afternoon. So of 
study. Every human being should put forth one 
powerful intellectual exertion every twenty-four 
hours, and an exertion continued, till his brain is 
just comfortably tired. And shall not this law 
apply also to food? Is not nature’s feeding policy, 
like her sleeping, adapted to earth’s diurnal insti- 
tute? The philosophical principle under consid- 
eration renders this so perfectly obvious, as not to 
require argument. And it is the true policy for 
brute, as well as man. Horses furnished with one 
full meal per day, will work more, and endure 
longer, than fed every four hours. Swine will fat- 
ten faster on one meal per day, than on three, 
Man will work longer and harder, will sustain 
more wear and tear of body and mind, on one full 
and sufficient diurnal meal, properly taken, than 
on any extra number of them. This matter of 
food is in part a matter of habit. Those accustom- 
ed to five meals per day, feel the need of five 
meals, as much as those habituated to eat three, 
feel the need of three. Then why not habituate 
ourselves to eat once per day? That is, why not 
adapt our eating habits to nature’s diurnal insti- 
tate? And the writer has practiced this long 
enough to speak from experience, as well as theo- 
ry, and that experience appertains alike to both 
vigorous manual labor, and sustained and power- 
ful mental exertion. In short, is it not obvious 
that man requires to exercise every function of 
his being, once, heartily, every twenty four hours? 
More than that produces undue exhaustion, and 
less oceasions torpor, and shall not each part of 
every twenty-four hours be assigned to the exer- 
cise of some specific function? Is it not import- 
ant, and even necessary, to complete human devel- 
opment, that we retire to rest by the clock, rise 











at a prescribed time, set down to the table at the 
appointed minute, and exercise brain, muscle, and 
every function by the clock? Shall nature be so 
particular to the very instant, and shali not man 
be particular at least to the minute? 

But this is also obvious, nor did we pen this 
article to illustrate either of the points already 
presented. They have been presented simply to 
lay a foundation for what follows. 

Inasmuch as to enjoy and accomplish the most 
we must periodize each day and hour, shall we 
not periodize, also, our wHoLtn tives? As the 
forepart of each day should be appropriated to 
some one thing, the middle to another, and the 
latter to still another; so shall not the forepart 
of life be appropriated to one great cardinal ob- 
ject, its full noontide glory to another, and its de- 
cline to athird? To live for just about the same 
objects at twenty that we do at forty, and at forty 
as at sixty, is not merely consummate folly, but 
wicked waste. As everything must be done in 
tts season, and unless done then, can never be 
done, so nature requires that at specific periods of 
our lives specific ends should be attained, and if 
not attained then, they can never be attained at 
all, Thus, childhood plays just as conspicuous a 
part in the life of the human being, as manhood ; 
for how can we have complete manhood, without 
complete childhood? and every imperfection in 
the childhood produces a still deeper flow of dis- 
ease in the manhood. As in the completing of a 
house, the foundation must be laid before the walls 
are erected, and these must be consummated before 
the roof is constructed, and this rendered com- 
plete before the finishing is begun, and this fin- 
ishing completed before its occupancy ; 80 in erect- 
ing the temple of life, to attempt to complete or 
even put any of the finishing touches upon the 
child’s education, before the foundation is laid, and 
the great outlines of character established, is worse 
than folly. And this is precisely the point where 
the present system of education utterly fails. We 
attempt to put on the superstructure, whilst yet 
the foundation, and even the corner-stones, remain 
unlaid. And a miserable botch is the result. 

Let us catechize nature. She isthe great builder 
of humanity, She develops particular portions 
of that humanity jirst, and other parts afterwards. 
Shall we not, then, take counsel with her, and en- 
deavor by education, to help her complete the 
part which she may have on hand, at given pe- 
riods? If we find nature to develop a particular 
function, or class of functions, from one to seven 
—another from seven to fourteen, still another 
from fourteen to twenty-one, and another subse- 
quently, shall we not try to develop, at these 
specific ages, those particular functions which she 
is endeavoring especially to mature? Thus, from 
the first to the seventh year, the perfectly healthy 
child is very fleshy, which signifies great activity 
in the vital functions. This period is devoted par- 
ticularly to food and sleep, yet sufficient exercise 
is required to carry forward these two functions; 
whereas from seven to fourteen, a greater amount 
of muscular exertion, as compared with the vital 
functions, obviously accords with nature’s con- 
structing cconomy. Hence, very young children 
should be furnished with abundance of fresh air, 
simple food, and life-creating sleep, yet allowed to 
take whatever of action, such as play, they crave. 


Yet the muscles are still weaker relatively than 
the vitality, and hence, hard, muscular exertion is 
injurious, because that part of the system is yet 
undeveloped. But from seven to fourteen, the 
muscular system at least equals in activity and 
power the vital apparatus, and the growing child 
is Jess fat, and more muscular. Then, let that 
child engage in the rougher and more athletic 
sports—run, jump, work, wrestle, ride, skate, and 
tumble all he likes. This period is more especially 
appropriate to this species of development, or to 
the formation of powerful muscle; and if a good 
muscular basis is not laid at this period, it never 
can be laid. Let a child pass his fourteenth year 
without much muscular exertion, it will pass its 
fourscore years with a proportionally weak system. 
True, it is possible, afterwards, to partly repair the 
breach, but never completely. 

From fourteen to twenty-one, a new function is 
established. Upto this period, the influence of 
the sexuality on both mind and body is compara- 
tively weak. True, the boy loves his mother 
some, and the girl her father a little, and boys 
and girls each other a trifle, but only a mere trifle 
yet. But about this time, though no new faculty 
is implanted in the human constitution, yet one 
implanted with the rest now starts up into vigor- 
ous growth, and almost of a sudden changes the 
entire aspect and tone of both body and mind. 
What but puberty changes the voice of the boy 
into that of the man? And a change quite as 
great, when duly analyzed, appears in the voice 
of girls, and as great a change transpires through- 
out the whole system, as that pertaining to the 
voice. 

Mark how voraciously that boy eats, and his sto- 
mach, ostrich like, digests almost anything he de- 
posits therein; mark, too, his growth. It is like a 
weed in June. And this season is to growth, what 
June is to vegetation. . Unless it obtains it then, it 
obtains it never. And this voracious appetite is 
ordained for the very purpose of supplying to the 
system these growing materials. But to digest food 
enough to form bone and muscle, as rapidly as 
nature forms it at this period, requires an immense 
amount of gastrie energy, which is exhausting to 
the system. This food has also to be taken up by 
the life organs, and appropriated particle by par- 
ticle in the places where it is wanted. Here is an- 
other great outlay of the life power. Appetite for 
sleep, too, keeps pace with appetite for food. The 
shoulders spread, because the vital apparatus is de- 
veloped. The awkward boy stretches out, and 
before you know it, attains the tallness of the man, 
Now, is it not perfectly obvious that at this period, 
nature requires an immense amount of energy for 
growth? ‘Then, shall not this period be appro- 
priated, almost exclusively, to growth? Up to 
seventeen or eighteen, the system is busy in erect- 
ing its outer walls of growth, or in sending up the 
head to its proper height ; spreading the shoulders 
and laying out that foundation on which to build 
a fleshy superstructure. From eighteen to twenty- 
one, and by twenty-one, growth should just about 
have been completed. That human being may 
consider himself most fortunate, as may also that 
parent in regard to his child, who sees him at 
twenty-one, as tall, as fully formed, as completely 
knit together in every part as is requisite to sub- 
sequent efficiency of body and mind, no matter if 
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up to twenty-one he has never done one single 
stroke of valuable work. If he has but got his 
growth, and is now ready to work, at least one- 
third of life’s labor is accomplished, namely, the 
getting ready part. If I had a large family of 
sons and daughters, 1 would never allow one of 
them to do much work, as work, up to that age. 
I would devote every needed hour of time, and 
every pulsation of energy, mainly to formation— 
formation of brain included. But as, in order to 
growth, a vigorous exercise of muscle is required, 
I should not seriously object to children’s exercis- 
ing their muscles in something useful; yet the ob- 
ject of that exercise should be growth, not labor ; 
nor would I allow them to do one stroke more of 
work than was necessary to growth. Behold! 
what wholesale havoe and ruin are inflicted on 
boys and girls who are set upon the shoemaker’s 
or tailor’s bench, or put to any mechanical branch, 
or go to learn a seamstress’ trade, and obliged to 
sit confined for ten, twelve, or fourteen hours per 
day, to get that trade, and all the profits go to the 
employer! Most ruinous is the present apprentice 
system. The same principle epplies to the forma- 
tion of brain. Up to the seventeenth year, the 
child should study and be taught little, except 
what it can learn by sight. From seven to four- 
teen, its brain becomes somewhat more consolidat- 
ed, and its faculties for committing to memory, 
learning through stories, &e., are considerable, but 
the period for vigorous stvdy has not yet ar- 
rived. Hence to expect a child of this age to throw 
his intellectual energies vigorously into study, is to 
expect a child to be agiant. The very attempt is 
preposterous, and for a like reason: up at least to 
the eighteenth year, no severe study should be 
undertaken, nor indeed till after the twentieth. 
True, whilst the brain is growing thus rapidly, it 
requires sufficient exercise to promote that growth, 
and hence the growing youth may study some, 
but not to intellectual or mental exhaustion, 
About the eighteenth year, the mind is quite lia- 
ble to begin to hunger after knowledge, and to 
manufacture vigorous thoughts. Then let that 
thirst after knowledge be supplied. Let the youth 
read some, attend lectures, mingle freely with his 
fellow-men, be taught to observe and learn the 
ways of the world, and store his mind with that 
practical education which he just then craves. 
About the eighteenth year, too, he begins to 
ache with strength. And now comes the mighty 
danger, namely, just as his veins swell with blood, 
and muscles become toned up with power, he 
thinks he is a giant, and puts forth all his powers 
in some sudden strain, to show how strong he is; 
whereas his constitution, not fairly knit together, 
that strain is too much, and he weakens himself 
for life. Perhaps a single day’s work with the 
scythe, enervates him forever. How many read- 
ers can recollect just such an incident in their 
own lives. And every hour of your lives thus 
far, every hour of the future, you have suffered 
and will suffer the consequences. Now, an over- 
strain of mind is just as bad as an overstrain of 
musele; and hence, for a young man to have gra- 
duated at twenty-one, is either to have spoiled 
himself, if he has studied right hard, or to have 
neglected his college advantages. No aspirant af- 
ter a profession should begin to study the Latin 
grammar till he is past eighteen, nor enter college 
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till twenty-one, for why should he try to do two 
things at once? He is growing yet. Then let 
him do up that life work wedd, before he takes on 
another, 

As girls mature perhaps a year or two sooner 
than boys, the same remarks apply to them, with 
this abatement; but how many, oh! how many 
blast at this eritical period. Watch the opening 
blossoms of spring. A large portion blast just as 
they pass from the bud into the fruit. Another 
large class take on a dwarfed, sickly action, just 
as the fruit sets: whereas, a few take on a vigor- 
ous state, and start right out of the blossom into 
vigorous growth. Watch these two latter classes, 
That young fruit which sets poorly, drags on fee- 
bly after the others, ripens rather late, is always 
dwarfed, tough, insipid, and almost valueless ; 
whereas a single peach or pear of the latter class is 
worth a peck of the former, Every thing must grow 
before it can ripen. But the present process of 
education is to ripen before growth. Preposterous 
folly!! And shameful waste of life’s energies 
and happiness!! Why perpetrate it longer # 

At twenty-one, the sexuality should begin dis- 
tinctly to impress the mentality and prepare for 
marriage by generating love. Those who fall in love 
before twenty-one, love prematurely, and there- 
fore poorly. From twenty-one to twenty-five is 
nature’s period for establishing and locating the 
love affections ; and then, and not till then, is the 
human being fairly prepared for life’s exertions 
and pleasures. To see boys and girls yet in their 
teens court and be courted, is ludicrously silly. It 
is like harnessing a young colt before a heavy 
load; it spoils the colt, yet effectsno draught. The 
young man under age may love mother, sister, and 
aunt, but not sweetheart—may be beloved by el- 
derly, matronly women, but not loved by those of 
his own age, for as surely as he does, so surely will 
he rue the consequences in after life: and the 
same principle applies to the girl. Neither should 
begin to love until about old enough to fulfill in 
the most complete manner the transfer of their 
own mature natures to their offspring. Nothing 
weakens the love principle as effectually as its 
premature exercise. Nothing as effectually saps 
the foundations of manhood and womanhood as im- 
mature love; and for this reason, young love is 
too animal, and animal love is always inflamma- 
tory; and inflammation is utterly incompatible 
with growth; whereas mental love exerts a bland, 
quieting influence over body and mind. Beware, 
young man—young woman, how you make haste 
to love. Wait, till nature has fairly ripened up 
this department of your nature, before you attempt 
to reap its fruits; and remember this, that any 
improper exercise of the love instinct more effec- 
tually disturbs growth and development, ex- 
hausts and weakens brain and body, and perverts 
the entire being, than any other error you can now 
commit. Exactly why or how, this article will not 
stop to explain, but will simply content itself with 
thus sounding the alarm. " 

From twenty-five to forty, the animal passions 
usually are (and of right ought to be) more vig- 
orous than at any other period of life, and accord- 
ingly the human being should now devote himself 
to their fullest action. Combativeness now foams 
and froths for something hard to do, and rushes 
right into the thickest difficulties and dangers, and 
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glories in wrestling with life’s surges, and beating, 
and battling its way through all opposing obsta- 
cles, far more than in inglorious ease, or the high- 
est refinement of indoor luxury. Then, let the 
mature man revel in the exercise of strength, of 
prowess, of doing, daring, defying and accomplish- 
ing. At this period, too, Acquisitiveness should 
lay out its life work, should choose its business, 
create industry, learn to bargain, and also to save, 
create business habits and associations, make cus- 
tomers, and lay such a foundation, and gather to- 
gether so much capital before forty, that after that 
period a little daily attention to business will suf- 
fice to furnish the physical material called proper- 
ty, sufficient for life’s ultimate ends. The human 
being may properly acquire a little more property 
than is needed for his own individual use, and the 
complete education of his children; but as, in ac- 
cordance with the law already shown, the parent 
should feed and educate the child up to twenty- 
one, so this child now grown should make money 
enough for himself, and the complete education of 
his children ; and having stored a little for a rainy 
day, (though if men lived as they should, such 
days would rarely ever come,) he should at forty 
begin to cast about for some life object other than 
the mere acquisition of money. And what shall 
that object be, but the cultivation of the intellec- 
tual and moral faculties? 'The common notion 
that the child’s education mist be got before the 
child is old enough to work, is utterly preposter- 
ous. To talk about finishing one’s education, 
should be analogous to talking about finishing 
one’s existence, Our entire Jives should be educa- 
tional; should be but the education of our respec- 
tive powers, one by one, in the order in which na- 
ture develops them. Instead of completing the 
intellectual edueation before eighteen, it should 
rarely ever be fully begun before forty. Let a 
man live as he should, up to forty, and he will be 
able to study far more successfully, and think far 
more deeply and profoundly, and remember more 
tenaciously all the way along from forty to eighty, 
than any where from one to forty. 

But the real design of this article is not so much 
to show the reader how he should spend his life, 
as to incline him to lay té out beforehand. Most 
persons begin life withont any definite plan, and 
hence live at random, or as it may happen. What 
a world! Young man, think over what you wish 
most to do with your life. Choose the great work 
you would accomplish. To aid this choice, inquire 
at the hands of phrenological science for what you 
are best adapted. Your choice once made, pursue 
it with a single eye. Yet to reach it, you may 
have to attain other ends as preparatory to this. 
Then plan out what ends as preparatory, and ar- 
range the order in which they should be executed. 
In short, lay out your lifetime as you would lay 
out your day’s work, and follow some general owt- 
line plan. By this means alone can you make the 
most of that greatest of all behes{s—urer. 
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Tr Hope sees danger, it sees the escape: if it des- 
eries the advancing foe, it descries likewise vie- 
tory: if it sees the storm, it sees also the rain- 
bow. Hope in excess, like too much light, dazzles 
into darkness, 
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NEW YORK CHARITIES—NO I. 

THE FIVE POINTS HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 

Tue Five Porsts—who has not heard of this 
place? Thousands who know it by name, know it 
only by name:—they walk in the gay crowd by the 
gay shops of Broadway, or indulge in the stupid 
excitement of a coach oblivion of other people, 
crowds, or places:—forgetful of this fact, that 
within two squares of this gilded current, there 
is a sink of infamy, beastliness, vice, and crime— 
a festering pool, exhaling poison and disease, 
flowing over and tainting all life, so that no in- 
dividual, no family, no society, is safe from its 
pollutions. A brother, a sister, a child, a parent, 
a friend goes down, and comes even to drink of 
its strong waters, and is lost!—one soul is not 
much, nor one body! only God made them, and, 
I think, not for that end. We may console our- 
selves, and say ‘Every man is for himself.” It 
does not change the fact that every diseased body 
and every corrupt soul acts constantly, percepti- 
bly, or not, upon every other body and soul, upon 
us and those who come after us. The truth is— 
that pestilences are sure of a beginning in ‘“‘the 
Five Points,” and of an ending in “the Fifth 
Avenue.” 

About twelve years ago, a thin, pale man 
(a minister) was interesting himself during his 
visits to New York, in the condition of the people 
of these infected districts. He had a faith in man’s 
nature, which led him to think, that no person 
—not one, would choose to live and to continue a 
life of misery, shame, and want; so he tried now 
and then to keep up a fellow-man out of the 
slough, and with occasional encouragement. 

Year by year he learned more, and knowing 
more, did more, and yet ’twas but little: there 
was so much to be done, such a wilderness filled 
with creatures with untamed passions, abounding 
with springs flowing with rum and strong drinks! 
What could one poor weak pioneer do in sucha 
jungle! yet he did what he could, and when his 
own heart failed him, he had faith in God, that 

| in some way, even this wretchedness might be and 
would be overcome ; the “ way” to do anything, he 

| knew, was by labor and effort: God does help 
those who help themselves. To himself at least 
it was quite clear that he might and would do 
something. 

This man was Lewis M. Pease: a man of as 
much heroism and courage as any one of the 
“nine thousand Generals” that sustain the honor 
of the gallant State of Mississippi. In the spring 
of the year 1850 the idea of a Five Points Mission 
took shape among the Methodists, a sect which 
is apt to be foremost in labors among the poor, 
the ignorant, or the disgraced. The Ladies’ Mis- 
sionary Society of that church believed that they 
could sustain a laborer in this field, and Mr, Pease 
was engaged in the work. 

In the month of May some of the ragged and dirty 
children were surprised at being noticed by a de- 
cently clad man, and much more surprised when 
Mr. Pease proposed to give them something to eat 
provided they would show him a bake-shop. 
‘“‘Here—here—this way—this way. Hoorah!” 
and off they started. In the course of the week 

Mr, Pease made himself known among the chil- 
dren, and engaged them to meet him in the room 











he had hired, on the coming Sunday. He did 
what he could also to get hold of adults. 

Sunday came, and his room (corner of Cross and 
Little Water st.), an ancient grog-shop, having 
around it no “odor of sanctity,” saw an unwonted 
sight. Religious services! and in a Grog-shop! 
and that in the Five Points! 

In the children poured, pell mell—few were 
clad, many were half naked, and all were ragged 
and dirty. ’Twould have been easier to preach to 
aswarm of hornets: uproar reigned, till it be- 
came necessary to turn all the children into the 
street, and make some effort with the men and 
women who had gathered to see what was going 
on. Tis safe to conclude that but few brands 
were that day plucked from the burning: still a 
beginning was made. Mr. Pease thus spent his 
time in explorations, putting in a word here and 
a prayer there. The whole neighborheod he 
found might be described under two heads— 
“ Rum-shops and Brothels”—in every stage of de- 
gradation. It will give one some idea of the im- 
mense strength of the section to say, that the 
entire Police force of the Sixth Ward was driven 
in at one time during the day, by the rogues and 
Short-boys, and shut up in the “ Tombs,” till aid 
could be had from the other districts. Mr. Pease 
went on his way—visiting these outcasts—con- 
tending not only with “sin, the flesh and the de- 
vil,” but with filth and vermin. It is certain that 
few men could have faced the hundred-headed 
dragon, fewer could have fought on as he has, 
Many were willing to hear what he had to say— 
but the answer was, 

“T’s no use to talk—we don't want tracts— 
bread, bread is our want.” —“ Pray away as long 
as you like—will that find us people who are 
willing to give us work ?” 

The Missionary was perplexed, but not discour- 
aged. The boarding-house keepers said :— 

“Oh yes—talk away—our girls are all the bet- 
ter for it!”—and let the reader note the reason 
why !—If the conscience were roused, it must be 
allayed, and drink was the only resouree:—so 
they drank deeper, and were more profitable. 
The girls said: — 

“We know what you want to say—we know 
all about it: that we are damned enough now, 
and no doubt will be damned deeper—who cares? 
Who cares for us? Who'll give ws a chance? 
Where shall we go—and what can such as we do?” 
A pertinent question, not easy to answer. The 
Missionary was perplexed, but not discouraged. 

He represented the condition of things to the 
Ladies’ Society: but they did not contemplate 
temporal, only spiritual help. They could pay 
his salary, nine hundred dollars—he must sustain 
his family, hire his room, and do the best he could. 
So he did—no doubt he mad some mistakes; he 
encouraged one, he was able to get work for ano- 
ther; but he found that a single night’s debauch- 
ery would undo the work of a week; that they 
could make a spasmodic effort, but corruption and 
habit were apt t osag them back. He took some 
of them to his own house that they might have 
time to strengthen; but they were out of place, 
they were not in harmony with those around 
them, and there was danger that they might pull 
down others, rather than be raised themselves. 

- Mr. Pease became satisfied that the cure lay at 
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the Five Points—that an Industrial House there 
would drag up and not pull down. 

What could be done? The Missionary Society 
could not undertake the work, and whatever of 
this sort the Mis ionary did, must be done upon bis 
own responsibility. He had courage, and he resolved 
to try; a hard-working band of soldiers agreed to 
help the Police foree; with their aid he broke up 
a house of ill fame—took possession of the pre- 
mises, scraped, washed, scoured and cleansed them 
—moved his family into the house, and began in 
1850 what is now a part of the “House of Industry.” 

“Ye gentlemen of England who live at home 
at ease,” think of it! 

He sought work—cheap sewing—and set wo- 
men at it—got them into his house, and made 
made them clean and human. 

He was told that he would be plundered. He 
had heard that there was honor among thieves— 
he was not plundered. 

A bad sample of childhood one morning stuck 
her head into the workshop, on the corner of 
Cross and Water st., and began: 

“You cursed dirty blackguards—what are you 
doing—thieves, turncoats, Protestants, hoo—oo !” 
—Thus she went on from day to day, and became 
a nuisance which must be abated. Mr. Pease tried 
to catch her, decided that she was fit for the House 
of Refuge; but she was too quick for him, and 
too wary to be trapped. He thought of another 
plan, and early one morning while he was ar- 
ranging the work for the day, he called her in; 
“Come here, Maggie, and help me.” 

“Oh yes—maybe you think I willl” 

“Come in.” 

“ You'll send me to the Refuge—I know you!” 

“No, I won’t.” f 

“Yes, you will.” 

“No, indeed.” 

“Well, what is it you want ?” 

“JT have laid down a part of these shirts, now I 
want you to put two of these sleeves to each one— 
two sleeves to a shirt, you know?” She did it. 

“Now one collar to each.” She did it. 

“Now six gussets to each.” She did it. 

“‘ Now three buttons to each,” and so on, all of 
which she did correctly and quickly. 

The sewers began to assemble and the work to 
go on: afew children, too, and Maggie were direct- 
ed to begin a play school for them in one corner, 
and she got along very well. 

This school was a good suggestion. Let us make 
a story short. The child was interested, she im- 
proved, she wanted Mr. Pease to go and see her 
mother; the mother was helped—and then help- 
ed herself; finally she came to the house with 
the child: they were taken into the country by 
a man who wanted their help, and when they 
came back, returned to the house. The father 
was a drunkard, thorough bred, even at the 
“Points.” He hung about them, ashamed, lonely, 
perhaps having faint longings for a decent life. 
He came to Mr. Pease’s Temperance meetings, to 
his Sunday meetings, and finally pledged himself 
not to drink. The mother and child wept over 
him, but not tears of sorrow. He was able to 
stand to his word. Shortly the mother died sud- 
denly, but the father and daughter still live and 
support themselves ; she a growing girl and he a 
sober man. 
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Maggie’s school, as before said, was a good sug- 
gestion—no sooner thought of than Mr. Pease be- 
gan to cast about for the means of carrying it into 
operation. A good providence furnished the 
means, through Mrs. Dr. Bedell, who some two 
years before had made a fund for this very pur- 
pose. The kindness and interest of some promi- 
nent citizens enabled the day school to go into 
operation in September, 1850, and to continue so 
with an attendance of about one hundred. 

The cares and responsibility of these various 
works were too much for one man: the Ladies’ 
Society could not assume this responsibility, and, 
with their consent, Mr. Pease became the agent of 
the National Temperance Society for nigh a year, 
and together they fought on against the monster 
of monsters—Rum | 

He now works on, not as the Missionary of the 
Methodists, some of whom disapproved of his 
plans, but under the direction of a Committee, 
composed of leading men of ve religious denomi- 
nations ; men who shrink from publicity, but do 
not fear responsibility in so nec ssary and noble a 
work—they are James Doraiason, John H. Swift, 
Stacy B. Collins, Henry R. Remsen, and John 
Stevenson. Through them all donations pass and 
all disbursements are made. Let this be borne 
steadily in mind, for some misunderstanding has 
been sufiered to grow. This work, in which Mr. 
Pease is engaged, will be fully sustained ; for the 
good sense of the whole community must second 
his plans. There are now three efforts being made 
at the Five Points, each independent of the others, 
viz., one under the care of the Episcopal church ; 
one under that of the Methodist Ladies’ Mission- 
ary Society, and the third this one now described. 

Let us bear in mind what has been done and is 
now being done by this effort, to say nothing of 
the others which are efficient in the same field. 
Let us also bear it in mind that there is room 
enough for all; and pulling down one will not 
build up another. 

1. Religious meetings are held on Sunday. 

2. Temperance meetings are continued. 

8. A day school is in operation. 

4, An Industrial House furnishes a refuge for 
a hundred persons. In all it has contained some 
thousand souls, of which some six hundred it is 
believed have been permanently restored to de- 
cency and honesty. How are they sustained ? 

The day school is provided for through the fund 
collected by Mrs. Bedell and the aid of a few high- 
minded citizens, who seek a proper charity. The [n- 
dustrial House is supported at an expense of about 
$1,200 a month, of which about $950 is earned by 
the inmates! the deficit is made up by the con- 
tributions of those whose experience of life tells 
them that this method of reform is the right one. 

We may conclude with the following positions 
drawn from the experience of Mr. Pease: 

1. That physical reform must precede and go 
along with moral reform, 

2. That vice cannot be comfortable without 
drink, and that our present Temperance laws are 
impotent against the grog-shops, 

3. That preaching in the 5th Avenue is well, but 
will not warm down into the Five Points. 

4, That there isno lack of heathen at home 
and that a wise charity will improve them jirst. 
C.W. E. 
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THE LOVE OF YOUNG. 


BY P. L. BUELL. 


Parentat love is one of the strongest elements 
of the soul. The greatest anxiety of a mother on 
her dying bed is the welfare and happiness of her 
children. 
cree of just Heaven, and would leave the world in 
peace were it not for the sad reflection that her 
children, dearer to her than life itself, will be 
liable to suffer from the cold neglect, or the abuse 
of a heartless and selfish world. And her last 
intercession at the throne of sovereign mercy is 
for blessings to be showered down upon the dear 
pledges of her love, while they sojourn on earth, 
and that finally they may be happy in heaven. 

A female on board the burning Lexington, in 
her last shriek entreated those present, if it lay in 
their power, to save the life of her infant child. 
At an earthquake in Calabria, a father and mother 
placed their only child between themselves, and 
in a few moments the house began to shake, and 
soon a piece of timber fell, and killed both pa- 
rents; and the life of the child was saved, who 
lived to tell the affecting story of her own perser- 
vation by parental affection. 

Ingratitude, or vicious conduct, does not weaken 
the attachment of parents for their children. 
They overlook their faults, and if they rebel 
against them, their affection remains unchanged, 
King David exhibited the most extravagant grief 
at the death of his rebellious son Absalom. 

It is worthy of remark, that the organ which 
produces the love of young, is, as a general thing, 
much larger in women than in men. And it is 
an acknowledged fact that females have a stronger 
attachment to children than males, This exhibits 
the wisdom and goodness of the Creator in the 
strongest possible light; for on woman, more than 
man, devolves the arduous and responsible duty 
of taking charge of children during their infancy 
and childhood. Without this strong natural at- 
tachment for them, the care and attention neces- 
sary to their welfare, while in a state of helpless- 
ness, would be too great to be endured. But, in- 
fluenced by this innate propensity, the kind moth- 
er takes the most exquisite delight in administer- 
ing to the wants, and relieving the pains of her 
helpless offspring. And if one child is more help- 
less than another, her affections entwine them- 
selves the more closely around it, on account of 
its misfortune. If sickness seizes her child, and 
threatens it with speedy dissolution, she watches 
over it with uuslumbering diligence, and is cheer- 
ful or desponding as the chances for its recovery 
are favorable, or the reverse. And if it finally 
sinks into the cold embrace of death, she mourns 
with indescribable anguish, and refuses to be com- 
forted by her friends. ; 

There are some females who are so deficient in 
the faculty which produces the love of young, 
that the care of children is a burden instead of a 
pleasure. Such, however, are exceptions to the 
general rule, and furnish no proof against the pro- 
position which we have laid down, that women 
have a stronger attachment to children than men. 

Philoprogenitiveness is called an animal pro- 
pensity, because it is common to man and the 
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lower order of animals. The beasts of the forest, 
as well as domesticated animals, manifest very 
strong attachment for their young. Timid animzls 
seem to be endowed with uncommon courage when 
their young are threatened with destruction. 

Poets have sung of the depth and strength of a 
mother’s love; and on this topic (if on some 
others) they have not usually soared beyond the 
bounds of truth. The following from the pen of 
Miss Emily Taylor, portrays the purity and ardor 
of a mother’s affection : 


“ Hast thou gone with the traveller, Thought, afar, 
From pole to pole, and from star to star? 
Thou hast—but on ocean, earth and sea, 
The heart of a mother has gone with thee. 


There are teachings on earth, and sky, and air, 
The heavens the glory of God declare ; 

But louder than voice beneath, above, 

He is heard to speak through a mother’s love.” 
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Aristocracy.—| It is related of Anteeus, who as- 
pired to wrestle with the gods,that, if they could 
by any means induce him to leave his ‘‘mater 
terra” and grapple in with them, they found little 
difficulty in worsting him, but so long as he could 
keep his foot firmly planted upon his native soil 
he was more than a match for them. 

When men outgrow their true position and aim 
to live removed from the cares and duties of life, 
they, like Antzeus, lose their footing and fall. In 
order to battle suecessfully, we should never for- 
sake our sphere. Thousands are kept poor by 
aping the notions and customs of the rich, and 
thousands who are rich become poor, because they 
are too proud to use the same efforts to keep, that 
it requires to accumulate. The following is an 
excellent hit at this species of aristocracy. | 

It is always a perilous thing for haughty people 
to look back along the line of their ancestry. 
Twenty years ago, says the “ Merchants’ Maga- 
zine,” this one butchered, that one made candles, 
another sold cheese and butter, a fourth carried 
on a distillery, another was a contractor on ca- 
nals; others were merchants and mechanics. They 
are acquainted with both ends of society, as their 
children will be after them, though it will not do 
to say so outloud. For often you will find that 
those toiling worms hatch butterflies, and_they 
live about a year. Death brings division of pro- 
perty, and it brings new financiers; the young gen- 
tleman takes his revenues, and begins to travel— 
toward poverty, which he reaches before death— 
or his children do, if he do not. So that, in fact, 
though there is a moneyed rank, it is not heredi- 
tary, it is accessible to all; three good seasons of 
cotton will send a generation of men up; a score 
of years will bring them all down, and send their 
children again to labor. The father grubs and 
grows rich; his children strut and use the money ; 
their children inherit their pride and go to shift- 
less poverty; their children, reinvigorated by 
fresh plebeian blood, and by the smell of the clod, 
come up again. Thus society, like a tree, draws 
its sap from the earth, changes it into leaves and 
blossoms, spreads them abroad in great glory, 
sheds them off to fall back to the earth, again to 
mingle with the soil, and at length to reappear in 
new trees and fresh garniture. 
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SELF-ESTEEM.—THE HAUGHTY LADY. 





SELF-ESTEEM. 


Aw elevated rank and birth do not necessarily 
produce haughtinees of character, or that kind of 
pride which is founded on a sense of superiority ; 
but when nature has given an excessive develop- 
ment to the sentiment of Self-Esteem in a person 
who is raised above others by social position, it 
is difficult not to exhibit a certain aristocratic 
pride. This sentiment is independent of the other 
faculties—intelligence and kindness may exist at 
the same time, but it will be manifested in all its 
scornful pride, if it is combined with Firmness, 
Combativeness and superior intellect, while Be- 
nevolence and Veneration are weak. Thus our 
great lady haughtily raises her powerful head, 
scarcely listening to the courtier, whose arm she 
has condescended to take, in passing through the 
drawing-room. He dances attendance in vain— 
his Veneration and Approbativeness make him 
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propose in attentions, and compliments, without 
obtaining a look in return, or a civil answer. 
The attention of the haughty lady is elsewhere, 
and her piercing and powerful eye has no doubt 
found in the crowd some object more worthy of 
her regard. 

A mere glance at the organization of this wo- 
man will be sufficient to indicate her character. 
See how her head rises from the opening of the 
ears to the crown! What prodigious firmness and 
self-esteem, and how deficient the middle and front 
part of the top-head in the region of Veneration 
and Benevolence! Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness are also very large, which combined with 
her pride and self-will, give her the elements of 
the tyrant, especially towards all who are beneath 
her in position, and those who are not her rela- 
tives. Her social organs are large, but they will 
be devoted to her own family or particular friends 
in a way to gratify her personal pride. 
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THE DEMANDS OF TRUE RELIGION 


SUPPORTED BY THE 


TEACHINGS OF PHRENOLOGY. 


BY BENJ. G. SMITH. 

In all ages and in all countries the object of Re- 
ligion has been understood to be a re-union with 
God; and the great variety among religions and 
their superiority or inferiority may be referred to 
the various modes proposed for effecting this re- 
union. 

Among idolatrous and degraded nations religion 
has been looked upon as a means of reconciling a 
malignant and revengeful Deity to his miserable 
victims; and hence their religious acts have no 
other end than to propitiate him and turn away 
his anger. For the most part, they neither seek 
nor desire any change in themselves, 

On the other hand, enlightened nations, in the 
degree of their moral and intellectual elevation, 
have held fast to a religion in which it is tanght 
that re-union with God is to be effected only by 
change in man himself; and their religious acts 
have been acts of repentance, or abstinence from 
evil deeds, and the performance of deeds of love 
and mercy. 

But there has been no nation so far morally 
elevated and enlightened, as that the individuals 
composing it have been unanimous in the accep- 
tation of the superior idea of religion ; very many 
men in the most enlightened ages and countries 
have been capable only of the inferior and de- 
graded faith, and in their religion have sought 
only to propitiate by acts of penance a being in 
whom they acknowledged no superiority but that 
of power; while, on the other hand, perhaps 
there never was a nation so degraded as not to 
contain within it some individuals in whom the 
superior idea was predominant, and whose acts 
were those of repentance and not penance. 

Christendom contains within it many of those 
whose religion is a religion of penance, while, 
doubtless, the many millions who are enumerated 
as idolatrous heathen have among them very 
many whose truly religious lives are lives of repent- 
ance, 

The purity or corruptness of a faith may be 
tested by ascertaining whether it gives the predo- 
minance to repentance or to penance. If to the 
former, then it demands a change in man, and per- 
petually asserts that a change in God is neither 
possible nor desirable; if to the latter, then it eon- 
stantly demands, with stern penalties, that the 
subject of religion should perform penance in 
some form or other with a view to change the 
feelings and intentions of God. 

If we cast our eyes over the face of the whole 
earth, or go back to the remotest periods of anti- 
quity of which there is any authentic history, we 
shall find no degraded race of men in which the 
idea of penance has not been the leading idea of 
their religion, neither shall we find a nation in any 
degree superior to those surrounding it, in which 
the idea of repentance has not been to some 
extent a feature of its faith. 

The corruptions which have crept into Christi- 
anity itself have been chiefly a gradual substitution 
of penance for repentance. Pure Christianity 
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taught the necessity of a radical change in man 
himself, Christianity, when gradually it had be- 
come corrupt, taught its votaries to seek to procure 
a change in God. All the acts of penance are in- 
tended to influence God in favor of mercy; all 
the works of repentance are intended to change 
the man himself, 

Argument is unnecessary to prove which of 
these two ideas of religion is superior. All bad 
men, everywhere, will declare in favor of the 
former; all good men, everywhere, will declare 
in favor of the latter. 

This idea of religion, which has the support of 
every honest man, has also that of Phrenology ; 
for as it is taught by true religion that successive and 
long-continued acts of repentance alone produce a 
permanent change in a man, so Phrenology teaches 
that a man’s character is changed only by modi- 
fying the action of the various organs of the 
mind. It teaches that man is to be reformed by 
bringing the lower faculties into subjection to the 
higher, and that this is to be done by refraining 
from the exercise of one class and the increased 
exercise of the other; it teaches that as the arm 
or hand, or any member of the body, or the whole 
body, if kept idle, would gradually lose strength, 
and finally, perhaps, entirely perish through dis- 
use, so would any organ of the mind, or the 
whole mind, gradually “sink in ruin and decay,” 
if kept in a state ofinaction. The observations of 
science come in here to support the teachings of 
religion, and urge every man to examine the 
peculiar structure of his mind, that he may dis- 
cover and remedy its malformations, that he may 
weaken it where it is too strong, and strengthen 
it where it is too weak, until he shall by long-con- 
tinued and wisely-directed efforts, have brought 
his whole mind, with all its faculties, into a state 
of harmonious action for good. 

When in consequence of this self-examination a 
man becomes convinced that his mind isin a state 
of disorder and decay, his feelings will be anal- 
ogous to those of religious humility; when he 
desires to have them changed his feelings will be 
those of repentance ; and when under this con- 
viction he commences in earnest to give more ex- 
ercise to the higher faculties, and less to the lower, 
in the hope of strengthening one class and weak- 
ening, the other, he will have commenced a work 
which is very like religious reformation, and 
which from its difficulty and painfulness may 
well be compared to the Christian warfare ; but 
when, by perseverance, he shall have gradually 
brought his mind into a state of subordination and 
order, he will not be far from experiencing a state 
of mental serenity, which will have some analogy 
with “the rest that remaineth to the people of 
God ;” and regain, in short, the “image and likeness” 
of God—that is, a state of mind in which, anima- 
ted by the purest love and directed by the highest 
wisdom, he shall seek wealth and power only that 
he may the better serve his fellow-men. 

It must be observed, however, that Phrenology 
can never be a substitute for Religion, but only 
its servant ; for such is the difficulty of self-refor- 
mation, and so unwilling, for the most part, are 
men to acknowledge their defects of character, 
that nothing short of religious convictions will 
induce a man to begin the work in earnest; 
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ST. GHISTLAIN PEAR. 


CuaRactTenistics.—Size medial; pyriform, neck narrow and tapering; pale yellow, sometimes a red tinge; stem usually an inch and a half long, 
varying from slender to stout, and fleshy at the fruit; very shallow basin; flesh whitish, fine, melting, buttery, juicy, of a fine delicious flavor, first-rate when 


in perfection, but occasionally varying to second-rate. Ripens in September, and is better when gathered rathor early, and ripened in the house, 


upright and vigorous, shoots light brown. Hardy and productive. 





ST. GHISTLAIN PEAR. 


Ir may seem unseasonable that, in the bleak 
month of February, while the snow is being driven 
by the howling storm, we should give an article 
on autumn fruit. Butat what time in the year 
has the farmer or the horticulturist a better op- 
portunity to study his wants, and form resolutions 
and plans to carry them into execution, than in 
the winter? And when do we feel more keenly 
the want of fruit than when it is scarce and dear? 
But the necessity of eating fresh fruit only ‘in its 
season” is, by the march of invention, now happily 
obviated. Cherries, berries, plums, peaches, to- 
matoes, indeed all fruits may be preserved for 
winter use as fresh as the day they were plucked. 
We have before us a dozen glass jars of fruits and 
berries, preserved by William R. Smith, of Wayne 
Co., N. Y., who exhibited many specimens at the 
New York State Fair, at Rochester last fall, and the 
committee, after testing it, gave his mode of pre- 
serving fruit the highest commendation. 

The method of preserving them is thus given to 
the New York State Society by Mr. Smith. They 
are preserved by placing the bottles, filled with 
the fruit, in cold water, and raising the tempera- 
ture to the boiling-point as quickly as’ possible ; 
then cork and seal the bottles immediately. Some 
varieties of fruit will not fill the bottle with their 
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It flourishes well on its own stock or as a dwarf.—Nrw EneGLanp Farmer, 





own juice. These must be filled with boiled wa- 
ter, and corked as before mentioned, after the sur- 
rounding water boils. When thus carefully put 
up, the fruit will keep entirefy fresh and luscious 
as long as may be desired.” 

Then why not discourse on the pear and other 
fruit in February? If the reader could uncork a 
bottle of the rarest peaches, strawberries, or pears, 
just now, he could gratify an appetite which we 
hope to provoke, to a sufficient extent at least, to 
awaken in him the determination to open the 
next farming season with increased attention to 
fruit, which not only makes a paradise of summer, 
but may be made to do so for the dreary winter. 

The St. Ghistlain pear, of which we give an en- 
graving, is a native of Belgium, and ranks among 
the best pears for garden culture. It is of fine 
texture and high quality. The fruit is smal], and 
therefore not as saleable as some of the larger va- 
rieties, but its deliciousness makes it a desirable 
fruit for the family. But let the fruit be bottled 
for winter, and subsequent summer use, and what 
matters the size of the fruit so it is delicious and 
rich? The quality of this pear is first-rate, though, 
while large fruit is sought, it will not command 
in the market what it is worth. It is cultivated 
to a considerable extent in Maine, and other New 
England States, and bears a cold climate better 
than most pears of foreign origin. 
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HUMAN PROGRESS. 





“ Yer it moves,” said Galileo, to the intolerant 
bigots by whom he was persecuted, and who 
vainly imagined that they could suppress the 
truths and great principles of astronomy by the 
incarceration of the indomitable Pisan. “It still 
moves,” say those great leaders of the human 
race, who, regardless of the trials and difficulties 
to which they are subjected by the enemies of 
progress, press on with that intense devotion to 
principle and un wavering integrity and firmness of 
purpose which characterize truly noble and phi- 
lanthropie natures, Relying on the inevitable 
law of progress, these advance guards of reform 
in the social world, enroll themselves beneath its 
banner, well knowing, that though defeated, the 
cause for which they battle is destined to succeed. 

Freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won. 

Their sacrifice ennobles the cause for which they 
labor, and sanctifies it in the eyes of the world. 
Who, in reading of the trials of the great astrono- 
mer, “the starry Galileo,” does not feel an admi- 
ration for the boldness with which he proclaimed 
in the face of despotic power, the laws which 
govern the motions of the heavenly bodies? Since 
his day, how great has been the change in the 
social and political world! The great truths 
he announced, have become the basis of in- 
vestigations and discoveries, which have raised 
man from a mere creature of the earth, to ahigher 
appreciation of the divine essence of his being. 
His ideas of the Author of the Universe have 
become enlarged and elevated, and he feels that 
the power which created all things, is not only all 
mighty, but all wise and benevolent. Looking 
retrospectively at the past, and comparing it with 
the present, his mind, even in the midst of rever- 
ses, is full of glorious hopes for the future. The 
men who persecuted Galileo are only remembered 
to be execrated, while his memory will be always 
venerated as that of a benefactor of his race, 
and his name will be forgotten only when the sun 
shall cease to shed its light. There is, perhaps, no 
event recorded in history which illustrates in so 
striking a degree the progress of mankind towards 
a more perfect state of civilization, and a happier 
social condition. Intolerance of truth, because it 
may happen to conflict with some long existing 
belief or superstition, has at last given place to a 
respect for the opinions of others, even when 
those opinions are opposed to preconceived ideas 
ef right. Itis true, that we will find in some 
nations strong prejudices to everything of a revo- 
lutionary character, or that has a tendency to 
subvert the existing order of things. But there 
is nothing fixed or immutable save the law of pro- 
gress, that preserving power of the world which 
purifies the moral atmosphere as the tides purify 
the waters of the ocean. Motion is a necessity of 
our being, and it is a well-settled law of physics 
that inaction must produce death. That was a 
grand and true idea, whoever conceived it, that 
God was constantly creating new and more per- 
fect forms of life, and that those which he had 
already made, were advancing by an inherent law 
of their being, to a still higher state of existence. 
Under the operation of this same law, the earth 
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itself passed from a state of chaos to a habitation 
fit for the reception of immortal beings. The 
nebulous matter, of which La Place says it was at 
first composed, contained all the elements of 
which a perfect world was to be formed, not by 
the sudden volition of divine power, but by a 
regular system of progressive development. 

The science of geology reveals to us truths, the 
effects of which are not even yet thoroughly ap- 
preciated, and of the benefits of which we can 
now form no conception. It isstill in its infancy, 
but yet what a vast fund of information has it 
added to the general stock of knowledge! Delv- 
ing into the bowels of the earth, it has revealed to 
the light of day, not only the remains of animals 
which once existed, and of which there is now no 
living specimen, but it has been enabled to read 
the material history of the earth from an investi- 
gation of its various strata, each of which marks 
an era in its development. It has been well, 
and we think truly said, that the laws of 
progress do not act exclusively upon matter, 
but that their influence is equally great, if not 
more powerful, upon the moral or spiritual 
world. But there is a great difference in the 
manner in which these laws act upon mind 
and matter. On the one, they appear to have 
a more regular and permanent action, while on 
the other, governing as they do self-acting, reflect- 
ing beings, they are apparently more unsettled 
and varying in their influence. Yet, strange to 
say, essentially different in their natures as mind 
and matter are, they exercise a powerful influence 
on each other. The physical forces of the world 
have been made the means of improving the moral 
condition of mankind, but without the aid of intel- 
ligence, those forces would have lain dormant with- 
in the bosom of old mother Earth. The unshapen 
and unsightly ore is converted into the printing 
press or the plough, the one preparing food for the 
mind, the other for the body. The rough block 
of marble beneath the touch of the chisel, becomes 
a creation of wonder only less beautiful and per- 
fect than the master-hand that gave it birth, and 
only wanting the vital principle to wake it into 
life. These, however, are but a few of the 
numerous proofs which might be cited to sus- 
tain the fact that all forms, animate and inanimate, 
are governed by laws of progression, and that their 
first condition is always their least perfect state. 
The inference that must be drawn from this is, 
that everything in its original condition must have 
been crude and imperfect, although containing the 
elements to form a perfect harmonized totality. 
All beings have their periods of growth and de- 
eay, but the grand whole, of which they form a 
part, is instinct with life and vigor, and contains 
within itself the means and resources whereby its 
progressive development is insured. Thus, from 
the interior of the earth is procured the material 
for the improvement of its surface by cultivation, 
and thus it is “ subjected,” in the language of Holy 
Writ, to the will of man, by whom the “ wilder- 
ness is made to blossom as a rose.” In the moral 
world, there is a constant struggle of seemingly 
antagonistic elements, in which great principles 
are lost sight of for the time, asthe sun is obscured 
when the sky is defaced with storm-clouds; but 
when the din and tumult have ceased, and the 
haze and smoke of battle have cleared away, they 











again appear like the central luminary of the 
universe, brighter and purer than ever. War 
always originates in a wrong, and is a struggle 
for the supremacy between evil and good. 
Thousands and hundreds of thousands may be 
sacrificed in the struggle for supremacy, but 
the right must eventually prevail—because it is 
right, and because good is more powerful than 
evil. It would be little less than blasphemy to 
doubt its ultimate triumph. Those misfortunes 
which we call evils are the inevitable consequen- 
ees of some breach of moral or natural laws, or a 
too limited knowledge of their character and ope- 
ration, Those elements in the constitution of the 
mind which appear to be antagonistie and in- 
harmonious, are only made so by the same misap- 
prehension of their nature; but as science and 
philosophy shall become more fully developed, 
this seeming want of harmony will disappear, and 
aunion of the dissonant parts will be effected. 
When this grand result will be brought about 
would require a prophet’s vision to foresee; but 
that it will happen, is a fact which the past and 
present condition of mankind must make evident 
to all. , 
All discord’s harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good, 

says the axiomatic Pope, and there is more truth 
and philosophy in what he says, than poets gene- 
rally receive credit for. Change and progress 
should not, however, be confounded, though by 
some they are often considered identical ; and 
herein consists the great difficulty which is en- 
countered by those who can find nothing better 
than sneers for reformers, and ridicule for their 
efforts. Progress is change, but change is not al- 
ways progress, for there is often a sudden tran- 
sition from good to evil, which is not lasting ; 
it is evanescent, and dies out from Jack of that 
vitality which is the peculiar and distinguishing 
power of truth. Evil, it is true, reappears in 
different forms; yet, it is strange, that whether it 
be moral or physical, each change generally 
renders it less pernicious. 

Civilization marks the progress of the age, 
and exercises an influence, not only on the 
human mind, but absolutely changes the charac- 
ter of the seasons, mitigating the severity of 
winter, and tempering the intense heat of sum- 
mer. While it refines and elevates the mental 
faculties, it improves the physical condition of the 
race, by increasing the comforts and conveniences 
of life, besides diversifying and multiplying its 
employments and pursuits. It is universal in its 
objects, and the field of its operations is bounded 
only by the limits of the earth. Its disciples are 
the ministers of religion, the votaries of art and 
science, and those great material agencies, the 
printing press, the steam engine, and the electric 
telegraph, all of which combined, are silently but 
surely revolutionizing the world. In each of these 
we recognize a power which has already effected 
a vast change. The printing press, augmenting a 
thousand fold the facilities of information, and 
placing knowledge within the reach of all; the 
steam engine, connecting far distant lands, bridg- 
ing oceans, and uniting by the bonds of commer- 
cial intercourse the people of every quarter of the 
globe; and the electric telegraph, annihilating time 
and space, imparting a ubiquitous character to in- 
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telligence. With what delight must the inventor 
of the “art preservative of all arts” have pictured 
to his mind the great effects which would be pro- 
duced upon the world through his instrumentality! 
How would he have been repaid for his labor, could 
he have known that his fondest anticipations were 
more than cealized! His invention has given a vi- 
tality to mvdern civilization, that will save it from 
the decline which terminated in the fall of the most 
civilized nations of antiquity. The printing press 
is the conservator, and at the same time the 
diffuser of knowledge. Within the four centu- 
ries which have elapsed since the first printed 
impression obtained from wooden type was 
given to the unconscious world, what mighty 
revolutions have been produced through its 
agency! Man has steadily advanced, despite 
the repulses he has met in his onward ca- 
reer; his individuality is recognized, at the same 
time that the unity of the masses is rendered 
more perfect, and their true interests are pro- 
moted. The individual was formerly lost in the 
crowd, and rank and wealth occupied the place 
that is now accorded to moral worth and intel- 
lectual superiority; worthless, though time-hon- 
ored customs, are fast becoming obsolete, the 
order of things is being reversed, and only those 
who confer solid and lasting benefits upon man- 
kind, are considered truly great. What is Alex- 
ander of Macedon compared with Robert Fulton? 
What a contrast do the triumphs of both present! 

The laurels of the one were stained with the 
blood of slaughtered thousands, and the pzans of 
his victorious soldiers were mingled with the ago- 
nized groans of the wounded and dying; but the 
victories of the other were peaceful and perma- 
nent, and every sea bears evidence of his great- 
ness, His genius was employed in reducing the 
inanimate forces of nature to his sway, and mak- 
ing them contribute to the improvement of the 
race. This peculiar characteristic, which dis- 
tinguishes the genius of our age, marks the 
difference between the modern and the ancient 
world. Military fame and military power are ra- 
pidly becoming less dazzling and attractive, and 
future generations will wonder how they should 
ever have been considered the acme of human am- 
bition. We now see that there is a higher, a no- 
bler destiny for our race, and that it is not to be 
wrought out on the baitle-field, by brute force or 
military skill, but by patient industry, the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, the cultivation of the arts and 
sciences, and the consequent elevation of our mor- 
al and social condition. By these means, and 
these means only, will that great end be attained. 
Labor, instead of being despised as degrading, is 
now honored and respected, and crystal palaces, 
rivalling in the beauty of their structure the bril- 
liant creations of fairy land, are erected for the 
exhibition of its products, All nations, even the 
most despotic, recognize its worth, by adding their 
tributes to the universal collection, and royalty 
itself not only patronizes it by its presence, but re- 
wards the successful competitors with the prize of 
deserving industry. Let those who have no faith 
in human progress, consider well the lessons which 
those great exhibitions teach, and profit by them, 

The skeptic may contend that these are but the 
evidences of advancement in material prosperity ; 
that the vices, the passions, the follies of man are 





still unchanged, and that he is naturally depraved 
and prone to evil. The pious ascetic may mourn 
over this material prosperity as the greatest ene- 
my to the dissemination of a pure and simple 
Christianity, and sigh as he thinks of the days 
when men were content with their poverty, for 
with him poverty and virtue are synonymous, 
But while the skeptic disbelieves in the innate 
goodness of his fellow-man, and the ascetic 
deplores the decrease of pauperism, the world un- 
heeding moves onward in the accomplishment of 
its great destiny. If wealth is increased it is more 
widely diffused, and the advantages it affords are 
enjoyed by the people and not by a favored few ; 
the masses are becoming enlightened through its 
judicious application. Men may denounce the ma- 
terialism of our times; but was there ever an age 
when public and private philanthropy took a more 
extensive field for its operations—building hospi- 
tals for the sick, comfortable dwellings for the re- 
ception and maintenance of the poor, asylums for 
the insane, institutions for the blind, the deaf and 
the dumb, and providing for the many ‘‘ills that 
flesh is heir to.” What religion is purer than that 
which fulfills its requirements by practice as well 
as by precept, which goes down to the haunts of 
moral degradation and physical wretchedness ; 
and while it shows the children of sin and shame 
the error of their ways and endeavors to win 
them back to the path of moral rectitude and vir- 
tue, relieves their present necessities and provides 
for their future comfort and happiness,—which 
shows the sincerity of its intentions, and the deep 
earnestness that actuates it by deeds of charity 
and benevolence; encouraging by kind words 
rather than repelling by menaces ; urging to good- 
ness for the love of it, instead of compelling men 
to practice it from the dread of punishment ; restor- 
ing the outeasts to an honorable position in socie- 
ty, by forgiving and forgetting their past offences, 
in the hope of their future well-doing? This is 
practical Christianity, and it is beginning to be 
looked upon as the true interpretation of the divine 
commandments. Yes, thank Heaven, it is a ma- 
terial age, for materialism finds its true expression 
through practical endéavor ; in such an age virtue 
can no longer be a negative good—it must seek 
its realization in practical and effective action, or 
cease to be virtue—one act of kindness has more 
true religion in it than fifty sermons, and he who 
goes about doing good, “making sunshine in a 
shady place,” is the truest type of a Christian, 
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ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF DIGESTION. 


BY A. P. DUTCHER, M.D. 


— 


Tux Funorion or Digesrion,—Having presented 
a brief outline of the alimentary canal, and the 
subsidiary organs, we will give a short sketch of 
the functions of digestion. The food, after being 
masticated and impregnated with saliva in the 
mouth, is conveyed by the cwesophagus into the sto- 
mach, here it is subjected to the action of the 
gastric juice, by which it is gradually converted 
into a soft grayish fluid, called chyme. The chyme, 
as fast as it is formed, is conveyed through the 
pylorus into the duodenum. It there meets with 
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the bile from the liver, and the juice from the 
pancreas. By the action of these two fluids, the 
chyme is changed into two distinct portions—a 
milk-white fluid named chyle, and a thick yellow 
residue. The chyle is then taken up by absorbent 
vessels, called dacteals, or milk-bearers, which are 
extensively ramified on the inner membrane of 
the intestines. From the lacteals, the chyle is car- 
ried through the mesenteric glands into the tho- 
raecic-duct, which empties itself into the jugular 
vein, close behind the collar-bone, and thus the 
nutrient matters separated from the food by the 
digestive process become mingled with the blood, 
and after being submitted to the action of respi- 
ration, are rendered fit for nourishing and supply- 
ing the wastes of the body. The yellow residue, 
passing on through the intestines, is ultimately 
ejected per anwm from the system. Thus, in the 
process of digestion, five different changes are ob- 
served; Ist, The chewing and admixture of the 
saliva with the food ; this process is called masti- 
cation, 2d, The change through which the food 
passes into the stomach by its muscular contrac- 
tions, and the secretion from the gastric glands; 
this is called chymification. 38d, The conversion 
of the pulpy chyme, by the agency of the bile and 
pancreatic secretion, into a fluid called chyle; this 
is chylification. 4th, The absorption of the chyle 
by the lacteals, and its transfer through them 
and the thoracic duct, into the jugular vein. 5th, 
The separation and excretion of the residue. 

Tuxory or Diexstion.—If we begin to review 
the theories, which have been advanced at different 
periods of the world, to account for the changes 
through which aliment passes in the stomach, we 
shall find some of the most fanciful vagaries that 
have ever been produced by the mind of man. 
Although apparently simple in its nature, yet it 
has been a most prolific source of speculation and 
philosophical disputation. 

First came the theory of that grand old father 
of medicine, Hippocrates, which supposed the 
change was produced in the aliment by what is 
termed concoction, a term derived from the change 
observed to tdke place in substances when they 
have been exposed to a certain degree of temper- 
ature in a close vessel. This doctrine was gene- 
rally received, until the middle of the seventeenth 
century, when it was overthrown by the chemical 
sect of philosophers, who established on its ruins, 
the hypothesis of a peculiar fermentation, by 
means of which the aliment was macerated, dissolv- 
ed and precipitated. This system did not retain 
its ground long, but was replaced by another 
much less reasonable—the doctrine of tritwration, 
or grinding down of the aliment by the contrac- 
tion of the stomach, Following this theory, came 
the doctrine of chemical solution, which is nearly 
allied to that of fermentation. This supposed the 
action of the gastric juice to be similar to that of 
a chemical solvent, and it appears to come still 
nearer the truth than any that had preceded it, 
but it is encumbered with difficulties that are in- 
surmountable. The. most recent theory, however, 
is the nervous. It makes the function of digestion 
depend exclusively, and immediately, upon the 
direct agency of the nervous system. 

We have thus presented a brief outline of the 
various theories which have been broached, to 
account for this interesting and wonderful process, 
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no one of which is free from objection, or alone 
satisfactory to the physiologist. The researches of 
modern science have, however, enabled us to re- 
fute these exclusive dogmas, and put the stamp of 
improbability, at least, upon many of their pre- 
tensions, We look now to a combination of causes 
for the digestive function. Chemical, mechanical, 
and nervous forces each bear an important part 
in this complicated operation. And we believe 
that the celebrated John Hunter wasas near right 
as any of our modern physiologists, when he 
affirmed, that the function of digestion is a pecu- 
liar one ; that its nature is not to be likened to 
that of any other known operation, and that to 
use hisown expressive language, “to account for 
digestion some have made the stomach a mill, 
some would have it to be a stewing-pot, and 
some a brewing-trough; yet, all the while, one 
would have thought that it must have been very 
evident that the stomach was neither a mill, nora 
stewing-pot, nor a brewing-trough, nor anything 
but a stomach.” 

Huneer anp Turrst.—The propensity to take 
food and drink is referred to that portion of the 
brain called, by phrenologists, Alimentiveness. 
The new-born infant, the most helpless of all crea- 
tures, without any previous teaching, makes the 
requisite exertions to obtain aliment; and it is 
evidently impelled to do so by a power inherent in 
its nature. This propensity is absolutely neces- 
sary to animals, even in the first hours of ex- 
istence; and they manifest it then in as much 
perfection as they do after years of experience. 
Many instances are on record in which this pro- 
pensity has been diseased, while the others were 
in health, Medical journals contain numerous re- 
ports of cases of this propensity, and all standard 
authors now agree in referring it to the brain. 
The lamented Andrew Combe, in his admirable 
work on the Physiology of Digestion, makes the 
following appropriate remarks; 

“The sensation of hunger is commonly referred 
to the stomach, and that of thirst to the upper 
part of the throat and back of the mouth; and 
correctly enough to this extent, that a certain con- 
dition of the stomach and throat tends to produce 
them. But, in reality, the sensations themselves, 
like all other mental affections and emotions, have 
their seat in the brain, to which a sense of the 
condition of the stomach is conveyed through the 
medium of the nerves. In this respect, Appetite 
resembles the senses of Seeing, Hearing, and Feel- 
ing; and no greater difficulty attends the expla- 
nation of the one than of the others. Thus, the 
cause which excites the sensation of color, is cer- 
tain rays of light striking upon the nerve of the 
eye; and the cause which excites the perception 
of sound, is the atmospherical vibrations striking 
upon the nerve of the ear; but the sensations 
themselves take place in the brain, to which, as 
the organ of the mind, the respective impressions 
are conveyed. In like manner, the cause which 
excites appetite is an impression made on the 
nerves of the stomach; but the feeling itself is ex- 
perienced in the brain, to which that impression is 
conyeyed. Accordingly, just as in health nosound 
is ever heard except when the external vibrating 
atmosphere has actually impressed the ear, and no 
color is perceived unless an object be presented to 
the eye,—so is appetite never felt, except where, 





from want of food, the stomach is in ‘that state 
which forms the proper stimulus to its nerves, and 
where the communication between it and the 
brain is left free and unobstructed. 

“But as in certain morbid states of the brain 
and nerves, voices and sounds are heard, or colors 
and objects are seen, when no external cause is 
present to act upon the ear or eye,—so, in disease, 
a craving is often felt when no real want of food 
exists, and where, consequently, indulgence in 
eating can be productive of nothing but mischief. 
Such an aberration is common in nervous and 
mental diseases, and not unfrequently adds greatly 
to their severity and obstinacy. In indolent, un- 
employed persons, who spend their days in medi- 
tating on their own feelings, this craving is very 
common, and from being regarded and indulged 
as if it were healthy appetite, is productive of 
many dyspeptic affections, * 

“Tf the correctness of the preceding explanation 
of the sensation of hunger be thought to stand in 
need of confirmation, I would refer to the very 
conclusive experiments by Brachet of Lyons, as 
setting the question entirely at rest. Brachet 
starved a dog for tweaty-four hours, till it be- 
came ravenously hungry, after which he divided 
the nerves which convey to the brain a sense of 
the condition of the stomach. He then placed 
food within its reach, but the animal, which a 
moment before was impatient to be fed, went and 
lay quietly down, as if hunger had never been ex- 
perienced. When meat was brought close to it, 
it began to eat; and, apparently from having no 
longer any consciousness of the state of its sto- 
mach—whether it was full or empty—it continued 
to eat till both it and the gullet were inordinately 
distended. In this, however, the dog was evi- 
dently impelled solely by the gratification of the 
sense of taste; for on removing the food at the 
beginning of the experiment to the distance even 
of a few inches, it looked on with indifference, 
and made no attempt either to follow the dish or 
to prevent its removal, 

‘Precisely similar results ensued when the ner- 
vous communication between the stomach and 
brain was arrested by the administration of nar- 
cotics,” 

“These results demonstrate, beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt, the necessity of a free nervous 
communication between the stomach and brain, 
for enabling us to experience the sensation of 
hunger. The connection between the two organs 
is, indeed, more widely recognized in practice 
than it is in theory; for it isa very common cus- 
tom with the Turks to use opium for abating the 
pangs of hunger when food is not to be had, and 
sailors habitually use tobacco for the same pur- 
pose. Both substances act exclusively on the 
nervous system. 

“The relation thus shown to subsist between the 
stomach and the brain, enables us, in some mea- 
sure, to understand the influence which mental 
emotion and earnest intellectual occupation exert 
over the appetite. A man in perfect health, sit- 
ting down to table with an excellent appetite, re- 
ceives a letter announcing an unexpected cala- 
mity, and instantly turns away with loathing from 





* Dyspepsia (from the Greek words pys, bad, and Pzpro, I concoct) is 
Synonymous with indigestion. 


the food which, a moment before, he was pre” 
pared to eat with relish: while another, who, 
under the fear of some misfortune, comes to table 
indifferent about food, will eat with great zest on 
his ‘mind being relieved,’ as the phrase goes, by 
the receipt of pleasing intelligence. In such cases, 
no one will imagine that the calamity destroys the 
appetite otherwise than through the medium of 
the brain. Sometimes the feeling of loathing and 
disgust is so intense, as not only to destroy appe- 
tite, but to induce sickness and vomiting,—a result 
which depends so closely on the state of the brain, 
that it is often induced even by mechanical inju- 
ries of that organ. 

“The analogy between the external senses and 
the appetite is, in various respects, very close. If 
we are rapt in study, or intent on any scheme, we 
become insensible to impressions made on the ear 
or eye. A clock may strike, or a person enter the 
room, without our being aware of either event. 
The same is the case with appetite. If the mind 
is deeply engaged, the suggestions of appetite are 
unperceived and unattended to—as was well ex- 
emplified in the instance of Sir Isaac Newton, 
who, from seeing the bones of a chicken lying be- 
fore him, fancied that he had already dined, where- 
as, in reality, he had eaten nothing for many hours. 
Herodotus ascribes so much efiicacy to mental oc- 
cupation in deadening the sense of hunger, that 
he speaks of the inhabitants of Lydia having suc- 
cessfully had recourse to gaming as a partial sub- 
stitute for food, during a famine of many years’ 
continuance. In this account there is, of course, 
gross exaggeration; but it illustrates sufficiently 
well the principle under discussion.” 

“ Appetite, it ought to be observed, may, like 
other sensations, be educated or trained to consi- 
derable deviations from the ordinary standard of 
quantity and quality—and this obviously for the 
purpose of enabling man to live in different cli- 
mates and under different cireumstances, and 
avoid being fixed down to one spot and to one 
occupation. In civilized life, however, we are ac- 
customed to take undue advantage of this capa- 
bility, by training the appetite to desire a greater 
quantity of food than what the wants of the sys- 
tem require, and stimulating its cravings by a sys- 
tem of cookery little in harmony with the inten- 
tions of nature. But this is evidently an abuee, 
and no argument whatever against the sufficiency 
of its natural indications to lead us right. 

“The most common source, however, of the 
errors into which we are apt to fall in taking ap- 
petite as our only guide, is unquestionably the 
confounding of appetite with taste, and continuing 
to eat for the gratification of the latter, long after 
the former is satisfied. In fact, the whole science 
of a skilful cook is expended in producing this 
willing mistake on our part; and he is considered 
decidedly the best artiste whose dishes shall re- 
commend themselves most irresistibly to the eal- 
lous palate of the gourmand, and excite on it such 
a sensation as shall at least remind him of the en- 
viable excellence of a natural appetite. If we 
were willing to limit the office of taste to its pro- 
per sphere, and to cease eating when appetite ex- 
pressed content, indigestion would be a much 
rarer occurrence in civilized communities than it 
is observed to be.” 
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LIVE A VIRTUOUS LIFE. 


BY L. R. P. 


Wuar are the advantages of a virtuous life? 
Briefly these :—We gain the greatest happiness 
thereby ; we do our duty to ourselves, and ren- 
der ourselves capable of following the Golden 
Rule. We develop much more extensively the 
capacities, moral, intellectual and physical, with 
which the great God has endowed us, and thus— 
only thus are enabled to realize the destiny which 
it is our privilege, yea more, our duty to fulfill. 

To elaborate them as they demand would be to 
multiply pages beyond the patience of all. We 
must therefore be content to seize upon the bold- 
er points, leaving the remainder to the private re- 
flections of the reader. 

We are born into this world for a two fold pur- 
pose,—Social and Physical. (By the former we 
mean moral, mental, and religious. We give 
them the name Social because their legitimate 
working is always of that kind.) Our social rela- 
tions are imperative as our physical relations are 
immutable. In the former we have countless 
duties to perform, self-denial and forbearance to 
exercise ; in the latter sublime laws to obey. In 
failing to perform the duties of the former we do 
ourselves infinite injury,—directly by depriving 
ourselves of the necessary stimulus to the develop- 
ment of the faculties concerned in our social rela- 
tions, and which are indispensably requisite to 
our well-being, and by calling upon us the direct 
weight of penalties which society instinctively 
inflicts upon those who thus fail :—indirectly by 
sending forth a poisonous influence, that, in so far 
as it corrupts the general body, reacts with heavy 
and wide force upon the individual. In failing to 
obey the laws of the latter, the result is more 
dreadful. We thrust a dart barbed with many 
sorrows, and poisoned with the most corroding 
evil, into our heart of hearts, there to fester and 
ulcerate until the dungeon of forgetfulness alone 
can confine the raving fiends that ever come to 
take up their abode in a structure once so passingly 
beautiful, now, when health and hope have for- 
saken it, haggard and wretched. 

In fulfilling our social duties we gain self-res- 
pect and contentment, the genial influence of an 
approving conscience, and the cheering smile of 
the good and noble, everywhere. We place our- 
selves in a condition to become socially developed, 
thus enlarging our capacity for enjoyment, and 
increasing the power to enlarge that capacity. 
We make practical our acknowledged belief in 
the immortality of man, in the efficacy of Christ’s 
mission on earth, and secure that sublime con- 
sciousness of doing our Master’s will, which is at- 
tended with a satisfaction more sweet and lasting 
than aught else. Our eyes are opened to the 
manifold beauties of the mind and soul of man; 
we are enabled to enter deeply into their myste- 
ries, and there read of the merciful and loving 
God who creates and supports them in their won- 
drous workings and progress; and, too, read of 
His justice, awful, yet worthy of his infinitude. 

Yet to fulfill these duties is a struggle. It isa 
struggle, however, in which those who erry it on 
wear the armor aud buckler of inyvinei vility. The 
shafts of malignancy and its brot’ erhood of de- 





mons fall harmless at their feet. They walk like 
the immortal Three of ancient days unscathed 
amid the sevenfold heated furnace of persecution. 
Unscathed,—we mean, in that which constitutes 
the real human being. Property may be taken; 
the loathsome dungeon may enclose the body, or 
the rack may distort—even fire destroy it; but 
that which is the centre and source of all that 
makes us sentient beings cannot be reached by 
such means, To reap the whirlwind we must 
sow of the wind. To have our grasp on things 
eternal palsied, and to be dragged down to nothing- 
ness, the seed of corruption must first take root 
within us, and grow to a giant unchecked. It 
may not be in our power always to hinder the 
seed being sown, but it is in our power to root 
up the tender shoot and cast it from us, It is in 
our power also to cherish and foster those impulses 
which sprout from the good seed—impulses that 
so rapidly grow to be ruling powers, and in 
whose shade all that is noxious comes feebly up, 
soon to perish. \ 

It is a struggle. There are infatuating phan- 
tasies to be resisted. There are alluring scenes, 
woven with a nice regard to semblance of truth, 
which we must not look upon. There are breezes 
savoring of delight which we must not inhale, 
for these phantasies, these scenes, these breathings 
of youlptuousness are the results of perversion,— 
they are falsities, and lead to darkness, 

In obeying the laws of our physical nature we 
gain health, and how much of happiness is ex- 
pressed in that word! Happiness of that kind 
which leaves no sting behind, and which generates 
an increase of itself, is impossible without health. 
We do not mean to say that perfect health alone 
can enable us to enjoy; but that uninterrupted 
enjoyment is only possible in such a state, This 
is self-evidently true, that the capacity for happi- 
ness in this world is graduated exactly to the 
degree of bodily health. Here we have a direct 
answer to that epicurean philosophy which with- 
out an acknowledged name is so often used at 
the present day as an excuse for vicious indul- 


gence. God has given us fleshly passions and in- 
clinations, it is said, why not make the most of 
them? Because, my friends, these are given for a 


higher purpose than present enjoyment. They 
were made to be attended with pleasure in fruition 
that obedience to the laws of our nature might be 
agreeable; and that being the case, it is impossible 
for us to use them as means of enjoyment, leaving 
out of sight the true end to be attained, without 
depreciating our health, and according to the de- 
gree of depreciation taking foolishly from our- 
selves the powers and capacities which really 
show the love and beneficence of God. 

Surely we have a higher nature to develop, a 
nature dependent upon certain bodily conditions 
for successful development, which we cannot 
negiect without failing to fulfill our true destiny 
as beings whose steps can never tarry, whose 
eyes kindle with the light that beams from afar, 
or dim and droop in the shadow of nether dark- 
ness. Yet we cannot cultivate a part of our com- 
plex nature exclusively, even though it be the 
most exalted and exalting, and escape premature 
destruction. That harmony which we have else- 
where considered must be preserved. No error 
more utterly destructive haunts the minds of men 
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than that any part can be, in a measure, exclusive- 
ly educated without injuring the individual. 
And yet there is no error more easily exposed,— 
none that has been more often and wholly refu- 
ted; still, practically, there is none more common. 
Of how few females in the civilized world can it 
be said Approbativeness is not unduly cultivated | 
Of how few of either sex can it be said Amitive- 
ness is not unduly cultivated! Of how few that 
Alimentiveness, Combativeness, Destructiveness ! 
Yet many of our thinkers, our leaders, though 
they grow furious and darkly indignant over the 
results, contribute labored treatises and volumes 
to the encouragement, indirectly, of this vital 
mistake. Some in one way, and some in another. 
Some by recommending a mean between extremes ; 
some by counselling a return to the habits of a 
time which, if it were possible for the attempt to 
succeed, would be, as it were, but to force the 
strong man back to trembling infancy to live 
over the same course again. Some by advising 
the culture of a higher organ to the neglect of the 
others, and some by doing nothing but ery fana- 
ticism and monomania at the few honest refor- 
mers who, feeling that all that is, is not right, 
dedicate their lives and energies {o the elevation 
of mankind. Thus do they in their several ways 
contribute to the encouragement of this error, and 
to the hindrance of true reform. But we are not 
to quarrel with them: “Verily, they have their 
reward.” 

It has been seen, that to obey the laws and 
sustain the relations of our existence is a duty we 
cannot escape without being set adrift upon that 
dark tide, which, however pleasant it may at first 
appear, will with dreadful certainty bear us to the 
bleak shores of irredeemable misery. It has been 
seen that we can form no real estimate of our- — 
selves nor of our neighbor, and consequently 
never know what it is to live a true life, without 
complying with the conditions of our state as 
human beings. It has been seen, that we cannot 
approach God in His temple nor in His works, 
without first taking off the sandals of artificialism, 
easting from us the entangling webs woven by 
false education, and opening the eye of the mind 
with entire trustfulness and earnestness ; and it 
has been seen, that this cannot be done fully 
while any known vice, however small, isindulged. 
It has been seen that the germs of vice are nothing 
more nor les; than making our physical passions 
and inclinations sources of pleasure without con- 
sidering the end for which they were given us, 
and that vice is ugly only when this beautiful 
structure which we may without boasting say is, 
in its perfection, a tenement worthy of a God, 
becomes a hollow ruin consumed by the erisping 
flames which such a course always kindles. It 
remains now only to be reiterated that a virtuous 
life is sustaining these relations and obeying these 
laws: that the highest inducements which can be 
offered to man, are the free reward of a virtuous 
life: that to avoid the terrors of transgression as 
well as to gain that beatitude which it is our pri- 
vilege to reach, and to be enabled to follow the 
Golden Rule, which Jesus Christ made the only 
condition of moral goodness, are the advantages of 
a virtuous life. Be wise, therefore, and follow vir- 
tue, remembering that “in her right hand is length 
of days, and in her left hand riches and honor.” 
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ORATORY. 


M. DODSON. 


BY J. 


Tuerr are few acquirements more desirable than 
proficiency in oratory, and yet how few of our 
public speakers are in possession of this gift! Nor 
is it for the lack of exertion that so few rise to 
eminence: many possessing all the elements re- 
quisite to form the impressive orator, pass their 
lives in almost unceasing assiduity, and yet have 
the mortification to see their efforts result in fail- 
ure. Such failures come from not understanding 
the proper principles by which to direct their 
study. I propose giving afew suggestions, which 
may be of some service to those wishing to excel 
as orators. Most of the rules laid down by rhe- 
toricians, for students of oratory, have been de- 
duced from an observance of the peculiar aptitades 
which render the orator impressive. The man- 
ner of no one man has ever afforded a sufficient 
cviterion. Different men have afforded examples, 
from which different rules have been derived. 
One man exhibits a peculiar aptitude in which his 
fellow-orator is deficient, and vice versa, a third 
person may be deficient in either, but greatly ex- 
cel in some other particular. By an observance 
of those peculiar manners through which different 
men have rendered themselves eloquent, an ex- 
tensive collection of rules have been formed—rules, 
the observance and practice of which, will render 
any man eloquent. In ignorance of any correct 
science of the mind, students of oratory have at- 
tempted to become equally proficient in every 
rule: as different men have different physical or- 
ganizations, and also mental capacities, itis impos- 
sible for all to come to the same standard. Elo- 
quence is a magnetic emanation, thrown off by the 
orator through his different faculties. The char- 
acter of eloquence corresponds to that of the 
emanation thrown off when the system is diseased ; 
| particularly when the blood is rendered impure 
by imperfect digestion or respiration, the emana- 
tion is of an unhealthy nature, and the effect upon 
an audignee is consequently disagreeable. To be 
| eloquent, the system must be in a normalstate. 
Each faculty has an eloquence peculiar to it- 
self, arising from the particular quality given to 
the emanation by its passage through the different 
faculties. The eloquence of the moral sentiments 
is quite dissimilar to that of the animal propensi- 
ties ; the one elevates and ennobles, the other de- 
grades and brutalizes. 

Each person must speak through his own or- 
ganization to excel in true oratory, he can speak 
eloquently through no other; it is true he may 
acquire a kind of automaton eloquence, such as an 
ingenious Yankee might imitate by machinery; 
but he will never exhibit that deep-toned elo 
quence characterized by the spontaneous bursting 
forth of the feelings and emotions of the mind. 

The student of oratory should acquaint himself 
with the science of Phrenology: this science will 
give the respective strength of his different facul- 
ties, After having thus obtained a true analysis 
of his character, let him remember that he can- 
not be eloquent if he attempt to speak through 
his weak faculties, but that he must first improve 

them not merely while he is speaking, but by 
daily stimulus applied to them, (the best direc- 
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tions for which may be obtained from Fowler's 
works on Education’) To exemplify: if Language, 
(which is doubtless more important to the orator 
than any one faculty) Eventuality, Causality, Ide- 
ality, Sublimity, Veneration, or any other faculty 
be weak, the student should proceed to make the 
necessary improvement, according to the directions 
given ym the works above referred to. And until 
he has made such improvement, let him not at- 
tempt by an unnatural, overstrained effort to 
speak through those faculties, but redouble his ex- 
ertions until they are sufficiently developed, and 
he will spontaneously obtain the requisite im- 
provement. 

An attempt to speak through those faculties 
which are naturally weak or unimproved by cul- 
ture, is liable to produce the appearance of affec- 
tation, than which there is nothing more disgust- 
ing in the public speaker: all will see that is at- 
tempting to be what in reality he is not, a dispo- 
sition countenanced by no person. 

It is doubtless beneficial to the orator to study 
the styles of the best speakers. By the assistance 
of Phrenology this becomes an easy task. It is 
only necessary: Ist. To analyze the production se- 
lected as the model, which is easily done by an 
application of the principles of Phrenology ; this 
will show which faculties were active in the au- 
thor, 2d. Having effected the analysis, proceed 
to cultivate the faculties which give elegance to 
the model, the plan for which has been given. 
By pursuing this course the best models may be 
imitated, and the imitation will be natural and 
spontaneous ; while unassisted by Phrenology, the 
student might Jabor in vain for years, and “per- 
haps close his labors with the possession of nothing 
more than a theatrical style. 

Above all other qualifications, let the orator 
exert himself to acquire that higher species of elo- 
quence which springs from the moral sentiments. 
That is the only eloquence in harmony with the 
natural constitution of man. Whenever the animal 
propensities constitute the source of eloquence, 
human nature is perverted; the moral sentiments 
should constitute the main fountain that gives di- 
rection to the stream, the lower faculties coming 
in only as tributaries. 

Many of the ancients were particularly distin- 
guished for animal eloquence, but the car of pro- 
gression has rolled humanity forward until a new 
era has dawned, and ere long, by the influence of 
Phrenology, and its handmaid Mesmerism, this low 
species of eloquence will be driven from the desk, 
the bar, and the rostrum, and in its stead will 
blaze up that higher species of eloquence which 
crowns humanity. 

Next in importance to mental qualifications, is 
gesture: to be truly eloquent, the attitude of the 
body and the movements of the limbs must be in 
harmony with the emotions of the mind. Phre- 
nology affords the criterion by which these requi- 
sites can be obtained, which is this: the attitude 
of the body and the movement of the arms ought 
to correspond to the position of the phrenological 
organ, or organs of the faculty or faculties through 
which the orator is speaking. To illustrate, if any 
of the moral sentiments are the mediums through 
‘which the feelings are expressed, the head should 
be elevated and thrown slightly backward, Where 
Sublimity is excited, the arms should be elevated 
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to aslight angle and expanded: if Veneration is 
also excited, as in speaking of the magnificence of 
the works of Jehovah, the armsshould be elevated 
toat least an angle of 45°, or in other words, toa 
medium between the physical organs of Sublimity 
and Veneration. When Ideality is excited, the arms 
should be elevated to a horizontal with the organ, 
and thrown slightly forward. When Combative- 
ness or Destructiveness is excited, the arms 
should be expanded and thrown downward.; if 
Ideality and one of these faculties are excited in 
immediate succession, as in speaking of the de- 
struction of some work of beauty, the armsshould 
be raised, expanded, and then thrown downward. 
When Cautiousness is excited, the arms should be 
elevated, expanded, and thrown backward. Itis 
unnecessary to carry this specification further, the 
intellectual reader will be able to apply the gen- 
eral rule to all cases, 

If the ideas I have advanced be correct, elo- 
quence is within the reach of any person of an 
ordinary mind; the importance of its cultivation 
becomes apparent from a view of itsinfluence. If 
we retrospect the world’s history, we will observe 
that most of the grand movements of man have 
been effected by the power of eloquence. When 
Greece was invaded by the renowned conqueror 
Philip, the whole country became panicstricken, 
the people were tremblingly awaiting their fate, 
no kind of argument would arouse them. De- 
mosthenes ascended the rostrum, in stentorian tones 
he reminded them of the heroism of their fathers, 
and with melting eloquence, he called upon them 
to rouse up and defend their country. The shock 
was thrilling; their timidity vanished like the mist 
before the morning sun: 

“ The jarring States obsequious now, 
View the patriot’s hand on high ; 


Thunder gathering on his brow; 
Lightning flashing from his eye! 

Borne by the tide of words along, 

One voice, one mind, inspire the throng. 

‘To arms! to arms! to arms!’ they ery, 

‘ Grasp the shield and draw the sword ; 

Lead us to Philippi’s lord, 

Let us conquer him or die !’ 


The influence exerted over the Romans by 
the eloquence of Cicero was but little inferior to 
that of Demosthenes over the Grecians, and the 


’ same might be said of a number of distinguished 


orators in modern time over the English; but the 
general information on this part of my subject 
renders it prudent that but few specifications be 
given. I cannot, however, refrain from giving one 
example from our own country. When the Colo- 
nies of America were threatened with subjugation if 
they did not submit to the insolent measures im- 
posed upon them by their mother country, a panic 
was spread throughout the country, the strongest 
hearts were failing, the ablest statesmen were 
hesitating, America was trembling from centre to 
circumference! something must be done! else all 
is lost | lost, perhaps, irretrievably |! Cool argument 
will not do for the large majority! Too much 
timidity ! Must America sink into the vortex of 
slavery? Must the last hope of liberty be extin- 
guished?—Anon! Behold the commanding figure 
of a Henry standing before the Virginia Legisla- 
ture—see that fountain of eloquence that gushes 
pu like a mighty volcanic eruption and inundates 
the audience—hear the orator portray the neces- 
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sity of resistance in peals of eloquence that would 
almost transport an angel beyond his legitimate 
sphere—hear the members of the House as they 
rouse from their magnetic slumber, crying, “ Give 
us liberty, or give us death!” The happy infiu- 
ence soon spread, and thousands were quick to 
take an unswerving stand, ready to spend their 
last cent or to exhaust their last drop of blood in 
defence of the country and its liberty. 

Nor is the influence of eloquence at the present 
day less than it has been in days that are past. 
The lawyer, by its influence, is enabled to melt 
his audience into tears, and throw the judge and 
jury into such enchantment, that he has only to 
ask a verdict in his favor to receiveit. Thestates- 
man is enabled to carry his party into any mea- 
sure he may suggest. The divine is enabled to 
convulse his hearers into the most exalted hallelu- 
jabs. Such being the power of eloquence, it be- 
comes a grand auxiliary to enforce truth; then let 
the friends of progression exert themselves to ac- 
quire the high and ennobling eloquence. New 
truths are being continually brought to light, 
against which the billows of prejudice are strongly 
breasted ; the friend of truth may in vain attempt, 
by the battering-ram of dispassionate reason, to 
foree an entrance ; but let him first, with soothing 
moral eloquence, suspend his audience upon his 
lips, and then with clearnessoffer his reasoning, and 
his victory is certain. : 

The sky of eloquence has not yet been reached, 
but ere long, I venture to predict, that students 
of nature will soar on the pinions of phrenologi- 
cal principles to that delectable and beatific clime, 
and by a mighty spiritual magnetizing influence, 
suspend their audiences midway between heaven 
and earth in such felicity of feeling, that angelic 
happiness itself will be approached; truth will 
prevail by its influence, and error will shrink 
from its magnificence, all earth will be spiritual- 
ized, and human nature be raised to that sphere 
which God designed. [Bunker Hill, Texas. 


Cuenta of the Manth. 


DOMESTIC. 


PorrmicaL Scmmary.—The proceedings of Congress thus 
far have been almost entirely devoid of interest. <A pro- 
tracted debate on the tariff ensued soon after the com- 
mencement of the session, which led to much unprofitable 
rhetoric, but to no satisfactory results. A proposal to con- 
fer the office of Lieutenant General on General Scott, as a 
merited distinction for long and faithful military services, 
has elicited a spirited discussion, and has not yet been de- 
cided in the House. It passed the Senate by a majority of 
22 votes. An important debate has been held in the Senate 
on a resolution calling for the official notes in relation to the 
Cuban Tripartite Treaty proposed by England and Franee. 
The letter of Mr. Everett, Secretary of State, is a long and 
elaborate document, written with all the care and ability 
for which he is distinguished. It gives in full the reasons 
of the Administration for declining to join France and Eng- 
land in a mutual pledge never to take Cuba. It reviews 
the history and circumstances of our territorial acquisitions 
of Louisiana, Florida, Texas and California ; declares that 
it is in the nature of the American Union to enlarge itself 
by the extension of its Constitution over new territory ; and 
breathes the tone of manifest destiny, while it is mild and 
courteous in spirit, and couched in language of great dig- 
nity and propriety. ~ 

Tue LEGISLATURE OF NEW YORK was organized on Mon- 
day, Jan. 3, according to the Constitution, to sit 100 days. 
Hon. Sandford E. Church, Lieutenant Governor, presides in 
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the Senate, Hon. W. H. Ludlow, of Suffolk Co., a new 
member, was chosen speaker of the House. The Governor 
elect, Hon. Horatio Seymour, took the oath of office. In 
his message to the Legislature a gratifying exhibit is made 
of the present condition of our charitable and benevolent 
institutions. The interests of education are flourishing. 
The Common School Fund amounts to $2,354,530; the 
United States Deposit Fund to $4,014, 521; and the Litera- 
ture Fund, $272,880 ; making a total of $6,641,930. There 
are 11,537 school districts in the State, 862,507 attending 
publie schoo!s, 31,767 attending private schools, 105 colored 
schools, with 4,416 scholars, and 1,570,000 volumes in the 
school district libraries, and the total amount expended for 
the common schools during 1851, was $2,249,814. Thus it 
appears that about one quarter of the population of this 
State are now receiving education in our district schools. 
The Normal schools are flourishing, having more pupils 
than at any former period. 

On the first of December there were in the State 70 char- 
tered banks, 118 banking associations, and 89 individual 
bankers. The bills issued by the banking department to 
the free banks, amount to $19,159,056. The actual circu- 
lation of all the banks amounted on the Ist December to 
$38,790,985. Many evils are specified in the present man- 
agement of these free banks. Forty-one additional rail- 
road corporations have filed their articles of association in 
the office of the Secretary of State. The present number or 
miles of railroad in the State is 2,027, the total cost of 
which was $82,812,160. The number of passengers car- 
ried in cars on 21 roads, is 7,061,909, and the number of 
miles traveled by the passengers, 333,817,667. The num- 
ber of persons injured in life or limb on 26 roads, is 256, of 
whom 158 were killed. 

To complete our unfinished public works in the manner 
proposed, it is necessary to expend about $1,000,000 annu- 
ally. If the tolls and the charges for transportation can be 
kept down by the introduction of large boats and an annual 
increase of their loads, the public works may be extricated, 
the Governor says, from their present embarrassments.— 
The amount now due to contractors and for land damages, 
is $400,000, and other debits and expenses, including this, 
$1,300,000—balances and unexpended tolls, $475,000, leayv- 
ing $825,000 to be provided for, topay which the Governor 
recommends the imposition of a tax of one mill on the dol- 
lar on the assessed valuation of 1851. 


The Legislature of Pennsylvania assembled at Harris- 
burg on the 4th inst. The House was organized by the 
choice of William P. Schell, Democrat, of Fulton, as 
Speaker, who received 59 votes to 34 for Charles W. Kelso, 
Whig, of Erie. William Jack, Dem., of Blair, was chosen 
Clerk, receiving 58 votes to 88 for David Fleming, Whig. 
Thomas Carson, Whig, was chosen Speaker of the Senate 
by a vote of 16 to 14 for George Sanderson, and 1 for Joseph 
Bailey, Democrats. Gov. Bigler’s message was sent in on 
Wednesday, the 5th inst. 


The North Carolina Legislature adjourned on the 27th 
ult., without electing a-U. 8. Senator to succeed Hon. 
Willie P. Mangum, whose term expires on the 4th of 
March next. 


In the New Hampshire House of Representatives on 
Thursday, 28th, the new Liquor Bill, after being discussed 
for several days, was indefinitely postponed by a vote of 
147 to 128, the House being very full, only 15 members ab- 
sent. 


The Legislature of Massachusetts assembled at Boston 
on Wednesday, the 5th inst. In the Senate, Charles 
H. Warren, of Boston, was chosen Speaker, and Charles 
Calhoun, Clerk. Both Whigs. The House was organized 
by the choice of George Bliss, Whig, of Springfield, as 
Speaker, receiving 146 votes to 80 for J. M. Usher, Dem., 
51 for Samuel Clark, Free Soil, and 6 scattering. Tobin H. 
Clifford has been chosen Governor by the Legislature, the 
people having ‘failed to elect. Governor Boutwell has is- 
sued a proclamation, announcing the vote of the people 
on calling a convention to revise the State Constitution, 
viz: Yeas, 66,416. Nays, 59,111. He calls upon the several 
cities and towns to assemble on the 1st-Monday in March 
next, to choose delegates to said Convention, equal to the 
present number of representatives from said cities and 
towns, to assemble in the State House on the 1st Wednes- 
day in May, 1853, 


. Tur SemrNorEs.—Latest advices from Florida confirm the 
report that Billy Bowlegs and the remnant of ragged Se- 
minoles whom he leads, refuse to emigrate in compliance 
with the agreement of the renowned chief while in Wash- 
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ington, and that they have deserted their villages and _ be- 
taken themselves to the everglades, every individual In- 
dian of them. 


Tne CALORIC Sup Ericsson.—The first trial trip of this ves- 
sel, which took place on the 4th of January, was attended 
with gratifying success. She attained a speed of from 
twelve to fourteen miles an hour, which was far in advance 
of the anticipations of the inventor. Another trip, with a 
large number of invited guests, was made about the mid- 
dle of January. 

RAILROAD ACCIDENT—DEATH OF THE SON OF GEN. PIERCE.— 
The train over the Boston and Maine railroad ran off the 
track, near Andover, Mass., on the 6th of January, and in- 
stantly killed the only son of the President elect, a promis- 
ing lad of twelve years of age. Several other persons 
were severely injured, but not fatally. The accident was 
owing to a defect in the iron which eaused the breaking of 
an axletree. One of the passengers by the train says :— 
‘‘T was looking out at the window, when we felt a severe 
shock, and the car was dragged for a few seconds, the 
axle of the front wheel being broken. Perfectly conscious 
of our situation, I remember thinking what was the mat- 
ter. I retained through the whole my consciousness. In 
another second, the coupling which joined our car with the 
other broke, and our car was whirled violently round, so 
as to reverse the ends, and we were swung down the 
rocky ledge. For once I had no hope of escaping death. I 
shall never forget the breathless horror which came over 
us during our fall. There was nota shriek nor an excla- 
mation, till the progress of the car, after having turned 
over twice on the rocks, was arrested, and with a violent 
concussion, having parted in the middle, and being broken 
into many thousand fragments. 

‘“‘T received personally a few bruises and flesh cuts, of 
no particular moment, and found myself amid a mass of 
broken glass and splintered wood, and groaning men and 
women, with no limbs broken, and with a heart to praise 
God for his sparing mercy. Ihad noneed to get out of any 
door or window, for the car was a fragmentary ruin. The 
next moment a man covered with blood himself—a noble 
fellow—said, ‘‘ We are alive ; let us help others.’’ I pass- 
ed from one frightful part of the scene to another, and the 
whole is now before me as a fearful vision. Men came up 
on every side dripping with blood, and few escaped some 
cuts and bruises. Before all were rescued, the top, coy- 
ered with oil cloth, took fire from the stove, and added to 
the general horror and suffering. 

‘Two incidents, among the many terrible ones, are es- 
pecially present to my memory. On the bank sat a mo- 
ther, clasping her little boy of some three or four years of 
age; he had been rescued from the ruin which had strewn 
the rock with splintered fragments, and her own person 
was considerably burned by the fire, but she was shedding 
tears of gratitude over her rescued child, and rejoicing in 
his safety, unmindful of her own pain. But a few steps 
from her I saw the most appalling scene of all. There was 
another mother, whose agony passes beyond any descrip- 
tion. She could shed no tears, but overwhelmed with 
grief, uttered such affecting words as I never can forget. 
It was Mrs. Pierce, the lady of the President elect ; and 
near her in that ruin of shivered wood and iron, lay a more 
terrible ruin, her only son, one minute before so beautiful, 
so full of life and hope. She was supported by her husband 
and Prof. Packard. 

‘“Gen. Pierce was himself bruised in the back, but not 
severely, and the wounds of the spirit far exceeded any 
bodily suffering ; yet, while deeply affected, he showed all 
the self-possession and nerve which only characterize 
great-hearted and noble men, and which few would mani- 
fest under similar circumstances. He gave all needful di- 
rections about the recovery of his little boy, still entangled 
in the wreck about him, and then afforded all that comfort 
and sympathy to his partner in sorrow which were appro- 
priate to the time. She was conveyed to a house near by, 
and there gave vent to the grief which rent her heart, 
while he consoled and comforted. I may now draw the 
veil from the picture. Sacred is the holy privacy of sorrow, 
and the hearts of those who have suffered, must feel what 
my pen must not describe.” 

Woman’s Ricuts ConventTion.—A report of the proceed- 
ings of the Woman’s Rights Convention held at Syracuse in 
September last, has been recently published. It presents a 
full account of the speeches and resolutions offered to the 
Convention, and enables the reader to obtain a clear view 
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°f the principles and objects of the Woman’s Rights Move- 
ment. 

FeMALE Mepicat CotLteGe.—The third annual announce- 
ment of the faculty of the Female Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania, shows an aggregate of fifty pupils for the last 
academic session. 





FEMALE TELEGRAPHERS.—We hear it stated that the follow- 
ing ladies are telegraph operators :—Miss Susan R. Suther- 
land, in Newark, N. Y. ; Miss Electa M. Sheldon, in Jack- 
son, Michigan ; Miss Farnsworth, in Conneaut, Ohio ; Mrs. 
Fleming, in Newark, Ohio; and Mrs. Wool, in Albion, 
Ohio, and a young lady at Dover, N. H. There are proba- 
bly some others, and the number will no doubt increase 
yearly. 

Liquor Licensz Iv Lovistana.—Under a law passed by 
the Legislature of Louisiana, a vote was lately taken in 
New Orleans on the question, whether taverns should be 
licensed. The result was 5,061 votes for, and 3,032 against 
licenses ; but in the first district there was a majority 
against licenses in each of the seven wards. 

Mrs. Letitia Preston Floyd recently died in Tazewell 
county, Va., aged 74 years. She was the widow of Gen. 
John Floyd, formerly Governor of Virginia ; mother to Ex- 
Governor John B. Floyd ; niece to the late James P. Pres- 
ton, Governor of Virginia, aunt to the late Governor James 
McDowell, of Virginia, and Hon. Wm. C. Preston, of 8. C. 





Mock Funrrats.—The mock funerals got up in honor of 
Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, cost the cities of Boston 
and New York notless than halfa million of dollars. The tax- 
payers are complaining, and justly, we think, of the ex- 
travagance of these useless expenditures. Among some 
of the items at New York, we find the following : 

Decorating the City Hall, $2,547 32 

Scarfs for the Marshals, 946 00 

Undertaker, 1,481 00 

D. D. Howard, for board of 6 Senators, 3 days, 2,161 75 

CorvmBiA CoLLEGE.—The trustees of this ancient institu- 
tion have decided to sell the property between Murray and 
Barclay streets, and build on a new and sightly location on 
or beyond Murray Hill, three or four miles uptown. Those 
elegant grounds will then be given up to mammon, and 
covered with warehouses, annihilating one more of the 
very few green spots which ancient care reserved to our 
citizens for breathing places, and to allow the eyes a sight 
of green grass and leaves of trees. 

University OF MicuiGAN.—The inauguration of Rev. Hen- 
ry P. Tappan, D. D., as the first chancellor of this magnifi- 
cent State institution took place at Ann Arbor, on the 21st 
December. Prayer by Bishop McCoskrey ; official investi- 
ture by Mr. Palmer, on behalf of the trustees, with a brief 
address ; and inaugural address by Chancellor Tappan—an 
oration, the papers say, ‘‘of great power and beauty,”’ full 
of sound scholarship, and of Western freedom and en- 
ergy. The prospects of the college are greatly improved. 
Prof. Boies, late of Brown University, a ripe scholar and 
experienced teacher, occupies the chair of ancient langua- 
ges. Rey. E. 0. Haven, of the M. E. church in this city, 
we are sorry to say, has declined the professorship of logic 
and history to which he was elected. The trustees have 
selected the literary faculty from the choice men of all de- 
nominations, and seem at present resolved to manage the 
institution in a way to avoid not only the repetition of 
their own errors, but the misfortunes to which all other 
colleges under state control have succumbed. 





Amos LAWRENCE, of Boston, died on the 23d of December, 
aftér a short attack of spasms in the stomach. He be- 
longed to the celebrated mercantile firm of A. & A, Law- 
rence, in that city, and was a brother of Hon. Abbott Law- 
rence, late American Minister at London. He was born in 
Groton, Mass., April 26, 1786. For thirty-nine years Mr, 
Lawrence has been a leading, valued and respected mem- 
ber of the mercantile community. For the past twenty 
years, however, he has given but little personal attention 
to the details of business of the firm, on account of infirm 
health. His life, during this long period, has been spent 
“going about doing good.’? Besides the ten thousand acts 
of private charity flowing from his open hand, and turning 
into streams of joy and gladness the tears of suffering an- 


guish and woe, he has given liberally to the cause of edu- 
cation and religion. Williams College was a large recipient 
of his bounty. At one time he gave $11,000 to this institu- 
tion, towards rebuilding the structure ; at another, $7,500 
towards increasing the library, and other sums at different 
times, making the aggregate some $25,000. At the time of 
his death, we also understand, he was engaged in devising 
a plan for the further aid of this institution. The academy 
at Groton has also been liberally helped by him. To the 
fund for the erection of the Bunker Hill Monument he con- 
tributed, at one time, the sum of $10,000, and sums at 
other times to nearly or quite an equal amount. He took 
the deepest interest in the erection of this noble structure, 
and by his personal exertions did much towards awakening 
the spirit which secured its completion. His father was a 
participator in the bloody struggle which that towering 
shaft commemorated, and had his hat-band shot from his 
hat, in the battle. Mr. Lawrence never but in one in- 
stance held a public office. For one year—some twenty 
or more years ago—he was a member of the lower branch 
of the State Legislature. A custom, showing the character 
of the man more than the public bestowment of large cha- 
rities, and which he practiced, was to devote all moneys he 
received from jury duty, and similar service, to benevolent 
purposes. His private charities, in large and small sums, 
have undoubtedly amounted to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. It may be truly said that no deserving poor man 
was ever sent empty from his door. 

Tur DEATH OF HORATIO GREENOUGH, the distinguished 
sculptor, took place last month, at Somerville, Mass., after 
a violent attack of brain. He was born in Boston in the 
year 1805, and took his first degree at Harvard University 
in 1825, During his residence at Cambridge, he contracted 
an intimacy with Washington Allston, to whom, in subse- 
quent life, he always acknowledged a large debt of grati- 
tude for profound suggestions in regard to the principles of 
art and genial encouragement in its pursuit. After leaving 
Cambridge, Mr. Greenough went to Italy, where he re- 
sided at intervals for several years. His principal produc- 
tions are the colossal statue of Washington in the Capitol, 
the Chanting Cherubs, executed in 1828, for Mr. Fenimore 
Cooper, the Medora, finished in 1831, for Mr. Gillmore, of 
Baltimore, the Rescue, and busts of John Quincy Adams, 
Josiah Quincy, and several other eminent personages. He 
had recently been engaged on the equestrian statue of 
Washington, to be erected in Union Park. Mr. Greenough 
was aman of liberal and varied accomplishments, of at- 
tractive manners, and of a vigorous intellect. 
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RESIGNATION OF THE Minisrry.—The Derby Ministry has 
formally resigned, and a new one has been formed, headed 
by Lord Aberdeen. The Earl of Aberdeen belongs to an 
ancient Scotch house, and has seen something of public 
life. He was at Vienna in 1813, and was instrumental in 
detaching Austria from the French Alliance, and arraying 
her against Napoleon. He was elected a representative 
peer in 1814, and took high Tory ground. In 1828 he was 
Foreign Minister under Wellington. Here his course was 
anything but liberal. He disapproved of the battle of 
Navarino, and supported the pretensions of Don Miguel 
and Don Carlos. In 1834-5 he was Colonial Secretary 
under Peel. In 1841 he was again made Foreign Secre- 
tary, when he aided Peel in the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
and went out of office with his principal. In 1851 he was 
sent for by the Queen to undertake (with Sir James 
Graham) the conduct of the Government, but he declined 
the job, having previously refused to unite with Stanley 
for a similar object. In February of last year Earl Derby 
appointed him Foreign Secretary, and now he steps into 
the shoes of Derby himself as Prime Minister. 


Tur F'RiENDS OF Iraty have presented a petition to Par- 
liament. Itis a painfully interesting state paper, reciting 
the main facts of the movement at Rome, in 1849, and 
quoting dispatches of foreign ministers, and statements of 
foreign powers, to the effect, that the occupation of the 
Roman States was to be but for a short time, and that its 
professed object was the liberty of the Roman people and 
the peace of Europe. The present horrible state of things 
is described—thousands doomed ‘to exile, thousands in 
dungeons, and hundreds shot by the government of the 
Pope. Considerations of the results upon ‘Europe of the 


military occupation of the Roman States, in connection 
with the traditions and tendencies of the new French em- 
pire, are presented. 

The Milan Gazette publishes the capital sentence pro- 
nounced by the Council of War against the following 
persons :—Tazzoli (Enrico), aged 39, a clergyman and 
professor in the Episcopal Seminary ; Scarrelini (Angelo), 
aged 30, a butcher and proprietor ; Canal (Bernardo), 
aged 28, without any profession ; Zambelli (Giovanni), 
aged 28, a portrait painter and doctor ; and Poma (Carlo) 
aged 29, physician attached to the civil hospital of Mantua. 
The above were convicted of having formed a part of the 
Revolutionary Committees of Mantua and Venice, whose 
object was to excite a popular movement for the purpose 
of separating the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom from Aus- 
tria, and of having kept up a correspondence with other 
revolutionary committees and with Mazzini. All those con- 
victs were tied to the gibbet, and executed at Mantua 
on the 7th of December. Several others, less culpable, had 
their penalty commuted into confinement in irons during 
various periods, by order of Marshal Radetzky, governor- 
general of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom. The notifica- 
tion of the execution was made by Charles Baron de Culoz, 
Commander of the Fortress. 


A Paris letter mentions the curious fact that the new 
postage stamps, with the head of the President, and the 
words, ‘‘ Republique Francaise,’’ appeared on the very 
day when the people voted for the Empire. 
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Hints Towarps Rerorms, 1n LecrurEs, ADDRESSES, 
AND OTHER Writines. By Horace GREELEY: 
SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, WITH THE CrystaL 
PALACE ANDITS LESSONS. 12mo., pp-425. Price, 
PREPAID BY MAIL, $1.25. New York: Fow.ers 
AND WELLS, PUBLISHERS. 

As an appropriate motto, the author quotes the fol- 
lowing lines : 
“ Hasten the day, just Heaven! 

Accomplish thy design, 

And let the blessings Thou hast freely given 
Freely on all men shine ; 

Till Equal Rights be equally enjoyed, 

And human power for human good employed 5 

Till Law, and not the Sovereign, rule sustain, 

And Peace and Virtue undisputed reign.”—Hunry Warr. 





“Tisten not to the everlasting Conservative, who pines and whines at 
every attempt to drive him from the spot whero he has lazily cast his an- 
chor, . «fis Every abuse must be abolished, The whole system must be 
settled on the right basis. Settle it ten times and settle it wrong, you will 
have the work to begin again. Be satisfied with nothing but the complete 
enfranchisement of Humanity, and the restoration of man to the image of 
his God.” c Henry Warp Brscnrr. 


“Once the welcome Light has broken, 

Who shall say 

What the unimagined glories 
Of the day? 

What the evil that shall perish 
In its ray # 

Aid the dawning, Tongue and Pen! 

Aid it, hopes of honest men! 

Aid it Paper! aid it Type ! 

Aid it, for the hour is ripe ! 

And our earnest must not slacken 
Into play ; 

Men of Thought, and Men of Action, 
CLEAR THE WAY !”” Cuartes Macrar, 


Tue Depication will interest our readers. We 
quote. 
eo TO 
THE GENEROUS, THE HOPEFUL, THE LOVING, 
WHO, 


FIRMLY AND JOYFULLY BELIEVING IN THE IMPARTIAI. AND BOUND- 
LESS GOODNESS OF OUR FATHER, 


rust, 


THAT THE ERRORS, THE CRIMES, THE MISERIES, 
WHICH HAVE LONG RENDERED EARTH A HELL, 
SHALL YET BE SWALLOWED UP AND FORGOTTEN, 
IN A FAR EXCEEDING AND UNMEASURED REIGN OF 


TRUTH, PURITY, AND BLISS, 
This Volume 


Is RESPECTFULLY AND AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED, 
BY 
Tuc AUTHOR. 


“The volume herewith presented is mainly com 
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posed of Lectures prompted by invitations to address 
Popular’ Lyceums and Young Men’s Associations, 
generally those of the humbler class, existing in coun- 
try villages and rural townships.” 

To enable the reader to form a correct opinion in 
regard to the contents of the work, we copy from the 
table of contents : 

Tue Emancipation oF Lasor: A Lecture. 
—THE IDEAL AND THE AcTuaL: A Lecture. THE 
ForMATION oF CuaracTER: A Lecture. Tue Reva- 
TIONS oF LEARNING To Laspor: An Address. Human 
Lire: A Lecture. Tue Organization oF Lazor: 
A Lecture. Tracuers anp Treacuine: A Lec- 
ture. Lapor’s Ponrrican Economy: An Essay. 
Axuconouic Liqgquors—THEIR NATURE AND EFFECTS. 
Tue” SoctaL ArcHitects—FouriER: <A Lecture. 
Brier Rerorm Essays. Death by Human Law. Land 
Reform. Homestead Exemption. The Right to La- 
bor. Living and Means. Pity his Family. Flog- 
ging in the Navy. The Union of Workers. The 
Trade Reform. What Free Tradeis Doing. Slavery 
at Home. Tobacco. Coming to the City. Strikes 
and their Remedy. Glimpses of a Better Life. The 
Aims of Life. The Unfulfilled Mission of Christianity. 
The Church and the Age. The Ideal of a True Life. 
Humanity. Tue Crysran Panace anp Ts Lessons: 
A Lecture. 

In his preface, the author says: ‘‘ The great truths 
that every human being is morally bound, by a law of 
our Social condition, to leave the world somewhat bet- 
ter for his having lived in it—that no one able to earn 
bread has any moral right to eat without earning it 
—that the obligation to be industrious and useful is 
not invalidated by the possession of wealth nor by the 
generosity of wealthy relatives—that useful doing in 
any capacity or vocation is honorable and noble, 
while idleness and prodigality in whatever station of 
life are base and contemptible—that every one will- 
ing to work has a clear social and moral right to Op- 
portunity to Labor and to secure the fair recompense 
of such Labor, which Society cannot deny him with- 
out injustice—and that these truths demand and pre- 
dict a comprehensive Social Reform based upon and 
moulded by their dictates—these will be found faith- 
fully if not forcibly set forth and elucidated in the fol- 
lowing pages.” 

The morivE which animated the author to produce 
this excellent volume, may be inferred from the above. 
That he has done his work well, no one acquainted 
with the man will question. Indeed, none but a 
** sick critic” with a narrow waning mind, would ven- 
ture an opinion adverse to its superior merits ; while 
those capable of comprehending the broad and far- 
reaching practical ‘‘ hints’? and plans of the author, 
will pronounce it ‘‘just the thing for the people.” 
May it be found in the hands of every “‘ working man,” 
especially the youna mEN of America. They will 
there find words of hope and cheer, to help them on 
and up to prosperity and success--to usefulness and 
happiness. 


Lire 








Miscellany. 


Tatgor’s PicruRES.—One of the New York Journals speaks 
of a new work by Jesse Talbot, called ‘‘The Encampment 
on the Desert,”? and regrets that it was not procured for 
the recent exhibition of the National Academy. This pie- 
ture represents the resting of a Caravan over the Arabian 
wilds, at the approach of night, in a beautiful oasis, by 
the side of a winding stream. The just-risen moon, clear 
and full, hangs suspended in the east, and her light blends 
with that of the last glimmerings of day. The fore-ground 
is rich in the luxuriant vegetation with which those little 
dots of fertility enliven the desert ; and in the midst, are 
pitched the tents of the way-worn travelers. A group of 





them, with turbans of flowing drapery, surround a fire of 
dried sticks, and over which the attendants are preparing 
their supper. 

Prominently in front of the picture stands a camel, patient 





and still, like the genius of the scene in his grotesque grace- 
fulness. This animal is skillfully drawn and painted, and 
makes much of the character of the composition. Farther 
back are other camels, some with their burdens released, 
and others kneeling on the ground to have the baggage 
taken from them. The white sides of the tents contrast 
agreeably in the dim evening light with the green vegeta- 
tion. Lithe and vigorous, from the very heart of the pic- 
ture, spring two tall and supple young palm trees, produ- 
cing an inexpressible effect in the scene. Their great, 
wonderful leaves reach from their tops, in a cluster, like 
some prodigious crown, and fall in negligent and ample 
folds as of royal drapery. Away back, far, far in the dis- 
tance, vaguely appears the boundless spread of the desert ; 
making a long straight line on the edge of the horizon. 
Over this scene, from which day has not yet altogether 
departed, falls the silver light of the eastern moon ; and 
its glistening upon the water far away is rendered in a 
singularly perfect manner ; you have, too, in looking at the 
picture, an impression of width and expansion charac- 
teristic of the desert. 

In the opinion of the writer, there has been no work of 
an American artist, which, for the perfect rendering of 
what the subject was capable of, deserves more commen- 
dation from the connoisseur than the foregoing. 

A large landscape illustrating a scene in Cooper’s Last 
of the Mohicans, is another fine composition of this artist. 
It is called ‘‘The Warriors of Uncas pursuing the Captive 
Cora ;’”? and represents a wild and beautiful glen with a 
running stream, widening in the picture, into a miniature 
lake, with immense rocks, some of them partially in the lake 
—dashingly and freely painted, from nature. In the sky 
are two large quiet clouds ; and stealing round the rocks, 
in the foreground, appears the swarthy figure of an Indian 
Warrior. 

“* Christian and the Cross”’ is another warm and glowing 
work by Talbot, in the possession of Walter Whitman, of 
Brooklyn. It has some exquisite touches of color and deli- 
cate outlines. The large picture, of which it is a repro- 
duction, in smaller size, equally delighted the critics and 
the public, on its first appearance some years ago. 

The principal attributes of Mr. Talbot’s paintings, through- 
out, are great simplicity, no crowding, purity of color, and 
a soothing, quieting effect. We have sometimes thought 
that he needed more vivacity and incident: but upon the 
whole, those elements could probably be obtained only at 
the expense of some better qualities than he has already ; 
and, as the fault of artists mostly runs the other way, we 
are content that these works should be reflective, which 
they eminently are. 

Besides landscape and historical painting, Mr. Talbot is 
a very successful artist in portraits. We visited his studio, 
No. 806 Broadway, a few days since, and admired the por- 
traits of several of our most eminent citizens which have 
recently come from his pencil. We hope our citizens, 
who prize art and would patronize the true artist, will not 
allow his pencil to be idle or his works to remain in ob- 
scurity. . 


—— 


PHRENOLOGICAL CLASSES IN Boston.—The formation of 
classes to teach Phrenology practically, promises, at no dis- 
tant day, to be one of the most effectual means of spreading 
a thorough knowledge of this subject. 

The class system is the only way in which a person can 
easily become competent and reliable as a delineator of 
character ; for to be thus qualified comprehends a critical 
and thorough knowledge of all the conditions of Brain and 
Temperament, even in their most minute details. 

To understand the theory is necessary, but, to be possessed 
of a critical knowledge of the facts and conditions upon 
which to base that theory, is much more important, 

The former may be obtained from books—the latter only 
by a tangible and rigid investigation of physical facts—by 
observation, illustration, and experience; or, by actual 
demonstration. 

More can be learned in a single lesson from a competent 
teacher—aided by years of practical experience and an 
extensive cabinet, indicating every peculiarity of brain 
and temperament—than in months of unaided study in any 
other way. 

There are several excellent lecturers in the field, but 
comparatively few reliable examiners, utterly failing in 
their practical descriptions of character for want of this 
very kind of instruction. Much of the present prejudice 
against Phrenology is directly attributable to the almost 
unpardonable blunders of that class of pretenders. 





PALL 

All, who would do credit to themselves and Phrenology, 
should not fail to avail themselves of those indispensable 
means of preparation for so important a sphere as that of 
a practical Phrenologist. 

In years past, this want of thorough preparation has 
been, to some extent, the result of the want of a sufficient 
number of competent teachers. 

The establishment of an office in Boston has removed 
this difficulty in that locality, and all who desire thorough 
instruction can now obtain it. A series of classes was 
commenced last October, which promises to continue ; hav- 
ing already become so popular as to form one of the leant 
features of business at both that and the New York Es- 
tablishment, within a few months after the first introduec- 
tion. The course of lessons to the first class commenced 
with only about fifteen or twenty members. During the 
second it increased to thirty—the third numbers forty, and 
is constantly increasing. 

The course consists of ten lessons. Our Boston class 
meets two evenings of each week, and is composed of the 
earnest, intelligent, truth-seeking portion of community ; 
several of whom intend thorough professional preparation. 

Men and women, thoroughly imbued with the true spirit 
of Phrenology, cannot fail to exert a permanent and wide- 
spread influence ; and, as the number of such will amount 
to hundreds yearly, we can scarcely over-estimate the im- 
portance of this field of labor. : 

There have already been many applications for day- 
classes, to relieve the present crowded state of evening 
classes; and to accommodate those who cannot convenient- 
ly attend evenings, it is proposed, ere long, to establish a 
day-class. 

From present appearances the time is not far distant 
when a regularly organized Institute will be a positive 
necessity. 

We hear the most favorable reports, from every quarter, 
of the success of the Boston establishment in all its various 
departments. We have always had firm faith in its event- 
ual suecess, yet it has succeeded beyond our most san- 
guine expectations, and is rapidly and deservedly gaining 
the confidence and attention of the intelligent and dis- 
criminating people of New England. 


Insanity.—There is an Insane Department connected 
with our Institution, [The Albany Alms-House,] having 
from twenty-five to thirty inmates, in all stages of mental 
alienation, from the most active forms of mania to the deep- 
est despair and inactivity of melancholia. They are most of 
them phrenologically insane. The women are mostly insane 
from derangement of the intellect, and of the moral and 
selfish sentiments, while the men owe their insanity to the 
perverted action of the selfish propensities—intellect being 
incidentally affected through these. A number of the men 
have reduced themselves to the lowest intellectual and physi- 
cal grade, by abusing their Amativeness, and are “‘of all 
men the most miserable.’? The women outnumber them three 
to one, and not one, that I can discover, owes her mental 
alienation to the same cause. Of the other three or four 
hundred inmates I can say, that if an earnest and perse- 
vering education of the animal propensities would raise 
human beings to fortune and to fame, as surely as the same 
cultivation of the intellectual faculties, equally developed, 
will, two-thirds of that number would be rolling in wealth 
and enjoying the full blaze of fame’s brightest effulgence. 
Our characters are all strongly developed, and strongly 
marked. Tameness and insipidity find no dwelling-places 
here except in insane or idiotic brains. 

A PHRENOLOGICAL Facr.—In passing through an Alms- 
House Hospital, some months ago, in company with the 
attending physician, I remarked of one of the patients, 
‘That man is a superior mechanic.’”? ‘‘How do you 
know?” saidhe. ‘‘ His phrenological developments indi- 
cate it,”? answered. ‘‘ You are right,’’ said he, ‘‘he is 
an excellent mechanic,’’ and in proof showed me a supe- 
rior hat of the man’s making, which he had upon his head. 
‘ But,”? he added, ‘‘I thought we physicians made it a 
point to disbelieve Phrenology?’’? ‘‘Many undoubtedly 
do,’? I answered, ‘‘ but I make tt a point to examine for 
myself, and reject nothing on another man’s ipse dixit.”’ 
I have since succeeded in turning his attention to the 
science, and hope ultimately to learn of his entire conver- 
sion. We 0, 2. 





Ciumsy SpeLtinc.—The difficulty of applying rules to the 
pronunciation of our language may be illustrated in two 
lines, where the combination of the letters ough is pro- 
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nounced no less than seven different ways, namely, as 0, 
uf, of, up, Ow, 00, oc. 

“Though the tough cough and hiccough plough me 
through, O’er life’s dark lough my course I still pursue.’’ 

It is the glory of the Phonetic system, as employed in 
Phonography and Phonotypy, that every sound in the lan- 
guage has its special sign or letter, never using the round- 
about of ough when the single sign of o will answer just 
the purpose. In the Phonetic system, to learn the alphabet, 
or the signs of all the sounds in the language, is to learn 
to read and spell, and that perfectly. The immense amount 
of time required to learn to read and spell under the present 
system of orthography is wasted in mastering the clumsy 
method of spelling illustrated in the above quotation. 


— 


Aw exchange advertises for a Phrenologist, to examine 
the head of steam navigation on the Mississippi. 

{Call on us, neighbor, we will do it scientifically ; but we 
would like first to know if you wish for it a ‘‘chart,”’ or a 
‘ WRITTEN DESCRIPTION,’? or, aS SO important a head should 
have, BOTH. ] 

SQuaRING THE CiRcLE.—The Cleveland Herald says the fol- 
lowing note gives to the public the name of the gentleman 
of that city who claims to have discovered a method of 
Squaring the Circle. 


DEAR HERALD :—I beg to give you fullleave now to use my 
name as the solver of the great problem of ‘‘ Squaring of 
the Circle,’? which has cracked so many brains during 
three or four thousand years, and has been a stumbling 
block to the greatest mathematicians of the world. The 
diameter is contained in a circumference of exactly 3 and 
784.5637 times. Mathematicians are respectfully invited to 
prove the contrary. THEODORE FABER, 

ALBERT BARNES.—Accounts from Rey. Albert Barnes, now 
in Europe, are again discouraging. Eminent oculists in 
Berlin advise him to return immediately to this country, 
and rest a year at least. Mr. Barnes ruined his eyesight 
by night labor. He was a very industrious man, as his 
theological works show. His celebrated ‘‘ Notes’’ were 
written in the morning, before the great multitudes of his 
city had begun their tasks. He had a study in his church, 

“away from the reach of men; and unless he chose to be 
seen, no one could get access to him. He would lock his 
iron gate in front of his church, lock the doors to the main 
entrance, traverse a back vestibule, and then lock his study 
door, and be as quiet as he chose. 

It is said that soon after his settlement in Philadelphia, 
he was found by the watch at 3 o’clock in the morning, 
about to enter the church. They arrested him, and were 
about to take him to the watch-house. His account of 
himself was far from being satisfactory. He said he was 
the clergyman of the church, and was about to enter his 
study. But the sturdy guardians of the night gave him to 
understand that the clergymen of Philadelphia had better 
customs than to be prowling about churches at 3 o’clock 
of a winter’s morning. But in doing thus, the doctor vio- 
lated the laws of his nature, and has probably ruined his 
eyesight forever. 

A CaLcuLaTiInG PRopiGy.—Our fellow-townsman, W. E. 
Akins, has with him in this place a boy named Stanton, 
whose parents reside in Russell county, in this State. The 
boy is about eight years of age, can neither read nor spell, 
and has not the slightest idea of any arithmetical rules, 
but nevertheless can solve the most difficult sums in much 
less time than a mathematician would require to put the 
figures on paper. He can give no rule of his calculation, 
nor can he tell how he obtains so readily the answer to 
any given sum, but still he does it. He is truly a calcula- 
ting prodigy, endowed by nature with an extraordinary 
faculty. We understand that Mr. Akin intends visiting the 
principal towns and cities in this and the adjoining States, 
for the purpose of exhibiting and testing the wonderful 
powers of this remarkable boy.—Mt. Sterling Whig. 

Tae following are given as the dimensions of some of 
the London Parks : 





St. James, 87 acres | Primrose Hill, 200 acres 
Green Park, 56 “ | Greenwich Park, 200 “ 
Hyde Park, 800 “ | Victoria, 300“ 
Regents, 450 “ | Richmond, 9953“ 
Kensington, 800 “ | Windsor, 2300 * 





Our New York Battery contains 11 acres, and the Park, 
buildings included, about 1044 acres. 





Carrespandenty.. 


H. B. G.—In reply to your question, ‘‘ What advantage will 
a phrenological examination be to a business man of fifty ?”’ 
we will give you an illustration, and you may judge for 
yourself. 

A merchant from Texas a few days since said to us that 
four years ago he was in New York buying goods, and 
having completed his intended purchases, came to our 
office for an examination, and was told that he was too 
cautious, and failed of the highest success in business, by 
extra prudence, and that he ought to follow his judgment 
instead of his fears. This gave him a new idea of himself, 
and he went the next day ard bought largely of a new 
kind of goods of which the day previous he had dared to 
take only a sample, and made grandly by the operation. 
‘«Since then,’’ said he, ‘‘I have acted on the principle of 
disregarding my excessive cautiousness and obeying the 
dictates of reason in my business, and I have made double 
the money than ever before, and therefore shall ever thank 
Phrenology for putting me on the track; for it has been more 
than ten thousand dollars advantage to me in a pecuniary 
sense, besides ministering to my mental enjoyment by giv- 
ing me a calm, self-relying trust in my judgment, and 
quieting my former timidity and fear.’’ 


General Muatires. 


Our CLUB TERMS are the same for the Phrenological Jour- 
nal, the Water-Cure Journal, and for the Student. But the 
PHONOGRAPHER cannot be furnished, even in clubs, at less 
than a dollar a year. 

Either of the Journals may be sent to any number of 
Post Offices, and be rated at club prices, when a sufficient 
number in all are made up. 














LITTLE THINGS. 


“Small sands the mountain, moments make the year, 
And trifles, life.’? 

THE quotation above is as applicable to business as to 
nature or to social life. It is not the great care that annoys 
and vexes one to the loss of temper, but it is the con- 
tinual dropping of little troubles that wears out the patience 
and sours the disposition. In business, if a man by sharp 
and manly financiering, pockets one, five, or fifty dollars at 
the expense of another, he regards it as an honorable 
transaction, and pricks up his own sagacity and watchful- 
ness to guard his interests in future ; but when by making 
change the man manages to make it short by a penny or 
two, or studies always to get the half cent, it not only 
looks little and mean, but often awakens an opposition 
that will deprive him in a single year of hundreds of dol- 
lars profit in his business. Those who do a large business 
in small sums—and the change is made by the buyer—are 
made to suffer by this mode of financiering. It is not one 
loss of a penny or two that saps one’s prosperity, but the 
multiplication of sands that make the mountain, the “‘little 
leak that sinks the ship.’’ 

For instance, a person writes us for a 25 cent book, inclo- 
sing eight three cent postage stamps, saying, ‘‘Inclosed I 
send you 25 cents ;”’ or for a 50 cent book with 16 three 
cent stamps, saying, ‘‘ Inclosed please find fifty cents,’’ and 
perhaps fails to pay the postage at that. We sometimes 
get a dozen such letters ina day. Now 24 cents is not 25, 
and 48 cents lack two of 50. These persons, if they stood 
at our counter, would not think of making 48 cents pass for 
50. Some of our friends, however, in ordering books by 
letter, inclose 17 three cent stamps for 50 cents, which is 
an excess of one cent. By using the one cent stamps to 
make the matter accurate, neither party suffers loss. Sin- 
gle postage will cover a letter sheet and 373¢ cts. in silver ; 
but if 50 cents in silver be inclosed and the writer pays 
three cents postage, the letter, being double, costs us five 
cents, aside from what the writer has paid. 

We have just received a letter containing only three 
lines and a one dollar bill, written on a very large and 
heavy foolscap sheet. The writer paid three cents postage, 
but his letter, weighing more than half an ounce, cost us five 
cents postage, extra. 

Another has sent us three dollars for books, but forgetting 
to sign his name, we are unable to answer his order, and 
we wait with patience for a scolding from him for inatten- 





tion to business ; but when it comes, we hope to be favored 
with his name. 

Another letter has just come to us marked free by 
the post-master, but he neglected to sign his name to 
his frank, and we had five cents to pay for it. His frank 
had no effect, except to show his good intentions, and at 
the same time his carelessness. 

Another friend writes, sending a dozen postage stamps, 
but he, fearing they will escape from the letter, was care- 
ful to stick them fast right across the writing, so that in 
removing them we were obliged to tear and spoil the 
stamps, or deface an important part of his writing. 

Another writes, ‘‘ Inclosed please find 25 cents’? for a 
book : we looked without finding the money, yet the letter 
had not been opened. He wrote on apiece of paper of the 
size of a dollar bill, and failed to stick his money to the 
letter or to so fold it as to fasten the money, and it doubtless 
slipped out of the envelope in exchanging the mails, and 
what honest post-master could know to what letter it be- 
longed? We believe in sending as little paper as is neces- 
sary, especially when specie is inclosed, thereby increas- 
ing the weight; for we often have to pay five or ten 
cents postage in consequence of receiving 25 cents, three 
lines of writing, and a large sheet of nearly blank fools- 
cap paper. 

Another sends us an English shilling, valued at 22 cents, 
for a 25 cent book, and waste paper enough to make the 
postage double, which he leaves us to pay, leaving a 
balance of 12 cents in hand to pay for a book worth 25 cts. 
and out of this 12 cents to prepay postage on his book five 
cents, which leaves at last seven cents, in place of 25 cents. 
Should we fail to send the book at a sacrifice of 18 cents, 
weshould expect a scorching letter of inquiry and reproof 
with a postage of five cents, narrowing down our cash in 
hand to two cents, when we should doubtless give the 
book as a penance to save our own funds, while we muse 
and rejoice over the profits of publishers. 

Our letter-clerk says, the errors and mistakes of our cor- 
respondents in these little matters cost us more than it does 
to pay his salary. Will correspondents please commit our 
text to memory, and remember when they write that we 
often receive a hundred letters a day ; and that an average 
loss of two or three cents on each makes a handsome sum 
of money in a year! 

Mrs. BLoomer.—We had intended to give the readers of 
our Journal the portrait, phrenological developments and 
biography of this distinguished woman in the present 
number, but failed to get it ready in time. It will appear in 
our next. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE NEW YORK AGRICULTOR.—MOORE’S RURAL 
New Yorker, The KNICKERBOCKER, THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post, THE InLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART, and other works, 
will be found in the advertising department of the present 
number. 


Tur Nationa LAw ScHoot has been removed from Ball- 
ston Spa to Poughkeepsie, New York. 


WE learn that Mr. A. Ashbaugh is lecturing with success 
on Phrenology in Indiana. 


Our Cause Iv Connecticut.—A friend writes one of the 
Editors from Waterbury as follows : It was in the spring of 
1848 you paid us a visit, and delivered a course of lectures. 
You probably recollect how your thoughts were appreci- 
ated. Since that time vast changes have taken place in 
our prosperous town. We have grown remarkably fast, 
taking wealth and population as the criterion—faster, per- 
haps, than any other town in Connecticut. Yet wealth and 
population are not the only growth ; we have enlarged in 
liberal ideas. At the time of your visit, there was only one 
subscriber to the ‘‘ Water-Cure Journal’’ and two to the 
“Phrenological Journal.’’? Last year, 1852, there were 
about fifty subscribers to the ‘‘ Water-Cure Journal?’ and 
ten to the ‘‘Phrenological Journal.’? We shall send you 
this year about eighty for both Journals. 

We can assure you the influence of Water-cure is felt in 
this community, notwithstanding some supposed adverse 
circumstances. A common observer can see that our drug 
stores are gradually undergoing a transformation, being 
depots for the sale of Rum, Tobacco, (this is legitimate 
business) Paints, Oils, Confectioneries, toys of innumera- 
ble variety, and a hundred other notions foreign to the 
regular trade of medicine selling. 

A friend informs me, that for twelve years previous to 
1850 his doctor’s bill averaged $15 per annum. Since that 
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time, (with a large increase of family,) by the aid of 
the Water-Cure Journal and other works on the Laws of 
Life, his bill has been 0. Yet, his greatest gain has been 
in the general health of his family, a buoyant happiness 
reigning, from a better observance of the Laws of Health. 


OvuR JoURNALS IN THE Mormon CountTRY.—We are glad to 
have our Phrenological and Hydropathie views dissemina- 
ted among this people. 

Great Sault Lake City, Utah Territory. 

Messrs. FOWLERS AND WELIS:—I have been a reader of 
your Journals for some years, and am unwilling to dispense 
with them in this beautiful valley. The water-cure has 
taught me how to cure myself and family of disease, and 
then how tokeep well. From it Ihave learned principles 
that are calculated to purify and elevate the race. 

Here area people that are beginning to practice and 
learn the water-cure. Here are hot sulphur springs, and 
the pure mountain streams that irrigate our city. Here 
are a healthy and happy people. Governor Young tales 
the cold bath daily, and is much interested in the water-cure. 
I had the pleasure of lending him some numbers of the 
Water-Cure Journal. The Phrenological Journal has taught 
me how to govern and instruct my children, how to know 
a good person from a bad one, and is a never-ending 
source of reflection, knowledge, and happiness. Large 
charts of heads hung up in a convenient place in a house 
for children to look at, soon interest them, and by degrees 
they acquire a knowledge of the science.* While writing 
this letter, a friend that takes the Water-Cure Journal sent 
me the September number, received yesterday by mail. 
The books I purchased at your Book-room are of great 
value here. Iregret not bringing more of them. MRS. L. G. W. 


DEVELOPMENTS AND DISCOVERIES OF THE LAST HALF CENTURY. 
—There has been no period since the commencement of the 
world in which so many important discoveries, tending to 
the benefit of mankind, were made as in the last half cen- 
tury. Some of the most wonderful results of human intel- 
lect have been witnessed in the last fifty years. Some of 
the grandest conceptions of genius have been perfected. 
It is remarkable how the mind of the world has run into 
scientific investigation, and what achievements it has 
effected in that short period. Before the year 1800 there 
was not a single steamboat in existence, and the applica- 
tion of steam to machinery was unknown. 

Fulton launched the first steamboat in 1807. Now there 
are three thousand steamboats traversing the waters of 
America, and the time saved in travel is equal to seventy 
percent. The rivers of every country in the world nearly, 
are traversed by steamboats. 

In 1800 there was not a single railroad in the world. 
In the United States alone there are now 8,797 miles of rail- 
road, costing $236,000,000 to build, and about 22,000 miles 
of railroad in England and America. The locomotive will 
now travel in as many hours, a distance which in 1800 re- 
quired as many days to accomplish. 

In 1800 it took weeks to convey intelligence between Phila- 
delphia and New Orleans ; now it can be accomplished in 
minutes through the electric telegraph, which only had 
its beginning in 1843. 

Voltaism was discovered in March, 1800 ; the electro- 
magnet in 1821. Electrotyping* was invented only a few 
years ago. 

Hoe’s printing press, capable of printing 10,000 copies 
an hour, is a very recent invention. 

Gas light was unknown in 1800 ; now nearly every city 
and town of any pretence are Bented With it, and we have 
the announcement of a still greater discovery, by which 
light, heat, and motive power may be produced from 
water, with scarcely any cost. 

Daguerre communicated to the world his beautiful in- 
vention in 1889. 

Gun cotton and chloroform are discoveries but of a few 
years old. 

Astronomy has added a number of new planets to the 
solar system. 

Agricultural chemistry has enlarged the domain of know- 
ledge in that important branch of scientific research, and 
mechanics have increased the facilities for production, 





* Tur Larce Symporicat Heap is admirably adapted to this purpose. 
It may be framed and hung up as a map, and is highly ornamental ; price, 
prepaid by mail, only 25 cents. THe PHRENoLoeicat Bust may be used 
to still better advantage for the same purpyse ; price, ineluding box for 
packing, $1.25. 





and the means of accomplishing an amount of labor which 
far transcends the ability of united effort to accomplish. 

What will the next half century accomplish? We may 
look for still greater discoveries ; for the intellect of man 
is awake, exploring every mine of knowledge, and search- 
ing for useful information in every department of art and 
industry. 

Physiology is now being taught in common schools. 

Reforms in medicine have been made within the past 
few years exceeding those of all former time. Thus is the 
march of mind onward. Let us not be found ‘‘ behind the 
light-house.”’ 

Writing TEAcHERS.—Who shall teach this art? Man, or 
Woman? We pronounce in favor of qualified Women. 
They are well adapted by nature to instruct the young in 
this branch of education, as in any or every other. Then 
let writing schools be formed, and let WOMEN do the teach- 
ing. Our attention has just been called to this subject by 
the following paragraph in the Old Colony Memorial, of 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, and we quote it asa ‘‘ good ex- 
ample.’’ 

Mrs. Drew’s Writinc AcapEMy.—Mr. Editor :--We are 
gratified to learn that Mrs. Drew’s Writing School is in suc- 
cessful operation : certainly the advantages of such an es- 
tablishment cannot be estimated too highly. Mrs. Drew 
has given abundant evidence of her ability and faithfulness 
asa Teacher. In our opinion she is uncommonly fitted to 
give instruetion in this important and beautiful accomplish- 
ment. Let none have to regret after her departure that 
they allowed this rare opportunity to pass unimproved. 
Mrs. Drew’s school is a great benefit to the public. 

We learn with great pleasure, that she intends spending 


the winter among us, and commences soon her tenth course 
in this invaluable art. A PARENT AND PATRON. 


The same paper had the following editorial notice :— 


The Tenth Term of Mrs. Drew’s Writing Academy will 
commence on Wednesday next. Mrs. D. is decidedly the 
best teacher of penmanship who has ever taught in this 
town. She teaches her pupils, in a very short space of 
time, to write a bold, free, open, running hand. We have 
seen specimens which warrant this assertion. If Mrs. 
Drew prolongs her stay among us, we hope she may meet 
with abundant success in her school. 


Book Mutices. 


Hopes AND Hetrs for the Young of Both Sexes. Relating 
to the Formation of Character, Choice of Avocation, 
Health, Amusement, Music, Conversation, Cultivation of 
Intellect, Social Affection, Courtship and Marriage. By 














Rey. G. 8. Weaver, Author of ‘‘Lectures on Mental 
Science,’”’ ete. ete. New York and Boston: Fowlers 
and Wells. Price 50 cents. 


We regard this as one of the best works of the kind 
ever published. It is thoughtful, earnest, and judicious, 
while at the same time, it is hopeful and cheerful in its 
tone, and full of hearty sympathy and genial kindliness. 
Speaking from the heart, as the author evidently does, he 
will inevitably reach the hearts of his readers. We com- 
mend the book to our youthful readers, and to parents, 
guardians, and teachers, as in every way worthy-of their 
attention. 


THE MILK TRADE IN NEW YORK AND Vicinity. By JoHn Mut- 
LALY, with an Introduction by R. T. Trall, M.D. New 
York : Fowlers and Wells. Price 25 cts. 

This work gives an account of the sale of pure and adulter- 
ated milk—the daily and yearly consumption—the amount 
of property invested in the business—the milk dealers in 
Orange and other counties—injurious effects of impure 
milk on children, and advice to country dairymen. In this 
deluge of startling facts, figures and arguments, the swill 
milk establishments are shown up in their true light, and 
should be perused by every citizen, not of New York only, 
but of every city and large village in the land. City chil- 
dren die by thousands, and not the least of the causes of 
this shocking mortality may be traced to those poisonous or 
diseased slops, honored with the name of milk. We intend 
in future to make some extracts from this work. 





An Essay on WacES. Discussing the means now em- 
ployed for upholding them and showing the necessity of a 
Workingman’s Tariff, founded on the principle of gradua- 
ting import duties in inverse proportion to the rate of wages 
paid in the manufacture of the imported goods. By Pap 
C. Femsr. New York and Boston. Fowlers and Wells. 
Price 123% cts. postage 3 cents. 

f The design of this essay is so fully stated on the title- 


"pag e, copied above, that we shall content ourselves by sim- 
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ply quoting here the following brief statement of the 
author’s main proposition : 

The proper course for our government to pursue is to 
regulate our duties with reference to the wages paid abroad, 
by graduating our duties in inverse proportion to the rate 
of wages paid in the manufacture of the imported goods. 

To explain. If a foreign manufacturer will pay his 
hands average American wages, his goods should come 
here free, or at the lowest rate of duty that our govern- 
ment can afford to levy ; but if he pay lower wages, the 
duty on his goods should be increased. On this principle, 
high wages abroad would be followed by low duties here ; 
and low wages there would be met here by high duties. 





PRACTICAL DETAILS IN EQurraBLe Commerce. By Josran War- 
REN ; with a Preface by STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. New 
York and Boston : Fowlers and Wells. Price 25 cts. 
This follows very appropriately the theoretical works on 

the same subject previously issued by the publishers. It 

will be followed by one or two volumes more, and is in- 
tended to show the workings in actual experiment, during 

a series of years, of the social principles advocated and 

expounded by Messrs. Warren and Andrews, in their works 

on ‘‘ Equitable Commerce”’ and “‘ the Science of Society,” 
and illustrated in practical life at the ‘‘City of Modern 

Times’? on Long Island. It is worthy of the attention of 

all who desire to find a solution of the Social Problem. 


Tar New York ILLUSTRATED News. This splendid sheet, 
analogous in form, appearance, and design to the London 
Illustrated News, has made its welcome appearance among 
us. Its first number, bearing even date with the opening of 
the new year, may fitly claim the compliments of the sea- 
son. The wealth, taste, and enterprise of its proprietors, 
Messrs. Barnum and Beach, give unquestionable promise 
that the Illustrated News will take high rank among the 
Illustrated newspapers of the world. Its first number, to 
start with the year, was somewhat hurried, and shows a 
margin for improvement ; but we are assured that as soon 
as their new press is completed, the mechanical features 
of the paper will be unsurpassed. We predict for it abun- 
dant success. The New World wants such a paper as well 
as the Old, and is as well able, not only to make it, but to 
sustain it. 

No mode of teaching is so effectual as the Pictorial. It 
speaks directly to the eye, and impresses the thought in 
bodily form upon twenty of the mental faculties, while 
without this mode, the imagination is left to draw the pic- 
ture of an object which the choicest language may but 
lamely describe. Of late years, pictures of all kinds for the 
edification and instruction of the million have been multi- 
plied a thousand-fold. If we may judge of the future suc- 
cess of the Illustrated News by what has appeared, and 
the elements of Editorial and Artistic skill engaged in this 
work, it will soon become, as it will deserve to be, a 
national family paper. Price three dollarsa year. Office 
128 Fulton st., New York. 


THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART. 

York. 

This large quarto monthly is a beautiful production, 
especially in the artistic excellence of its illustrations. 
Though the illustrations of the numbers before us are from 
foreign subjects, we understand it is in contemplation to 
give portraits of Americans, and engravings of scenes and 
objects of interest from this side of the Atlantic. Therage 
for Pictorial works, we are happy to see, is making a de- 
mand as yet not fully supplied, and therefore we hail every 
enterprise calculated to wed the artist and the author in 
giving every thing of beauty and grandeur a world-wide 
celebrity. 


A. Montgomery. New 


THE HorTIcutTurist, heretofore edited by the lamented A. 
J. DOWNING, is now issued by Mr. JAmes Vick, Jr., of Ro- 
chester, New York, who purchased that excellent periodi- 
cal after the death of Mr. D. The work is in all respects 
a creditable and valuable publication. In typography, 
paper and embellishments, it must please the most fastidious. 
The editorial conduct of the Horticulturist is assigned to 
P. Barry, a gentleman of unsurpassed qualifications ; and 
he will be assisted by other eminent horticulturists. 

One edition is published with plain Illustrations at $2.00 
a year, and another with colored plates at $4.00. 


UncLeE Tom AnD LitrLe Eva, a game for the amusement 
of children, has been published by V. 8. W. Parkhurst, 
Providence, R. I., at 25 cts. per package. For sale by 
Leavitt and Allen, New York, ’ 
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Cduertizements. 


A urmired space of this Journal will 
be given to advertisements, on the following terms: 
For a full page, one month, $75. For one column, $20. 
For half a column, $12. For less than half a column, 
twenty-five cents a line. 








Tae ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART— 
Now ready, Price 25 Cents. The first number of the 
‘Tilustrated Magazine of Art,” the greatest monthly Il- 
lustrated Magazine ever published. Contents of the 
January number, Part I.: Page 
ILLUsTRATIONS.—Interior of the English House of 


Commons; - <« 's = = to face 1 
Portrait of Geoffrey Chaucer - - = - - 9 
Hand Rings (Diagrams of) - - = - 11,12 
Bridge of Cauterets in the Pyrenees, 13 


Dr. Samuel Johnson reading the “Vicar of Wake- 


field” in Goldsmith’s Lodging, - toface 17 
Portrait of Oliver Goldsmith, - - - se LT, 
Steel Pen Manufactory—8 Engravings, - - 24,95 
An Egyptian Fellah, - - - - * e- 29 
Fellah Women, - - + - - - - #82 
A Fellah Dwelling, - - = - = - 38 
Brother Alfus listening to the Song of the Bird of 

Paradise, - - - - - to face 87 
The Poet brings Pegasus to the Fair—The Farmer 

buys Pegasus, - = =) = & - 40 
signs is yoked in a Cart—Pegasus overturns the a 

‘art. - - - - - - - - 
Pegasus ‘harnessed to the Coach—Pegasus being 

starved into Subjection, - - - - 45 
Pegasus yoked with an Ox—Pegasus flying away to 

Heaven, - - - - - - - 45 
The Dnke of Wellington visiting Queen Victoria at 

Windsor Castle, - - ~ - toface 49 
Distant view of Walmer Castle, in which the Duke 

of Wellington died, eae 3 ais - 49 
Battle of Waterloo—Charge of Lord F. Somerset’s 

Heavy Brigade, and total Rout of the French 

Cavalry, = - - - ~ = e 52 
Portrait of the Duke of Wellington, - = = ibe 
Napoleon at Fontainebleau, after his Return from vr 

Elba, - - - - = - - - 

The Duke of Wellington lying in State at Chelsea 

Hospitals joc e ie = eS ee = 57 
The Funeral Car, as it appeared in the Funeral Pro- 

cession, we ror ee ae Aah Ody yo ee 8 
The Funeral Procession to St. Paul’s Cathedral, 

(large engraving,) - - - toface 60 


The above Engravings are designed and executed by 
the first Artists and Engravers in the world, accom- 
panied with original and interesting descriptions of their 
subjects. 


Lxrter Press.—History and Description of the 
English House of Commons, - - = - 

Geoffrey Chaucer. - - - Eh nit im 1 
The Curiosities of Antiquity : Hand Rings, - 10 
The Bridge of Cauterets - + = = 13 
Account of Remarkable Dwarfs, - ss 2 14 
Biography of Oliver Goldsmith, - = ee 17 
Steel Pens and their Manufacture, = ° Ps 93 
The Egyptian Fellahs, - - ~ - 29 
The Eccentric Student, - 34 


The Bird of Paradise and Brother Alfus; aSwedish 
Legend, - - - - - - - 37 

The Rough Home at Horne, near Hamburg, - 38 

Retsch’s Illustrations of Schiller; Pegasus in Har- 7 
ness, ope (ati eee IN ae ie is 

Twenty-four Hours with an English Daily Paper, 46 

Poetry and Painters, . - - - aig yea) 

Death and Public Funeral of the Duke of Welling- 7 
ton, = - - - = - - = 

Each ‘succeeding number will contain a great variety 
of highly interesting original and selected matter in its 
various departments, contributed by the most popular 
writers of the day. No efforts or expense will be spared 
to render the work in every respect worthy of its name, 
a Magazine of Art, and decidedly superior to any pic- 
torial magazine ever published in this or any other 
country. s 

Six of the monthly portions, when completed, will form 
a volume which, i interest, originality, value, and 
beauty, will defy competition. It will not only be an 
interesting family book, but a rich ornament for the 
drawing-room table, and a pleasant companion in the 
study. 

Trrms.—Monthly Parts, 25 cents, or $3 per annum, 
sent postage free for 12 months, on receipt of $3. Clubs 
of 3 or more Clergymen, Artists or Postmasters, $2 per 
annum. ALEXANDER MontTGoMERY, 17 Spruce street, 
New York, and sold by all Booksellers. 





Tue New York Farm AND GARDEN.— 
A Monthly Journal of thirty-two pages, double columns, 
Imperial Octavo ; made - principally, y selections 
from the weekly pages of “ he New York gricultor.’? 

This periodical will be devoted exclusively to the in- 
terests of the Farmer and Planter, the Stock Breeder, 
the Rural Architect, the Nurseryman, the Gardener, and 
the Florist. 

Each number will be filled entirely with permanently 
valuable reading matter. No advertisements allowed 
in its columns; and not even the large heading, or terms 
and contents, usual on the first and last pages of similar 
journals, will be permitted. All such matter will in- 
variably appear on the cover. Thus the numbers of the 
Farm and Garden, bound up at the end of the year, will 
have the same appearance as a book. This is anew 
feature in periodicals of this class, and should the more 
highly commend it to public favor. { Published on 
the first day of each month. 

TERMS. 4 

Oue Copy, $1 per annum, Three Copies, $2 per an- 
num. Eight Copies, $5 per annum. : 5 

Lower rates than the above will be made with Agri- 
cultural Societies or Clubs, by taking a larger number of 
copies. 

3” Postage, only one-half a cent per month. 

(3 Postmasters and others, disposed to actas Agents, 
will be furnished with Prospectus and Specimen num- 
bers, on application tothe publishers. A. B. ALLEN & 
Co., 189 Water street, New York, 

(3 InpuceMENTs TO GENTLEMEN ACTING AS AGENTS. 
—Any person forwarding us ten or more subscriptions 
each, for either of the above papers, will be entitled toa 
copy, gratis, for one year, Dee. 1t. b ex. 





PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY.—-For Pro- 
fessional Examinations, call day or evening, at 131 Nns- 
sau street, Clinton Hall, N. Y., or 142 Washington-st., 
Boston. The Museums are always open, and free to 
visitors. 


SS 


Tre Saturpay Evening Posr.—The 
Leading Literary Weekly. Over thirty-one years have 
now elapsed since the Post began its weekly round of 
blended instruction and amusement; and never, in all 
that period, was its success so marked as at the present 
moment. Possessing undeniably the largest circulation, 
by many thousands, of any paper of its class in the Union, 
its subscribers have the best of reasons for believing that 
it stands upon a permanent basis, and that they will re- 
ceive the full value of every dollar intrusted te its pub- 
lishers. Jnannouncing some of our preparations for the 
coming year. we may begin by stating our continued 
connection with Mrs. SourHwortTH, a writer who, in 
vigor and fertility of genius, is not surpassed by any, 
male or female, in the Union. Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, 
a lady whom it would be almost superfluous to praise, in 
view of \he general populurity of such tales as “The 
Mob Cap,’’ “‘Koline,”’ “Linda,” “Rena,” ete., also is en- 
rolled among our contributors; while the brilliant pen of 
Grace Greenwood, who is now in Rome, will favor us 
through the coming winter with a series of her “Green- 
wood Leaves from overtheSea,” 

We are now engaged in the publlcatign of a story en- 
titled Clara MorELAND, by Emerson Bennett, author 
of “Viola,” “Prairie Flower,” “Bandits of the Osage,” 
ete. 

And at the opening of the ensuing year we design com- 
mencing the publication of the following Novelet: Miss 
Tuusa’s Spryntinc WuerEL. By Mrs. Lee Hentz, of 
Florida, author of “Eoline,’ ‘‘Linda,”? “Rena,” ete, 

This novelet we design following by a story entitled, 
“A Stray Patcb from Aunt Hannah’s Quilt.””. By Mrs, 
Frances D. Gage, of Ohio, widely known as the author 
of some admirably written and very effective household 
poems, sketches, etc. 

After this we expect to be able to commence ‘The Lost 
Heiress ; a Story of Howlett Hall.” By Mrs. E. D. E, 
N. Southworth, author of “The Curse of Clifton,’ “Vir- 
pd and Magdalen,” “Shannondale,’”’ “The Deserted 

Vife,” ete. 

In addition to these and other Original Tales, involy- 
ing a large expenditure of money, we shall lay before 
our readers, as heretofore, choice Tales, Sketches, Es- 
says, Narratives, ete., from the English Magazines—such 
as have given the Post a name for the excellence of its 
selections. 

Eneravines.—In the way of engravings we present 
at least two weekly—one of an instructive, and the other 
of a humorous character. 

AGrRicuntuRAL ArticLEs, Miscellaneous matter, 
General News, Wittv and Humorous Sketches, and 
Anecdotes, Letters from barae = Editorials, View of the 
Produce and Stock Markets, Bank Note List, etc., etc., 
shall also be duly given. . 

(@" Of course, we shall maintain for the Post the 
character it has acquired, of being a strictly moral pa- 
per—not ridiculously squeamish and straight-laced, but 
really and truly moral—such as may be taken into the 
satily circle without fear. Advertisements of an im- 
he character shall be, as heretofore, rigorously ex- 
eluded, 

(= Carap PostacE.—The postage on the Post to 
any part of the United States, when paid quarterly in 
advance, is now only 26 cents a year. And we trust 
that the public generally will show their appreciation 
of this commendable reduction of postage, by largely 
increasing the number of papers taken at the various 
calios teat thus there may be no falling off in the reve- 
nue of the Post Office Department. This will insure a 
continuance of the present reduced rates. 

Trrms.—The terms of the Post are Two Dollars if 
aid in adyance, Three Dollars if not paid in advance. 
for Five Dollars in advance, one copy is sent three 

years, We continue the following low terms for Clubs, 
to be sent, in the city, to one address, and in the country 
to one post-office, 

PER ANNUM, 

4 COPIES, (Ai - ; A r, aa $5 00 

8 And one to nt, or the 

{ getter up of the Club,) } $10 00 


13: v6 (And one to Agent, or the 
etter up of the Club,) ; $15 00 
wre (Ana one to Agent, or the $20 00 


getter up of the Club,) 

The money for clubs always must be sent in advance. 
Subscriptions may be sent at our risk. When the sum 
is large, a draft should be procured if possible—the cost 
of which may be deducted from the amount. Address, 
ALWAYS PGSTPAID, DEACON & PETERSON, 

No. 66 South Third street, Philadelphia. 

(=> N. B.—Any person desirous of receiving a copy 
of the Post, as a sample, can be accommodated by noti- 
fying the publishers by letter, (post-paid.) 

(8 To Eprrors.—Editors who give the above one 
insertion, or condense the material portions of it, (the 
notices of new novelets, and our terms,) for their edito- 
rial columns, shall be entitled to an exchange, by send- 
ing us a marked copy of the paper containing the adver- 
tisement or notice. Feb. 1t. 





Tue New York AGRiIcULTOR.—-A 
Weekly Journal in Large Newspaper form. Devoted to 
the interests of the Commercial as well as Practical Far- 
mer and Planter, the Stock Breeder, the Rural Archi- 
tect, the Fruit and Arboriculturist, the Market and Kit- 
chen Gardener, and the Florist; together with a com- 
plete summary of the most important Foreign and Do- 
mestie News. Published every Thursday. 

TERMS, 
One Copy, - - 
Three Copies, - 
Five Copies, - = 
Ten Copies, - = 
Fifteen Copies, - 
Twenty Copies, - -_- 
The first number will be issued on 
21. Postage, half a cent per week. 
(3 All Postmasters and others, disposed to act as 
Agents, will be furnished with Prospectus and Specimen 
Numbers, on application to the Publishers, A,B, ALLEN 
& Co., 189 Water street, New York. 


$ 2 per annum. 
5 per annum, 
- 8 per annum. 
- 15 per annum, 
- 20 per annum. 
25 per annum. 
Thursday, October 





THe Woon Grower AND Strock Re- 
GIsTER.—This is the only American Journal primarily 
devoted to the interest of Wool and Stock Growers, and 
should be in the hands of every owner of Domestic Ani- 
mals. It is ably conducted, published in the best style 
and finely illustrated. Each number contains a careful 
Review of the Wool and Cattle Markets, and much 
other useful and reliable information, which can be ob- 
tained from no other source, The fourth Volume com- 
meneed in July, 

Trrms—Iifty cents a year; Five Copies for $2; Eight 
for $3 ; Eleven for $4. Back volumes, bound in aper, 
at 40 cents each—unbound at 35 cents, or three for $1. 
Published monthly, in Octavo form, Specimen numbers 
sent free, Biwey, eeeay enclosed, at our risk. 

Address, . D. T. Moorg, Rochester, N. Y. 
Feb. 1t. 











Moore’s Rurat New Yorxer—Vot. 
IV.—ror 1853.—This popular Journal is now perma- 
a established,—its high reputation and extensive 
circulation rendering it the standard in its sphere, It 
embraces more Agricultural, Horticultural, Mechanical, 
Scientific, Educational, Literary and News Matter, in- 
terspersed with numerous Engravings, than any other 
periodical in the Union, and has no superior as an Agri- 
cultural, Literary and Family Newspaper. 

Its various departments are so conducted as to render 
the contents of the whole paper Useful, Pure, and Enter- 
taining. The Fourth Volume, commeneing January, 
1853, will surpass either of its predecessors. As our 
motto is Excelsior, we shall use all the essential requi- 
sites to fully sustain the acknowledged standing of the 
Rural as the . 
LEADING WEEKLY OF ITS CLASS. 

The high literary and moral tone of the paper, renders 
it asafe and desirable companion for the Young—and 
one of its special objects is to Instruct, Entertain and 
Improve all members of the Family Circle. Each num- 
ber embraces the latest and most important News, briefly 

et definitely stated—Reports of Grain, Provision and 
Uattle Markets, &c. 

The New Yorker is published in the best style. 
Each number contains Eight Double Quarto Pages (forty 
columns, ) illustrated with handsome Engravings. A Title 
Page, Index, &c., at the close of each volume, complete 
for binding. 

Trerms—in Adyance :—Two Dollars a year—$1 for 
six months. Three copies one year for $5; Six copies, 
and one to agent, for $10; Ten copies, and one to agent, 
for $15; Twenty Copies, for $25. [&§7 Large Premiums 
for subscribers. Specimen Numbers, Premium List, &e., 
sent free to all post-paid applicants, Give us your ad- 
dress, 

pee $2 we will send the Rural one year, and either 
yolume of the Wool Grower and Stock Register. See ad- 
vertisement below. ; 

Subscribe early, if you wish to commence with the 
new year and volume. Subscription money, properly 
enclosed, may be mailed at our risk. 





Address, D. D. T. Moors, Rochester, N. Y. 
December, 1852. 
AMERICAN AND ORIGINAL—-THE 


KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE, EDITED BY LOUIS GAYLORD 
Ciark,—The number for January, 1853, will be the 
Forty-first Volume of the Knickerbocker Magazine. 

Since the price of subscription has been reduced from 
five to three dollars a year, the circulation of the Knick- 
erbocker has been increased nearly four to one. In 
many places ten are sold where there was but one be- 
fore, and through the year it has been steadily increasing. 
It is now offered as cheap as any of the Magazines, all 
things considered. 

“The Fudge Papers,” by Ik Marvel, Author of the 
Reveries of a Bachelor, Dream Life, &c., &e. ; “The Se- 
quel to St. Ledger, or ‘The Threads of Life,” by Richard 
B. Kimball, Esq.; and “Meister Karl’s Sketch-Book,”’ 
by Chas. G. Leland, Esq., will be continued regularly, 
unless interrupted by the absence or illness of the 
authors. 

Rey. F, W. Shelton, Author of Letters from up the 
River, &e., will be a regular contributor. 

Fitz-Green Halleck has been engaged to furnish poeti- 
cal contributions from time to time. 

The best talent in the country will be enlisted, and no 
expense or effort spared to make The Knickerbocker 
more than ever deserving of the first position among our 
original American Magazines. 

Trrms.—Three Dollars a year, strictly in advance— 
there will be no deviation from this condition, Two 
copies for $5; Five copies, and upward, $2 each. 
Booksellers and Postmasters are requested to act as 
Agents. Those who will undertake to procure subscri- 
bers will receive favorable terms. Specimen numbers 
will be sent gratis on application, post-paid. 

INDUCEMENTS FOR Chomeme The Kniekerbocker 
and Harper’s, Graham’s or Godey’s Magazines will be 
sent one year for Five dollars. The Knickerbocker and 
Home Journal, or any other of the two dollar weekly 

apers published in New York, Philadelphia or Boston, 
or Four Dollars a year. 

Repucrion or PostacE.—The Postage on the Knick- 
erbocker, when prepaid quarterly in advance, will be 
only two cents per number, 

All remittances and all business communications must 
be addressed, post-paid, to SAmoEL Heuston, 139 Nas- 
sau street, New York. Feb. it. 





Norton’s LITERARY REGISTER AND 
Boox-BuyrEr’s ALMANAC FoR 1853.—An Annual Record 
of new Publications, Events in the Literary World, Li- 
brary Information, ete.» Price 25 cents. Parties remit- 
ting 30 cents, in Stamps, shall receive the work free of 


Postage. 
PROMINENT FEATURES. 

I. A Complete Catalogue of all American Publica- 
tions, original and reprinted, issued since the first of Jan- 
uary, 1852, arranged under the authors’ names. The 
place of publication, the size, the price, and the publish- 
er’s name, will all be accurately stated, 

Il. A Synopsis of English Publications, giving similar 
articulars in regard to the more important works pub- 
ished in Great Britain, especially in the various branch- 

es of Natural Science. 

Ill. A List of the Public Libraries of the United 
States, arranged geographically, Special information 
will be given in regard to those Libraries which have 
deen organized during this year, or materially enlarged. 

IV. Particular Accounts of some of the larger Libra- 
ries of this Country, illustrated by engravings of their 
various edifices, in continuation of the plan commenced 
last year. 

Among those selected for this number of the Almanac, 
are the Libraries of 

Yale College. 
Harvard College. 
Brown University. 
Of the American Antiquarian Society, and 
Of New York State, at Albany. ae ‘ 
a Lists of Literary and Scientific Societies of this 
ountry. 

VI. Articles of interest to the Book Trade, and to 
Buyers of Books in general, on 

Auction Sales of the year. 

Trade-Sales, : 

Important Publications of the year. 
Private Libraries. — 

Dealers in “Second-hand” books, &c., &c. 

The Subscriber would call eyeeeeniion of every one 
to this valuable Annual, of which the prominent features 
are mentioned above. Tt will be c prised in 180 pages, 
12mo., with a beautifully engra’ cover and several 
illustrations giving vie ome of the principal Li- 
braries in the United , From the fact of its con- 
taining a complete list new Publications, with the 
title, size, and price of e tv e almost Invaluable 
to readers, ms = Feb. It. 











Hints Towaxps Rerorms. In Leo- 
TURES, ADDRESSES, AND OTHER Writines. By Horace 


Greeley. Second edition, enlarged, with the Crystal 
tari and its Lessons. 12mo., 425 pages. rice 
1.25. 


“Macrocosm and Microcosm; Or, the the Universe 
without and the Universe within ;” being an unfoldin 
of the Plan of Creation, and the Correspondence 0} 
Truth, both in the World of Sense and the World of 
Soul. By William Fishbough. Price $1. 

TEMPERANCE REFORMATION ; Its History from the Or- 
ganization of the first Temperance Society to the win 3 
tion of the Liquor Law of Maine, 1851. By Rev. L. 
Armstrong. 1,25. 

LITERATURE AND ART. By S. a5 Fuller, 
author of a “Summer on the Lakes,’? “Woman in the 
Nineteenth Century,” &c,, &e. Two parts in one vol- 
ume. With an Introduction by Horace Greeley. $1,25 

Detra’s Docrors; Or, a Glance Behind the Scenes. 
A Book for Young Ladies who have “nothing to, do.” 
By Hannah Gardner Creamer, Price $1. 

A New Tueory or Porutation; Deducted from the 
General Law of Animal Fertility. With an Introduc- 
tion by R. T, Trall, M.D. 15 cents. 

Essay on Waces; Discussing the Means Employed 
for Upholding them, and showing the necessity of a 
Workman’s Tariff. By Philip C. Friese, Esq. _ 15 cts. 
Fow ers & Wetts, Publishers, Clinton Hall, No, 131 
Nassau street, N. Y. 

(e" These Works may be ordered and received by 
return of the first Mail, at the prices annexed. Postage 
PRE-PAID by the Publishers. 


THE Famity MaGAztne--THE STUDENT 
—edited by N. A, Calkins, occupies a broader field 
than any other Magazine for the family. Its subjects 
embrace the Natural Sciences, Astronomy, Geology, His- 
tory, Chemistry, Biography, Travels, Anecdotes, Music, 
etc. Itsaim is to develop intellect, interest and in- 
struct the mind, enkindle a love for sueh learning as will 
be practically useful. A high moral tone pervades its 
pages, and it meets the warmest approbation of its 
thousands of readers. Terms, One Dellar a year in ad- 
vance. Plesse address FowLErs & WELLS, 131 Nassau 
street, New York. 

“Tue Stupent is rich in instruction and amusement. 
The style of its writings, simple and chaste; its subjects 
are those of first and fundamental importance, and treat. 
ed in a manner to fix attention, There is no periodical 
within our knowledge that would supply its place as an 
educator.’’—[ Windham County Democrat, Vt. - tf. 


“Wat ParRioDICAL SHALLI TAKE FOR 
my Famity?’—Woopworta’s Youru’s Canrnet, by 
all means, and I'll tell you why; It is filled with just 
such reading as will delight your children, and instruct 
them at the same time. Each number contains forty- 
eight pages. Specimensof the January number (the 
first in a new volume) may now be obtained. Price, as 
specimens, only six cents. Woodworth’s Youth’s Cabi- 
net has long had the reputation of being the best illus- 
trated Young People’s Magazine in the Union, and the 
ensuing volume is to be more attractive than ever. Price 
only one dollar a year; four copies, $3; seven copies, 
$5; ten copies, $7; fifteen copies, $10; and an oxtra 
copy to the one who forms a club of 7 or 10, and two ex- 
tra copies to the one who forms a club of 15. Orders for 
subscriptions or specimen numbers to be addressed to 
the Publisher, D. A. Woopwortu, 118 Nassau street, 
New York. Feb it. 


Now Reavy, Parr I. or ‘‘Tue His- 
TORY OF THE PAINTERS OF ALL Nartions.—The parts 
will appear on the First of the month, at fifty cents each. 

Part I., published this day, ccntains Albert Durer, his 
Life, Portrait, and specimens of his choicest Works, six 
of which are separate plates. 

Part II, will be ready Feb. Ist, and will consist of 
Velasquez, his Life, Portrait, and the choicest specimens 








of his Works. ALexanpeR Monrcomery, 17 Spruce 
street, New York, and sold by all Booksellers. Sent 
postage free for 12 months on receipt of #6. lt. 


Our Books 1n Boston.—New England 
patrons who wish for our various Spaced te may al- 
ways obtain them, in large or small quantities, at our 
Boston establishment, 142 Washington street. Besides 
our own publications, we keep a ey of all works on 
Physiology, Phonography, Phrenology, and, on the natu- 
ral sciences generally, including all progressive and Re- 
formatory works. 

Phrenological examinations, with charts, and written 
opinions of character, may also be obtained day and 
evening at our rooms in Boston, No. 142 Washington 
street, near the old South Church. tf. 


Dr. 8. B. Smira’s TorPeDo ELEcTRO- 
Maenetic Macurnes.—These Machines differ from all 
other Electro Magnetic Machines. The inventor has 
made an improvement by which the primary and secon- 
dary currents are united. The cures performed by this 
instrument now are, in some instances, almost incredible. 
For proof of thi8I refer tomy new work lately issued 
from the press, under the title of “The Medical Appli- 
cation of Electro-Magnetism.”? Mail edition 25 cents. 
The Torpedo Magnetic Machines are pe up in neat rose- 
wood cases of a very portable size. Price $12. A dis- 
count made to a soe Address S. B. Smith, 297 1-2 
Broadway, N. Y. an. tf. 


EMPLOYMENT, PLEASANT AND PROFIT- 
ABLE.—Young men in every county, town and village in 
the United States may find a safe and profitable employ- 
ment for his time and money, (say $25, $50, or $100.) 
For particulars addresss, post-paid, FowLers & WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. 











Tae Inuusriarep Senr-Instructor 
in Phrenology and Physiology, with one hundred En- 
avings and a Chart. Price, prepaid, by mail, 30 cts. 
ublished by FowLers & Wetts, 131 Nassau street, 
New York. 
_An excellent work for beginners—containing the prin- 
ciples of these Sciences, together with much other yal- 
uable matter. 





Tae AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL Jour- 
NAL—dovoted to Science, Literature and general Intelli- 
hae er published on the first of each month, amply 
illustrated with Engravings. 

TrERMS—OnE DottaR a YEAR. By Fow.ers AnD 
WELLs, 131 Nassau street, New York. 

“A Journal containing such a mass of interesting mat- 
ter, devoted to the highest happiness and interest of 
man, written in the clear and lively style of its prac- 
tised editors, and afforded at the “ridiculously low price”? 
of One Dollar a Year, must succeed in running up its 
aa circulation to a much higher figure.—[New 

ork Tribune. 
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Extra NUMBERS OF THE JOURNAL, for specimens, will 
cheerfully be furnished (of such as we have to spare) with 
which to obtain new subscribers. The reading of a single 
number will usually be sufficient to incline every intelligent 
MAN OR WOMAN to subscribe. 


We will furnish journals, our friends will furnish subscri- 
bers, and if our épinions and principles take root, the world 
will be the better. 


Srecury.—When ordering Phrenological or Water-Cure 
Journals, please specify which is wanted, and be careful 
to give the Post-office, County, and State; also the name of 
the writer. 


OvuR JOURNALS will be sent in clubs, to one or one hun- 
dred different post-offices, as may be desired. It will be all 
the same to the publishers. 


PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS, with written and verbal 
descriptions of character, given when desired, including 
directions as to suitable occupations, the selection of part- 
ners in business, congenial companions for life, etc., etc., 
all of which will be found highly useful and entertaining. 

OvuR PHRENOLOGICAL CABINET AND_ EXAMINATION ROOMS are 
in Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-street, New York, and 142 
Washington-street, Boston.—FOWLERS AND WELLS. 








WHAT SHALL I DO FOR A LIVING ? 


NUMBER II. 


In our article in the January number, on 
this subject, we stated that a man’s charac- 
ter is very much influenced by his business ; 
that it exerts a mighty agency in shaping 
his intellect, his manners, and his morals, 
and mentioned some pursuits in which no 
person should engage, because they are, in 
their legitimate effects on society, evil and 
only evil. We now propose to call attention 
to some of the pursuits in which a man may 
properly engage, and in which, while he 
preserves his conscience and his manliness, 
he is at the same time rendering himself, by 
his business, a blessing to the world. 

Agriculture is, in-civilized countries, the 
principal occupation of man, and as it is the 
primitive, so it is, also, the most important 
of all. As food is the first necessity of man, 
that employment which supplies this uni- 
versal and oft-returning want, must rank 
first in importance. More persons are ne- 
cessarily engaged in farming than in any 
other single pursuit, especially in the United 
States. : 

An opinion, as false as it is ridiculous, has 
crept into the minds of many, if not the ma- 
jority, of our young men, that farming is less 
noble and honorable, as a vocation, than 
many other pursuits. If to be the owner 
and lord of the soil we till, of the hills and 
lawns, the running brooks, and the giant 


trees, laden with fruit, and to be the master . 


of our own time and efforts, relying only on 
the immutable Providence of the Creator 
for the rain and sunshine, combined with 








our own efforts, to give us bread, be not a 
position of independence and honor, we 
know of none that is. 

Do our young men want eminent exam- 
ples in our own country, to induce them to 
regard farming with fayor? Let them re- 
member Washington, who had no other 
profession, Jefferson, Jackson, Clay, and 
Webster, who, though distinguished as law- 
yers and statesmen, were proud to call them- 
selves, and to be called, farmers. 

Thousands of our city merchants, who, in 
disgust, left the farm in youth for that which 
they then regarded as the more honorable 
occupation of the merchant, having learned 
in the school of experience a lesson of com- 
mon sense, are shaking off the dust of their 
feet upon the city, and retiring to rural pur- 
suits, happy in the fact, that they have es- 
caped from the turmoil, the anxious uncer- 
tainty and selfishness of the trading world, 
to find agreeable recreation and repose, on 
the broad, generous bosoms of their own 
farms. They find that there is no envy in 
the soil they till, no malice in the honest 
oxen they rear. Nature’s horn of plenty is 
emptied into their laps, without stint or 
grudging, and they find that whoever is 
honest and efficient in his dealings with the 
soi!, is never cheated in return. Our good 
mother earth, whatever some of her sons 
may be, is neither a knave nor a bankrupt. 
She never fraudulently stops payment, nor 
has she any respect of persons. Whatever 
muscles bend over her generous bosom in 
well-directed toil; whatever honest brow 
thinks and sweats to put her in right rela- 
tion with sunshine and shower, is owned as 
a worthy son of her bounty, and she crowns 
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him with her own green laurels, and rewards 
him with the richest of her treasures. 

‘The reasons we would offer to our young 
friends in the country for being farmers, are 
briefly these :—It is a healthy business. 
There is less chance for loss, and more cer- 
tainty of a “ good living,” than in any other 
business. It is more independent. ‘The 
farmer is his own master; he works for 
God and Nature, and they never repudiate 
their just debts nor defraud the worthy 
worker. Nor must he give all the profits 
of his labor to the employers. The farmer 
can have his meals and his evenings with his 
family, and thus, more than most men, can 
cultivate his social and intellectual faculties. 
If he will, he can be well informed; he has 
the means and the time, if he will but use 
them. It is asphere in which there is less 
temptation to immorality, avarice, and mean- 
ness, than that of most other pursuits, and 
we hazard nothing in saying that the morals 
of farmers will bear comparison with any 
other class. 

For many years to come, our wide domain 
of virgin soil will be open for the hand of 
new cultivators. Who shall possess the do- 
main? Who will become the rightful prin- 
ces of the soil? Shall it be the sons of 
those who made the Atlantic coast to smile 
like a garden ?—or will they, in an over- 
crowded population, be content to act as 
“‘hewers of wood and drawers of water,” or 
follow trades in cities, which, from foreign 
rivalry, barely yield a support, while hordes 
of foreigners swarm to the mighty West, and 
become proprietors of that vast domain ? 

Let the sons of those who have fought 
the battles of civilization and of freedom, on 
these shores, be not few among those, who, 
with the symbols of wealth and rural hap- 
piness, shall soon dot our broad Savannas 
toward the setting sun. 

It pains us to see bright, promising, and 
healthy young men crowd into our cities and 
enter upon subservient occupations, calcula- 
ted to dwarf their muscles and their manli- 
ness, not one in fifty of whom can ever 
rise to a post of independence in mind or in 
purse, while they turn their backs upon our 
immense territories of new land on which, in 
this age of progress and improvement, they 
might, in ten years, be sturdy and indepen- 
dent citizens. 

To bea successful farmer it requires good 
sense, steadiness of purpose, energy, hope- 
fulness, patience, and a love of nature and 
of home; or, in Phrenological language, 
good perceptive and reflective intellect, 














Firmness, Combativeness, and Destructive- 
ness, Hope, Continuity, and Inhabitiveness. 
Constructiveness is also very convenient to 
the farmer, as many little repairs are con- 
stantly required to keep buildings, fences, 
and tools, in order; beyond this, people sel- 
dom think mechanical talent necessary to 
the farmer ; but Phrenology says, that the 
skilful use of the scythe, the axe, the cradle, 
and all other tools, to say nothing of keep- 
ing them sharp and in good working order, 
requires good Constructiveness, and he who 
has the best general mechanical talent, will, 
other things being equal, make the best 
practical farmer. The idea that the farmer 
has nothing to do with machinery and the 
exercise of mechanical talent, either in the 
line of invention or in the exercise of skillin 
the use of tools, is in keeping with the 
clumsy contrivances for agricultural imple- 
ments, and the tedious hand-labor process 
of their use, as exemplified in ‘ old-fashion- 
ed” farming, say thirty or forty years ago. 
Then the old wooden plough was in vogue, 
which required a strong man to keep it in 
the’ground, and make it tear its way through 
the soil, and it was, indeed, labor for the 
team to draw it—then, the fork of a tree 
answered for a harrow—then there were no 
corn planters, cultivators, light harrows, 
with joints to adapt them to undulating 
surfaces, corn shellers, threshing machines, 
or straw-cutters. These, the implements of 
modern farming, have resulted from the ex- 
ercise of the mechanical faculties among 
farmers. Men who were educated as prac- 
tical mechanics, and those who have received 
at the universities an education in Mathe- 
matics, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, and 
Mechanics, have adopted agriculture as a 
pursuit, and enriched it with their skill and 
learning, so that the implements of agricul- 
ture, from an ox-cart to a pair of sheep- 
shears, have a neatness, skill in construction, 
and adaptation to their uses, such as to 
challenge admiration, and invite the hand 
to their use as a matter of pleasure instead 
of fatiguing drudgery. 

To the young men of our county, then, 
we Say, BE FARMERS. We want tens of thou- 
sands more of them to-day than we have— 
and the persons who ought to become such, 
may be found, hanging around the over- 
crowded professions, and the commercial 
and mercantile interests, barely eking out 
an inglorious subsistence, when, if they 
would employ as much brain-work and half 
the drudgery and anxiety, in connection 
with agriculture in our old and new States, 
as they now employ to keep soul and body 








together in ill-paid subordinate positions, 
they might rise to the dignity of men, and 
to the substantial platform of pecuniary in- 
dependence. We say, then, to young men, 
follow farming for a living. 

The consideration of other pursuits must 
be reserved for future numbers. 
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CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY 
OF AMELIA BLOOMER. 


Mrs. Broomer has a brain of average size, with 
a great predominance of the mental temperament, 
and a high order of activity. Her strength is 
not equal to her activity, hence she is very ener- 
getie and forcible in disposition, and liable at 
times to go beyond her strength, and to take upon 
herself too much. She is never idle, cannot take 
things easy, or move slowly. Her phrenological 
developments indicate an uncommon intensity of 
mind, hence she enjoys very vividly or suffers 
very acutely. 

She is decidedly positive in feeling, and is char- 
acterized for the following predominant traits :— 
first, she is very adhesive and ardent in her at- 
tachments, is much interested in friends, and finds 
it difficult to break attachments once formed. 
She readily draws persons around her, and makes 
and enlists their friendship. She is fond of chil- 
dren, as a parent would be decidedly tender in her 
feelings towards them, but this feeling would re- 
quire the parental condition to give it intense ac- 
tion. Her connubial love, though strong, is under 
her control. Her regards are more spiritual and 
moral than physical. Her local attachment is 
quite strong, her continuity of mind is not great; 
her feelings are more intense and vivid than pro. 
tracted ; she is too apt to bring her thoughts to a 
focus at once; does not sufficiently carry out and 
amplify an idea, and is never prolix in description, 
Her Combativeness is large, which enables her to 
feel the full force of opposition, and she readily 
meets difficulties and dangers. In fact, the more 
obstacles there are in her way, the more courage- 
ous and spirited she becomes to remove them, 
Destructiveness is also large. She has not the 
feelings of hate and revenge, does not delight in 
cruelty, does not harbor very deep feelings of re- 
pugnance: still she is sharp, pointed and positive 
in her dislikes. Her desire for gain, as euch, is or- 
dinary. She values money not so much for its 
intrinsic worth as for its influences and uses. She 
prefers to live as she goes along, and use her means 
for her own good and that of others, rather than 
to hoard it up for the future. 

She has a fair degree of Secretiveness and desire 
to conceal her own feelings, and exercise tact and 
management. She is not necessarily cunning; in 
fact among her friends she is quite open-hearted, 
frank and confiding, but when the oceasion requires 
tact and skill, she will be quite successful. She 
is watchful, guarded, mindful of consequences; 
is apt to have too much solicitude, and take upon 
herself more care and trouble than really belongs 
to her. She is wide awake to the chances of that 
which is hazardous and dangerous. Ambition is 
one of the marked features of her mind. She is 
very sensitive in regard to whatever may affect 
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her character and reputation, is willing to do her 
best to merit the good opinion of others, She is 
naturally polite, affable and entertaining, and de- 
sirous of securing apprebation. She isnot proud, 
haughty, distant and repulsive, but loves herself 
as she is loved, and values herself as she is valued 
by society ; indeed, she is too apt to regard the 
opinions of others, either favorable or unfavor- 
able, and to govern herself too much by them. 
Larger Self-esteem would give her more dignity, 
self-possession, and power to exert an individual 
influence. Her great forte now consists in making 
friends, and rendering herself influential through 
the friendly channel. Her willis strong, and her 
desire to secure her purposes is such that she will 
make vigorous efforts to obtain them. She has a 
strong sense of justice, feeling of obligation, re- 
gard for right and duty; her hopes are bright, 
feelings sanguine and enthusiastic; sheis not con- 
tented to glide along with the current, and take 
things as they come—were it not for large Cau- 
tiousness she would rely too much on her antici- 
pations. Veneration and Marvellousness are both 
fully developed, and have a fair influence on her 
mind ; particularly when writing does she find her- 
self aided by their inspiration. These give her a 
confidence in the cause in which she may be en- 
gaged. She is keenly alive to suffering humanity, 
readily renders service, and is anxious to promote 
general happiness. She will make sacrifices of 
her own convenience and comfort, for the sake of 
doing good. She has versatility of talent, can 
readily devise ways and means; is seldom at a loss 
for the best method to secure her ends. She 
is strongly imaginative, appreciates the beautiful 
and poetical, enjoys the sublime, is very fond of 
oratory, eloquence, and the grand innature. She 
can imitate modes and conform to society very 
well, is rather mirthful and sprightful in conver- 
sation, and her jokes are off-hand. Her faculties 
for acquiring information from external sources 
are good. She is well qualified to see and know 
for herself, and has a “ matter-of-fact” cast of 
mind. The perceptive faculties generally are 
fully developed; hence her mind is available. 
She can readily put her thoughts into practice, 
has a fair degree of order and system, is good in 
figures, ready as an accountant, remembers places 
well, and has a general memory of business trans- 
actions. 

Language is fully developed. She is not par- 
ticularly varied in conversation, has no more 
words than ideas, still, owing to the order of her 
mind, may exhibit considerable readiness and co- 
piousness of speech. Her reasoning faculties are 
not as largely developed as the perceptive. She 
is therefore not as abstract, philosophical, and far- 
fetched in her ideas as she is disposed to base her 
theories on facts and experience. She has suavity 
of manner, is youthful in her feelings and disposi- 
tion, can adapt herself to the various minds with 
whom she comes in contact; is generally success- 
ful in her efforts to please and entertain. She 
has too great intensity and vividness of feeling, 
is not sufficiently dignified and self-possessed, has 
not that stability and weight of character which 
would exert a commanding influence; hence she 
wins her way to respect and confidence by her 
practical sense, earnestness of disposition, frank- 
ness and honesty of character, sincerity of friend- 
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ship, and ambition to please others and make them 
happy. Her character is sometimes a puzzle to 
herself and others. She has two classes of facul- 
ties existing in nearly equal power, and when 
either class is acted on by such circumstances as 
are calculated to awaken one class without the 
other, she has one cast of character; when the 
other class is aroused, an almost entirely different 
character is evinced. One impels her forward to 
do and dare everything that she thinks is right ; 
the other leads}.er to shrink from rough encoun: 
ter with the world, to dread criticism and cen- 
sure, and yield to the blasts of reproof; the one 
tells her she can do if she will, the other that she 
cannot, and effort is useless. And as these mental 
conditions alternately gain the mastery, her char- 
acter is differently estimated. By one she is con- 
sidered forward, heroic, and eager to lead; by 
another timid, sensitive, and exceedingly modest. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Mrs. Bloomer, of whom all the world has heard, 
in connection with the dress which bears her 
name, is the wife of a very respectable lawyer of 
Seneca Falls, Seneca County, New York, Con- 
trary to the general opinion, she is not the origi- 
nator of the new costume, but as she adopted it 
soon after ‘its advent, and as she had become 
widely and favorably known as editor of “The 
Lily,” her name, partly, perhaps, because of its 
euphony, and partly because of her popularity, 
was appended to the short dress, and sent forth 
to the world to “sink or swim, survive or perish” 
with it. So shocked were many at the dress- 
innovation, and estimating the woman whose 
name it bore by their opinion of the dress, sup- 
posed she must be an immodest, proud, mascu- 
line Amazonian, But nothing could be farther 
from the truth. 

A very interesting sketch of our subject from 
the pen of the editor of the Cayuga Chief re- 
cently appeared in that paper, which we transfer 
to our columns. As the editor has enjoyed her 
acquaintance, he speaks from personal knowledge. 

It is a difficult undertaking to sketch a living 
original unless you have “summered and wintered 
with them,” and seen them in sunshine and in 
storm. Were we an artist with pencil and palette 
looking upon some landscape which we were 
about to transfer to canvas, a cultivated taste and 
a practiced eye would at once weave the beauti- 
ful imagery of earth’s loveliness into form. The 
fields, the woodlands and eottages—the lakes, the 
streams, flecking sunshine and drifting clouds, 
would all be daguerreotyped in miniature. Ora 
human form which we wished to portray—the 
symmetrical form, the features, carriage, ete., 
would grow under the touch of the pencil, a faith- 
ful reflection of the original. 

But how different to thread the devious web of 
mind—to sketch that upon paper, to faithfully 
delineate the delicate tracery of the feelings, hopes 
and aims which enter into the composition of hu- 
man character! 

But difficult as it is, and as far short as we may 
come of performing our task well, we have yet 
set down to a pleasant task; pleasant because we 
are to speak of one who is true of heart and no- 
ble in aim; whose kindly sympathies are only 
equalled by her integrity of purpose and her un- 
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wavering devotion to all the higher interests of 
TLumanity ; and whose well-directed talents and 
moral heroism are an honor to her sex, and to the 
fraternity of which she isso worthy a member. 

The lady whose name stands at the head of this 
article has recently acquired a notoriety not con- 
fined to the limits of her own county. Like By- 
ron, she went to rest all unconscious of greatness, 
and awoke one morning to find herself famous, 
Her name, her age, her history and her personal 
character have been canvassed by the public press, 
in public assemblies and in private circles, with a 
freedom having few precedents in the ordinary 
events of the day. And yet, the lady herself, 
with whom the writer is well acquainted, pos- 
sesses a character of quiet, unobtrusive modesty 
little in harmony with the hubbub her name, con- 
nected with a change in the form of her apparel, 
has to her most unexpectedly created. 

But a few years since, and Mrs. Bloomer was 
“unknown to fame.” She was quietly pursuing 
her customary avocations in the beautiful village 
where she resides. True, in the circle where she 
moved, she had been known asa warm friend, 
and in her quiet way, a true-hearted advocate of 
the Temperance cause; and her more intimate 
friends had recognized her straightforward good 
sense and warmth of heart in a series of well- 
written articles for the Water Bucket and Star of 
Temperance. But she was to be forced from the 
quiet sphere where she moved. In 1849 her 
name was first brought before the public as a 
writer. Inthe winter of that year, she was se- 
lected by the Ladies’ Temperance Society of Sene- 
ea Falls, as one of the editors of a new Ladies’ 
Temperance paper which the society had deter- 
mined to publish. This selection was made 
against her own expressed wish; but the post be- 
ing urged upon her by those whose wishes she 
felt bound to respect, she entered into the work 
with all the enthusiasm of her nature. After the 
second No. the society abandoned the enterprise, 
and her associate editor also withdrew from the 
paper, and left the place. Thus was Zhe Lily 
deserted by those instrumental in bringing it into 
existence, and for a short time it struggled be- 
tween life and death. All looked upon it as an 
entire failure, as it was prophesied by many at 
the start that it would be. In this state of affairs 
Mrs. Bloomer’s womanly pride came to her aid. 
As her name had gone before the public in con- 
nection with the paper, she felt a responsibility 
resting upon herself, and that she could not in 
honor abandon it till the time expired for which 
subscriptions had been received. It was a novel 
position for her to be placed in, without experi- 
ence, without confidence in her own abilities for 
such an undertaking, and with only about half 
the sum pledged necessary to carry through the 
first yolume, she resolved to save her own credit 
and that of her sex, by showing to the world that 
woman is capable of carrying through what she 
undertakes, however difficult or repugnant to the 
feelings the task may be. And so the paper pass- 
ed into her hands, and the whole control and 
management of it, both editorial and financial, 
has since devolved upen her. At first she only 
thought to carry it through the first year, and 
then stop it; and with this end in view she re- 
fused subscriptions for a longer time. But at the 
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urgent solicitation of friends she entered upon a 
second volume, and then a third, and a fourth, 
and on the first of January, 18538, it entered upon 
the fith year of its existence with a circulation of 
two thousand. From its first commencement 
“The Lily,” a name given the paper by the society 
with which it originated, has been a zealous ad- 
vocate of the Temperance cause, and a bold and 
determined opponent of the liquor trrffie in all 
its forms. With a heart of the kindliest sympa- 
thies for the suffering, yet with a masculine en- 
ergy, her plume, like that of Joan of Arc, has 
tossed in the thickest of the conflict. She has 
fearlessly denounced the soul-destroying, Heaven- 
cursed business at all times, and boldly appealed 
to the Legislature for the enactment of righteous 
laws to arrest its fearful havoc in the souls and 
bodies of men. Her appeals and warning have 
been extensively copied by her cotemporaries in 
the Reform, 

For a year past, Mrs. Bloomer has extended the 
scope and purpose of her paper, and her writings 
have partaken of a more general reformatory 
character. She has boldly—may we not say, no- 
bly—spoken out for the ENFRANCHISEMENT OF Wo- 
MEN ; first from the terrible sufferings which the 
rum traffic has inflicted upon the sex, and sec- 
ondly, from every obstacle or impediment which 
unjust or mistaken laws, customs, fashions or 
usages, have constructed to prevent her full, men- 
tal, moral and physical improvement. She takes 
the position, and earnestly and ably sustains it, 
that woman should be the judge of her own sphere 
of usefulness, and that man has no just right to 
decide this important matter for her. It is for 
woman, and woman alone, she affirms, to decide 
whether or not she shall enter the professions, en- 
gage ina wider range of employments, exercise 
the elective franchise, or fill public offices; and 
that there is nothing either in the capacity of her 
mind or the fitness of things, to exclude her, if 
she shall so decide, from either, Man is left to 
decide in these matters for himself; why should 
not woman enjoy the same privilege? 

With the gentler sex, dress has ever been an im- 











portant matter, more so, perhaps, than with man. 
But in nothing more than in the form and mode 
of apparel, has woman been a slave. Fashion 
has been to her the most cruel and exacting of 
masters. Health, comfort, convenience and pro- 
priety, have been all sacrificed at the shrine of 
this inexorable Divinity. Her own, and the in- 
terests of her children, have all been wickedly 
demanded for a worse than Heathen sacrifice. 
This tyranny, Mrs. Bloomer claims, should be 
shaken off; and every woman, and all women, 
should be left to wear such dress, and only such, 
as convenience, utility, decency and propriety 
shall dictate; and that it is no sufficient reason 
why an American woman should don a fashion, 
simply because it is worn in the licentious sa- 
lons of Paris. Acting upon this principle, Mrs. 
Bloomer did not hesitate, when the new form of 
dress was brought to her notice, to at once give 
it a trial; and being pleased with it, she at once 
determined to adopt it, and accordingly for the 
last five months has worn no other. She does 
not fail to advocate it through the columns of her 
paper ; and although she is not, and does not claim 
to be the originator of the NEw costums, yet her 
name has become so connected with it, that the 
“Bloomer” is the universal cognomen for the 
short dress. 

Mrs. Bloomer has not invaded the sacred realm 
of Fashion without peril. Although the Press, 
with a unanimity seldom witnessed upon any 
question, has spoken in favor of the new costume; 
yet the tyranny of Fashion holds in chains those 
most interested. The fiat has not been spoken 
from the right quarter. The Priestess who laughs 
at the Slavery of woman, has not yet given a re- 
sponse from the Temple where a world bows in 
servile homage. Had the new costume been re- 
ported from Paris or London, and been adopted 
by gilded baubles and titled prostitutes, it would 
have found its eager converts and admirers even 
in the wilderness hamlets of America. But it 
comes unheralded and unannounced. An unas- 
suming Lady in Western New York asserts her 
independence for her own health and comfort, 








and lo! “Jame!” exclaims the world of fashion 
The world stands aghast at the presumption. 

Propriety, health, comfort, utility and common 
sense pronounce for the change in female dress, 
but the mass hesitate. It is not popular enough ! 
And thus woman acknowledges herself a slave to 
fashion, and without the moral heroism to stand 
forth in the dignity and strength of womanhood 
and of physical and intellectual disenthralment. 
Woman, with a perversity which is unaccounta- 
ble, has joined in the ery against the innovation 
of the new heresy. The rowdyism of the male 
sex has exhausted its vocabulary of stale slang 
in derision of it. Rouge-cheeked modesty has 
thrown up its dear hands and attempted to blush 
at the impropriety, looking aghast at offending 
pants, and in the street, lifting the dragging skirt 
beyond the utmost extremes of decency. Pot- 
house loungers have tricked out wenches and 
street vagrants in the new dress, and the assumed 
guardians of correct taste have smiled at the low- 
bred insult, and pointed to such characters as an 
argument against the change. Strange that such 
nice people have so long worn the same costume 
as the low and vile! Old Hunkerdom has as- 
sumed the most ludricrous gravity, and, ever 
afraid that the world would run mad and slip 
from its moorings and tumble all the people out 
upon the same level, has yawned out its anathe- 
mas, and swept the new dress by the board by 
linking it with naught but the low and vulgar. 
Now and then a press has come to the rescue, un- 
gallantly sneering at “ Bloomerism.” The subject 
of this sketch could do no less than to notice and 
repel such attacks, She has done so with signal 
ability. Woe betide the ungallant knight who 
rudely spurs upon the Editress of The Lily, for 
he is sure to get a sore head for his impudence. 
Her bearing in these encounters with some of her 
cotemporaries has excited our admiration. Al- 
ways cool and self-poised, and with the delibera- 
tion of conscious power, she smiles at the onset, 
and with a sarcasm as keen as a Damascus blade 
proceeds to the cutting up her assailant with the 
most provoking sang froid. She does not seem 
to covet the onset—we know she does not; but 
aroused, there is a shadow of lurking mischief 
upon her quiet features as much as to say, “you 
impudent puppy! you would have it so,” and 
turns aside as undisturbed by the encounter, as 
from carving a steak at the table. Conscious of 
the right, pure in motive, and firm in purpose, 
she repels every assault in a manner not to be 
forgotten by the assailant. 

We have said that the personal history and ap- 
pearance of Mrs. Bloomer has been made a mat- 
ter of common discussion. She has no startling 
and strange history to present to the lovers of the 
wonderful. Sheisanative of Cortlandt Co., and 
is now about thirty-four years of age. She is 
small in person, has a good form, small feet, a fair 
development of forehead, and a plain but plea- 
sant countenance. The warmth and truthfulness 
of youth beams in every feature—of a heart which 
vibrates quickly at a wrong, and floods freely at 
others’ grief. She has dark brown hair and a mild 
eye. She has been well educated and has mingled 
in good society, is a member of the Episcopal 
church ; and in all the relations of social and pri- 
vate life—as a daughter, wife and friend, is a 
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model woman and above reproach. She was mar- 
ried in 1840 to D. C. Bloomer, Esq., a respectable 
and able young lawyer of Seneca Falls, at which 
place she has continued to reside, Her husband 
is a prominent politician, an ardent Whig, and 
was appointed Postmaster at Seneca Falls, by 
Gen. Taylor’s Administration, early in 1849,,which 
office he now holds. Previous to that time, he 
edited the Seneca Courier with dignity and ability. 
Ou the reception of his present office, he at once 
appointed Mrs. B. his assistant, and with the ex- 
ception of three month», has had no other. She 
is thoroughly acquainted with the details of the 
office, and often discharges alone its duties ih the 
absence of her husband, thus in her own person 
proving that woman is fitted for some of the em- 
ployments, at least, unreasonably monopolized by 
man, 

We know Mrs. Bloomer, and have seen her in 
her favorite dress. She does rot wear it to provoke 
netoriety, but because she believes it right. A 
Southern. paper speaks sneeringly of the “‘ antiqua- 
ted Mrs. Bloomer.” No such matter will ever drive 
her from her position. Success to her in every ef- 
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That the new costume will triumph, we have X NSS | 


an abiding faith, and the notoriety of Mrs. Bloomer 
today, will deepen into the enduring fame of to- 
We love the woman [Mr. B. must not 
be jealous!] not more for her decision and inde- 
pendence of character and the ability with which 
she vindicates the rights of her sex and of huma- 
nity, than for the possession of every virtue which 
sheds a lustre upon the character of woman. She 
is iu the meridian of life. May its sunset be afar 
off, and as brilliant as the promise of the noon. 


morrow, 
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JUNIUS SMITH. 
BIS CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


A Man or Cuaracter, an organization capa- 
ble of exerting great influence on men. He had 
a vigorous, dense and compact muscular system, 
with a capacious chest, ample lungs and fully de- 
veloped vital apparatus, which gave strength and 
endurance, Coupled with those conditions, he pos- 
sessed a large and active brain of the best quality 
of material for elaborating minp. Such a man 
He roaust work, and that, 





cannot remain idle. 
too, upon a comprehensive plan. 
“needles, pins, tapes, &e.,” with such a ‘‘ whole- 
sale” organization as this. His portrait, which 
we copy by permission from the New York Illus- 
trated News, is evidently truthful, and “ speaks for 
itself.’ Besides the admirable development of 
brain and body, Mr. Smith was liberally and prac- 
tically educated, which rendered him capable of 
succeeding in almost any calling. 

His Purexorocicat, Devetopwents were very 
strongly marked, The executive and propelling 
organs were large. His social feelings, moral 
sentiments, intellect, and sense of justice and 
honor were amply developed. He had a reten- 
tive memory, quick and correct mechanical eon- 
ceptions. He was eminently qualified to take the 
lead in any great and important enterprise, hav- 
ing for its object the advancement and improve- 
ment of commerce, manufactures, agriculture, or 
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the arts and sciences, His death, even at this 
advanced age, is a public loss, We conclude 
by quoting from the New York Evening Post of 
recent date. 

“Junius Suir, LL.D., was born in Plymouth, 
Connecticut, on the 2d of October, 1780, gradu- 
ated at Yale College in 1802, and was a messmate 
and law stutemt at Litchfield with the late Hon, 
John C. Calhoun, under the instructions of the 
celebrated jurist, Judge Reeve. Finishing his 
studies he practised at the bar, with considerable 
success, in New Haven, until 1805, when he was 
called to pursue a claim against the British govern- 
ment, in the Admiralty Court of London, for a 
large amount, upon the successful termination of 
which, he determined npon continuing in London, 
where he entered upon commercial pursuits with 
this country, conducting a prosperous business for 
many years, 

“In the year 1832 he engaged in the project of 
endeavoring to secure the navigation of the At- 
lantic Ocean with steamships. Against the oppo- 
sition, abuse, and derision of the multitude (for 
almost every body believed it impracticable but 
himself), be published a prospectus, pressing the 
enterprise upon the public mind, but it was not 
until the year 1836 that he succeeded in establish- 
ing a company, with a board of directors, under 
the title of the British and American Steam Na- 
vigation Company. <A contract was made for 
building a steamer of 2,000 tons, and after much 
difficulty, arising from the failare of the contract- 
ing engineers, by which the ship was delayed over 
eighteen months, the steamchip British Queen was 
completed. 

“During the delay and disappointment Dr. 
Smith was not inactive, but, impressed with the 
feasibility of his project and the necessity of giv- 
ing assurance to the public mind, urged upon the 








Board of Directors the great advantage of sending 
out a steamer, to be chartered for the purpose; 
this was done, and the emall steamer Sirius 
crossed the ocean in the spring of 18388. 

“The loss of the ill-fated steamship the Presi- 
dent, owned by this company, with a combination 
of circumstances, caused a dissolution of the steam 
company, throwing Dr. Smith upon new resources ; 
consequently, in the autumn of 1843 he embarked 
for the country of his birth. Here the restless 
energy of his enterprising spirit opened a new 
field, and he set about waking up the public in- 
terest of this city and country to the necessity of 
dividing the benefits of ocean steam navigation, in 
pursuance of which he waited in person upon our 
capitalists and merchants, but finding comparative 
listlessness, and that government patronage wes 
all-powerful in sustaining the British steamehips, 
he set to work to secure the aid of our government, 
and spent two whole sessions of Congress in se- 
curing the passage of an act by which the present 
steam companies secured their contracts for carry- 
ing the mails, 

“Binding himself foiled in anticipated advan- 
tage from this projeet, he abandoned the commer- 
cial arena, and turned his attention to what had 
always been a source of pure enjoyment—agricul- 
tural pursuits; in pursuance of which he aimed 
to introduce the tea plant, which enterprise he 
was engaged in when he received an assault and 
fracture of the skull, from which he never re- 
covered. At the age of 72, like a shock of corn 
fully ripe, he has been gathered home, and reaps 
the harvest of a Christian’s life. The leading 
traits of his character were great energy of pur- 
pose, indomitable perseverance, with a remarka- 
ble regard for the feelings of others, a kind and 
generous manner, and an open-hearted hospi- 
tality.” 
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TEACHING—THE PLAN. 


BY F. W. E. 





Quod est, et cui bono ?—What is it, and what the 
use of it ?—the science before the art—is our motto, 
from the alphabet, to studies the most abstruse and 
difficult. These are our first questions to every 
scholar. That he may be made to understand, and 
be able to answer then, is owr first great object, in 
whatever he undertakes) What are you learning 
at school, Harvey? 

“My letters, Sir.” 

And why do you learn your letters? 

“That I may become a man by-and-bye.” 

Let a scholar be first made to know what he is 
about, and of what use his studies will be to him, 
and half the teacher’s work is done—if he have 
the capacity, he willlearn. To every noble-mind- 
ed youth, the communication of this knowledge, 
the presentment of this motive, will do more— 
prove more efficient for his advancement, than a 
thousand stripes. 

In connection with the common reading book 
of the class, the books studied, also, furnish lessons 
for reading, spelling and definition. Thus, for in- 
stance, to the student in arithmetic, after reading 
the first sentence, we propound: the words art, 
science, computing, numbers, &e., &e. The mean- 
ing of art? “Something which may be done.”— 
Of science? “Knowledge, or something which 
may be known.’—Of computing? “Reckoning, 
calculating, or working.”—Of numbers? ‘1, 2, 3,” 
ce. What now is the difference between a sci- 
ence andanart? By putting together the synony- 
mous words used for each, a scholar of any mind 
cannot but understand it. On all lessons memor- 
ized, we ask similar questions 

We require and help every scholar to under- 
stand his rule, before he begins to work underit, 
By this means, what would otherwise in practice 
be hard, becomes easy to him; and we gave our- 
self the trouble, and our school the time, of doing 
many long sums, which if done by us, would not 
make our scholars any the wiser. And so of every 
other study. 

Why have you not learned this lesson, James? 

“My Pap said [ need n’t get it—saidit would n’t 
be of any use to me, if JI did.” 

Ah, well—we will see your Pap. 

“Our method of instruction,” said an eminent 
teacher in the city of New York, “isanalysis, which 
teaches children and youth the art of thinking for 
themselves.” And so say we, ‘ under a firm con- 
viction, that every deviation from this course is 
calculated to retard the energies of the mind, and 
consequently, from exhibiting an interest in the 
philosophy of those important studies in which 
children may be engaged.’ 

We have had scholars, wh», on entering our 
school, informed us that they had ciphered to 
the Rule of Three ; who being asked what is arith- 
metic? What are itsground rules? could not tell. 
We have then asked, how do youspell arithmetic? 

“« A-reth-ma-tick.” 

Exactly so. Here we had the opportunity of 
correcting them, and of showing how badly such 
spelling would look in a letter toa friend, In 
cases like this we seldom blame the scholar: but 
we blame the bark-mill system, to which he has 
been subjected—the schools in?which, like a draw- 
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horse, the boy or the girl has been whipped round 


and round the wheel—we blame the ignorance of 
his former instructors, who would have been better 
employed in a bark-mill, than in teaching any- 
thing more than the alphabet of their mother 
tongue. 

But, eay the parents, “They are cheap masters.” 

How cheap ? 

“Two dollars a scholar per quarter, three cal- 
endar months, and take their pay in trade.” 

Very cheap !—George, How long have you been 
studying arithmetic? 

“T don’t know exactly”"— 

Three quarters ? 

“Yes, more than that.” 

Cheap—very cheap! 34-2 = 6.—Siz dollars for 
tuition—three quarters of a year of time—the 
wear and tear of clothes, shoes, their board, &e. 
And yet, two weeks before this, George could not 
numerate the nine digits, nor tell why, in simple 
addition, he carried one for every ten, rather than 
for any other number!!! 

Though we have had scholars thus ignorant, 
when they first came to our school, we never dis- 
missed one thus ignorant, who had made arithme- 
tic a principal study one quarter. We say one 
quarter ; for once we had two lads, who came to 
us half a quarter, and then “quit school,” who, 
after our most assiduous endeavors, could only be 
taught a little of the art. Ask them now, What 
is arithmetic? and ten to one their answer willbe: 
“Tt is the cost of a science.” And very true; but 
so we would not have the book memorized. 

‘We care not about the exact words of the au- 
thor being always given, provided we have his 
sense; we prefer, when they can do it, that scho- 
lars use their own words. It is one thing, how- 
ever, for a scholar to have on any subject a set of 
confused ideas; and quite another, a set of clear 
ones, acquired by instruction and study. The for- 
mer enter only the surface of the mind: the lat- 
ter are deep rooted and abiding. We have often 
heard the old scholar, possessing the former, say 
‘“‘T know how or why, but cannot tell:” possess- 
ing the latter, the child of ten years old can tell. 
Here is the difference. Our last great object, 
therefore, is, at every step, to communicate and 
guide in the acquisition of these, the constituents 
of useful knowledge which will remain. 


BOOKS, 

Tux Brste is our First Crass Boox. We accord 
with Grimxz. “ Whether we look to its truth and 
importance, to its universal and enduring charac- 
ter, or to the variety, sublimity, and beauty of its 
elements, all other books are vastly inferior to it.” 
And any scholar who can read well anywhere in 
the Bible, can read well any where in any other book. 
We would not have it understood, however, that 
the Bible, from Genesis to Revelation, will all 
be read in our school by course, but selections 
from it; nor that we propose teaching from the 
Bible any sectarian peculiarity. But the existence 
of “Onz Gop”—the great truth revealed in the 
Old Testament; and that ‘‘God so loved the world, 
as to give His Onty Brcorren Son, that whosoever 
believes on him may not perish, but obtain eter- 
nal life,"—the great fact of the New Testament ; 
as a Christian, we shall ever feel bound, on proper 
occasions, to inculcate upon all who are committed 
to our charge, 
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ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF DIGESTION. 
No. IV—THE GASTRIC JUICE. 


BY A. P. DUTCHER, M.D. 

Tuis fluid is secreted from the mucous membrane 
of the stomach. In appearance it is not unlike 
saliva; it is, however, distinctly acid to the taste ; 
and hve iatSeet analysis shows that it contains a con- 
siderable proportion of free hydrochloric or mu- 
riatic acid, and also some acetic acid. It also con- 
tains muriates and phosphates, soda, magnesia, and 
lime. It possesses the power of coagulating albu- 
men in an eminent degree; it is powerfully anti- 
septic, checking the putrefaction of meat; and it 
is effectually restorative of healthy action, when 
applied to old fetid sores and foul ulcerating sur- 
faces. It will keep for many months, without be- 
coming fetid, if excluded from the air. 

Much light, has, within a few years past, been 
thrown upon the nature of this secretion, and the 
action of the stomach in digestion, by Dr. Beau- 
mont, in his experiments upon Alexis St, Martin, 
and M. Bernard upon some of the inferior animals, 
Dr. Beaumont was a surgeon of the United States 
army, and St. Martin was a soldier in the army, 
who had his side so badly wounded in battle, as 
to leave, on recovery, an external fistulous aper- 
ture into the cavity of the stomach, through which 
Dr. B. performed many curious and important ex- 
periments. 

We will now endeavor to give a condensed ac- 
count of some of Dr. B’.s observations and experi- 
ments, “The inner coat of the stomach, in its 
natural and healthy state, is of a light or pale pink 
color, varying in its hues, according to its full or 
empty state. - It is of a soft or velvet-like appear- 
ance, and is constantly covered with a very thin, 
transparent, viscid mucus, lining the whole inte- 
rior of the organ. By applying aliment or other 
irritants to the internal coat of the stomach, and 
observing the effect through a magnifying-glass, 
innumerable lucid points, and very fine nervous 
or vascular papille, can be seen arising from the 
villous membrane, and protruding through the 
mucous coat, from which distils a pure, limpid, 
colorless, slightly viscid fluid. The fluid thus ex- 
cited is invariably distinetly acid. The mucus of 
the stomach is less fluid, more viscid or albumi- 
nous, semi-opaque, sometimes a little saltish, and 
does not possess the slightest character of acidity. 
The gastric fluid never appears to accumulate in 
the cavity of the stomach, while fasting; and is 
seldom, if ever, discharged from its proper secret- 
ing vessels, excepting when excited by its natu- 
ral stimulus of aliment, mechanical irritation of 
tubes, or other excitants. When aliment is re- 
ceived, the juice is given out in exact proportion 
to its requirements for solution, except when more 
food has been taken than is necessary for the wants 
of the system.” 

From the experiments of Dr. Beaumont, it ap- 
pears that the quantity of gastric juice secreted 
by the wall of the stomach depends rather upon 
the general requirements of the system than upon 
the quantity of food introduced into the digestive 
eavity, and is a principle of the highest practical 
importance. ‘When the juice has become satu- 
rated,” he says, ‘‘it refuses to dissolve more; and 
if an excess of food has been taken, the rissdes 
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remains in the stomach, or passes into the bowels 
in a erude state, and becomes a source of nervous 
irritation, pain, and disease for a long time.” 

“In diseases or partial derangement of the heal- 
thy function, the mucous membrane presents va- 
rious and essentially different appearances. In fe- 
brile conditions of the system, occasioned by what- 
ever cause,—obstructed perspiration, undue ex- 
citement by stimulating liquors, overloading the 
stomach with food ; fear, anger, or whatever de- 
presses or disturbs the nervous system,—the vil- 
lous coat becomes sometimes red and dry, at other 
times pale and moist, and loses its smooth and 
healthy appearance ; the secretions become vitia- 
ated, greatly diminished, or even suppressed ; the 
coat of mucus scarcely perceptible, the follicles flat 
and flaccid, with secretions insufficient to prevent 
the papille from irritation. There are sometimes 
found, on the internal coat of the stomach, erup- 
tions of deep-red pimples, not numerous, but dis- 
tributed here and there upon the villous mem- 
brane, rising above the surface of the mucous coat. 
These are at first sharp-pointed, and red, but fre- 
quently become filled with white purulent mat: 
ter, Atother times, irregular, circumscribed red 
patches, varying in size and extent from half an 
inch to an inch and a half in circumference, are 
found on the internal coat. These appear to be 
the effects of congestion in the minute blood-ves- 
sels of the stomach. There are also seen at times 
small aphthous crusts, in connection with these 
red patches. Abrasion of the lining membrane, 
like the rolling up of the mucous coat into small 
shreds or strings, leaving the papillae bare for an 
indefinite space, is not an uncommon appearance. 
These diseased appearances, when very slight, do 
not always affect essentially the gastric appara- 
tus. When considerable, and particularly when 
there are corresponding symptoms of disease, —as 
dryness of the mouth, thirst, accelerated pulse, 
&e.—no gastric juice can be extracted by the alt- 
mentary stimulus. Drinks are immediately ab- 
sorbed or otherwise disposed of; but food taken 
in this condition of the stomach remains undigest- 
ed for twenty-four or forty-eight hours, or more, 
increasing the derangement of the alimentary ca- 
nal, and aggravating the general symptoms of dis- 
ease, After excessive eating or drinking, chymifi- 
cation is retarded; and though the appetite be 
not always impaired at first, the fluids become 
acrid and sharp, excoriating the edges of the aper- 
ture, and almost invariably producing aphthous 
patehes and the other indications of a diseased 
state of the internal membrane. Vitiated bile is 
also found in the stomach under these cireumstan- 
ces, and flocculi of mucus are more abundant than 
in health. Whenever this morbid condition of the 
stomach occurs, with the usual accompanying 
symptoms of disease, there is generally a corres- 
ponding appearance of the tongue. When a heal- 
thy state of the stomach is restored, the tongue 
invariably becomes clean.” 

The gastric fluid, when taken from the stomach, 
was found by Dr. Beaumont to possess the power 
of dissolving various kinds of alimentary substan- 
ces, when they were submitted to its action ata 
constant temperature of 100° (which is about that 
of the stomach,) and were frequently agitated. 
The solution appeared to be in all respects as per- 
fect as that which naturally takes place in the 











stomach, but required a longer time. The follow- 
ing is one of many experiments recorded by Dr. B, 
“At 113, A.M., after having kept the lad fast- 


_ ing for seventeen hours, I introduced a gum-elastic 


tube, and drew off one ounce of pure gastricliquor, 
unmixed with any other matter, excepta small pro- 
portion of mucus, into a three ounce vial ; I then 
took asolid piece of boiled recently-salted beef, 
weighing three drachms, and put it into the liquor 
in the vial; corked the vial tight, and placed it in 
a saucepan filled with water, raised to the temper- 
ature of 100°, kept at that point on a nicely-regu- 
lated sand bath. In forty minutes, digestion had 
distinctly commenced over the surface of the 
meat. In fifty minutes, the fluid had become 
quite opaque and cloudy, the external texture e- 
gan to separate, and became loose. In sixty min- 
utes, chyme began to form. At1 o’clock, P.M. 
(digestion having progressed with the same regu- 
larity as in the last half hour,) the cellular texture 
seemed to be entirely destroyed, leaving the mus- 
cular fibres loose and unconnected, floating about 
in fine, small shreds, very tender and soft. At 5 
o’clock, the muscular fibres were nearly all digest- 
ed, a few fibres only remaining. At 7 o’clock, 
the muscular texture was completely broken down, 
and only a few of the small fibres could be seen 


the meat was completely digested. The gastric 
juice, when taking from the stomach, was as clear 
and transparentas water. The mixture in the vial 
was now about the color of whey. After stand- 
ing at rest a few minutes, a fine sediment, of the 
color of the meat, subsided to the bottom of the 
vial.—A piece of beef, exactly similar to that 
placed in the vial, was introduced into the stomach, 
through the aperture, at the same time. At 12 
o’clock it was withdrawn, and found to be as little 
affected by digestion as that in the vial; there was 
little or no difference in their appearance. It was 
returned to the stomach; and, on the string being 
drawn out at 1 o’clock, P.M., the meat was found 
to be all completely digested and gone. ‘The ef.- 
fect of the gastric juice on the piece of meat sus- 
pended in the stomach, was exactly similar to that 
in the vial, only more rapid after the first half 
hour, and sooner completed. Digestion commen- 
ced on, and was confined to, the surface entirely in 
both situations. Agitation accelerated the solution 
in the vial, by removing the coat that was digest- 


ed on the surface, enveloping the remainder of | 


the meat in the gastric fluid, and giving this fluid 
access to the undigested portions.”* Many varia- 
tions were made in other experiments; some of 
which ctrikingly displayed the effects of thorough 
mastication, in aiding both natural and artificial 
digestion. 

The attempt was made by Dr. Beaumont to de- 
termine the relative digestibility of different arti- 
cles of diet, by observing the length of time re- 
quisite for their solution. But, as he himself points 
out, the rapidity of digestion varies so greatly, 
according to the quantity eaten, the nature and 
amount of the previous exercise, the interval since 
the preceding meal, the state of health, the con- 
dition of the mind, and the nature of the weather, 
that a much more extended inquiry would be ne- 
cessary to arrive at results to be depended on. 
Some important inferences of a general characte 


* Carpenters Human Physiology, p- 495. 
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however, may be drawn from his inquiries —It 
seems to be a general rule that the flesh of wild 
animals is more easy of digestion than that of the 
domesticated races which approach them most 
nearly. This may, perhaps, be partly attribut- 
ed to the small quantity of fatty matter that is 
mixed up with the flesh of the former, whilst that 
of the latter is largely pervaded by it. For it ap- 
pears from Dr. B.’s experiments, that the presence 
in the stomach of any substance which is difficult 
of digestion, inter eres with the solution of food 
that would otherwise be soon reduced. It seems 
that, on the whole, Beef is more speedily reduced 
than Mutton, and Mutton sooner than either Veal 
or Pork. Fowls are far from possessing the diges- 
tibility that is ordinarily imputed to them; but 
Turkey is, of all kinds of flesh except Venison, 
the most soluble. Dr. B.’s “experiments further 
show, that bulk is as necessary for healthy diges- 
tion, as the presence of the nutrient principle itself. 
This fact has been long known by experience to 
uncivilized nations. The Kamschatdales, for exam- 
ple, are in the habit of mixing earth or saw-dust 
with the train-oil, on which alone they are fre- 
quently reduced to live. The Veddahs or wild 
hunters of Ceylon, on the same :principle, mingle 


| the pounded fibres of soft and decayed wood with 
floating in the fluid. At 9 ‘o’clock, every part of | 


the honey, on which they feed when meat is not 
to be had; and one of them being asked the rea- 
son of the practice, he replied, “I cannot tell you, 
but I know that the belly must be filled.” It is 
further shown by Dr. B., that soup and fiuid diet 
are not more readily chymified than solid aliment, 


| and are not alone fit for the support of the system ; 
| and this, also, is conformable to the well-known re- 


sults of experience ; for a dyspeptic patient will fre- 
quently reject chicken-broth, when he can retain so- 
lid food or a richer soup. Perhaps, as Dr. A. Combe 
remarks, the little support gained from fluid diet, is 
due to the rapid absorption of the watery part of 
it ; so that the really nutritious portion is left in 
too soft and concentrated a state, to excite the 
healthy action of the stomach.—Dr. Beaumont 
also ascertained that moderate exercise facilitates 
digestion, though severe and fatiguing exercise re- 
tards it. If even moderate exercise be taken im- 
mediately after a full meal, however, it is proba- 
bly rather injurious than beneficial; but if’an 
hour be permitted to elapse, or if the quantity of 
food taken have been small, it is of decided bene- 
fit. The influence of temperature on the process 
of solution, is remarkably shown in some of Dr. 


| B.’s experiments. He found that the gastric juice 


had scarcely any influence on the food submitted 
to it, when ‘he bottle was exposed to the cold air, 
instead of being kept at a temperature of 100°. 
He observed on one occasion, that the injec- 
tion of a ‘single gill of water at 50° into the 
stomach, sufficed to lower its temperature up- 
wards of 30°; and thatits natural heat was not 
restored for more than half an hour. Hence the 
practice of eating ice after dinner, or even of 
drinking largely of cold fluids, is very prejudicial 
to digestion. 

From the foregoing statements we may con- 
clude, that the process by which the food is dis- 
solved in the Gastric fluid is of a purely Chemical 
nature, since it takes place out of the living body 
as well as in it,—allowance being made for the 
difference in its physical condition, That the na- () 
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tural process of digestion is imitated, when the 
food is submitted to the action of the gastric juice 
in a vial, not only in regard to the disintegration 
of its particles, but as to the change of character 
| which they are made to undergo, is proved-by the 
fact, that the artificial chyme thus formed exhibits 
the same changes as the real chyme, when submit- 
ted to the action of the bile. The process of di- 
gestion, however, may be freely conceded to be 
vital, in so far as it is dependent upon the agency 
of a secreted product, which vitality ‘alone (so far 
at least as we at present know) can elaborate ; and 
all for which it is here contended is, that, when 
this product is once formed, it has an agency upon 
the alimentary matter, which, though not yet ful- 
ly understood, is conformable, in all that is known 
of its operation, to the ordinary laws of chemis- 
try. Thus, Digestion is conformable to Chemical 
solution,—jirst, in the assistance which both de- 
rive from the minute division of the solids sub- 
mitted to it;—secondly, in the assistance which 
both derive from the successive addition of small 
portions of the comminuted solid to the solvent 
fluid, and from the thorough intermixture of the 
two by continual agitation ;—thirdly, in the limi- 
tation of the quantity of food on which a given 
amount of gastric juice can operate, which is pre- 
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This is a representation of the organs of digestion, opened nearly the 
whole length. 1, Upper jaw. 2, Lower jaw. 3, Tongue. 4, Roof of the 
mouth, 5, sophagus. 6, Trachea. 17 and 8, The parotid and sublingui_ 
nal glands, two of the salivary glands. 9, Stomach. 10, 10, Liver. 11, 
Gall-cyst. 12, The duct conveying the bile to the duodenum, 13, 13, 
The duodenum. 14, Pancreas. 15, 15, 15, 15, Small intestine. 16, Open- 
ing of the small into the large intestine. 11, 18, 19, 20, Large intestine. 91> 
Spleen. 22, Upper part of the spinal column. 


cisely the case with chemical solvents ;—fourthly, 
in the assistance which both derive from an ele- 
vation of temperature,—the beneficial influence 
j of heat being only limited, in the case of diges- 
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tion, by its tendency to produce decomposition of 
the gastric fluid ;—/ifthly, in the different action 
of the same solvent upon the various solids sub- 
mitted to it. 

“Tt may be considered a well-established fact, 
that diluted-acids alone have nv power of chymi- 
fying alimentary substances, although capable of 
partially dissolving some of them; but that their 
presence in the gastric fluid is essential to its effee- 
tual action. The active agent in the process ap- 
pears to be an Organic compound, to which the 
name of pepsin has been given. The properties of 
this have been investigated by Wasmann, who first 
succeeded in obtaining it in an isolated state; his 
observations were made upon the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach of the Pig, which greatly re- 
sembles that of man.” 
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THE MORNING AND EVENING OF LIFE. 

Oxp age, inthe minds ef nearJy all, is asecciated 
with feebleness, decrepitude, deafness, blindness, 
childishness, exhaustion, and other like fatuities, 
which render life a burden, and death desirable, 
besides arraying before us perpetually that grim 
monster who is soon to extinguish life in the ago- 
nies of death, and usher usinto an untried futurity. 
But is this so? Does this idea comport with the 
true philosophy of nature and of life? Has it not 
the lie direct from all nature’s institutes? Are not 
these and other evils of old age incidental, not a 
necessity? What is nature’s afternoon and even- 
ing of life? Are not afternoon, sunset, and evening 
twilight quite as desirable as day-dawn and sun- 
rise? And shall not she have provided for as 
happy an afternoon of life as her meridian or ado- 
leseence? Let us hear nature’s phrenological an- 
swer. 

Cicero has written elegantly, de senectute, but is 
it not time to issue a new edition? A former arti- 
ele has treated childhood, adolescence, and the 
morning or forenvon of life; this would treat of 
its evening or afternoon, Our text is, Every uv- 
MAN BEING CAN AND SHOULD GROW HAPPIER AND STILL 
HAPPIER as life progresses, even up to its very close, 
and that a natural death is the happiest event of 
life. And the thought of this article is to show 
how to secure an end so desirable; and by con- 
verse, to show that all the ills and evils of the 
evening of life are consequent on Jaws violated at 
some anterior period. Ho, giddy youth, and busy 
manhood, listen! Life’s present, by a law of na- 
ture, bears a perfectly reciprecal relation to its 
past and future. What we are at any one point 
of life consists only in what we HAVE BEEN AND 
DONE BEFORE, just as every river, at every point, 
is but the confluence of every spring, rivulet, and 
stream above. As far as they are muddy or clear, 


hard or soft, sweet or bitter, good or bad, will it | 


be a compound of al]. So life’s every action and 
feeling from very infancy, even from before birth, 
combines in the formation of our present charac- 
ter and entity. You, at twenty, were the embodi- 
ment of every action and feeling of your entire 
life up to that point. At forty, you retain all you 
were at twenty, item by item, and have superad- 
ded to it every action and emotion between 
twenty and forty; and if you reach eighty, your 
entity, y | own self, will thea be but the embod- 
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iment or combination of all you have been and 
done before, together with the consequences of all 
these actions. And pray, what is a man at death 
but what, and only what, he bas been through 
life, all summed up in his then existent persona- 
lity? 

Behold yonder good old man! In what con- 
sists his goodness, but in the accumulated con- 
Jluence of all his previous good actions and feelings? 
If he had omitted one be would have been less 
good, or added another, have been still better. If 
he had added one bad act it would have been 
like dropping a drop of bitterness into a goblet of 
nectar; or done five or fifty bad acts, like five or 
fifty bitter drops commingling with the sweet. 
Or if he had done more bad than good, then the 
bitter would prevail over the sweet. If in build- 
ing a house you commit one important error, you 
are obliged to build to it, which renders it unal- 
terable. Every additional stroke and fixture take 
shape in part from this error; whereas, suppose 
instead you had made some excellent addition, 
every other valuable addition would have been 
rendered more valuable by this. At twenty you 
had one happy season, one bright spot, like the 
spring sun shining through a fleecy cloud on yon- 
derhill-side. That light spot now becomes fixed. 
From every subsequent hill and.vale of life the 
light of that spot is still visible, and sheds its 
brightness and heat onall subsequent life. Mem- 
ory often recalls it till you live it over and over 
again, ten thousand times, and every time renders 
your personality the happier, the better. Or it 
may be a dark cloud of sin and vice which dark- 
ens or taints every subsequent year, day, minute 
of life. Then let the ante-meridian of life be what 
it should be, and its post-meridian will embody 
all the enjoyments ofall former years, superadded 
to the joys of the present. Suppose a right life 
should render you perfectly happy up to twenty, 
suppose this right life continued, should render 
you happy between twenty and thirty, you would 
be as much happier at thirty than twenty, as you 
had experienced happiness from twenty to thirty, 
so that your thirtieth year would be much more 
desirable than the twentieth, and by a like law 
the fortieth should be happier than the thirtieth, 
and eightieth than fortieth, so that let a human 
being but live his present in accordance with na- 
ture’s ordinances, and that person will perpetu- 
ally grow purer, brighter, happier and better, un- 
til the very last moment of life, and that moment 
but the happy rays of an entire life, brought to 
their focal centre in a still happier death. 

Reader, are you miserable at thirty? It is only 
because you have violated nature’s laws before 
thirty, and the quantity of your misery is but the 
measure of your violation, whilst your happiness 
at any given period of life is but the summing 
up and legitimate consequence of those life-laws 
previously obeyed. Are you a miserable dyspep- 
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_tie at forty? it is because you have violated the 


diatetic laws before that time, whereas, just as far 
as you have obeyed them does your digestion im- 
prove instead of declining, and thus of every other 
physical function and mental capacity. 

Are you miserable in wedlock at that age, it is 
because you have violated proportionally the con- 
jugal laws and relations up to that time; whereas, 
just as far as you have obeyed them, will your 
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conjugal state become more and still more happy. 
Are you a scholar at forty? That scholarship 
consists in the accumulated stores of knowledge, 
gathered one by one, hour by hour, day by day, 
up to that age. And thus of every animal, intel- 
lectual or moral quality and capability. Are you 
rich at forty? Is it not because you made money 
from day to day, up to that period? Suppose at 
twenty a circumstance occurred which enabled 
you to make a dollaf ; the next day or week, this 
dollar enabled you to make an additional quarter 
or half, and the second day or week this accumu- 
lated capital enabled you to double itself; at 
thirty, you have doubled this dollar a thousand 
times, and at each doubling, have also redoubled 
all those dollars and fractions accumulated all the 
way along up from twenty to thirty, and your 
fortune at forty is but the result of these repeated 
redoublings of your youthful patrimony. But 
suppose you had lost instead of gaining a dollar, 
you would thereby have lost your second, and all 
your subsequent opportunities for redoubling it, 
and in the loss of that dollar, would have lost 
every subsequent opportunity of adding thereto. 
So of the loss, and equally of the improvement, 
of every opportunity for acquiring knowledge, 
or character, or moral tone, and every other con- 
ceivable object of life. Thus, the loss of an hour 
at twenty prevents your improving every other 
hour of life, as well as you would have improved 
it if that hour had been properly improved; so 
that the loss of this hour becomes a mere speck, 
when compared with its ultimate consequences, 
The loss of one hour at twenty, is tantamount to 
the loss of many thousand hours, at sixty; just as 
the loss of one dollar at twenty, will affect your 
fortune at sixty, to the amount of thousands, per- 
haps even tens of thousands. Hence, to live pro- 
perly the first part of life, is but to render its 
last part proportionally good and happy; where- 
as, every i]l and pain of advanced age is caused 
by some wrong during some previous part of life. 
In short, the consequences of every act continue 
through our existence, Obey the physical laws 
during the fore part of life, and you will have, 
not only no decline of life, but a perpetual rein- 
vigoration of the life power, from the cradle to 
the grave. 

“Then how is it that we die?” you ask. I an- 
swer, death is but the spiritualizing of our powers, 
not their decline. The strength of youth need 


- not decline with age, but only become mentalized 


and spiritualized, or be transferred from muscle 
to brain, from body to mind, from the physical to 
the mental man. Nor will even physical weak- 
ness supervene this acquisition of mental and 
moral strength, but in its exalting exercise, the 
body will not even take cognizance of the trans- 
fer. If youth with an inheritance of health 
obeyed the physical laws, old age would never 
be gloomy or decrepit, but always sprightly, light 
of motion, until, appoaching death, the increasing 
activity and even rapture of the mental man 
would induce that physical inertia consequent on 
the highest order of mental activity, so that phy- 
sical inaction would be a mental gain, instead of 
physical loss, and only contribute to our happi- 
ness, not curtail it. And think you the old man’s 


_ appetite is lees keen in its relish of flavors, than 


that of his youth? Less ravenous, it may be, but 
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far more exquisite it certainly may become, pro- 
vided it has not been abused, but has been pro- 
perly trained through life. The octogenarian 
may eat less than the growing youth, but by pro- 
perly training his appetite, up to eighty, might 
enjoy a day’s eating then, more than a month’s 
eating at fifteen, and when finally, physical appe- 
tite gives place to a mental relish for the fruits of 
paradise, it is appetite not lessened, but trans- 
ferred from physical to mental food. Tell me 
not that warm blooded youth is more whole- 
souled in quantily, power or quality, than the 
afternoon of life. Love, properly “cemented in 
youth, and its laws fulfilled up to maturity, is far 
deeper and broader in quantity, and.more Pla- 
tonic in quality, at forty, than twenty, and eighty 
than forty. Love, to be complete, must be based 
in a personal knowledge of the excellencies of 
the beloved object. Suppose, then, a bride to 
have truly lovely qualities, her young husband 
does not, cannot know those qualities until after 
long experience shall have not merely strength- 
ened, but also exhibited them. He loves her good 
qualities, and if she lives in accordance with na- 
ture’s laws, those qualities will improve with age; 
and hence, her loveliness will correspondingly 
improve, and as we naturally love that most to 
which we are most accustomed, the more he sees 
of her good qualities, the more he loves them, 
and the longer those qualities are beloved, the 
stronger will that love become. ‘And thus of her 
love for him. Young lovers fall as far below the 
depth and tenderness of which they are capable 
in after life, as the boy at ten falls below the dex- 
terity and strength of which he is capable at forty. 
Use tends to increase everything, and love of 
course is not an exception. 

To apply this law to intellectual “culture :—A 
boy at sixteen attempts to learn a new language : 
his grandfather at seventy-five makes a like at- 
tempt. If the old man has learned several lan- 
guages before, he has of course learned the gen- 
eral principles of language, its grammatical con- 
struction, the meaning of a great variety of words 
nearly alike in various languages, the general 
rules of syntax—and, accordingly, can pursue his 
lingual studies to far greater advantage than the 
boy. But, it is argued, his memory is far less re- 
tentive. This is not necessarily so. Memory can 
and should strengthen with age. Even the mem- 
ory of the old man could and should exceed that 
of the boy, besides all his other facilities for ac- 
quiring this language: and thus of mathematics, 
philosophy, and every other study. The old man 
has the advantage, in every respect, of the young 
man and boy. 

This law applies equally to morals. But why 
enlarge? To present the general daw of increase 
with age is our single purpose. Take yonder 
acorn as an illustration: Properly planted, it first 
swells, then sends down its root; next sends up 
its shaft. A second season sends out several side 
branches, besides pushing its main shaft a story 
higher; and the third, fourth, and fifth years these 
brarches spread: and thus it goes on enlarging. 
At its twentieth year it sends out several new side 
branches, and these again spread ; and thus, every 
year enlarges its original trunk, and every single 
limb but reinvests every limb, besides reinereas- 
ing in a vastly accumulating ratio. 
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So childhood consists principally in a single 
shaft, having very few side interests; but every 
year not merely enhances the size, and lifts still 
higher its main shaft, but reincreases each and all 
its side branches, and places branches on these 
branches, and new branches upon this tier, so that 
every year of life accumulates both the number 
and value of life’s interests, 

The child cares for sleep, food, and a few other 
physical pleasures, and relishes these only by their 
quantity, or how much, instead of how good. From 
seven to fourteen, new or side pleasures are added, 
besides enhancing all his former ones, From four- 
teen to twenty-one, new branches make their ap- 
pearance ; among others, the love branch, From 
twenty to forty these side branches, as before 
shown, become larger and stronger, besides send- 
ing out one after another of those side branches 
by every child whose being he originates; and 
each of these children is more precious to him at 
ten than one, and at twenty than ten; and their 
children becoming even more precious to him than 
his own, and become more and still more so as the 
number and years of his grandchildren increase ; 
so that whereas at fifteen he had no pleasure in 
children, and experienced the merest moiety of 
pleasure in this faculty, at seventy-five he loves 
his children with inexpressible fondness, and loves 
their children all the more because the children 
of those he loves, besides having a far greater 
number to love; and thus of every other interest, 
and pleasure, and acquisition and aim of life. It 
is the order of nature—of progress, that every end, 
interest, and pleasure of life should accumulate as 
that life progresses. Progress is Nature’s ever de- 
veloping institute, applicable to every thing which 
appertains te man. In other words, life’s instru- 
mentalities or means of pleasure, by a law of na- 
ture, increase with age. Then, since all our capa- 
bilities and instrumentalities of pleasure increase 
as life advances, why not all our pleasures them- 
selves? 

By an ordinance of nature all our faculties 
deepen and strengthen with age ; and since all our 
pleasures are the natural product of these powers, 
why should not the old man be as much happier 
than the youngas his powers have been strength- 
ened by use? Then dread not oldage. Rather seek 
it. Regret not that you will never again be 
young, but rather rejoice that you are becoming 
older and still older from day to day. Or rather, 
let neither past nor future divert you from the all- 
important present. To live each minute, day, year 
AS Ir Passns, is life’s true secret, and will render 
the afternoon and evening of life supremely and 
superlatively happy. Well might youth wish to 
pause till they had learned to live, but this is not 
possible, hardly desirable, for in and dy living 
let us learn to live. By every error we commit 
let us learn to commit no more like it, and by 
every right action and feeling let us learn to re- 
peat them. Let us study nature’s philosophies 
and laws as life’s great study, and practise them 
as life’s great work. Let us /earn and know all 
we can, and then do the very best we know. Let 
every action be put forth in view of that unending 
future of which the present forms a constituent 
part. But, youth, be wise, be good in the pre- 
sent, so shall increasing goodness and happiness 
be yours for ever and ever. 
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One closing word about death and futurity. 
To suppose that it is necessarily painful, is to 
suppose that this part of nature’s works violates 
all the laws and facts of her other operations. 
This cannot be. Death is just as complete a pro- 
vision for good as life itself, Nor need it have 
any bitterness in order to secure this good. Death 
is a blessing—always—never a curse, and, come 
when it may to darling youth, growing ado- 
lescence, meridian, manhood, or declining age, it 
comes invariably as a blessing. No human being 
ean possibly die until it is more desirable to die 
than live, nor until if he lived longer he would 
suffer more than enjoy. Even violent death is a 
blessing, whether caused by accident or sickness, 
acute or chronic, it is a deliverance from pain, 
never a cause or source of it. Nor will you ever 
die a premature death until you have so far bro- 
ken the physical laws, that life, if longer con- 
tinued, would be a burden and acurse rather than 
a blessing. It isasa deliverance from the curse of 
violated law that death comes, And whenever it 
comes anywhere from manhood up to the point 
when the life powers having perfectly completed 
their work, and fully developed an immortal 
principle, yield themselves to dissolution in order 
that this spirit principle may enter upon a higher 
state of existence, it comes only to bless. Oxsuy 
THESE LAWS and you will die a pure inanition, not 
of pain, and that death will be more pleasurable 
than any feature or portion of life before, both in 
and of itself, and on account of that higher order 
of pleasure of which it is the vestibule. Tell me 
not that those quiverings of the flesh, contortions 
of countenance, rollings of eye, so often seen in 
the death struggles, are indices of pain. Are 
they not as likely to be caused by pleasurable as 
painful sensations? Are they not rather like 
those spontaneous twitchings of the fiesh and 
limbs often experienced when just falling asleep? 
Is not the analogy between sleep and death com- 
plete? And since going to sleep at night is as 
pleasurable as any labor or enjoyment of the day, 
shall not going to our final rest after the labors of 
life be as pleasurable as any of life’s other plea- 
sures? Then fear not death, but simply learn 
to LIVE RIGHT. 

One closing word about our unending future. 
The immortality of the soul phrenological science 
completely demonstrates. This point assumed, 
not discussed, please observe that this part bears 
to that exactly the same relation which the fore 
part of life bears to its latter part. As all our 
life up to our fortieth year influences our forty- 
first, so every feeling, action and nature of our 
lives, up to death, correspondingly influences our 
subsequent being. Our state and being imme- 
diately after death will be just what this life will 
make them, and why shall not every period of 
that life which is to come bear on its subsequent 
life just as every period of this bears on all sub- 
sequent ones? That is, as all our actions—our en- 
tire being—up to forty is a summary of and goes 
to constitute our forty-first, so shall not our entire 
being up to death go to constitute and be the em- 
bodiment of ourselves for ever after? Our unend- 
ing future must have that same division of perio- 
dicity which appertains to this state. Shall not, 
then, every year or day of eternity bear on all our 
subsequent existence, just as our entire entity up 











to fifty bears on all subsequent to fifty? This be- 
ing thus, life becomes infinitely important down 
to its every moment. Let it then be duly m- 
And if this article shall subserve the in- 
finitely important end of prompting its readers 
to learn and obey life’s laws, it will attain the 
end for which alone it was written. 


PROVED. 





A NEW THEOREM. 
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BY F. W. EB 


That the following enunciations, viz.:— Two 
parallel lines are throughout at the sare distance 
from each other,” and “Two lines, A B, C D, 
(fig. 88), which are parallel to a third, are paral- 
lel to one another,” ave not theorems but axioms, 
or exemplifications of axioms, which amount to 
the same thing. 








Fic. 38. 
A B 
E F 
C D 
DEMONSTRATION. 


Let us, in the first place, refresh our minds with 
the definitions of an axiom and of a theorem, that 
we may distinctly perceive their specifie difier- 
ence; and, secondly, present the received defini- 
tion of parallel lines. If, then, upon a compari- 
son of this definition with the above enunciations, 
it shall appear that nothing is comprised in the 
latter but what is expressed also in th former, or 
is easily deduced from it without an act a reason- 
ing, our point is established. 

“An axiom,” says Legendre,* “is a proposition 
the truth of which is self-evident.” Mr. Hodge + 
defines it by saying, “It forces our assent by irre- 
sistible evidence, as soon as we understand the 
terms by which it is expressed. It cannot be 
proved; because no principles more evident can 
be assumed, from which its truth could be de- 
duced.” 

“A theorem is a truth which becomes evident 
by a process of reasoning called a demonstra- 
tion.” 

Hence it appears that axioms and theorems are 
specifically distinguished from each other in this, 
that the latter require a process of reasoning, in 
order that their truth may become manifest; 
while the former are plain and self-evident with- 
out it. 

“Two lines are said to be parallel,” says our 
geometer, ‘‘when, being situated in the same 
plane, and produced eyer so far both ways, they 
do not meet.” 

“Parallel,” says Walker, when an adjective, 
means “extended in the same direction and pre- 
serving always the same distance;” and when a 
eubstantive, “Lines continuing their course and 
still remaiping at the same distance from each 
other.” 





* Elements of Geometry, p. 3. t Logic. p. 69, 





It remains, now, that we compare this last defi- 
nition with the above enunciations, viz.:—‘‘ Two 
parallel lines are throughout at the same distance 
from each other,” and “Two lines, A B, CD, 
(fig. 88,) which are parallel to a third, are parallel 
to one another.” 

Let E express the sense of the first enunciation 
and D the definition of Walker. If we apply the 
one to the other, it will be seen that E falls upon 
D, fills the same space, and perfectly coincides 
with it throughout; therefore they are equal: for 
not only are two magnitudes, lines, surfaces or 
solids equal, when, being applied the one to the 
other, they coincide with each other entirely,— 
that is, when they exactly fill the same space; but 
two propositions, which mean the same thing, 
which, being analyzed and compared, are found 
to contain precisely the same simple ideas, are 
equal. But a knowledge of D being an indis- 
pensable prerequisite, in order to proceed to any 
demonstration concerning parallel lines; and the 
possession of this knowledge, on the enunciation 
of a theorem, always being presupposed, it follows 
that D is equal or equivalent to an axiom; but 
D and E being equivalent, E is separately equiv- 
al nt to an axiom. Therefore, the first enuncia- 
tion is not a theorem—something to be proved— 
but an axiom, or an exemplification of an axiom, 
which amounts to the same thing. 

Let E’ express the second enunciation and D’ 
the definition of parallel lines in general. We 
shall find, upon comparison of the one with the 
other, that the announced relations of E’ are neces- 
sarily implied in the definition D’. 

In order to make this comparison take the three 
lines A B, C D,and E F contained in the enun- 
ciation E’, two of which, A B and CD, are re- 
spectively parallel to the third, E F; from our 
presupposed knowledge of the definition D° we 
perceive immediately and intuitively, that the 
lines A B and CD must necessarily sustain to- 
wards each other the same relation of parallelism 
which they sustain to the third, EF; for paral- 
lelism is in relations what equality is in quanti- 
ties. If, therefore, two quantities, each of which 
is equal to a third, are equal to one another, it is 
equally plain that “two lines, A B, C D, which 
are parallel to a third, EF,” are parallel to one 
another. Indeed, it is impossible for us to con- 
ceive that there could exist three lines, any two of 
which are paralle], and not at the same time per- 
ceive tnat this mutual relationship exists between 
them all; for so soon as we admit, for the sake of 
trial, that one of these lines is in the least inclined 
towards the others, we perceive the inconsistency 
of the admission with our assumed hypothesis, 
No measurement can be so soon performed—nor, 
when performed, can the conclusion appear any 
more certain. But that “two quantities, each of 
which is equal to a third, are equal to one an- 
other,” is an axiom; therefore, that’ ‘two lines, 
which are parallel to a third, are parallel to one 
another,” is an axiom. 

It is therefore manifest that the following enun- 
ciations, viz.:—‘‘Two parallel lines are, through- 
out, at the same distance from each other,” and 
“Two lines, A Band CD, (fig. 38,) which are 
parallel to a third, are parallel to one another,” 
are not theorems but axioms, or exemplifications 
of axioms, which amount to the same thing, 
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CHARACTER. AND BIOGRAPHY 


or 

LYMAN BEECHER, D.D. 
Lyman Bercuer was born at New Haven, Con- 
necticut, October 12, 1775. He was the son of 
David Beecher, who was the son of Nathaniel, 
who was the son of Joseph, who was the son of 
John; who was born over the water, in Kent Co., 


England, and came to New Haven with his mother, | 


not with the very first, but among the earliest 
settlers of New Haven colony. His mother lost 
her husband after they had embarked, but before 
the ship had left the harbor. She was a physician 
and midwife. The Company promised if she 
would still go with them and afford them pro- 
fessional services, that they would make her sup- 
port their care. Thus she and her sgn John, the 
ancestor of all the New England Beechers, came 
to America. Widow Beecher pursued her voca- 
tion in the town of New Haven, apparently to the 
satisfaction of all concerned; for the Town gave 


her a piece of ground for her services in giving the 


rising generation a fair start in life. The field lay 
on what was then Sodom Hill, but is now called 
Mount Pleasant, lying on the old road to Milford. 
One part of it was sold, and on that now stands the 
State Hospital. The other portion remained in 
the family until after the birth of Dr. Beecher, and 
was then sold. Lyman was born in a dwelling 
which is still standing in New ‘Haven, on the 
corner of George and College streets. Some 
ancestral traits will be of interest, at least to 
those curious in physiological heraldry. The 
Beecher blood was dashed with hypochondria. 
Dr. Beecher himself, his father, and his grand- 
father, were, in early life, great sufferers from that 
cause. But in each case, it was confined princi- 
pally to early life, and wore out with years, leav- 
ing a serene and cheerful oldage. All his ances- 
tors were devout and professedly religious men. 
Dr. Beecher’s great-grandmother was the daughter 
of a full-blood Welsh woman—a Roberts. Thus 
_ the blood of the Beechers received a happy mix- 
ture of Welsh blood, with its poetry and music, 
and its insatiable and intolerable love of genealogy; 
for no Welshman ever lived who had not a clear 
genealogical turnpike opened up to Adam’s very 
front door-yard. 

The wife of the second colonial Beecher, viz.— 
of Joseph Beecher, was a woman of great piety, 
and of eminent faith. She had a large troop of 
chiidren. She used to say: “ All my children will 
be converted; I may not live to see it, but they 
willsurely be brought in.” This was fulfilled. The 
last child was seventy years old before he was 
gathered into the church, and that after her death. 

Dr. Beecher’s own mother was a Lyman, a 
family whose blood was made of champagne—joy- 
ous, sparkling, hopeful, and against all rebuff and 
disappointments, hoping still. He wag a seven 
months child, and extremely feeble. His mother 
died four days after his birth. Her sister, Mrs. 
Lot Benton, of North Guildford, having no chil- 
dren of her own, took Lyman, at about three 
months of age, and kept him in her family until 
he began to “fit for college,” which was about his 
seventeenth year. 

Lot Benton was a thorough original; a great, 
kind heart, hedged about with scolding, ill-natured 








“was made, and the work went on. 
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manners. Whoever asked a kindness of him 
surely got it, and a good deal more besides, If 
one came to borrow a hoe, “why don’t you have 
hoes of your own—what do you hang on to your 
neighbors for? Here, come back—take the hoe, 
will ye? I suppose you never will return it— 
will brake it, I guess.” On one occasion Lyman 
Beecher was driving an ox team so as nearly to 
graze a plough which lay upon the ground. “There, 
there, Lyman, you have run over that plough and 
broke it all to pieces.” “Why, uncle Lot, I hayn’t 
touched the plough.” ‘ Well—I’d a great deal 
rather you had, than to have gone so near 
it.” Those who wish to see the character drawn 
out will find it in Mrs. Stowe’s May-Flower, in the 
person of Uncle Tim. 

The manner of Lyman’s studying was in this 
wise: One day while gathering apples in an 
orchard, Uncle Lot says: “Lyman, how should 
you like to study, and go to college?” Wo reply 
The next day 
as they were busy at the same work, Lyman says, 
“Uncle Lot, I think I should like to go to col- 
lege.” Nothing more was said on either side. 
But the lad was forthwith prepared for studying. 
One year of preparation in these days sufticed for 
entering college. He entered Yale College, under 
the presidency of Dr. Dwight, in September, 
1798, at the age of eighteen. 

The class of 1797, of which Dr. Beecher was a 
member, was distinguished for very uniform good 
scholarship. Near the close of his life Dr. Dwight 
declared that, “though several classes had afforded 
some greater men, yet he had never instructed 
more than one other class which as a whole pos- 
sessed an equal amount of talent.” They were 
remarkable for longevity. Twenty-four of the 
thirty-seven were alive in 1848. 

One night, Mr. Beecher was awakened by a 
sound at his window, as if some one were drawing 
cloth through a broken pane of glass; springing 
up, he dimly saw his clothes disappearing thr8ugh 
the broken window—a thief having taken a fancy 
to them. Waiting for no ceremonies of toilet, he 
dashed out through the door after him. The ras- 
cal dropped the clothes at once, and put himself 
to his best speed. But Lyman was not a man to 
be easily out-run, especially when thus stripped to 
the race. After dodging a few times, and turning 
several corners, the catiff was seized and marched 
back by the eager student. He ushered him into 
his room, compelled him to lie down on the floor 
by the side of his bed while he more comfortably 
ensconced in the bed, lay the night long watching 
him ;—the silence being broken only by an occa- 
sional “ die still, sir.” 

In the morning the culprit was taken before a 
magistrate, who was evidently a lineal descendant 
of Justice Shallow. The magistrate, after hearing 
the particulars, asked Mr. Beecher, “whether in 
turning the corners he lost sight of the man at all.” 
He replied, that he was out of sight but a second, 
for he was close upon him, “Ah, well, if you lost 
sight of him at all, then you cannot swear to his 
identity,” and so the man was discharged. Mr. B. 
met the fellow several times afterward, but could 
never catch his eye. 

Mr. Beecher studied theology with Dr, Dwight 
for a year, and then, according to the custom of 
the time, was ready to preach on probation for 
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settlement. We have heard him gay that he had 
great fear that there would be no place left for 
him, the only vacancy that he knew of being filled 
about the time. It is reported of him, that when 
asked to preach on Long Island, he replied, that 
he had but one sermon in the world, and did not 
know as he should ever have another. 

Of his settlement at East Hampton, L. I, the 
following is his own account, contributed to a vol- 
ume of memoirs of the class of 1797, edited by 
Dr. Murdoch, of New Haven: 

*‘T pursued my theological studies at Yale Col- 
lege, under the instruction of President Dwight; 
and in September, 1798, was licensed to preach the 
Gospel by the New Haven West Association. In 
November of the same year, I commenced preach- 
ing on probation at East Hampton, Long Island, 
where J was ordained in September, 1799. My 
chureh and people were of Puritan origin, and 
had from the beginning enjoyed evangelical in- 
struction, and under my predecessor (Dr. Buel) had 
been blessed with repeated and glorious revivals 
of religion. In the latter part of his life, however, 
numbers of young men of his congregation had 
become unsettled in their confidence in the Bible 
and its doctrines, and held revivals of religion in 
light estimation. Iwas favored with three sea- 
sons of special divine influence, in which almost 
three hundred were added to the church, and be- 
fore which the epidemic skepticism passed away. 
In the third year of my ministry, my labors were 
suspended for three-fourths of a year by fever and 
subsequent debility, from which I arose by rural 
exercise and manual labor. During my residence 
at East Hampton, I published four sermons,—the 
History of East Hampton,—on Duelling,—on the 
Government of God desirable,—and a funeral 
discourse.” 

During intervals of his labors, Mr. Beecher was 
remarkably fond of both fishing and hunting, 
and the sea-shore gave abundant opportunity for 
both pursuits, and the inlets, bays, and streams, 
which had fish or wild fowl, were familiar to him, 
His first six children were born at East Hampton, 
His wife was Roxana Foote, of Guildford, Ct., a 
woman of rare natural disposition and endow- 
ments, whose name, at this distance of time from 
her early death, Dr. Beecher cannot mentioa with- 
out emotion. He was settled upon a salary of 
$300 perannum. After the birth of six children, 
he informed his people that he could not live 
upon so small a sum; but offered, if his salary 
were raised to $500, to remain with them for life. 
They refused to increase the salary, and lost their 
pastor. We give again, in his own language, the 
brief account of his next settlement ; 

“In 1810, I received and accepted a call from 
the 1st Congregational church in Litchfield, Conn., 
over which I was installed in June of the same 
year, and with which I continued my connection 
till March, 1826,—the most laborious part of my 
life, In this period J published sermons on the 
Reformation of Morals ;—Building up of waste 
places;—the death of Obookiah ;—the Bible a code 
of Laws ;—the Faith once delivered to the Saints— 
the Design, Rights and Duties of loeal Churches ;— 
and the means of National Prosperity. I also as- 
sisted in the establishment of the Connecticut 
Domestic Missionary Society, the Litchfield County 
Foreign Missionary Society, the Connecticut Edu- 
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cation Society, the American Bible Society, and 
the Christian Spectator and Connecticut Observer. 
These various efforts, with protracted Jabors at 
home and abroad in revivals of religion, again in- 
terrupted my health, and suspended my pastoral 
labors for six months, and sent me again to rural 
exercise and manual labor for more than a year.— 
The results of my Jabors in Litchfield in souls re- 
newed, was about the same as at East Hampton.” 
It was while at Litchfield, that Dr. Beecher re- 
commended total abstinence, as a remedy for in- 
temperance earlier, it is supposed, than any other 
one. As early as 1811, the association of which 
he was a member, had appointed a committee to 
report what could be done to stay the progress of 
intemperance. That report was made, and after 
lamenting the wide-spread danger, discouragingly 
said, that there seemed no feasible remedy. 
Dr. Beecher immediately moved that the com- 
mittee be discharged, and that another committee 
be appointed to report instanter, a remedy for in- 
temperance. He was made chairman, and reported 
resolutions at once, recommending to all Christians 
and good men, the immediate and entire abandon- 
ment of intoxicating drinks. The resolution was 
earried, and this, it is believed, was the first step 
taken in the great history of Total Abstinence. 
The famous six sermons upon Intemperance 
were first written and preached in Litchfield. 
A very dear friend of Dr. Beecher, living about 
four miles from the church, became intemperate. 
This fact moved all his affection and zeal. The 
six sermons were born of a heart full of love and 
grief, and although this did not save the man whose 
ease inspired them, they have, doubtless, saved 
millions of others; and are still read in almost 
every language of the civilized world. 
We add again the Doctor’s account of his re- 
moval to Boston and to Cincinnati : 
“In 1826, I received and accepted a call from 
the Hanover Church in Boston, where I continued 
six and a half years. This, though not the most 
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exhausting, was the most active and intensely in- 
teresting period of my Pastoral life. These years 
were employed almost constantly, at home and 
abroad, in promoting revivals of religion, in which 
many of the orthodox churches were quickened 
and their numbers and moral power greatly aug- 
mented, In this time the “Spirit of the Pilgrims” 
was established for the elucidation and vindication 
of the truth; and it performed successfully the 
work of its day. My publications while in Boston 
were, a Review of the Review of my Sermon on 
the faith once delivered to the saints;—a Reply to 
Johnson’s Report on the Sabbath ;—the Groton 
Rejfort, establishing the rights of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of the State, in opposition to sun- 
dry legal decisions against them ;—Infant Damna- 
tion not a doctrine of the Calvinistie system, in re- 
ply to sundry anonymous writers ;—the Resources 
of the Adversary, preached before the Board of 
Foreign Missions;—the Memory of our Puritan 
Fathers, preached at Plymouth at the anniversary 
of the landing of the Pilgrims ;—Dependence and 
Free Agency ;—Six Sermons on Intemperance, 
preached in Litchfield, and delivered again and 
published in Boston. 

“Tn 1832, I received a call to the Presidency of 
Lane Seminary near Cincinnati, Ohio, where 
pledged endowments of sixty thousand dollars de- 
pended upon my acceptance ; and considering the 
immense importance of an early educated, evan- 
gelical ministry at the West, I accepted the call, 
and for ten years performed the official duties of 
the Institution, and the duties of the Pastoral re- 
lation in the 2nd Presbyterian Church of Cincin- 
nati, Since that time, though released from Pas- 
toral care, I have, till within a few Sabbaths, 
been habitually employed in preaching the Gos- 
pel as before. The trials attendant on rearing 
such an institution in a new country, and the 
agitation of the vexed question, end the rendings 
of the church, and the loss of funds by the pressure 
of the times, have not been small: bat they hay 
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been lightened by the tokens of Divine faver, in 
the addition to my church of many who will | 
trust be saved, and in enabling us to send from the 
Institution, three hundred young men to preach 
the Gospel to the West and Hast, and North and 
South, and to the Pagan and Papal lands, and the 
islands of the sea—Before my arrival at Cinein- 
nati, an active opposition commenced—a fart of 
the general movement which tried Duffield and 
suspended Barnes, and eventuated in regular 
charges against me, and a trial and acquittal before 
Presbytery and Synod. The case was then car- 
ried by appeal to the General Assembly, and by 
the prosecutor withdrawn at his own request, auc, 
as he said, by advice of the friends he had been 
accustomed to consult, and with, I believe, the 
unanimous consent of the General Assembly, cer- 
tainly by a yery large majority.—My publications 
in Cincinnati have been, a small volume on Poli- 
tical Atheism; another, entitled a Plea for the 
West; also a Plea-for Colleges; and Lectures to 
Artisans, published only in the newspapers, 

“In my domestic relations, my cup of mercy, 
though not unmingled with bitterness in the death 
of two beloved wives, two infants, and an adult 
gon in the ministry, has nevertheless been filled 
with pure, copious, and habitual enjoyment, espe- 
cially in the early conversion of my children, and 
their blessed affection for me and usefulness in the 
Church of God.” 

Dr. Beecher is very compactly built, with a 
broad and deep chest ; head, large, and evenly de- 
veloped ; hair, black and erect, receding from his 
forehead; eye, light blue, inclining to gray ; nose, 
large, long, and broad; large mouth; forehead, 
wide and square, rather than high, but much 
higher, in fact, than at first appears. From early 
life he has been quick, restless, energetic, perse- 
vering, and bold. These traits have so strong a 


‘development in public, that an impression exists 


that he is of a hard and severe character,—than 
which nothing can be more untrue. He is, in so 
cial life, deeply affectionate, tender, and simple ; 
in hours of relaxation fond of amusement, of 
music, of field sports, and inclined to mirthful- 


ness, Tis mind is logical, rather than metaphys- 
ical. His reasoning is that of strong common 
sense. His most powerful efforts have been those 


in which his social and moral emotions have re- 
ceived embodiment and expression. It was his 
heart, translated into intellect, that constituted his 
power. It was not Intellect, narrowly defining 
and coldly arranging objective truths, that gave 
him success, Though, after the manner of New 
England, he studied a logical method, and we be- 
lieve valued highly his power of definition end 
statement, and not without good reason either, 
yet other men, his inferiors, have surpassed him 
in this. But, when he had marked out the frame- 
work of his discourse, and, with no inconsider- 
able ability, had gone through with the process of 
construction and proof, he then began to develop 
his peculiar characteristics,—those in which the 
secret of his power Jay. On one occasion he defin- 
ed his ideas of eloquence by saying, “Hloquence is 
logic set on fire.” 

Propositions must be proved. But great moral 
truths have no proof except in the experience of 
the speaker and the consciousness of the hearer. 
When his own emnutions were thoreughly aroused, 

















when he took truth for granted, when his thoughts 
were transfused with the most fervid moral and 
social emotion, and with vigorous tongue, in ori- 
ginal phrase, interlaced with short and glaficing 
illustrations, which glowed and ripened into the 
boldest metaphors, then his power was electrical, 
and the audience was swayed to his sonorous voice 
as trees in a forest to the rush of autumnal winds, 

There was, in his prime, an admirable mingling 
of reasoning, fact, emotion, wit, and pathos. These 
qualities were not pre-arranged, but spontaneous ; 


_ they were not in the sermon as prepared, but in 


his heart who prepared it, 

Dr. Beecher was never a student, but always 
a laborious thinker. He studied with his pen, not 
with books, 

From early in his career, he was afflicted with 
an irritable stomach, which, at some periods, 
threatened to lay him aside from the ministry. 
And nothing but the most skilful care tof his 
own health enabled him, through a long life, to 
go through labors which seem almost incredible. 
At East Hampton, on Long Island, he was familiar 
with every bay and fishing-ground, and with 
every cove where wild fowl resorted. At Litch- 
field, Ct., he resorted to the soil, without forsak- 
ing the rod and the gun, for exercise and health. 
In Boston he rowed in the harbor; sawed his own 
wood; brought home his marketing, for the sake 
of the exercise of carrying a basket.. Dr. Beecher 
became quite an adept in filing and setting 
saws. Much of his studying was done over 
his saw, or with filein hand. On one such occa- 
sion he said, “The way to write easily is to get 
all your thinking done first, and then let the hot 
metal out into the mould of your plan,” baying in 
his mind the idea of metal casting. When the 
weather was bad, the Doctor resorted to his cel- 
lar, where several loads of sand were stored, 
which were lustily shovelled from one side of the 
cellar to the other—like many metaphysical dis- 
putes and casuistries—sand at best, and by discus- 
sion only changed in place. He walked quick, 
worked quick, thought quick, and rode quick. His 
absorption in thought gave rise to absent-minded- 
ness and to forgetfulness, frequently to ludicrous 
stories. On several occasions he entered his neigh- 
bors’ houses in Boston, for his own, and was only 
awakened to the truth by the appearance of the 
kind mistress, who saluted him with — “ Good 
morning, Doctor; we are happy to see you in 
our house.” But, in one ease, in another mansion, 
where the good woman had a sweet heart, but a 
sour tongue, the salutation was more piquant :— 
“ Doctor, if you can’t find your own house, I wish 
you would hire a man to go and show you.” 
Well, it was not very comfortable to have a neigh- 
bor walk into your parlor, with two or three cler- 
gymen in train, appropriate your chairs, call for 
the servants, and even stand at the foot of the 
stairs, calling out, “My dear—my dear—will you 
come down!” Hundreds of stories related of the 
Doctor are mere fictions, or ascriptions to him of 
things belonging to other men. He once said, if 
I should write my own life, the first volume 
should contain the things which I did not do and 
did not say. Nevertheless, not a few are authentic. 

In a trip along the coast of Connecticut, in a 
small craft, for his health, being detained by baf- 
fling winds, it was in the midst of church service, 





on a Sabbath morning, that he landed ata village 
where only the clergyman knew him, He was in 
full sea-rig. His entrance to the audience-room 
attracted no attention, But, when, during the 
prayer, after sermon, he walked up the aisle, and 
began to ascend the pulpit steps, all eyes were on 
him. The young people tittered, and the tithing 
men began to look authoritative, as if business 
was on hand. The officiating clergyman, at the 
close of his prayer, cordially shook him by the 
hand, to the growing surprise of spectators,—not 
lessened by the Doctor’s rising to makesome “ad- 
ditional remarks.” ‘When I began,” we once 
heard the Doctor say, “I could see all the good 
and sober people looking rather grave at such an 
appearance, while all the young people winked at 
each other as if they expected some sport. But 
it was not long before I saw the old folks begin 
to look up and smile, and the young folks to look 
sober.” If any one has heard Dr. Beecher, in one 
of his best moods, in an extemporaneous outburst, 
they can well imagine with what power an appli- 
cation would come from him, and how the sud- 
den transitions of feeling, and the strange con- 
trasts between his weather-beaten appearance and 
seaman’s garb, and his impassioned eloquence, 
would heighten the effect. When he concluded, 
he turned to the pastor and said, “ How could you 
have such a grand sermon without any applica- 
tion?” “I wrote out the body of the sermon, 
meaning to extemporize the application, but after 
you came in it seared it out of my head.” 

The finest effects of his mind are not in his 
writings, but were unexpectedly thrown out in 
the inspiration of speech, or in conversation. 
Many apothegms and condensed sentiments, if 
recorded, would become popular proverbs. 

Dr. Beecher is now nearly eighty years old, and 
is still vigorous and laborious, and his simple hab- 
its, his temperance, his buoyancy and cheerfulness, 
and his habits of physical exercise, have prolonged 
a life to this degree, which began feebly, and which 
has always been threatened by dyspeptic ailments. 
In closing, we may put together several character- 
istic incidents of various kinds, the authenticity of 
which we believe unquestionable. 

He once received from seygral ladies of his 
church a sum of money for his wife, to be used in 
the purchase of a carpet. It was put into his vest- 
pocket, and of course forgotten. There was about 
this time an effort on foot to build an orthodox 
church in a neighboring village, in which the doc- 
tor took great interest. Meeting a gentleman en- 
gaged in the enterprise, the doctor expressed a 
wish to give something towards it himself. Ran- 
sacking his pockets, he discovered this carpet mon- 
ey, and expressed great surprise at its unexpected 
presence. ‘“ Why—when did I get this? I am 
sure I don’t remember this money! Well, it is 
plain Providence provided it for this cause.” Ac- 
cordingly it was given. Not many weeks after, 
the lady donors called, expecting to see a new 
carpet.on the pastor’s parlor, Nothing was known 
about it by the good wife. The doctor was sum- 
moned, and the case stated. ‘There, that was it! 
Iremember now. It must have been the money 
I gave for that church!” a 

When he was about sixty-eight or seventy years 
of age, he visited a son in the interior of Indiana, 
One of the young men in the village kindly vol- 
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unteered to go out with the doctor to hunt. After 
some success, they took a little cireuit each of his 
own. Hearirg the Coctor’s gun, Mr. V. made 
toward him, and to his surprise, saw the doctor, 
boots and. coat off, about twenty feet up a tree, 
and making his way nimbly. “Doctor, doctor, 
what are you doing?” “Ishot asquirrel, and he 
ran into that hole, and I’m determined to have 
him out.” It was only on the promise of his young 
friend that he would go up and eject him, that he 
consented to give over this perilous climbing. 

When about seventy-five years of age, he spent 
a fortnight in the eastern partof Meine. A party 
of gentlemen, at Calais, went with him, upen a 
little expedition into the Indian territories, spend- 
ing several days there hunting and fishing. When 
about to embark upon a chain of lakes in birch 
canoes, the Indian guide, Etienne, rather objected 
to so old a man attempting the adventure, fearing 
that he would give out. He did not know his 
man. The doctor rowed with the best of the 
youngsters; caught more trout than all the party 
together, and returned each day from the various 
tramps, in the Jead; eat his fish on a rock, witha 
sea-biscuit for a trencher, and fingers for knives 
and forks; slept on the ground upon hemlock 
branches under the tent, and, at length, the In- 
dian guide went from the extreme of depreciation 
to the highest expression of admiration in his pow- 
er,—saying, “Ah! old man, all Indian!” 

While residing on Long Island, in early life, he 
was returning home just at evening from a visit to 
old Dr. Woolworth. Seeing what he thought, in 
the dark, to be a rabbit by the road-side, a little 
ahead, he reasoned with himself—‘“ They are ra- 
ther tender animals—if the fellow sits still till I 
come up, I think I could hit him with these books,’ 
a goodly bundle of which he had in his handker- 
chief. Hit him he surely did; only it proved to 
be not a rabbit, but a skunk. The logical sequen- 
ces followed, and he returned to his family in any- 
thing but the odor of sanctity. In after life, being 
asked why he did not reply to a scurrilous attack 
which had been made upon him, the doctor an- 
swered, “I discharged a quarto, once, at a skunk; 
and I then made up my mind never to try it again.” 

During the prevalence of a revival in his 
church, in Boston, the number of persons desiring 
religious conversation was so great, sometimes 
amounting to several hundred, that he was accus- 
tomed to employ younger clergymen to assist bim. 
On one occasion, a young Andoverian was con- 
versing with a person who believed herself to be 
converted, within the doctor’s hearing. The young 
man was probing the grounds of her evidence, and 
among other questions, was overheard asking the 
lady, if she “thought that she was willing to be 
damned for the glory of God.” Instantly starting 
up, the doctor said to him, “ What was that you 
were asking?” ‘I was asking her if she should 
be willing to be damned for the glory of God.” 
“Well, sir, would you be willing?” ‘Yes, sir, I 
humbly hope I should be.” ‘Well, then, sir, you 
ought to be damned.” And, afterwards, he took 
occasion to enlighten him toa better theology. 

The position which Dr, Beecher has held in the 
great moral movements of the day remain to be 
stated. Long may it be before his removal to a 
better land shall give any pen oceasion to write 
this honorable portion of his history. 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. 


BY WILLIAM C. ROGERS. 


PREFACE, 

I propose to furnish to the readers of the Amrrt- 
CAN PHRENOLOGIOAL JouRNAL a series of articles 
upon the Natural History of Man, in which I shall 
endeavor to bring the researches of the most pro- 
found Anatomists, Physiologists, and Naturalists, 
within the reach and comprehension of all, divest- 
ing the subject of the formalities of a strictly scien- 
tific investigation, and yet adhering closely to all 
the facts and arguments which such an investigation 
sets forth. In a word, I shall endeavor to popu- 
larize the study of the Natural History of Man. 

My reasons for doing this are many. I hope 
thereby to call the attention of the young toa sub- 
ject which opens a vast field for the exercise of all 
their intellectual powers, the study of which shall 
divert them from the perusal of the poisonous 
emanations of a corrupt press, and the pursuit of 
which shall enrich, ennoble and adorn their intel- 
lects, upon whose cultivation and power the future 
of our nation depends. 

I do not write so much for the middle-aged and 
the old. With them the twig has long since bent, 
and the tree has become irreparably inclined. I 
write for those who, like myself, are just stepping 
upon the stage of action, and who shall soon pos- 
sess all that is to be prossessed on this earth, who 
shall flourish for a season, and who shall, depart- 
ing hence, leave the impress of their intellect upon 
the destinies of a race—a nation—a world. 

The class for which I write are most of them 
poor in this world’s goods: consequently the ela- 
borate works of Pritchard, Carpenter, Lolly, and 
a host of others, are beyond their reach. I shall 
therefore seek to present to them asynopsis of their 
labors, not confining myself, however, strictly to 
the subject announced in the caption of this arti- 
cle, but bringing in so many of the collaterals as 
shall further the ends for which this journal is pub- 
lished, and in this manner throw light upon the 
science of which it is the exponent in America, 


OHAPTER I. 


The Physical Characteristics of Man which distinguish him from those 
Lower Animals which present the nearest approach to him in general 
Structure and Aspect. 


Turre are not wanting many, even at the pre- 
sent day, who affect to believe that man was ori- 
ginally an ape, and that he learned from long ex- 
perience to walk erect and to employ his hands 
for the purposes for which he now uses them. 

It is true that there are many points of resem- 
blanee between this order of animals and man, 
but when we have collected all the distinctive pe- 
culiarities of man as distinguishing him from this 
class of Mammalia, we will find the difference to 
be greater between these two than that existing 
between any other two species which rank next 
to each other in the whole animal kingdom, 

The first and most striking characteristic of man 
is his erect attitude. 

For this he is fitted by the structure and pecu- 
liar arrangement of his whole osseous system, and 
in comparing him in this respect with the Orang and 
Chimpanzee, which of all other animals most nearly 
resemble him in structure and aspect, it will be ne- 
cessary for us to present only the more general 


differences between the two, in order that we may, 
by avoiding scientific technicalities and minutia, 
arrive at a more satisfactory and comprehensible 
conclusion. 

The heads of all animals are attached to the ver- 
tebral column or back bone, by articular surfaces 
called condyles. In man these condylesare so placed 
that a perpendicular, dropped from the centre of 
gravity of the head, would fall between them, and 
as they have a horizontal direction when the body 
is upright, the weight of the skull is laid vertically 
upon them, and there almost perfectly balanced: 
But as the posterior part of the head is entirely com- 
posed of solid matter, while the anterior part con- 
tains many cavities, the foramen magnum, (whose 
office it is to transmit the spinal cord as it issues from 
the skull, and whose position is directly between the 
condyles), is not placed in the centre of the base of 
the skull, but just behind it, thus compensating 
for the greater specific gravity of the posterior 
part of the head. There is, however, a little over 
compensation, by which the head is inclined to 
droop forward and downward when all the muscles 
are relaxed. This difficulty is obviated by the 
larger size and greater number of the muscles at- 
tached to the head posterior to the condyles, which 
are evidently intended to counteract this over com- 
pensation, and which enable us to preserve the 
head in equipoise for a whole day without fatigue. 

In the Chinpanzee and Orang, however, we find 
this same foramen magnum situated in the middle 
of the posterior third of the base of the skull; 
and, as we descend the seale of mammalia, we find 
that it approaches nearer to the back of the 
skull, and at last comes out nearly in a line with 
its longest diameter, as we see in the horse. 

“The obliquity of the condyles differs in a sim- 
ilar degree. In all mammalia except man, their 
plane is oblique, so that if the head were equally 
balanced upon them, the force of gravity would 
tend to carry it forwards and downwards. In 
man the angle which they make is very small; in 
the orang it isas much as 37°, and in the horse their 
plane is verticle, making the angle 90°.” The con- 
clusions to be deduced from these facts are the fol- 
lowing:—If the horizontal were man’s natural po- 
sition, his head, instead of being nearly balanced 
as in the erect posture, would hang at the end of 
the neck, so that its whole weight would have to 
be supported by some external and constantly act- 
ing power. But for this, nature has made no ade- 
quate provision either in his osseous or muscular 
system. In other mammalia a strong, thick liga- 
ment, called the ligamentum nuche, or ligament of 
the neck, arising from the dorsal and cervical ver- 
tebrm, and inserted into the most prominent part 
of the occiput, maintains the head in this position; 
but of this there is scarcely any trace in man. 
“Tn the horizontal position, therefore, he would 
have the heaviest head, and the least power of sup- 
porting it.” 

It is unnecessary to prove that the erect posi- 
tion is unnatural to the highest order of apes, since 
the converse of the above and the following facts 
in regard to man are true of them. It is true they 
may be taught to assume and maintain it, but it is 
so foreign to their whole physical structure that it 
violates every law of that structure, and, if per- 
sisted in, produces serious constitutional disturb- 
ance, disease, and probably death, 


Another result of the erect attitude of man is the 
position of the face immediately beneath the brain, 
so that its front is nearly on the same plane as the 
forehead, The muzzle of man has little if any pro- 
jection; he is therefore unfitted for the horizontal 
position, since, in that position, he would be un- 
able to seize his food from the ground without 
bringing his forehead and chin, as well as his 
mouth, in contact with it; he would be unable to 
perceive any other odors than those emanating 
from the ground or his own body, and he would 
have to make as painful an effort to examine with 
his eyes any object directly in front of him while 
on all fours, as he would now have to keep his 
eyes fixed upon the zenith. The reverse of all 
this is true in regard to the quadrumana, or four- 
handed animals. Their natural position is un- 
questionably that in which the body is thrown for- 
ward upon the anterior extremities, In this posi- 
tion the head is directed forward without an ef- 
fort, and, from the peculiar manner in which the 
head is articulated with the spine, and from the 
obliquity of their condyles, they are enabled to 
assume the erect position without difficulty and to 
maintain it for a considerable length of time. 

Another result of the erect attitude of man is 
the peculiarly curved arrangement of the verte- 
bral column, its shape, its size, and its develop- 
ments. 

In considering the first of these vertebral cha- 
racteristies we find that a perpendicular, dropped 
from the summit of the spine, would fall exactly 
on the centre of its base, though from its curve no 
such a result would at first be expected.. Thus we 
find the head balanced upon a column so arranged 
that its curves shall diminish the effects of jars, 
jolts and concussions, at the same time that its cen- 
tre of gravity shall be that of the head also. 

From the consideration of the second vertebral 
peculiarity, we find the shape of the spinal column 
to be pyramidal, the apex supporting the head, 
and the base resting upon the centre bone of the 
pelvic arch, the sacrum. In considering, also, the 
size, (the third of the above-mentioned peculiari- 
ties), we find the base of this pyramid to be very 
broad, and to rest upon a broad foundation, thus 
giving strength and security to the whole super- 
imposed weight. 

In examining the developments of the vertebral 
column of all mammalia, we find an exact propor- 
tion existing between the bony processes and the 
muscles thereunto attached. As the head and 
trunk of man is so evenly balanced upon his pel- 
vis, he has no occasion for strong muscles to be 
attached to his dorsal and cervical vertebr; but, 
since his whole weight is to rest upon a narrow 
foundation, and there be balanced during violent 
action, strong muscles are necessary to perform 
these functions, and strong processes needed to give 
these muscles firm attachment, and we find both 
in the lumbar region of the vertebral column. 

The reverse of all this is true of the Orang and 
Chimpanzee. In them the vertebral column is al- 
most a straight line, its shape is much less pyra- 
midal, its size more uniform throughout its whole 
length; and its developments far different from 
those of the human species, In other animals the 
more powerful muscles are situated above their 
loins, and consequently the processes of their dor- 
sal and cervical vertebre are more largely devel- 
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oped than their lumbar. A moment’s reflection 
will show that this state of things can only exist 
in animals whose natural position is horizontal— 
whose vertebral columns are parallel with the sur- 
face of the earth. 

The vertebral column of man rests upon a pel- 
vis of greater proportional width than that of any 
other animal. The contents of the abdomen thus 
have a broad support; while the articulations of 
the thigh bones are thrown very far apart, so as 
to give a wide basis of support; and by the ob- 
lique direction of the whole pelvis, the weight of 
the body is transmitted almost vertically from the 
articulation of the back bone and the sacrum, to 
the upper part of the thigh bones. 

The lower extremities of man have a greater 
proportionate length than those of any other of 
the mammalia, except the kangaroo tribe. It is 
therefore evident that if man’s natural position 
was the horizontal, he would either be compelled 
to travel on his hands and knees, thus dragging 
his legs and feet behind him as useless burdens, or 
to elevate himself upon his toes, with his head 
down, and exert himself violently at every at- 
tempt to rotate his thighs in order to bring them 
forward. But nature never commits such blun- 
ders as these. That which she does she does well, 
and if we study her works closely we find that 
she has adapted all living beings for their partic- 
ular elements, by a delicacy of structure and sim- 
plicity of mechanism which is altogether unrival- 
led in perfection by any of the works of man. 

The thigh bones of the human species are of 
great length, and, by their obliquity, approximate 
each other quite closely at the knees, thus giving 
to man, in his upright position, a graceful and 
firm carriage, which he could not otherwise pos- 
sess, The articular surfaces forming the knee- 
joint in man are very broad, and the whole weight 
of the body rests upon the expanded condyles of 
the tibia, or large. bone of the leg; thence it is 
transmitted to the foot, whose bones, twenty-six 
in number, form an arch, upon the summit of 
which the whole weight of the body rests. This 
arched form of the foot, and the natural contact 
of the heel with the ground, are peculiar to man 
alone. 

It is merely necessary to remark that the legs 
and feet of the Orang and Chimpanzee differ ma- 
terially from those of man, and are so evidently 
intended for horizontal progression, for grasping 
and for climbing, that we wonder at their attain- 
ment of even a weak and imperfect carriage in 
the upright position. 

“The other parts of the human body concerned 
in locomotion are exactly adapted to the peculiar 
construction of the skeleton. The tibia is kept 
erect upon the foot by very powerful muscles 
forming the calf of the leg—a prominence ob- 
served in no other animal in nearly the same de- 
gree. The extensors of the leg upon the thigh 
are much more powerful than the flexors, an ar- 
rangement seen in no other animal. The muscles 
by which the body is kept erect upon the thigh 
are of far greater size than is elsewhere seen. In 
the peculiar form of his trunk man differs from 
most other mammalia. His chest is large, fiat- 
tened in front and expanded laterally ; his breast 
bone is short and broad; the space between the 
lower riks and the pelvis is very considerable; 








and the contents of the abdomen are almost 
entirely supported by the broad and expanded 
bones of the pelvie arch. 

“From all these facts,” and many more which 
our limits have compelled us to omit, “itis an 
indisputable conclusion that the erect attitude 
and biped progression alone are natural to man; 
and we must regard as in a great degree fabulous, 
all those histories of supposed wild men, who, it 
has been said, were found in woods, dumb, hairy, 
and crawling on all fours.” On the other hand, 
a like investigation into the structure, nature and 
habits of the anthropoid, or man-like apes, “‘ would 
prove that their movements are not easy or agile, 
unless they employ all their limbs for the support 
of their bodies;” and consequently it follows, 
that the horizontal is the only natural position for 
them to assume during progression. 

But there is one peculiarity which is the char- 
acteristic of man alone, and that is, the possession 
of two hands, for he only is two-handed. “That,” 
says Cuvier, “ which constitutes the hand, properly 
so called, is the faculty of opposing the thumb to 
the other fingers, so as to seize the most minute 
objects,—a faculty which is carried to its highest 
degree of perfection in man, in whom the whole 
anterior extremity is free, and ean be employed 
in prehension.” “The faculty is chiefly depend- 
ent on the size and power of the thumb; which 
is more developed in man than it is even in the 
highest apes. The thumb of the human hand 
can be brought into exact opposition to the ex- 
tremities of all the fingers, whether singly or in 
combination: whilst in those quadrumana (or 
four-handed animals) which most nearly approach 
to man, the thumb is so short and weak, and the 
fingers so long and slender, that their tips can 
scarcely be brought into opposition, and can never 
be opposed in near contact with each other with 
any degree of force. Hence, although admirably 
adapted for clinging around bodies of a certain 
size, such as the small branches of trees, &e., the 
extremities of the quadrumana can neither seize 
very minute objects with such precision, nor sup- 
port large ones with such firmness, as are essen- 
tial to the dexterous performance of operations 
for which the hand of man is admirably adapted. 
Hence the possession of fowr hands is not, as 
might be supposed, a character which raises the 
animals that exhibit it above two-handed man; 
for none of these four hands are adapted to the 
same variety of actions of prehension of which 
he is capable. There is much truth, then, in Sir 
Charles Bell’s remark, that “we ought to define 
the hand as belonging exclusively to man. There 
isin him what we observe in note of the mam- 
malia that approach him in other respects, a com- 
plete distinction in the functional character of the 
anterior and posterior extremities; the former 
being adapted for prehension alone, and the latter 
for support alone. Thus each function is per- 
formed with a much higher degree of perfection 
than it can be where two such opposite purposes 
have to be united. But it cannot be said with 
truth (as some have maintained) that man owes 
his superiority to his hand alone; for without the 
directing mind, the hand would be comparatively 
valueless. His elevated position is due to his 
mind and its instruments conjointly ; for, if des- 
titute of either, mankind would be speedily ex. 








tinguished altogether, or reduced to a very subor- 
dinate grade of existence,” 

From the above facts and arguments we per- 
ceive that those who consider themselves as over- 
grown apes are, as far as physical characteristics 
are concerned, wrong in their premises, and have 
neither nature nor truth to substantiate their po- 
sition, But if, after a careful perusal of the 
above, they still continue of the same mind, the 
conclusion is irresistible that, however much they 
may differ physically from their reputed fore- 
fathers, the apes, mentally, at least, they have 
made no advance since the creation, and may rea- 
sonably hope, in the course of time, to arrive at 
such a condition of mental apehood, as to be ad- 
mitted by the apes themselves as one of their 
own number, whose ancestors accidentally or 
criminally strayed out of the good old paths of 
their more remote forefathers, 

We have considered those physical characteris- 
tics which most obviously distinguish the order 
Bimana from the order Quadrumana; but there 
are still minuter, but not less important modifica- 
tions and pecularities, which it may not be unin- 
teresting to examine in a cursory manner. 

Man is distinguished from all other tribes of 
living animals by the evenness and equality in 
length of his teeth, and by their close approxima- 
tion in each jaw. Their position is also vertical— 
thus giving to the human face its most character- 
istic feature—the prominent chin, He has no oc- 
easion for a prominent muzzle, since he divides 
his food and raises it to his mouth by the agency 
of his hands, Unlike other animals, he is naturally 
destitute of weapons of offence or defence, and he 
cannot be regarded as their superior in muscular 
power, since he is inferior in swiftness or agility 
to animals of his own, or even inferior size. He 
is so slow of growth, that during his minority 
most other animals acquire their greatest degree 
of strength, gradually sink into decay, and finally 
die of old age. And the length of his life is pro- 
portioned to the length of his minortty, and is 
greater than that of all other mammalia. At birth 
he is the most hélpless of all animals; and is ut- 
terly unable to seek his own food for many years 
after that event. He is inferior to most other ani- 
mals in the acuteness of his special senses, but has 
the ability to educate and improve them, as well 
as his muscular strength also. He possesses the 
power of adaptation to varieties in external con- 
ditions, and is capable of sustaining the highest as 
well as the lowest extremes of temperature and of 
atmospherie pressure. His diet is naturally of a 
mixed kind, but he can support himself on either 
animal or vegetable food exclusively. He is fur- 
ther characterized by a brain of greater size and 
more complexity of structure than any other ani- 
mal, and his superiority in intellect is exactly pro- 
portioned to this great size and complexity ; for 
we find, that those animals which present these 
human characteristics in the greatest degree, also 
give indications of mind, so to speak, in the ratio 
of this degree, 

Man has been enabled, by his superior reason, 
to overcome all apparent defects in his organiza- 
tion, and to subdue all other animals and reduce 
them to subjection unto himself. “ His intellect 
ean searcely suggest the mechanism which his 


hands cannot frame; and he has deyised and con- 
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structed arms more powerful than those which any 
other creature wields, and defences so secure as to 
defy the assaults of all but his fellow-men.” 

For more particular information in regard to 
the subjects treated in this chapter, the reader is 
referred to Dr. Carpenter’s Principles of Human 
Physiology, division 12 of chapter Ist, on the 
‘Characteristics of Man,” from which the un- 
ascribed quotations above contained are taken. 


CHAPTER Il 
The Mental Characteristics of Man, 

Tur mind has occupied itself upon its earthly 
tabernacle, the body, for ages after ages, and yet 
its knowledge of that body’s structure, develop- 
ment, and essence is so imperfect, that when an- 
other thousand years shall have rolled six times 
away, its task will be incompleted—there will be 
mysteries which it cannot fathom, and unsolved 
questions which eternity and God alone can 
answer. 

If this be true of the body, whose every prop- 
erty comes within the reach of our finite senses, 
how much more must it be true of the mind, 
whose presence sanctifies, ennobles, and preserves 
the body, and whose existence is known only by 
the mighty acts which it accomplishes ? 

From a comparison of the mind of man with 
that of the lower animals, we find his character- 
ized by the possession of, 1st, Reason; 2d, Insa- 
tiable desires for knowledge and power; 3d, Ar- 
ticulate language; 4th, Moral sentiments; 5th, 
Belief in a Deity; and, 6th, Hope of immortality. 

Instinct is common to both man and brute, but 
is found to be inversely proportioned to reason; 
hence we say that man is governed by reason and 
the brute by instinct. This leads us to a defini- 
tion of the two terms. 

Reason, the first attribute of the mind of man, 
may be defined to be the intentional’ adaptation 
of means to ends, with a knowledge or belief, on 
the part of the actor, that the means employed 
will produce the ends desired, 

Abercrombie defines reason as ‘‘ the exercise of 
mind, by which we compare facts with each other, 
and mental impressions with external things.”— 
Intellectual Philosophy, see. 10. 

“ An instinct,” says Paley, “is a propensity prior 
to experience and independent of instruction.”— 
Nat. Theol., p. 170. 

“By pure instincts are meant those which, in- 
dependent of all instruction and experience, in- 
stantaneously produce certain actions when pecu- 
liar objects are presented to animals, or when they 
are influenced by peculiar feelings.”— Smellie’s 
Phil. of Nat. Hist., p. 111. 

From the above, we perceive that reason, in 
the highest sense of the term, is a faculty which, 
in man, is superadded to the instincts, and, to a 
limited extent, governs and controls them. We 
say, “to a limited extent,” for man, in common 
with other animals, is swayed by instincts which 
do not acknowledge the supremacy of reason. We 
may therefore safely infer, “that the reasoning 
powers of man differ rather in degree than in kind 
from those of the inferior animals.” 

The second mental characteristic of man we 
have laid down as “An insatiable desire for know- 
ledge and power.” It is this desire, “ peculiar to 


him alone, which urges him to attempt and perse-_ 
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vere, through long successive ages, in the effort to 
obtain a conquest over the physical agencies of the 
elements, and to render the properties of surround- 
ing bodies subservient to his uses and wants. 
While the lower tribes of animals are sports of 
destiny and of external condition, and make no 
efforts to rise in the scale, man, on the other hand, 
gains victories over the elements, and turns their 
most powerful and formidable agencies to the pro- 
motion of his own pleasures and advantages. 
Hence it comes to pass that man is a cosmopolite ; 
that while each tribe among the wild inlari tants 
of the forest can exist in only a comparxt:v ely 
small tract of the earth’s surface, man, witt \% ose 
creatures which he has chosen for his compx- na 
from time immemorial, and has with him inu-.- vis 
wanderings, is capable of living under every clime, 
from the pole to the equator.”"— ard 4 Nat. 
Hist. of Man. 

When the sensual desires of the brute are paci- 
fied, and he is unthreatened -by dai ger, he corr- 
monly falls asleep, or at least remains at rest. 
“But such is not true of man—at least of civilized 
man. With his appetites satisfied—with ample 
provision for every physical necessity, and exempt 
from even the remotest apprehension of harm— 
still, actuated by a class of wants above those of 
his mere animal nature, does he remain awake,— 
observing the objectsand phenomena around him, 
reflecting, perhaps, on his own mysterious nature 
—its complicated relations—its inscrutable des- 
tiny. Or, unsatisfied with the present, is stretch- 
ing his view far into the dim and misty future, 
and judging, or trying to judge, of its fast coming 
events. Nor yet can his expanding mind be 
bounded by the world in which he dwells, but 
grasps at the universe and eternity, and space and 
time are too limited to contain it. 

“This curiosity, this insatiable appetite for 
knowledge, or the discovery of new truths, seems 
an attribute especially of our own nature, and is 
the stimulus ever urging us forward in the path of 
intellectual advancement, Scarce has the infant 
become familiar with the light of heaven; hardly 
does expression begin to brighten its vacant eye, 
ere it evinces its incipient curiosity in touching, 
tasting, smelling, hearkening—and is thus treasur- 
ing up ideas of sensation, which are afterwards to 
be compared, abstracted, combined, or, in other 
words, to be worked up into various new forms, 
constituting new and inexhaustible sourees of men- 
tal progress.” —Sweetzer’s Mental Hygiene, 2d ed., 
pp. 88, 39. 

Associated with this insatiable desire for ad- 
vancement in knowledge and power, is a capabil- 
ity of improvefhent which, we have reason to be- 


' lieve, is as unlimited as this desire is insatiable. 


“To this do we owe all the arts, refinements, and 
comforts of modern life. Intellect is indeed 
power: po bounds can be fixed to it. The laws 
of nature, the force of the elements, the swift 
lightning—are all turned and rendered subservi- 
ent to its mighty purposes.”—Op. Cit., p. 43. 


“One of the most important aids to the use and © 


development of the human mind is the power of 
producing articulate sounds or language, of which, 
as far as we know, man is the only animal in pos- 
session. There is no doubt that many other spe- 
cies have certain powers of communication be- 
tween individuals, but they are probably very 





limited, and of a kind very different from a verbal 
language.”—Curpenter’s Phys., sec. 60. 

It is perfectly obvious to the reflecting mind, 
that the language of reason must be more exten- 
sive than that of instinct, and more 
complicated and comprehensive as reason is supe- 
rior to instinet; and, further, as man is swayed by 
both, his language must be doubly intelligible and 
doubly intricate. Weeping and laughter may be 
regarded as a part of the language of instinct, since 
at times no power of reason can control them, and 
they, as expressive of certain mental conditions, 
appear to be peculiar to man alone. 

Closely allied to spoken language, and the re- 
sult of it, and a high endowment of intellect, do 
we find written language, which is so peculiarly 
a production of human reason, as to be often cited 
as a distinctive evidence of its superiority to brute 
instinct. 

Bnt there remain other characterists of the hu- 
man mind, which, in one view of the subject, are 
as sujerior to reason as reason is superior to in- 
stinct. We refer, in the fourth place, to the moral 
sentiments, which sanctify and ennoble the work- 
ings of intellect, and open to it a vast field of 
knowledge and power which is wholly unknown 
to minds of an inferior grade. 

And, closely allied with the moral sentiments, 
do we find, 5th, a belief in a Deity, and 6th, a 
hope of immortality, as so peculiarly characteris- 
tic of man, as to have won for him the title of 
“The only religious animal.” 

On the 5th of these characteristic attributes of 
man says Carpenter (op. cit. §61):—“This may 
take various forms, but is never entirely absent 
from any race or nation, although (like other in- 
nate tendencies) it may be wanting in individuals. 
Attempts have been made by travellers to prove 
that particular nations are destitute of it; but 
such assertions have been based only upon a limit- 
ed acquaintance with their habits of thought, and 
with their outward observances, For there are 
probably none that do not possess the idea of some 
invisible power external to themselves; whose 
favor they seek, and whose anger they depreeate 
by sacrifice and other religious observances. 
Closely connected with this belief in an unseen ex- 
istence, is the hope of immortality, which has 
been implanted by the Creator in the mind of man; 
and which, developed as it is by the mental eviti- 
vation that is almost necessary for the formation of 
the idea, has been regarded by the philosophers in 
all ages as one of the chief naiwral arguments for 
the immortality of the soul. By. this Immortal 
Soul, the existence of which isthus guessed by man, 
but of whose presence within him he derives the 
strongest assurance from Revelation, man is con- 
nected with beings of a higher order, among whom 
intelligence exists, unrestrained in its exercise by 
the imperfections of that corporeal mechanism 
through which it here operates; and to thisstate,— 
a state of more intimate communion of mind with 
mind, and of creatures with their Creator,—he is 
encouraged to aspire, as the reward of his improve- 
ment of the talents here committed to his charge.” 
— Carpenter, op. cit. § 61. 

Many of my readers may be ready to inquire, 
why I have not considered the possession of a soul 
as the first and most important characteristic of 
man ; and to them I can make no‘ better answer 
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than to cite the following from Pritchard’s Natural 
History of Man :— 

“By some it may be said that man is distin- 
guished from the lower tribes by the possession of 
an immaterial soul, a principle capable of con- 
scious feeling, of intellect and thought. To many 
it may appear a paradox to ascribe a soul to the 
inferior tribes of erveation, yet it is difficult to dis- 
eover a valid argument limiting its possession to 
man. The phenomena of feeling, of desire and 
aversion, of love and hatred, of fear and revenge, 
and the perception of external relations as mani- 
fested in the life of the brute, imply, not only 
through the analogy which they display to the hu- 
man faculties, but likewise from all that we can 
learn or conjecture of their particular nature, the 
superadded existence of a principle distinct from 
the mere mechanism of material bodies, That such 
a principle must exist in all beings capable of sen- 
sation, or of anything analogous to human passions 
or feelings, will hardly be denied by those who 
pereeive the force of arguments which metaphysi- 
cally demonstrate the immaterial nature of the 
mind. Though we may doubt that beasts have 
imperishable souls like men, we may venture to 
conjecture that there may be immaterial essences of 
divers kinds, and endowed with various attributes 
and capabilities." Pritchard, op. cit. p. 2. 

There are many who, from the consideration of 
the mere physical characteristics of man, might con- 
elude that, since “he is a being composed of the 
same materials and framed on the same principles 
as the creatures he has trained for his service, and 
slays for food,”—since “the points of resemblance 
are innumerable, and extend into the arrangements 
of that mechanism which maintains the physical 
life of the body, admits of its decay, brings for- 
ward its development and prepares a succession of 
similar beings to perpetuate the race,”—the savage 
was man’s only natural and happy condition. 
They contend, further, that, in the early days of 
his creation, he inhabited a warm and genial cli- 
mate, abounding in all the productions necessary 
for his support and preservation, that he lived soli- 
tary, naked and savage, roamed without care or 
thought over the face of the earth which he held 
in common with the brute, and fed at will on the 
roots and fruits which the teeming soil spontane- 
ously brought forth. ‘Then, say they, he was pure 
and innocent, exempt from all those multiform and 
painful maladies which now afilict and shorten his 
career ; his life glided on in a smooth and happy 
current, and when death at last overtook him, it 
came, not asat present, fraught with pains and ter- 
rors, but like the tranquil sleep which steals over 
the wearied senses of innocent childhood. Here, free 
from all those lights and shadows of the soul which 
spring from cultivated intellect, like the brutes, he 
was happy in the bare consciousness of existence— 
in exercising his limbs—in basking in the sunshine, 
or cooling himself in the shade,—and in the grati- 
fication of his mere animal propensities.” —Sweet- 
zer, op. cit. pp. 41-2. . 

But those, on the other hand, who have not only 
studied the physical characteristics of man by them- 
selyes, but also considered their relations to his 
mental characteristics, perceive that, though man 
mzy be corporeally a brute, yet intellectually he 
is almost a god, Perceiving the intimate connec- 


tion between mind and body, they have studied 
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into the functions of each separate organ of the 
latter, knowing that, as mind itself is immaterial, 
our only means of studying its nature and essence 
with success, is to inform ourselves correctly on all 
subjects connected with its material organs, They 
have studied into the structure and functions of 
every organ in the human mechanism, and, by the 
assistance of comparative anatomy, have, with two 
or three minor exceptions, ascertained the exquisite 
adaptation of each separate part to the performance 
of its particular function. And that which is true of 
other portions of the body is equally true of the 
brain. “To many who have studied the functions 
of its different parts, there appears the same ad- 
mirable adaptation of tuem to the external world, 
and to the order of Providence embodied in the 
constitution of that world, as is recognized in the 
ease of the other organs previously considered. We 
discover organs and faculties of observation directly 
related to the qualities of external objectsand beings; 
organs and faculties relating to their phenomena; 
organs and faculties relating to their agencies, and 
the consequences which they produce; and organs 
and faculties relating to man as an individual, and 
as a social, a moral, and areligious being. On con- 
templating these endowments and relations, and 
the order of God’s providence administered 
through them, the intelligent mind thrills with 
vivid emotions of love, gratitude, and admiration 
for their Great Author. A ‘present Deity’ is felt 
to be no longer a figure of speech, or a flight of 
poetry, but a positive and operating reality. We 
not only feel that ‘we live, and move, and have 
our being’ in God, but become acquainted with 
the means through which his power, wisdom and 
goodness affect us, and discover that we are invited, 
as his moral and intelligent creatures, to co-oper- 
ate in the fulfilment of his designs, The beauti- 
ful exclamations of King David, ‘If I climb upinto 
heaven, ‘Thou art there; if Igo down to hell, Thou 
art there also; if I take the wings of the morn- 
ing and remain in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
even there shall Thy hand lead me, and Thy right 
hand shall hold me,’ become positive, scientific 
truths; and man takes his true station as the in- 
terpreter and administrator of nature under the 
guidance of nature’s God.”—Combe on Secular 
Education. (Moral and Intellectual Science), p. 370. 

Such investigations show us the relative value 


of our two natures—show us that the body is but _ 


the tempvurary abiding-place of the soul—the re- 
ception-room through which that soul must pass 
before it can be ushered into the presence of its 
great Creator. Then let us away with the spe- 
cious sophistry that would elevate the body and 
deprave the soul, by making man, who was crea- 
ted ‘a little lower than the angels,” a very brute 
indeed: Let us study the influence of the body 


upon the mind, ascertain the mutual relations ex- 


isting beneath the two, learn the common laws 
which affect them both, and then so use our know- 
ledge that the whole strength and energy of the 
one shall be devoted to the perfecting and enno- 
bling the other. Then shall we learn that 


“Tt is not all of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die.”? 


“Tntelleet is indeed power—no bounds can be 
affixed to it.” And when we consider what that 
intellect has done and what it isstill continuing to 
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do, we may reasonably expect that a power so vast, 
so boundless, so sublime, is yet in the infancy of 
its vastness, its immensity, its sublimity. Its fu- 
ture is so dazzlingly glorious that, like the sun, 
none but the eagle-like in spirit can gaze upon it 
unblinded an unappalled. 

No! Ignorance is not bliss, and it cannot be folly 
to be wise! ! 


Mechanical Dogartent, 








MANUFACTURE OF GLASS: 


ITS HISTORY AND MYSTERY. 


NUMBER TWO, | 

Tue elasticity and fragility of glass are amongst 
its most extraordinary phenomena, Its elasticity 
exceeds that of almost all other bodies. If two 
glass balls are made to strike each other at a given 
force, they recoil, by virtue of their elasticity, will 
be nearly equal to the original impetus. Con- 
nected with its brittleness are some very singular 
facts. Take a hollow sphere, with a hole, and 
stop the hole with your finger, so as to prevent 
the external and internal air from communicating, 
and the sphere will fly to pieces by the mere heat 
of the hand. Vessels made of glass that has been 
suddenly cooled possess the curious property of 
being able to resist hard blows given to them 
from without, but will be instantly shivered by 
a small particle of flint dropped into their cavities. 
This property seems to depnd upon the compara- 
tive thickness of the bottom. The thicker the 
bottom is, the more certainty of breakage by this 
experiment. Some of these vessels, it is stated, 
have resisted the strokes of a mallet, given with 
sufficient foree to drive a nail into wood; and 
heavy bodies, such as musket balls, pieces of iron, 
bits of wood, jasper, bone, c&e., have been east into 
them from a height of two or three feet without 
any effect; yet a fragment of flint, not larger than 
a pea, let fall from the fingers at a height of only 
three inches, has made them fly. Nor is it the 
least wonderful of these phenomena that the glass 
does not always break at the instant of collision, 
as might be supposed. A bit of flint, literally the 
size of a grain, has been dropped into several 
glasses successively, and none of them broke; but, 
being set apart and watched, it was found that 
they all flew in less than three quarters of an 
hour. This singular agency is not confined to flint. 
The same effect will be produced by diamond, 
sapphire, porcelain, highly-tempered steel, pearls, 
and the marbles that boys play with. 

Several theories have been hazarded in expla- 
nation of the mystery; but none of them are satis- 
factory. Euler attempted to account for it on the 
principle of percussion; but if it were produced 
by percussion the fracture would necessarily be 
instantaneous. The best solution that can be offer- 
ed, although it is by no means free from difficul- 
ties, refers the cause of the disruption to electricity. 
There is no doubt that glass, which has been sud- 


denly cooled, is more electric than glass that has . 


been carefully annealed—a process which we will 
presently explain; and such glass has been known 
to crack and shiver from a change of temperament, 
or from the slightest scratch, The reason is ob- 
vious enough. When glass is suddenly cooled 
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from the hands of the artificer, the particles on 
the outer side are rapidly contracted, while those 
on the inner side, not being equally exposed to 
the influence of the atmosphere, yet remain in a 
state of expansion. The consequence is that the 
two portions are established on conflicting relations 
with each other, and a strain is kept up between 
them which would not exist if the whole mass 
had undergone a gradual and equal contraction, 
so that when a force is applied which sets in mo- 
tion the electric fluid glass is known to contain, 
the motion goes on propagating itself till it accu- 
mulates a power which the irregular cohesion of 
the particles is too weak to resist. This action of 
the electric fiuid will be better understood from 
an experiment which was exhibited before the 
Royal Society upon glass vessels with very thick 
bottoms, which, being slightly rubbed with the 
finger, broke after an interval of half an hour. 
The action of the electric fluid in this instance is 
sufficiently clear; but why the contact with frag- 
ments of certain bodies should produce the same 
result, or why that result is not produced by con- 
tact with other bodies of even greater size and 
specific gravity, is by no means obvious. 

Amongst the strangest phenomena observed in 
glass are those which are peculiar to tubes. A 
glass tube placed in a horizontal position before a 
fire, with its extremities supported, will acquire a 
rotary motion round its axis, moving at the same 
time towards the fire, notwithstanding that the 
supports on which it rests may form an inclined 
plane the contrary way. If it be placed on a glass 
plane—such as a piece of window glass—it will 
move from the fire, although the plane may in- 
cline in an opposite direction. If it be placed 
standing nearly upright, leaning to the right 
hand, it will move from east to west; if leaning 
to the left hand, it will move from west to east; 
and if it be placed perfectly upright, it will not 
move at all. The causes of these phenomena are 
unknown, although there has been no lack of hy- 
potheses in explanation of them.* 

It is not surprising that marvels and paradoxes 
should be related of glass, considering the almost 
incredible properties it really possesses. Seeing 
that it emits musical sounds when water is placed 
in it, and it is gently rubbed on the edges; that 
these sounds can be regulated according to the 
quantity of water, and that the water itself leaps, 
frisks, and dances, as if it were inspired by the 
music ; seeing its extraordinary power of condens- 
ing vapor, which may be tested by simply breath- 
ing upon it; and knowing that, slight and frail as 
it-is, it expands less under the influence of heat 
than metallic substances, while its expansions are 
always equable and proportioned to the heat, a 
quality not found in any other substance, we can- 
not be much astonished at any wonders which 
are superstitiously or ignorantly attributed to it, 
or expected to be elicited from it. One of the 
most remarkable is the feat ascribed to Archime- 
des, who is said to have set fire to the Roman fleet 
at the siege of Syracuse by the help of burning 





* The most plausible reason assigned is that of the ex- 
pansion of the tube towards the fire by the influence of the 
heat. The fallacy of this theory is at once shown by the 
fact that, although heat does expand bodies, it does not in- 
crease their weight ; therefore, notwithstanding that one 
side of the tube may be expanded, its equilibrium will re- 
main unimpaired. 














glasses. The fact is attested by most respectable 
authorities, [Diodorus Siculus, Tzetzes, Galen, 
Lucian, Anthemius, and others] but it is only right 
to add that it is treated as pure fable Kepler 
and Descartes, than whom no men were more 
competent to judge of the possibility of such an 
achievement. Tzetzes relates the matter very cir- 
cumstantially; he says that Archimedes set fire to 
Marcellus’s navy by means of a burning glass 
composed of small square mirrors, moving every 
way upon hinges; which, when placed in the sun’s 
rays, directed them upon the Roman fleet so as to 
reduce it to ashes at the distance of a bow-shot. 
Kircher made an experiment founded upon this 
minute description, by which he satisfied himself 
of the practicability of at least obtaining an ex- 
traordinary condensed power of this kind. Hay- 
ing collected the sun’s rays into a focus, by a num- 
ber of plain mirrors, he went on increasing the 
number of mirrors until at last he produced an 
intense degree of solar heat; but it does not ap- 
pear whether he was able to employ it effectively 
as a destructive agent at along reach. Buffon 
gave a more satisfactory demonstration to the 
world of the capability of these little mirrors to 
do mischief on a small scale. By the aid of his 
famous burning-glass, which consisted of one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight little plain mirrors, he pro- 
duced so great a heat as to set wood on fire ata 
distance of two hundred and nine feet, and to 
melt lead at a distance of one hundred and twen- 
ty, and silver at fifty; but there is a wide dispar- 
ity between the longest of these distances and the 
length of a bowshot, so that the Archimedean feat 
still remains a matter of scientific speculation. 

In the region of glass, we have a puzzle as con- 
founding as the philosopher’s stone (which, oddly 
enough, is the name given to that color in glass 
which is known as Venetian brown sprinkled 
with gold spangles), the elixar vite, or the squar- 
ing of the circle, and which has occasioned quite 
as much waste of hopeless ingenuity. Aristotle, 
one of the wisest of men, is said, we know not on 
what authority, to have originated this vitreous 
perplexity by asking the question, “Why is not 
glass malleable?” The answer to the question 
would seem to be easy enough, since the quality 
of malleability is so opposed to the quality of vit- 
rification, that, in the present state of our know- 
ledge (to say nothing about the state of know- 
ledge in the time of Aristotle) their co-existence 
would appear to be impossible, But, looking at 
the progress of science in these latter days, it 
would be presumptuous to assume that anything 
is impossible. Until, however, some new law of 
nature, or some hitherto unknown quality shall 
have been discovered by which antagonist forces 
ean be exhibited in combination, the>solution of 
this problem may he regarded as at least in the 
last degree improbable. . 

Yet, in spite of its apparent irreconcilability 
with all known laws, individuals have been known 
to devote themselves assiduously to its attain- 
ment, and on more than one occasion to declare 
that they had actually. succeeded, although the 
world has never been made the wiser by the dis- 
closure of the secret. A man who is possessed 
with one idea, and who works at it incessantly, 
generally ends by believing against the evidence 
of facts. It isin the nature of a strong faith to 


Se LY OS ey 
endure discouragement and defeat with an air of 
martyrdom, as if every fresh failure was a sort of 
suffering for truth’s sake. And the faith in the 
malleability of glass has had its martyrology as 
well as faith in graver things. So far back as the 
time of Tiberius, a certain artificer, who is repre 
sented to have been an architect by profession, 
believing that he had succeeded in making vessels 
of glass as strong and ductile as gold or silver, 
presented himself with his discovery before the 
Emperor, naturally expecting to be rewarded for 
his skill. He carried a handsome vase with him, 
which was so much admired by Tiberius that, in 
a fit of enthusiasm, he dashed it upon the ground 
with great force to prove its solidity, and finding, 
upon taking it up again, that it had been indented 
by the blow, he immediately repaired it with a 
hammer. The Emperor, much struck with so eu- 
rious an exhibition, inquired whether anybody 
else was acquainted with the discovery, and being 
assured that the man had strictly preserved his 
secret, the tyrant instantly ordered him to be be- 
headed, from an apprehension that if this new 
production should go forth to the world it would 
lower the value of the precious metals,* 


The secret, consequently, perished. A chance, 


however, arose for its recovery during the reign 
of Louis XIII., a period that might be considered 
more favorable to such undertakings; but unfor- 
tnnately with no better result. The inventor on 
this occasion submitted a bust formed of malleable 
glass to Cardinal Richelieu, who, instead of re- 
warding him for his ingenuity, sentenced him to 
perpetual imprisonment, on the plea that the in- 
vention interfered with the vested interests of the 
French glass manufacturers.+ We should have more 
reliance on these anecdotes of the martyrs of glass 
if they had bequeathed to mankind some clue to 
the secret that is supposed to have gone to the 
grave with them. To die for a truth, and at the 
same time to conceal it, is not the usual course of 
heroic enthusiasts. 

Many attempts have been made to produce a 
material resembling glass that should possess the 
quality of malleability, and respectable evidence 
is not wanting of authorities who believed in its 
possibility, and who are said to have gone very 
near to its accomplishment. An Arabian writer} 
tells us that malleable glass was known to the 
Egyptians; but we must come closer to our own 
times for more explicit and satisfactory testimony. 
Descartes thought it was possible to impart mal- 
leability to glass, and Boyle is reported to have 
held the same opinion. But these are only specu- 
lative notions, of no further value than to justify 
the prosecution of experiments. Borrichius, a 
Danish physician of the seventeenth century, de- 
tails an experiment by which he obtained a mal- 
leable salt, which led him to conclude that as 
glass is for the most part only a mixture of salt 
and sand, he saw no reason why it should not be 
rendered pliant. The defect of his logic is obvi- 
ous; but, setting that aside, the fallacy is practi- 
cally demonstrated by his inability to get beyond 
the salt. Borrichius also thought that the Roman 


i 
* This story is attested, with slight variations, by several 
writers—Petronius, Dion Cassius, Pliny, and Isidorus. 


Pliny says that the populace, imagining that their interests F 


would be injured by the discovery, destroyed the work- 
house, tools, and dwelling of the artificer. 
+ Blancourt. t Ibn Abd Alhakim. 
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who made the vase for Tiberius may have success- 
fully used antimony as his principal ingredient. 
Such suppositions, however, are idle in experi- 
mental science which furnishes you at once with 
the means of putting their truth or falsehood to 
the test. There is a substance known to modern 
chemistry, luna cornea, a solution of silver, 
which resembles horn or glass, is transparent, 
easily put into fusion, and is capable of bearing 
the hammer. Kunkel thought it was possible to 
produce a composition with a glassy exterior that 


- should possess the ductile quality; but neither 


of these helps us towards an answer to Aristotle’s 
question. Upon a review of the whole problem, 
and of everything that has been said and done in 
the way of experiment and conjecture, we are 
afraid we must leave it where we fcund it. The 
malleability of glass is still a secret. 

Dismissing history and theory, we will now step 
into the Glass House itself where the practical 
work of converting sand into goblets, vases, mir- 
rors and window-panes is going forward with a 
celerity and accuracy of hand and head that can- 
not fail to excite wonder and admiration. As the 
whole agency employed is that of heat, the inte- 
rior of the manufactory consists of furnaces spe- 
cially constructed for the progressive processes to 
which the material is subjected before it is sent 
out perfected for use. Look round this extensive 
area, where you see numbers of men in their shirt 
sleeves, with aprons before them, and various im- 
plements in their hands, which they exercise 
with extraordinary rapidity, and you will soon 
understand how the glittering wonders of glass 
are produced. Of these furnaces there are three 
kinds, the first called the calear, the second the 
working furnace, and the third the annealing 
oven, or lier. 

The calear, built in the form of an oven, is used 
for the calcination of the materials preliminary to 
their fusion and vitrification. This process is of 
the utmost importance:—it expels all moisture 
and carbonic acid gas, the presence of which 
would hazard the destruction of the glass pots in 
the subsequent stages of manufacture, while it 
effects a chemical union between the salt, sand 
and metallic oxides, which is to prevent the alkali 
from fusing and volatilizing, and to ensure the 
vitrification of the sand in the heat of the working 
furnace to which the whole of the materials are 
to be afterwards submitted. 

The working furnace, which is round and gen- 
erally built in the proportion of three yards in 
diameter to two in height, is divided into three 
parts, each of which is vaulted. The lower part, 
made in the form of a crown, contains the fire, 
which is never put out. Ranged round the cir- 
cumference inside are the glass-pots or crucibles, 
in which the frit, or calcined materiel, is placed 
to be melted; and from several holes in the 
arch of the crown below issues a constant flame 
which, enveloping the crucibles, accomplishes the 
process of melting. Round the exterior of the 
furnace you perceive aseries of holes or mouths; 
these are called boccas from the Italian, and it is 
through them the frit is served into the crucibles 
and taken out when melted. The volume of heat 
is here so intense, that the boceas are provided 
with movable collars or covers, generally com- 
posed of lute and brick, to screen the eyes of the 





workmen, who stand outside in recesses formed 
for the purpose in the projections of the masonry. 
The severest part of the work arises when any of 
the pots, or crucibles, happen to become cracked or 
worn out, in which case the bocca must be entirely 
uncovered, the defective pot taken out with iron 
hooks and forks, and a new one substituted in its 
place through the flames by the hands of the 
workman. In order to enable him thus literally 
to work in the fire, he is protected by a garment 
made of skins in the shape of a pantaloon, and 
heavily saturated with water. This strange gar- 
ment completely covers him from head to foot, 
all except his eyes, which are defended by glasses, 

The material being now melted, is fashioned into 
the desired forms by the hands of the workmen 
while it is yet hot, and then placed to cool gra- 
dually in the third furnace, or annealing oven, 
called the lier. This oven is a long, low chamber 
heated at one end, and farnished with movable 
iron trays or pans, called fraiches, from the French, 
upon which the various articles are set down, and 
finally removed, when they are sufficiently cold, 
through an opening which communicates with the 
sarosel, or room where the finished articles are 
kept. 

The intensity of the fire requires that the furnaces 
and crucibles should be constructed of materials 
the least fusible in their nature, and the best cal- 
culated to resist the violent and incessant -action 
of heat; or the manufacturer will incur the most 
serious losses and delays from casualties which, 
even after the most careful and costly outlay, can- 
not be always averted. The crucibles especially 
demand attention in this respect, in consequence 
of the solvent property of some of the materials 
which are melted in them. These crucibles are 
deep pots, varying in size according to the extent or 
objects of the manufacture; and some notion may 
be formed of the importance attached to them 
from the fact that they are not unfrequently made 
large enough to contain individually no less than 
a ton weight of glass, 

Great skill and care are requisite in their struc- 
ture so as to adapt them to the temperature in 
which their qualities are to be tested; and even 
with the utmost attention that can be bestowed 
upon them they are often found to break soon 
after they are exposed to the furnace, by which 
heavy losses are entailed upon the manufacturer. 
Noris this the only point which must be considered. 
The size of the crucible should bear a propor- 
tionate relation to that of the furnace, or one of 
two consequences, equally to be avoided, will 
ensue: either that there will be a waste of fuel if 
the crucibles are too small, or an inadequate heat, 
if they are too large. 

The initial movement of the glass-blower is to 
dip a hollow iron rod or tube, about five feet long, 
through the bocca, into one of the crucibles con- 
taining the melted glass, Having collected at the 
end of the tube a sufficient quantity of material 
for the article he is about to fashion—a drinking 
glass, finger glass, jug, or whatever it may be (which 
requires, perhaps, two or three dips, according to 
the quantity he wants), he withdraws the tube and 
holds it perpendicularly for a few seconds with the 
heated mass downwards, till the fluid drops and 
lengthens by its own momentum beyond the end 
of the tube. He then quickly raises it, and rolls it 


on a smooth horizontal plate till it acquires a cy- 
lindrical form. When he has got it into this shape, 
he applies his mouth to the opposite end of the 
tube, and blows it into the heated mass, which 
swiftly becomes distended into a sphere. But as 
the globe thus obtained is not rendered sufficiently 
thin for his purpose by a single blowing, he re- 
heats it by holding it within the furnace, and then 
blows again, repeating the operation till he brings 
it to the desiderated size and consistency. Thus 
prepared, he swings it in the air like a pendulum, 
or twirls it round and round rapidly, according to 
the elongated or circular form he requires, the 
molten particles obeying the tendency of the force 
and motion employed. 

Having advanced to this stage, and the mass 
being ready for fashioning, new instrument is 
brought to bear upon it. This is a small solid 
round iron rod, called the pontil, upon one end 
of which a lesser portion of material is collected 
by another workman, and this portion being 
applied to the extremity of the globe already 


formed rapidly adheres to it. The whole is now 
detached from the tube, or blow-pipe, by simply 
damping the point of contact which causes the 
glass to crack, so that a stroke upon the tube sepa- 
rates it safely, leaving a small hole in the globe 
where the tube had originally entered. 

By this time the temperature of the mass has 
cooled down, and it becomes necessary to reheat 
it, which is done as before. The artificer next 
seats himself on a stool with elevated arms, upon 
which he rests the pontil, which he grasps and 
twirls with his left hand, having thus a command 
over the red-hot glass with his right hand, in 
which he holds a small iron instrument called a 
procello, consisting of two blades with an elastic 
bow, similar to a sugar tongs. With this little in- 
strument the whole work of fashioning is per- 
formed, and as it must be completed while the 
glass is yet ductile, having always, however, the 
power of re-heating it when necessary, the process 
is effected with wondrous celerity. By the aid of 
the procello he enlarges or contracts the mass, 
which he adapts to its motions with his left hand, 
and where any shapeless excrescences appear, he 
instantly cuts them off with a pair of scissors, as 
easily as if they were so much lace or cotton. 
And thus, almost in less time than it has occupied 
us in the description, articles of the most exquisite 
form and delicacy are created by the art-magic of 


those Vulcans of the glass-furnace. 





That which chiefly excites astonishment and ad- 
miration in the spectator is the ease and security 
with which a material so fragile is cut, joined, 
twirled, pressed out, and contracted, by the hands 
of the workman. Long practice alone can ensure 
the requisite certainty and quickness of manipu- 
lation, and the eye must be highly educated to its 
work before it can achieve off-hand, and, by a sort 
of .accomplished instinct, the beautiful shapes 
which are thus rapidly produced. 

The moment the article is finished, it is detached 
from the pontil and dropped into a bed of ashes, 
from whence it is removed while it is yet hot, by 
a pronged stick or wooden shovel, to the tray, to 
be deposited in the annealing oven, where it is 
gradually cooled. 

In making crown-glass, which is used for win- 
dows, a slight alteration in the process is observed, 
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When the globe is prepared as before at the end 
of the tube, it is flattened at its extremity by 
pressure against a plain surface—the new material 
at the end of the pontil is then attached to the 
flattened side, and the whole mass detached from 
the tube, leaving a circular hole at the point of 
separation. The mass is now twirled round and 
round, at first slowly, then more quickly, till its 
diameter, obeying the centrifugal force, becomes 
wider and wider, the whole expanding in pro- 
portion. At last, as the motion increases in ve- 
locity, the doubled portion suddenly bursts open, 
the whole forming a plain disk of uniform density 
throughout, except at the spot in the centre where 
the pontil is attached to it, and where there is ac- 
cumulated that small lump which is vulgarly 
ealled a bull’s eye. The most surprising incident 
in this process is the bursting open of the flattened 
globe, a cireumstance which would shiver the en- 
tire mass if it were not kept up at a certain heat. 








Curnts of the Alanth. 


DOMESTIC. 








TRE principal topic of interest in the Congressional pro- 
ceedings during the past month, has been the discussion in 
the Senate, of a set of resolutions offered by Gen. Cass, re- 
affirming the Menroe doctrine, on the question of European 
occupancy of American soil. In this debate, the principal 
speakers have been Messrs. Cass, Hale, Soule, Seward, Ma- 
son and Clemens. Senator Rusk, as Chairman of the Spe- 
cia! Committee on the Emigrant Route to the Pacific, has 
brought in a bill authorizing the President te cause to be 
constructed a railroad frem the Valley of the Mississippi to 
the Pacific, from such points as he may designate. The 
bill grants the right of way 3800 feet through the public 
lancs, and appropriates alternate sections of land for its 
construction—6 miles on each side of the road through the 
States, and 12 miles through the Territories, and $20,000,000 
to be raised on 5 per cent. bonds, payable in 50 years. 
The subject was debated with great interest, a majority of 
the speakers favoring the construction of a railroad to the 
Pacific, theugh opposed to this bill as putting too much 
yower into the hands of the President. The discussion is 
not yet completed. 

The Legislature of New Jersey met on the 12th of January. 
The Message of Gov. Fort gives a favorable view of the 
general prosperity of the State. Among the improvements 
in legislation within the last two years, he notices the estab- 
lishment of the district system for the election of members 
of the Legislature, the Homestead exemption to the amount 
of $1,000, and the acts in relation to Insurance and Plank 
Roads. He recommends the enactment of measures for 
increasing the benefits of the Free School System, and the 
improvement of education in general. The Message a!so 
contains a review of the Banking operations of New Jer- 
sey, and suggests various measures to protect the commu- 
nity from monetary fluctuations and bankruptcies. 


The Governor recommends to the Legislature the asser- 
tion of essential, just and well-founded views of interna- 
tional policy, and thatthe attention of our co-States be in- 
vited to a renewed consideration of the subject. 


The Legislature of Michigan assembled at Lansing, on 
the 5th of January. In the message of Governor McClel- 
land, the affairs of the State are discussed at length and 
with much ability. The fmancial condition of the State is 
in a most flourishing condition, and with economy and ju- 
dicious government. Goy. McC. trusts that in a few years 
the public debt of Michigan will be liquidated and the peo- 
ple be relieved entirely from State taxation. 


£olitary confinement has been substituted in place of ca- 
pital punishment, and Gov. McC, desires to see the principle 
carried out and fully tested. To this end, he concurs with 
the Prison Inspectors in recommending the construction of 
suitable cells. 


The educational system of the State, it is thought, is 
sufficient to carry into effect the provisions of the Constitu- 

















tion. A Normal School has been established at Ypsilanti, 
which has been placed under the charge of an able and 
competent Superintendent. The building for the school hav- 
ing been finished, was dedicated with appropriate cere- 
monies, and a Teachers’ Institute established on the 5th of 
October last. Two hundred and fiity teachers enrolled their 
names as members of the institute, which was held for 
three subsequent weeks. More than one hundred lectures, 
familiar or written, were delivered before the institute on 
subjects connected with the teacher’s vocation. The plan 
pursued was unanimously approved by the teachers. It 
has been decided by the Board of Education, that the schoo} 
shall be opened in April next, tor those who inay wish to 
prepare themselves to take charge of the primary and union 
schoo!s, and a thorough English and scientific course for 
all pupi's. 

The Constitution required the election by the people of 
Regents of the State University at Ann Arbor, the reduction 
of ther number, and a reconstruction and reorganization 
of the Poard, making the President of the University their 
presiding officer. This requirement bas been fulfilled, and 
it is believed the change will prove advantageous. The 
academic department has also been reorganized, and at 
the present time consists of a Presidentand six Professors. 
There are now sixty students in the under graduate class. 
The Library is small and deficient. The medical depart- 
ment is flourishing, and it numbers one hundred and sixty 
students. The University labors under financial difficulties 
which should be relieved. 


The message of Gov. Wright, of Indiana, takes strong 
ground in favor of the multiplication and improvement of 
Common Schoo's. : 

‘We musi,’’ says he, ‘Shave a general, uniform and uni- 
versal Common School system. We must make education 
free to every child in the State. We must, by wise legisla- 
tion. provide such facilities for thorough yet free instruc- 
tion in our public schoo!s as to render unnecessary and ulti- 
mately to break down those select schools in which classes 
of society are educated. We must place the children of 
every class of society upon the same level, using the same 


books, having the same system of instruction, and enjoy- 


ing the same facilities for acquiring the first rudiments of 
thought, knowledge and information. We cannot preserve 
our free institutions short of a universal system of educa- 
tion. We must, in the language of our new Constitution, en- 
courage by all suitable means moral, intellectual, scientific 
and agricultural improvement, and provide by law a gen- 
eral system of Common Schoo!s, wherein tuition shall be 
without charge, and equally free to all.” 

Gov. Wright is decidedly for the plan of colonizing our 
free negroes in Africa, and says : 

‘*In pursuance of an act of last session, a correspondence 
has been opened with President Roberts, of Liberia, on the 
subject of acquiring territory for the settlement of the free 
blacks who may desire to emigrate from Indiana. Sufficient 
time has not elapsed to receive an answer, but a favorable 
one is expected. No perfect organization of the State Board 
has yet been made under the law, as it is not yet in force. 

It is gratifying to know that Indiana is the first State in 
the Union that has authorized a State organization for the 
purposes of colonization, and in that capacity has opened a 
correspondence with that Republic, and thereby recognized 
it as one of the independent nations of the earth. While 
the principal nations of Europe have recognized the inde- 
pendence of Liberia, it is a matter of astonishment that, up 
to the present time, our Government, that should have been 
the first to welcome her into the family of nations, has re- 
mained silent. 

Whatever opinions may be entertained by others, it is 
my firm conviction that the cause of African colonization 
is the only hope that promises anything substantial for the 
colored man. It is the only door open for the regeneration 
of hisrace. It is here alone that the black man must look 
for the freedom and independence of his people. 

The question of Temperance is touched upon, and as the 
present laws of Indiana have not proved successful, he sug- 
gests that drunkenness be made an offence punishable by 
law, a disqualification for the making of contracts, or the 
management of property. By that means the vice might 
be rendered more odious, and the examples set, by those 
addicted to it, less pernicious in the community, while 
the drunkard would be prevented from dissipating his pro- 
perty and leaving his family destitate—thereby defeating 
the designs of the cunning and cruel.” 

The Message of Goy. Farwell, of Wisconsin, states that 
during the past year, there has been much to be thankful 
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for: the population has greatly increased, the health of the 
people has been good, as demonstrated by the returns of the 
last general census. The large area of territory also offers 
superior inducements to the agriculturist, and will make 
Wisconsin eventually one of the richest States in the Union, 
in the productions of the soil. The Western portion of the 
State contains exhaustless beds of mineral, as is sufficiently 


‘attested by successful experiments already made, and the 


x 


report of Hon. David D. Owen, U. 8. Geologist. 

From CalirorniA.—Accounts from California to Jan. 15, 
state that the winter so far had been the most severe expe- 
rienced since the settlement of the country by Americans. 
Snow or rain had been incessant for the last two weeks. 
The waters were very high, and communication with the 
mining counties eut off, in consequence of which, there 
was great scarcity and suffering, some of the miners sub- 
sisting on acorns. In portions of Yuba and Sierra counties 
the snow was already ten feet deep and still falling, and 
the miners actually reduced to abso!ute want. In some 
places cabins are entirely covered with snow, and the roofs 
of many have been erushed in, thus cutting off the last 
chance of protection. The land commissioners had decided 
in favor of Col. Fremont’s claim, which covers ten square 
leagues in Mariposa county, including the county seat, 
many ranches, and a large tract of mineral lands, now be- 
ing worked. It is thought he will find it difficult to get 
possession. 





An EXPERIMENT.—The Chicago Tribune discourses a pro- 
found question in Science. Hear it: Not many days agoa 
very interesting experiment was tried in this city to ascer- 
tain the amount of oxygen necessary to support life. Six 
hundred persons were placed in a hall in one of the hotels, 
all the doors and windows were closed, and the experi- 
ment began. During the first half hour nothing special was 
observed, except an universal drowsiness, which was 
warded off as long as possible by an ingenious device of 
the experimenter, in the shape of an eloquent lecture. Dur- 
ing the second half hour several sank into a deep sleep, 
from which it was impossible to rouse them, and a few 
fainted. At the end of the third half hour it was deemed 
unsafe to continue the experiment longer, and the fact was 
considered and established, that, under those cireumstan- 
ces, life would not become extinct within the space of &5 
minuies. 


Tue Ligvor Law in Massacnusetts.—A letter from Cum- 
mington, ina New York paper, says —‘‘In this town lam 
not aware that a glass of liquor is sold contrary to the let- 
ter-or spirit of the law ; nor have we had a single prose- 
cution. The same may be said of many other towns ; I 
think of most of the retired towns. In the largest towns, 
and those of much public resort, some liquor is sold and 
cases of prosecution occasionally occur. Out of Boston 
and vicinity, and a few villages such as Great Barrington 
and Pittsfield, in Berkshire county, Greenfield, in Franklin 
county, and a few others scattered through the State, very 
little is sold without detection and forfeiture. Because this 
works so well a strenuous effort will be made to repeal it 
by those whose gain will be promoted by the sale.”’ 

Tur CaLoric ENGINE.—The Evening Fost says: ‘‘ We have 
contracted with Captain Ericsson to furnish us with a calo- 
ric engine as soon as it can be made, and it is already in a 
state of considerable forwardness. The patterns are pre- 
pared by Captain Ericsson, and the machinery is making 
by Messrs. Hogg & Delamater. It isto have sufficient power 
to drive one of Hoe’s rotary presses at the rate of 10,000 
impressions an hour, and four job-office presses, with a re- 
serve force of two or three horse-power, and yet is to oc- 
cupy only the space enclosed ina cast-iron box six feet 
square, and between five and six feet high. It is to be fur- 
nished and in operation by the middle of April.” 





Tse Astor Liprary.—The Trustees of the Astor Library 
in their Annual Report state, that the edifice in Lafayette 
Place has been eompleted during the past year, with its 
shelving and other appurtenances, and is a solid structure. 
It is deemed advisable not to put in the books until April 
next, so that they will not be injured by any dampness from 
the walls. The new building will be ready for use with the 
books m by the Istof May. The amount expended on the 
building, besides the cost of the site, up to January Ist, 
1853, was $70,000. The total expenditure to that date for 
books was $75,364 40. The total number of volumes now 
acquired is between 60,000 and €5,000. The Superintend- 






















ent, Dr. Joseph G. Cogswell, has gone again to Europe to 
make purchases, which he expects to complete by the Ist 
of April next. The sum which he is authorized to expend 
on this trip is $25,000. This will probably add 15,000 or 
20,000 volumes to the works already collected ; and the Li- 
brary will be opened with about 80,000 volumes, carefully 
selected, and many of them very rare and costly ; all at an 
outlay of $100,000. The average cost of books lately de- 
stroyed by fire in the Library of Congress exceeded $4 per 
volume. Those in the Astor Library are really no less valu- 
able, but cost only $1 25 per volume on the average. Mr. 
Astor’s will prescribes that $120,000 shall be expended at 
first in precuring books, and afterwards the net income of 
$180,000, after defraying current expenses, in continuing 
the collection. The residue of the $120,000 (being about 
$20,000) will be expended in supplying deficiencies in the 
various departments of science and letters. The Trustees 
hope to furnish an alphabetical index or catatogue of the 
works in the Library at its opening. 


GoLn.—It appears probable that the precious metal will 
be found nearer home than the fields of California. Pro- 
fessor Hubbard has received a letter from a gentleman in 
Canada employed in geological surveys, making inquiries 
concerning the gold found on the Quechee river, in view 
of the connection itmay have with the gold region on the 
Chandiere, the region of his exploration. He states that 
the Chaudiere and its tributaries bid fair to be productive 
in gold ; that he has traced three parallel veins on that 
river ; that it exists in the bed of the River de Loup, and 
that he has traced the formation into Orleans County, Vt. 
The streams that flow down the eastern slope of the Troy 
Mountains, whose waters run into the Missisquoi river, he 
says are ‘‘rich’’ in gold. He states also thata gentleman of 
his acquaintance has found recently, upon the bank of the 
Memphremagog river, near Sherbrook, a lump of gold 
weighing fourteen ounces, (some $250). He states further 
that he himself has found gold in Franconia, in the bed of 
the stream near the furnace. 


Lecrures.—The abundance and the ability of lectures 
constitute a marked feature in city life this present season. 
We notice a few weeks since the following as delivered, 
several others having escaped our notice: Mr. Greeley at 
the Tabernacle, on Henry Clay ; Rev. John Little at St. 
Luke’s Hall, on the abuses of Fiction; Park Benjamin at 
the Brooklyn Institute, on Matrimony ; Theodore Parker, 
the seventh of the People’s course, at the Tabernacle, on 
the Progress of Mankind ; Dr. Antisell, atthe Stuyvesant In- 
stitute, on the Origin and Distribution of Coal ; Prof. Hows, 
on Macbeth ; Thomas D’Arcy McGee, in the Catholic course, 
on the Reformation ; 8S. R. Sweetman, Esq., on the City 
Government ; Mr. Thackeray lectured for the Society for 
the Relief of the Poor; Rev. H. V. Hudson lectured in 
Brooklyn ; Prof. Silliman lectured on the Influence of 
Science and Art upon the Condition of Man, especially in 
this country, before the Mechanics’ Institute ; Prof. You- 
mans gave an experimental lecture on Chemistry, at the 
Tabernacle ; Prof. Davis gave the first of his lectures on 
New Amsterdam, at the Hope Chapel; Miss Bacon’s morn- 
ing course of lectures on History was commenced at Stuy- 
vesant Institute. 


EUROPEAN EMIGRATION TO THE WEST.—The report of the 
agent of the German Society, at St. Louis, shows an in- 
crease in the arrival of German emigrants there, for the 
months of September, October and November, 1852, over 
the same months in 1851, of 6147. During the months of 
June, July and August, 1852, 6645 German emigrants arriv- 
ed at St. Louis. The emigrants last arrived prefer the State 
of Iowa for a settlement, and at least one third of those ar- 
rived during the last year at St. Louis made their way to 
that State, which, it appears, enjoys an excellent reputa- 
tion in Europe. Judging from the statistics, we should say 
that about one third more of the German emigrants go to 
the West by the way of New Orleans than by New York. 
During the last fall, 56,000 left the port of Bremen for the 
United States, the larger number of whom were destined 
for the Western States. _ 

A LARGE gathering took place at Metropolitan Hall, on 
Monday evening, February 7th, on occasion of the Woman’s 
Grand Temperance Demonstration. At half-past 7 o’clock, 
the time appointed for the commencement of the exercises, 
the hall was well filled—the seats on the main floor and 
in the gallery being generally occupied. The ladies, to the 


number of six, including Mrs. Amelia Bloomer, of Seneca 
Falls, N. Y.; Rev. Antoinette L. Brown, of Henrietta, 
N. Y.; Miss Susan B. Anthony, of Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. 
L. N. Fowler, of this city, and two other ladies, appeared 
upon the stage. Messrs. 8, P. Townsend, Horace Greeley, 
Dr. Parmly, Richard Reed, Col. E. L. Snow, L, 8. Beck and 
others, were also seated upon the platform. When they 
appeared, they were greeted with much applause. Mrs. 
Bloomer and Miss Anthony were the only ones of the parfy 
attired in the Bloomer costume. Dr. 8. P. Townsend called 
the meeting to order, and upon his nomination, Mrs. L. N. 
Fowler was called to the Chair. Upon the nomination of 
Dr. Parmly, Miss Mary 8S. Rich was chosen Secretary. 
Mrs. Fowler, on being chosen President of the meeting, 
said that she did not expect to participate in the proceed- 
ings this evening ; and therefore she had prepared no 
speech for the occasion. She said she believed it was cus- 
tomary upon Presidents taking the chair to express their 
sense of the honor conferred upon them, and their sense of 
unworthiness to fulfil the station assigned to them. She 
would this night repeat this oft-repeated assertion, did she 
not consider it quite superfluous. She trusted that the 
friends who had here assembled this evening, whatever 
might be their convictions with regard to the position of 
woman, would yet concede to her the right to labor in the 
temperance cause with earnestness, and her whole soul. 
After prayer had been offered, Rev. Antoinette L. Brown, 
of Henrietta, Monroe county, Mrs. Amelia Bloomer, of 
Seneca Falls, was introduced to the audience, and pro- 
ceeded to read an address, which occupied nearly an 
hour. Mrs. Bloomer was succeeded by Rey. Antoinette L. 
Brown and Miss 8. B. Anthony, who presented eloquent 
and impressive exhibitions of the evils of intemperance. 
The meeting was one of peculiar interest. 

THE report of the New York Free Academy shows that 
the aggregate cost of the ground, building, fixtures, books, 
apparatus, &c. was $90,049 71, and that the expenditure 
for the support of the institution for the past year has been 
$19,898 81. The institution now employs twenty-one in- 
structors, and numbers 571 pupils. Its library contains 
11,164 volumes, of which 8,204 are used as text-books, and 
books of reference. The Academy also possesses a miner- 
alogical and geological cabinet, consisting of about 2,000 
specimens, a cabinet of shells numbering about 500 speci- 
mens, valuable scientific apparatus, casts of celebrated 
statuary, &e.—Washington Market, it is computed, gives 
emplyment to eight thousand persons, besides an army of 
farmers too numerous for counting.—Thirteen hundred 
tickets, at a dollar each, were sold for Mr. Thackeray’s 
lecture, upon ‘‘ Charity and Humor.’’—About one hundred 
clerks are constautly employed in the New York Post Of- 
fice, and for the sake of greater expedition,—to economize 
time and space,—labor is continued day an night. On Sa- 
turday, January 29, the United States Mailtaken out by the 
Baltic, for Europe, contained 30,834 letters and 18,000 news- 
papers. The U. 8. Mail Steamship Georgia, which sailed 
at the same time, took out the California mail, comprising 
50,496 letters and 85,248 newspapers. They filled 177 bags, 
and weighed 12,000 pounds, or nearly five tons and a half. 
On Sunday, the 30th ult., there were received by the Africa, 
36,400 letters, by the Hermann, 20,000, and by the Georgia, 
36,000 letters, besides newspapers.—The notorious Abby 
Folsom has been arrested in Boston, for creating a distur- 
bance by haranguing the crowd in State street. She refus- 
ed to desist ; the officers then attempted to take her off, 
when she sat down and refused to move. Finally a sled 
was sent for, into which she was hoisted, and, with two 
officers on board to hold her, moved off amidst the hurras, 
jeering, and hooting of the assembled multitude. She gave 
bail in $50 for examination. 


Sears C. WALKER, Esq., the eminent astronomer and ma- 
thematician, died at the house of his brother, Judge Walk- 
er, near Cincinnati, on the 30th of January. The health 
of Mr. Walker had been impaired for eighteen months past, 
though recently he had been able to resume in a degree his 
labors as a computer. His great and continued mental ex- 
ertions, from which the science of the country’has derived 
so much advantage and honor, had undermined his consti- 
tution, and rendered him an easy prey to disease while yet 
only in middle age. For several years he has been connect- 
ed with the Coast Survey of the United States, and in 
charge of the operations for determining distances of longi- 
tude by telegraph, and of the discussion of astronomical 
observations for longitude. He has contributed ‘to the 
Smithsonian contributions, and to the American Nautical 
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Almanac, an ephemeris of the newly discovered plane 
Neptune, which has been received with admiration by as- 
tronomers, both at home and abroad. While in connection 
with the National Observatory, he took a leading part in 
the discussions which followed the discovery of that pla- 
net, and he was thus induced to grapple early with the 
difficulties of the entire problem, and led to complete suc- 
cess. His place among our scientific men is one which 
must long remain vacant, won by the untiring devotions 
of a well-trained intellect, of higher order, to the highest 
pursuits of practical and theoretical astronomy. 

—-Mr. P. J. TEERMON, a book-keeper in a store in Cincinnati, 
has just received intelligence that an estate and a title has 
been bequeathed to him in Ireland, in the will of a relative, 
valued at £50,000. He will, when he is put in possession 
of his rights, be known as Lord McGilligan. 


—Ole Bull’s Norwegian settlement, in Pennsylvania, is 
going on well. Since the snow fell they have been as ac- 
tive as before, and they are now busily engaged in making 
roads, building houses, mills, and other works. Several 
new houses have been entirely completed already since 
winter set in, and the prospect now is that preparations 
will be made by spring for receiving a large addition to the 
settlement. At Cartee Camp a new school-house has been 
erected, and school opened in it. A steam saw mill and 
two water mills are already under way, and everything 
about the settlement indicates energy and prosperity. 


—Dr. AMBROSE MANAHAN, a Catholic priest of this city, ina 
lecture lately delivered, had the charity to speak of Charles 
Fourier, as ‘‘a kind-hearted man, who ought to have been 
asaint, and not a socialist, and undertaken a religious or- 
der instead of planning phalanxes.’’ This is better than 
blind denunciation. 


—Seventeen States, at least, have passed Homestead 
Laws. Of the Southern States,'Georgia exempts forty acres, 
not exceeding in value $350 ; Florida exempts forty acres, 
not exceeding in value $400 ; Alabama forty acres, or house 
and lot in town, $300; Texas two hundred acres, $500 ; 
California, theland of gold, $500 ; South Carolina forty acres, 
$500. 


—The catalogue of the Andover Theological Institute 
states the number of its present pupils as follows : Residents, 
19; Seniors, 28 ; Middle Class, 35 ; Juniors, 27—total 109, 
and nearly all graduates of Colleges. Prof. Barrows is per- 
manently connected with the department of Sacred Litera- 
ture. In the three libraries of the Institution are 22,000 vo- 
lumes. 


—Washington Irving, while at Mount Vernon the other 
day, remarked that he remembered seeing General Wash- 
ington in New York, when he wasa child five years of age. 
While the General was passing through the street, accompa- 
nied by a crowd, young Irving was attended by his nurse, 
an honest Scotchwoman. The woman forced her way up to 
the General, leading her child by the hand, and approach- 
ing, addressed him : ‘‘ Yer Honor, here is a bairn that is 
called after you.’? The General paused, and, placing his 
hand upon the boy’s head, gave him his blessing. Mr. Iry- 
ing states that he has a distinct recollection of the whole 
scene, which occurred in the year 1787. 


—A Washington correspondent attributes the loss of the 
New York Mint Bill toa woman. It seems that Mr. Price, of 
New Jersey, who was in favor of the bill, was stopped in 
the lobby by a lady, who held him by the button until after 
his name had been called and the vote declared. The result 
was 87 to 88. The vote of Mr Price would have made a 
tie, and the Speaker was in favor of the bill. It is not sta- 
ted whether the detention was a cunning ruse, or merely 
an act of thoughtlessness on the part of the lady ; but the 
fact proves that women have some influence in the legis- 
lation of the country. 
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Thr French news, which forms the topic of universal in- 
terest, is the Emperor’s marriage to M’lle Montijo, which 
has taken Paris by surprise, and was unfavorably received 
by the Bourse. Senorita Eugenia De Teba, or, as she is 
more usually known, M’lle de Montijo, is the daughter of a 
nobleman who belonged to one of the most eminent fami- 
lies of the Spanish aristocracy, that of Palafox, and who 
distinguished himself in the civil war of 1823, under the 
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title of the Count de Teba. At that time he became ac- 
quainted with Miss Maria Kirkpatrick, the dashing and 
handsome daughter of a Scotch gentleman who heid the 
post of Consul of the United States at Malaga. A love-aflair, 
and a romantic marriage, was the consequence. The new- 
made Empress is the daughter of this Spanish grandee and 
Maria Kirkpatrick, who is still living, a widow, and who 
accompanies her daughter on her present visit to Paris, 
where she has appeared under the title of Countess de 
Teba. After the marriage, in 1828, the death of an elder 
brother conferred upon the Count, along with a score or 
other titles, that of Montijo, by which name, since her 
first appearance in fashionable life, the daughter has been 
generally distinguished. She also inherits a handsome for- 
tune, her independent income being something like $30,000 
a year. The father died some years since, leaving two 
daughters ; the elder now wears, by marriage, the title of 
Duchess of Alva and Berwick, than which the Spanish no- 
bility can boast nothing more elevated. For three or four 
years past, M’lle de Montijo has been wont to spend the 
winter in Paris, where her conduct has been much more 
circumspect than at Madrid. Still, she has never gained an 
entry into the aristocratic circles of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. But she was compensated for this exclusion by the 
cordiality with which she was received at the Elysee, and 
by the profound impression she made upon its master. 
From the first she inspired Louis Napoleon with an ardent 
passion, which justified her resolution to become his wife, 
and share the glories that destiny had in reserve for him. 
In accordance with this determination, she steadily re- 
jected other proposals without regard to their magnifi- 
cence. 


Tue Pope is resolved to visit France and perform the 
consecration required of him by the Emperor. This firm 
resolution has thrown the Sacred College into the greatest 
consternation, and a congregation of Cardinals has been 
held to consider the matter, in which Cardinal Antonelli 
announced to his eminent brethren that he had opposed 
the Pope’s determination to the utmost, but that he saw 
very well that it would be in vain, and that his Holiness 
would write to the Emperor, di proprio pugno, expressing 
his willingness to undertake the journey, in spite of the op- 
position of the whole Sacred College. It is urged by their 
eminences that a Pope having crowned the first sovereign 
of the Napoleonic dynasty, the whole race is sufficiently 
consecrated, without a Pope having to anoint each suc- 
ceeding Emperor ; and that were such a precedent to be 
established, no Catholic Potentate in Europe would be sat- 
isfied without obtaining, in his own person, the crowning 
work of the head of the Church. The fact is, that the Sa- 
cred College is thoroughly Austrian, following the example 
of Cardinal Antonelli, while the Pope is French in his 
tendencies, and obstinate when his mind is once made up. 
Add to this, that the French have the nine points of the law 
on their side, by having Rome in their possession, and it 
becomes more than probable that, despite of Austrian and 
Russian influence, and the struggles of the Cardinals, Pio 
Nono will repair to Paris, and pour the sacred oil on the 
head of Napoleon HI. 


A GENERAL subject of conversation at Rome is the recent 
conversion to the Catholic faith of Dr. Ives, the Anglican 
Bishop of Carolina, in the United States. Dr. Ives, when 
at Rome, had put himself in relation with Monsignor Gill, 
the Catholic Bishop of Virginia, United States, and ad- 
dressed himself to Monsignor Talbot, the private cameriere 
of the Pope, in order to make his solemn abjuration, and 
publicly profess Catholicism. This ceremony took place on 
the 26th December, the Pope, in person, administering the 
sacrament to the convert. Dr. Ives, in abandoning the 
Episcopal Church of the United States, has to give up a 
very advantageous position. His wife at first warmly op- 
posed his intention, but it is said that she now begins to 
defend him against the attocks of some Protestant ministers 
who accompanied the Bishop to Rome. 

Ir Spreaps.—Lord Palmerston concluded a late election- 
eering harangue in a manner quite unexpected. After 
thanking the people for their votes and support, he sat 
down, but immediately rose again, and spoke as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ In America it is maintained that the ladies should 
have the right to vote. Our own progress has not reached 
that high point. Nevertheless, as I have returned thanks 
to those who are entitled to vote, I may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to thak those who influence those who do vote—(laugh- 
ter)—and tender my thanks to the ladies of Tiverton for 


those kind offices which I am persuaded they have afforded 
me with their relations and friends,’’? This is, perhaps, 
not the kind of recognition which the Woman’s Rights 
Convention would prefer from a cabinet minister ; still, it 
shows that the ideas promulgated by the Convention have 
made a certain impression upon the world. The ladies 
have had, at least, a hearing. 


_—— 


Tue following is a list of the salaries and retiring pen-. 


sions of the English cabinet ministers :—First Lord of the 
Treasury, Foreign Secretary, Home Secretary, Colonial 
Secretary, and Chancellor of the Exchequer, salary, £5,000 
each, pension, £2,000 each ; First Lord of the Admiralty, 
salary, £4,500, pension, £2,000 ; President of the Board of 
Control, salary, £2,000, pension, £2,000; Irish Secretary, 
salary, £5,000, pension, £1,400 ; Secretary of War, salary, 
£2,580, pension, £1.400 ; Joint Secretary of the Treasury, 
salary, £2,000, pension, £1,200 ; First Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, salary, (not known,) pension, £1,200 ; Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, salary, £2,000, pension, £1,200. 
‘(Tre Franciscan Monks,’’ writes Grace Greenwood 
from Rome, ‘‘are the ugliest, coarsest, most miserably 
animal-looking set of men I have ever encountered, in or 
out of the church. I declare to you, that in all that long 
procession, I saw not one whose countenance revealed 
that he had one high thought in his brain, one pure aspira- 


tion or gentle human affection in his heart.’’ 
= ee ee 


Miscellany, 


AMERICAN CHARACTER, By AN ENGLISHMAN.—Mr. Casey, in 
his work, ‘‘Two Years on the Farm of Uncle Sam,’ just 
published in London, gives the following analysis of Ame- 
rican character: 

‘Vieing with the Parisian in dress—the English in energy 
—cautious as a Dutchman—impulsive as an Irishman—pa- 
triotie as Tell—brave as Wallace and cool as Wellington— 
and royal as Alexander—there he goes—the American 
citizen! In answering your questions, or speaking com- 
monly, his style is that of the ancient Spartan; but put him 
on a stump, with an andience of whigs, democrats, or 
barnburners, and he becomes a compound of Tom Cribb 
and Demosthenes—a fountain of eloquence, passion, senti- 
ment, sarcasm, logic, and drollery, altogether different 
from any thing known or imagined in the Old World states. 
Say any thing (as public men) united with conventional 
phraseology, he swings his rhetorical mace with a vigor- 
ous arm, pushing the antagonistic principle or person into 
a most villanous compound. See him at dinner—he dis- 
patches his meat with a speed which leads you to suppose 
him a ruminating animal; yet enjoying his cigar for an 
hour afterwards, with the gusto and ennut of a Spaniard. 

“Walking right on, as if it were life against time, with 
the glass at fever heat, yet taking it cool in the most seri- 
ous and pressing manner—a compound of the Red Man, 
Brummel and Franklin, statesman and laborer—on he goes, 
divided and subdivided in politics and religion—profession- 
ally opposed with a keenness of competition in vain looked 
for even in England. Yet let but the national rights or 
liberty be threatened, and that vast nation stands, a pyra- 
mid of resolve, united as one man, with heart, head, hand, 
and purse, burning with a Roman’s zeal to defend invio- 
late the cause of the commonwealth. 

‘¢To him who has lived among the Americans and looked 
largely at the theory and practice of their government and 
its executive, there remains no possible doubt that the 
greatest amount of personal security and freedom has been 
produced from the least amount of cost of any nation in the 
world. Culling its principles and wisdom from the history 
of all empire, it stands the nearest of all earthly systems to 
perfection; because it is built on and embodies those prin- 
ciples which God hath proclaimed in his attributes. 

“ T noticed that the American sets less value on life than 
Europeans; that is, he does not think the loss of life the 
greatest loss—the ultimatum. When aman dies you see 
none of that sentiment, (Iuse the best term I can think of,) 
which surrounds such an event in other countries. The 
American is silent in manner—embarrassingly so at first, 
extremely accurate in his observation of human nature, 
and any man that cannot bear to be scrutinized had better 
not come here. The American judges much by the eye, 
and has a most enviable power of estimation. Your tem- 
perament, speech, looks, and acts are all taken in by him; 
and if you can get a tablet of his judgment, you will find a 

















remarkable daguerreotype of your exact worth written 
thereon. They are all phrenologists and physiognomisis, 
not merely as philosophers, but as practical appliers of 
those inductive sciences; and beneath a show of positive 
laziness or languor there is an amount of energy and ac- 
tion, mental and physical, perfectly surprising. They are 
not averse to the higher branches of science or literature; 
but they bend all to utility, and are, as a nation, the best 
arithmeticians in the world; and this science alone gives 
a terse matter-of-fact to their mental working: in fact, 
when a man wants to reflect on a proposition, he says, 
‘Wait till I figure up.’ ”? 

(That our people are capable of forming a remarkably 
correct estimate of the real worth of a stranger is evidently 
true. They have studied the subject, and are therefore 
‘posted up.’’] 


To Hovusrwrves.—[‘‘ Washing day’’ has been a terror to 
husbands and dogs from time immemorial; and if the follow- 
ing be true, who shall compute the happiness, or the ab- 
sence of Monday unhappiness, in reserve for the said bi- 
peds and quadrupeds of the masculine gender? But who 
shall estimate the amount of relief that woman shall expe- 
rience in the future exemptions from sore temptations and 
sore knuckles, which were contemporaries of ‘‘ washing 
day?’ The following is easy of trial, and worthy of prac- 
tice if true] :— 

‘* WASHING MADE Easy.—A laundress of eminence, of the 
city of New York, has.:given notice through a newspaper 
of that city, that for one dollar sent to her free of postage, 
she will send back printed directions for washing clothes 
without machines, washboards, or pounding .barrels, by 
which method a great amount of labor will be saved and 
much time economized, and the washer will be enabled to 
do the washing of a large family before breakfast, and the 
house may be ‘set in order’ or ‘put to rights,’ before the 
time for morning calls from your acquaintances. By this 
method there will be no rubbing off the skin of hands—no 
loss of finger rings, nor tearing buttons from the clothes, 
all of which will pass the watery ordeal safer than the 
witches of past age did, uninjured, preserved, and much 
whiter than they would be in the old methods, and the fa- 
bric, however fine. come out unharmed. The expense is 
small. 

‘‘A gentleman of this city has discovered the secret of 
this mode of washing—but whether direct from the New 
York professor, or by ‘ any indirection,’ or by the stirring 
up of his own chemical knowledge, or otherwise, we 
know not—and shows how he has practically applied his 
discovery by communicating to us the following 


“ Diections.—Take one quart of soap and put therein two 
table spoonfuls of spirits of turpentine; incorporate the same 
fully by stirring well together; put the clothes into a tub; then 
take one half of the soap, put it into the tub, and put into 
the same boiling hot water; let them soak therein for thirty 
minutes. Then take them and put them into a boiler; add 
thereto the other half of the soap, and boil them thirty min- 
utes; then wring out and rinse them well. Hang outand 
dry. , 

““This process requires no scrubbing or pounding, and 
the clothes are left whiter, and with less wear and tear to 
them or to the hands.’’—Boston paper. 


PHRENOLOGY IN BANGOR, MAINr.—The Daily Courier, of re- 
cent date, contained the following testimonials: 


‘‘For a few weeks past a number of members of the 
Mechanic Association, with their wives and children, to 
the number of about forty, have been in a class, under the in- 
struction of Mr. Charles Drew, for the purpose of acquiring 
a knowledge of the principles of Phrenology. 

After the course had closed, at a special meeting of the 
class, Rufus Prince was called to the Chair, and Dr. L. W. 
Fletcher was chosen Secretary. The following resolutions 
were unanimously passed : 

‘* Whereas, for the past few weeks having been under 
the instruction of Mr. Charles Drew, for the purpose of ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the principles of Phrenology: There- 
fore, 

** Resolved, That in the course of lessons just closed, Mr. 
Drew has demonstrated clearly that Phrenology, as a sys- 
tem of mental philosophy, is true, being founded on facts 
and the immutable laws of nature; that its practical im- 
portance makes it worthy of careful study, since it gives a 
correct index to character, talent, and ability--making it 
of indispensable utility in the right training, mental and 
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moral education of children, and self-culture of every indi- 
vidual. 

‘ Resolved, That the thanks of the class be tendered to 
Mr. Drew for the zealous, efficient, and gentlemanly man- 
ner in which he has sustained the oflice of teacher; and we 
cordially recommend him to all who may feel interested 
in, and desire to obtain a thorough knowledge of this 
science. 

“¢ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be presented 
to Mr. Drew, and also published in the Bangor Daily 
Courier. Rurvus Prince, Chairmen. 
L. W. Fiercurr, Sec.’? 


























































SINGULARITIES OF OUR LANGUAGE.—Foreigners, on becom- 
ing partially acquainted with the English language, justly 
complain that it lacks uniformity—that there is no reliable 
philosophy on which they can depend for the correctness 
ofan expression. Our own children, too, when a mode of 
expression comes up with which they are not familiar, find 
the same difficulty. We become familiar with contradic- 
tory modes of expression, and do not notice them as do 
children and foreigners. When we sand the floor we cast 
sand upon it, but when we dust the furniture we remove 
dust from it. When we paint the hovse we lay something 
on, but when we skin the ox we take something of. We 
dress a child by overlaying it, and scale a shad by removing 
that by which it is overlaid. If it be proper to say, 
‘skin the ox,’’ why is it not proper to speak of wooling the 
sheep instead of shearing it? What would we think of a 
farmer who should talk of corning or grassing his fields, or 
appling his orchard ; or of his wife who should speak of 
feathering her geese, or blacking her knives, or dirting the 
clothes? But we do that which is equally ridiculous, when 
we speak of dusting the furniture, skinning the ox, and 
scaling the fish, although custom has sanctioned those 
modes of expression, and Noah Webster recorded them in 
his dictionary. e 
HirrEpirARy Power AND LoncEvity.—In the month of Feb- 
ruary, a Mr, N., of Vermont, called at our office for an ex- 
amination. We were forcibly struck with the compactness 
and excellent balance of his body, and our first remark to 
him was, ‘‘ You are from a family particularly distinguished 
for their excellent health, long life, and for the number of 
their offspring.’? At the close of the examination he made 
the following statement, relative to his family, which our 
reporter took down in phonography, word for word as he 
uttered it: 

“<T am one of the seventh generation of a New England 
family, celebrated for longevity and number of their off- 
spring. My grandfather, on my father’s side, died at the 
age of 76; my grandmother, same side, died at 84. My 
grandfather, on my mother’s side, died at 72 or 78, and 
my grandmother lived till 94. Iam the tenth son and thir- 
teenth child; mother still living, at the age of 80, smart and 
intelligent, with a brother and two sisters her seniors. I 
have ten aunts now living, whose united ages are 780 
years, and the youngest is 67. My uncles have all lived to 
be upwards of 60 years of age. My oldest brother is a 
grandfather. My father was accidentally killed at the age 


of 67.” 


= 
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Ca Correspondents. 


QueEstion.—How is it that many persons, in whom other- 
wise the cuticular indices of temperament are not decid- 
edly vital, have a heavy red beard? Is it that, in passing 
puberty, the organization undergoes some change favor- 
able to the ascendency of the vital temperament? Let the 
Phrenological Journal say. is B. 8. 


ANSwER.—The appearance of the skin is not the only in- 
dex of the temperament. A person may have a large 
chest arising from large vital organs, and have that tem- 
perament in strong predominance, even with dark hair 
and beard inherited from one parent, while their leading 
vital elements come from the other. Letit be remembered, 
that temperament is indicated full as much by form and 
texture, as by color of hair, eyes, and skin. 











S. A. F.—The temporary loss of memory, in the case of 
the lady you mention, was probably caused by a congestion 
of the brain, and the severe pain in the head favors this 
conclusion. We do not regard it as a paralytic attack. 








Greurral Mutires. 


PROFESSOR GILLETT (?)—We' have before us a_hand-bill 
which reads as follows: ‘Prof. Gillett, of New York, 
Agent for Fowlers & Wells, &c., will commence a course 
of lectures on Phrenology, Physiology, &c., Dec. 7th, at 
Concert Hall, Seneca Falls, N. Y.,”? &c. 

From the face of this hand-bill it would appear that this 
Prof. Gillett, as he ‘calls himself, is lecturing on our ac- 
count, and that asa lecturer he is sent out by us, and is 
doing business under our special patronage. We wish to 
irform the public that this is not the case. We have no 
acquaintance with him, are not aware that we ever saw 
him, and although he ‘ hails”? from New York, we know 
not that he ever resided here. A year or two ago, aman 
of this name paraded on his hand-bill that he was agent for 
the ‘‘American Phrenological Society.’? We would inform 
the public, that the ‘‘ American Phrenological Fociety ”’ 
never authorized him to act in this capacity, nor was any 
man named Gillett ever a member of that society. We 
once wrote him that he was doing injustice to the society 
and the public, by advertising himself agent for it, and he 
replied in effect, that he claimed the egency for the soci- 
ety to give himself credit and influence among the peopie, 
and promised to refrain from it in future. 

We are in receipt of letters and personal declarations 
from different parts of the country, giving unfavorable re- 
ports of this person. We have before us a copy of the 
Livingston Union, of Nov. 10, 1852, with an advertisement 
in which he claims to be agent for Fowlers and Wells, and 
proposing to give a course of lectures, &c. A person has 
sent us the paper and drawn a line around the notice, and 
written under it—‘‘ Gillett will be tarred and feathered this 
evening if he does not leave town.”’ 

Our opinion is, that men of correct character would not, 
at this day, be thus treated and talked about. There are 
many in the lecturing field whom we know to be men of 
good character, and for many years we have travelled 
over the same ground, and never heard a word to their 
disadvantage ; and whenever unfavorable reports come 
every month from all quarters, relative to particular indi- 
viduals, we think there must be ‘‘ something wrong.’’ 

We are quite willing to aid, in all proper ways, every 
worthy man in the field; but we are quite unwilling to be 
responsible for the acts of unworthy characters, or to per- 
mit them, unrebuked, to claim to be our agents, and to be 
subjected to the disgrace of their acts, as we are doubtless 
considered to be, when repeatedly informed of their short- 
comings, and questioned as to whether they really are lec- 
turing on our account. We wish it distinctly understood, 
that we employ no agents to lecture on our account. No one 
acts in that capacity for us, except those immediately con- 
nected with our New York and Boston establishments. 
‘*Tn respect to agencies,’’ we may say that we have prob- 
ably one thousand agents, who are authorized to receive 
subscriptions for our Journals, and have certificates from 
us to that effect, which all persons subscribing to strangers 
would do well to see before they pay their money. This is 
the extent of our agency system. 7 

We cannot afford to suffer for the sins and misdemeanors 
of wicked, selfish men, who take up Phrenology and claim 
to belong to our ship, and to sail under our colors; nor is it 
fair that the science should be made to suffer from their 
misconduct, especially when the public erroneously sup- 
pose they act for us and under our sanction. 

PHRENOLOGY IN CANADA.—The very acceptable communi- 
cations from our excellent friend and correspondent, W. M. 
Wirson, now lecturing in Torento, have excited much in- 
terest. Those friendly to the cause, who have made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Wilson, speak very highly of him; nor 
have we heard of but one single fault-finder, and he a sin- 
gularly ‘‘Odd Fellow ’”’ to be connected with the press. 
Were he in the States, he would be laughed at; but the 
good-natured Canadians probably look upon him as the ox 
upon the fly. This objector volunteers some advice both to 
Mr. Wilson and ourselves. We take it, ‘‘ but consider where 
it came from,’”’ as did the man who got kicked by a “John 
Donkey,” and of course would not return the compliment. 

Hoping the friends of Phrenology every where will guard 
sacredly the principles of the science, as well as its advo- 
cates and apostles, we close the present notice by quoting 
a part of a private letter just received from a responsible 
citizen of Canada :— 





s 


GrntLemen:—In your last Phrenological Journal we saw a 





very interesting and well-written article, from the pen of 
W. M. Wilson, on ‘‘ Phrenology in Canada.” 

The article has been well received, (so far as Iam able to 
learn, ) by the readers of your Journal, with one exception, 
and that is D. J. Hughes, Esq., editor of the Odd Fellow, at 
London. He is known here by the appellation of lawyer, 
but would be called in the States no more than a petti- 
fogger. 

He is not a general reader of either of your Journals, and 
it was by mere accident that he happened to see the ar- 
ticle above referred to. The only feature of the article that 
seems to disturb him, is where it speaks of the Canadas 
turning over their allegiance to the great Anglo-American 
Empire, and on the strength of which he has written an 
abusive article against Mr. Wilson. 

It is quite useless for me to attempt to delineate the char- 
acter of this would-be famed individual. You will easily 
discever his leaning propensities by once reading his 
talented effusion. 

As respects Mr. Wilson, I am personally acquainted with 
him. I became acquainted with him when he was lectur- 
ing and giving charts in London. He .was considered by 
all believers of the science to be as competent a phrenol- 
ogist as ever visited London, excepting only yourselves. 

Phrenology is at-_present progressing slowly here. There 
is much need of a lecturer. We have not been favored 
with one since Mr. Wilson left. I think he would be well 
received and liberally supported. I remain yours respect- 
fully, J. A, 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL Bust.—After obtain- 
ing a familiar acquaintance with the gen- 
eral principles of the science, which every 
person may do by reading, the Bus? will 
become indispensable to the student. I 
gives the exact location and extent of each 
organ, and is to Phrenology what the map 
is to geography. Each organ is neatly 
labelled with the name it bears. The bust 


_ is varnished, and thus easily kept clean, 


and is decidedly ornamental. It may be sent to any part of 
the world, by express or as freight—not by mail. Price, in- 





cluding box for packing, $1 25. Address FOWLERS AND 
WELLS, 131 Nassau street, New York. 

Pustic Documents.—Hon. Tuomas J. Rusk, United States 
Senator from Texas, will please aceept our thanks for valu- 
able public documents. 


Book Matters. 


SPEECHES ON THE LEGISLATIVE INDEPENDENCE OF IRELAND, with 
Introductory Notes. By Tuomas Francis MeaGuER. New 
York: J. 8. REDFIEID. 


Poor Ireland sits shivering over her extinguished altar- 
fires! Harp and voice are silent! She mourns her noblest 
sons in exile and in bondage! One of these, Thomas Francis 
Meagher, landed upon our shores a few months ago a pen- 
niless stranger and fugitive. He found a home and friends, 
and has won not only the applause and admiration of our 
people, but their esteem and love. He is an eloquent, ear- 
nest, true-hearted man, and deserves all the success which 
he has obtained. His numerous friends and admirers will 
gladly hail the appearance of this volume of his speeches. 
To his countrymen in America will it be particularly dear, 
as a memento of proud days, and of a noble but bootless 
struggle. The matter and style of these speeches need not 
our commendation. The work is handsomely got up, and 
is embellished with a portrait of the author. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE NORTH-WESTERN FRUIT GROWERS’ ASSO- 
claTION, at their Second Annual Meeting, held at Dixon, 
Illinois, Sept., 1852. With an Appendix, containing the 
Proceedings of the Association in 1851. ‘‘ Democratic 
Press’’ print, Chicago, Illinois. JoHN A. KENNICOTT, 
President. Samvet Epwaxps, Secretary. 

A vERY creditable report, giving the best assurance of 
rapid growth and future success of the Association. This 
fruit interest is yet in its infancy in the great West, but we 
clearly foresee its future magnitude. Millions of fruit trees 
should at once be planted in Illinois. She may yet become 
as distinguished for the growing of fruit as for grain, wool, 
or pork. Lovers of good fruit throughout the State should 
co-operate with the Association. We shall look with in- 
terest for the succeeding reports. 
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of all nown diseases; Application to Surgical Dis- 
eases, Application of Hydropathy to Midwifery and 
the Nursery. By R.T.Trall, M.D. Two large yo- 
lumes, with @ copious index, substantially bourid in li- 
brary style, with nearly one thonsand pages. Price, 
pre-paid by mail, to any post-office, $3 00. 


Combe’s Physiology, Applied to the 
Improvement of Mental and Physical Education. New 
edition, with [llustrations. Price, 87 cents. 


A Defence of Phrenology, with Argu- 
ment, and Testimony. By Dr. Boardman. A good 
work for young Phrenologists. Price, 87 cents, 


Consumption, its Prevention and Cure, 
by the Water-Treatment, with Directions, Llustrated. 
By Dr. Shew. Price, 87 cents. 


Temperance and Tight-Lacing ; found- 
ed on the Laws of Life, as developed by Phrenology 
and Physiology. Price, 15 cents. 


Hopes and Helps for the Young of 
both Sexes. To the Formation of Character, Choice 
of Avocation, Health, Amusement, Conversatinn, Cul- 
tivation of Intellect, Social Affection, Courtship and 
Marriage. By Rey. G.S. Weaver. Price, 87 cents. 


Home Treatment for Sexual Abuses. 
A practical Treatise on the Nature and Canses of Ex- 
cessive and Unnatural Sexual Indulgence, the diseases 
and injuries resulting therefrom, with their symptoms 
and Hydropathic management. By R.T. Trall, M.D. 

Price, pre-pxid, by mail, 30 cents. 


cord and Discord, with Suggestions to both Sexes. 
By Nelson Sizer. Price, 15 cents. 


Tobacco ; Its Effect on the Body and 
Mind. The best work on the Subject. Every body 
should read it. Price, 30 cents. 


| Hints towards Reforms, in Lectures, 
Addresses, and other Writings. By Horace Greeley. 
Second Edition. Enlarged, with the Crystal Palace 
and its Lessons. Price, $1 25. 


Temperance Reformation—Its History 
from the Organization of the first Temperance Society, 
to the adoption of the Liquor Law of Maine. By Rev. 
L, Armstrong. Price, $1 25. 


Macrocosm and Microcosm ; or the 
Universe Without and the Universe Within; both in 
the world of Sense and the World of Soul. By Wil- 
liam Fishbough. Price, $1 00. 


Delia’s Doctors ; or, a Glance behind 
the Scenes. By Hannah G. Creamer. Price, $1 00. 


The Milk Trade in New York and 
Vicinity. ib PRR Mullaly, with an introduction by 
R. T. Trall, M. D. Price 30 cents, 


Literature and Art. By S. Margaret 
Fuller. Two Parts, in one volname. With an Intro- 
duction by Horace Greeley. Price, $1 25. 





A Home for all ; or, a new, cheap, con- 
yenient, and superior Mode of Building, wich appro- 
priate Diagrams. Price, 87 cents. 


Water-Cure for Women in Pregnancy 
and Childbirth. With Cases showing the Effects: of 
Water in Mitigating the Pains and Perils of Parturi- 
tion. By Joel Shew, M.D. Price, 30 cents. 
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STANDARD WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY, 
_ PUBLISHED BY FOWLERS AND WELLS, 


131 Nassau-Srrezt, New York.] 


Phrenology Proved, Illustrated and 
Applied, accompanied by a Chart, embracing a Con- 
cise, Elementary View of Phrenology, with Forty- 
three Mlustrative Engravings. Thirty-sixth Edition. 
aces Price, including postage, prepaid by mail, 

1 25. 

This is a standard work on the science, eminently 
practical in its teachings, and adapted to the general 
reader. Besides the Philosophy of Phrenology, it con- 
tains several hundred facts illustrative of the science, 
and the developments of yery many of the most dis- 
tinguished public men of the age. 


The Constitution of Man, considered 
in relation to External Objects. By George Combe. 
The only authorized American Edition. lustrated 
with twenty Engravings. Price, 87 cents. 

Containing chapters on the Natural Laws—the Con- 
stitution of Man—On the sources of Human papa 
The Application of the Natural Laws to the Practical 
Arrangements of Life—The Miseries of Mankind refer- 
able to Infringement of Laws of Nature—On Punish- 
ment—The Combined Operation of the Natural Laws— 
The Happiness of Individuals—Relation between Science 
and Seriptute, 


Moral and Intellectual Science, ap- 
lied to the Elevation of Society. By George Combe, 
Robert Cox, and others. Price, $2 30. 


Containing articles on National Education—Relation 
between Religion and Science—Capital Punishment, and 
its Influence—The Right of Religious Freedom—Influ- 
ence of the Weather «mn the Mental Faculties—Philoso- 
phy of Induction—Materialism and Immaterialism— 

eads and Mental Qualities of Eminent Men—A Cure 
for Insanity—Mental and Bodily Decay—Secular Edu- 
eation—Religious Melanchcly, &c., &c. Illustrated 
with portraits of eminent moralists and philosophers, 


Phrenology and the Scriptures. By 
Rey. John Pierpont. Price, 12 cents. 
This is designed to show the harmony between the 
teachings of Christ and his Apostles, and the Science of 
Phrenology. 


SelfCulture and Perfection of Charac- 


ter, including the Management of Youth. By O. S. 
F owler. Price, 87 cents. 


This work explains the nature of the feelings, includ- 
ing the social, selfish, and moral, and shows how to 
improve the memory and train the entire intellect, 


Physiology, Animal and Mental, ap- 
plied to the Preservation and Restoration of Health 
of Body and Power of Mind. With Twenty-six En- 
gravings on wood, 12mo, Price, 87 cents. 


This work covers the most important ground in the 
whole science of Physiology, and should be read by 
every one who would secure a“ sound mind in a healthy 
body.”’ 

(4" Self-Culture—Memory and Physiology. The 
three works are designed to be read in connection with 
each other; yet each is perfect in itself. 


The Natural Laws of Man. <A Philo- 


sophical Catechism. By J. G. Spurzheim. Price, 30 
cents, 


This compend of philosophical truth is the root of 
nearly all that relates to man physically, intellectually, 
socially, and morally. 


Synopsis of Phrenology and Physiolo- 
gy: Comprising a condensed description of the Body 
and Mind. Also, the additional discoveries made by 
the aid of Magnetism and Neurology. Small quarto. 
Illustrated with Forty-two Engrayings. Price only 
15 cents. 


{142 Wasuineron-Srrezt, Boston. 


The Phrenological and ‘Physiological 
Almanac. Published annually. Containing illustrat- 
ed descriptions of many of the most distinguished 
characters living. The annual sales are 200,000 copies, 
Price, per dozen, 50 cents; single copies, 6 cents. . 


Familiar Lessons on Phrenology and 
Physiology: designed for the use of Children ~and 
Youth, in Scheols and Families. Illustrated with 
Sixty-five Engravings. Price, $1 25. 


Illustrated Self-Instructor in Phrenol- 
ogy and Physiology, with One Hundred Engravings, 
and a Chart of Character, in Seven Degrees of Devel- 
opment. Price, 30 cents. 


This treatise is emphatically a book for the million, as 
it contains an explanation of each faculty, full enough to 
be clear, yet so short as not to weary; together with 
combinations of the faculties, and engravings to show 
the organs, large and small, thereby enabling all per- 
sons, with practical study, to become acquainted with 
practical Phrenology. 


Education : its Elementary Principles 
Founded on the Nature of Man. By J. G.Spurzheim, 
M.D. Price, 87 cents. 


Containing chapters on the Laws of Hereditary De- 
scent—The Vegetative Functions—The Laws of Exer- 
cise—Mutual Influence of the Faculties—Direction of 
the Faculties—Importance of Morality—Motives to Ac- 
tion—Difference of Natural Endowment—Education of 
the Sexes—Duration of Nations. 


Matrimony ; or, Phrenology and Phy- 
siology applied to the selection of congenial com- 
anions for life. Ineluding directions to the married 
‘or living together affectionately and happily. Ilus- 
trated. Octayo. Price 30 cents. 


Lectures on Phrenology. By George 
Combe. Including its Application to the Present and 
Prospective Condition of the United States. Ilus- 
trated. Price $1 25. 


These Lectures constitute a monument of the labors 
of Mr. Combe in the United States, and seem to intro- 
duce us at once into familiar acquaintance with his great 
stores of thought, 


The Works of Gall, Spurzheim, and 
Combe, may be had, together with all works on 
Phrenology and Water-Cure, whether published in 
Europe or America. 


For Catalogues, containing a list of all works published 
by FowLers snp WELLs, with wholesale and retail 
prices, address the publishers. 


AGENTs would do well in all parts of the country to 
engage in the sale of these valuable publications, which 
every family should possess. 


Amore complete Catalogue for Agents will be fur- 
nished to all who desire it, on personal application, or 
by letter. 


These works may be ordered in large or smal] quantities, 
They may be sent by Express, or as freight, by railroad, 
steamships, sailing vessels, by stage or canal, to any city, 
town, or village in the United States, the Canadas, to 
Europe, or any place on the globe. 


Checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York 
Philadelphia, or Boston, always preferred. We will 
pay the cost of exchange. 


When single copies of the above named works are 
wanted, the amonnt, as specified in this list, in postage 
stamps, small change, or bank-notes, may be enclosed 
in a letter, and sent to the publishers, who will forward 
the books by mail, and pay the postage. All’ letters 
and other communications should be post-paid, and di- 
rected as follows: FowLERS AND WELLS, 131 Nassau- 
street, N. Y. 





Human Rights, and their Political 
Guarantees: Founded on the Laws of our Being. By 
Judge Hurlbut, Price, 87 cents. 


Vegetable Diet, as Sanctioned by 


Medical Men and experience in all ages; also, a sys- 
tem of Vegetable Cookery. Price, 87 cents. 


Water-Cure Manual: A Popular Work 


on Hydropathy. With familiar Directions, By Dr. 
Shew: ‘Price, 87 cents. 


Tea and Coffee ; Their Physical, Intel- 
lectual, and Moral Effects on the Human System. By 
Dr. Wm, A. Alcott, Price, 15 cents. 


Food and Diet ; Containing an Ana- 
lysis of every kind of Food and Drink, By Professor 
Pereira, Price, $1 25, 


The Future of Nations ; in what con- 
sists security. A Lecture. By Louis Kossuth. Re- 
vised and corrected by the author. Price, 12 cents. 


Philosophy of Electrical Psychology. 
A course of Twelve Lectures. By Rey. John B. Dods. 
With Portrait of the Author. Price, 87 cents, 


The Phonographic Teacher. By E. 
Webster. An inductive exposition of Phonography. 
intended as a school book, and to afford complete and 
thorough information to those who have not the assis- 
tance of an oral teacher. Price, 45 cents. 
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cuanan, M. D., College Hall, or Professor R. S. New- 
ton, M. D., corner of Seventh and College streets, 
Cincinnati. J. Kine, M. D., Sec’y Inst. meh 1t, b 
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WHAT SHALL I DO FOR A LIVING? 
NUMBER IIL. 


TurreE are two great industrial pursuits to 
which all others, the professional excepted, 
are subsidiary, viz. Agriculture and Manu- 
factures. The first, to which our second 
article was devoted, lies at the foundation 
of industrial life. From our good mother- 
earth come, through this channel, the real 
elements of wealth. ‘The supply of food, 
the first and most imperious want of, man, 
is by no means the only result of agricul- 
ture. Wool, linen, silk, cotton and leather, 
from which the race of man is clad, and 
from which no small portion of the world’s 
wealth is derived, come from agriculture. 
The farmer, then, produces the raw mate- 
rial for feeding and clothing mankind. —_Lit- 
erature and science, also, look to agriculture 
for the material of which paper is made. 
Manufacture depends on agriculture for 
nearly all its “ stock,” except that which is 
of a mineral character, and that which the 
forest yields. Under the name of Manufac- 
tures, we include everything that is made, 
from the gorgeous Cathedral to the pin or 
the carpet-nail. It is difficult to say which 
department of necessary production is most 
important, since each part depends on the 
presence and perfection of all other parts ; 
but with reference to manufactures, it may 
be said, that whatever answers the purpose 
of a positive necessety, should take rank and 
importance above that which is only conve- 
nient, luxurious and ornamental. For ex- 
ample, the primary idea of clothing is in- 
volved in warmth and decency. ‘These can 
be obtained from coarse and substantial 





woollen, cotton, linen and leather fabrics. 
All the qualities of fineness, color, elegance 
of pattern and finish, come not under the 
head of necessity, but of convenience, luxury 
and ornament. Or again, the object of a 
house is a covert from heat, cold and storms. 
To inclose space with durable material is 
the leading idea. Everything like elegance 
in architecture or furniture must be classed 
in the catalogue of luxury and ornament. 
Let not the charge of agrarianism be urged 
against this view of the subject. Let it not 
be supposed that we regard lightly all those 
adornments that beautify life in its highest 
and best phases of civilization: far from i. 
We would have the esthetic faculties of 
the mind cultivated and gratified by all the 
gorgeous garniture of nature and art, but 
what are fine houses and clothing to a hun- 
gry raan? And what are elegant palaces 
to the shivering sons of penury? Each is 
miserable until the positive necessities of his 
being are cared for. Four, square, naked 
walls, a cup of water and a crust, and these 
in abundance, answer the first wants of life, 
and fit’ the man, as his means increase, to 
desire a carpet, not only soft but beautiful, 
with all the corresponding appliances of 
convenience and luxury. ‘There is some- 
thing radically wrong in the institutions of 
society ; something faulty in our political, 
social and educational customs, which pro- 
duce wealth and luxury in such prolific 
abundance, that our cities and villages glit- 
ter with all that art.and wealth can give, 
while more than half the race in our midst 
are glad to accept, in return for earnest toil, 
the plainest fare, the roughest habiliments, 
and to inhabit narrow, forbidding, cheerless 
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apartments ; ‘alike destitute of air, light, 
convenience and cleanliness. If the neg- 
lected poor had half the money expended 
on their education, which it costs to punish 
the crime arising from their ignorance and 
consequent destitution, we should soon see 
such a change, not only in the physical and 
moral condition of this unfortunate class, 
but also such a change in public sentiment, 
relative to the respectability of the several 
trades, as would impart to all useful pursuits 
such dignity that no man would feel the ne- 
cessity of a blush when he speaks the name 
of his vocation. 


As society and public sentiment are now 
constituted, all who follow industrial occupa- 
tions and lay claim to respectable positions 
in society, must follow some trade bordering 
on art, whose office is to make articles of 
taste wherewith to foster the pride and grat- 
ify the taste of aristocratic wealth. Those 
occupations which are decidedly plebeian, 
according to the fashionable world’s esti- 
mate, like making clothes, shoes and hats, 
continue to interpose between the artisan 
and the buyer, a genteel merchant. Hence 
the shoe store, hat store, clothing store, are 
all the rage, even where goods are made 
to the measure. It is not deemed at all 
disreputable for-a genteel man to take the 
measure of feet, and have all the work done 
in 7 by 9 garrets by men at six dollars 
a week, with six and eight dollars rent a 
month to pay for the single room, that serves 
all the purposes of kitchen, nursery, bed- 
room, parlor and workshop, while the said 
genteel man pockets all the profit, and reaps 
all the respectability growing out of the 
business. This is life in one branch of trade 
in New York. This is making one man, 
without the necessity of great outlay of 
capital or brains, a respectable gentleman, 
while the excellent workmen who exercise 
nearly all the skill are the merest drudges 
in the world. Fifty journeymen could unite 
their exertions and their means, and rid them- 
selves of this abject condition. This, and 
only this, or its equivalent, can ever raise 
this class of worthy workers to the pecuniary 
position and rank they should occupy. 
When the workman is thus debased, his 
trade sinks with him to his own leyel. 
Young men learn to despise trades thus de- 
graded, and crowd into stores and channels 
of art and literature, to wait, in seedy coats, 
for occupation, or waste their lives in trying 
torise above genteel, yet subordinate clerk- 
ships. 

We regard any useful trade, any iii ab 
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tion which ministers to the wants, the hap- 
piness or the legitimate pleasure of man, as 
equally respectable. And why not? If to 
be a farmer and raise flax, or to be a manu- 
facturer of linen, or a linen merchant, be 
respectable, why should not the office of 
making that linen into shirts and giving to 
them the last touch of the laundress pre- 
paratory to their use, be equally respecta- 
ble? Each one, from the shi of the 
flax seed to the ‘doing up” of the gar- 
ment, is ministering to the production of the 
shirt for the noble or ignoble wearer, and 
why should the service er the one be more 
respected than that of the other? Cer- 
tainly, those who give the finishing touch, 
ought not to be despised for their business. 
In some other trades this rule is reversed, 
and those who develop and work the raw 
material, are Jess esteemed than those who 
apply the last touches of tasteful labor to 
bring it to the service of the user. The 
iron miner and furnaceman, who bring the 
rude ore into proper condition for the cutler 
and the engineer, are less respected than 
those who build the machine or polish the 
chaste and beautiful sword. Why should 
not the same rule hold with those who com- 
bine their efforts in the production of shoes 
and shirts? The cotton grower, the cotton 
merchant and the lord of the loom point to 
their business with pride, and claim on its 
account, a warm corner in public estimation ; 
but the spinner and weaver of that cotton, 
and those who make it up for the wearer, 
are not deemed fit society for the three 
classes who perform the rudimental offices 
in the production of cotton goods. Why 
there should be such a sudden falling off in 
respectability, among the agents who, de- 
velop and prepare cotton for the back of the 
wearer, sets all our philosophy at defiance. 
We have therefore concluded, that, in the 
abstract, this difference is entirely factitious, 
and is the offspring of ignorance and false 
pride. 


Let not young men despise any useful 
trade, but enter it with strong hands and a 
manly resolution, not only to be honorable 
and achieve a competency, but to give dig- 
nity and nobility to their calling. Roger 
Sherman was a shoemaker; Dr. Franklin 
a candle-maker and a journeyman printer, 
and St. Paul a sailmaker, yet we have 
never heard the character of either of those 
men derided on account of their calling. 
Some pursuits call into requisition the he- 
roic and manly qualities more than others, 
and therefore furnish stimulus and gratifica- 
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tion to those who are robust in body and 
energetic in mind. Some men have so much 
of the driving spirit, arising from large 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, Hope and 
Firmness, that they ean hardly be moral in 
their conduct unless they have a rugged 
business on which they can legitimately 
work off their extra steam. Such make 
good quarrymen, stone masons, carpenters, 





ship builders, blacksmiths, heavy machinists 


and the like. 


To be a quarryman, it requires rugged 
health, good practical sense, large Firmness, 
Destructiveness and Combativeness, but not 
a high degree of Constructiveness. ‘The 
stone mason requires the same qualities as 
the quarryman, with large Form, Size, 
Weight, and at least full Constructiveness. 
‘The carpenter requires the same talents, 
good force of character, with larger Con- 
structiveness, Order and Ideality. The 
shipwright needs the developments appro- 
priate to the carpenter, with great Form, 
which gives ability to work by the eye and 
take cognizance of irregular forms. The 
blacksmith requires all the elements of 
force and energy requisite for the quarry- 
man, the mason, the carpenter, or the ship- 
wright, and also Form, Size, Imitation and 
Constructiveness in the highest degree of 
development. He must hammer the rude 
bar or mass of iron into the requisite form 
and size of the article to be made, and this 
is to be done entirely by the eye. He can- 
not, like the carpenter or stone cutter, take 
amass of material larger than the thing to 
be made, and mark out its dimensions and 
cut away what he does not want, leavirg, 
as it were untouched, the article desired, 
but he must convert the entire mass from a 
rude form, into forms entirely different. The 
tailor and modeller, the portrait and or- 
namental painter, and also the founder’s 
patiern-maker, and those who make gun 
stocks and shoe-lasts, require developments 
similar to those of the blacksmith, with the - 
addition of larger Ideality. In 1850 we 
examined the head of a man then residing 
at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, and found Form, 
Size and Constructiveness very large. We 
told him that he would make an excellent 
blacksmith, or if he were a tailor he would 
be able, by the eye alone, to cut a coat and 
make a good fit without measuring the cus- 
tomer. He replied that he was a tailor, and 
had often cut a coat without measuring the 
person, but had no idea that his phrenologi- 
cal organs would show that ability.. A few 
days since we made similar remarks, with 
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precisely the same results, on the head of a 
tailor in this city. 

We would recommend to young men who 
have health, robust constitutions and force 
of character, and who have the requisite 
mechanical talents, to engage in house build- 
ing, ship building, and in the various trades 
involving the manufacture and use of iron. 
When it is remembered that our country is 
very rapidly advancing in population, man- 
ufactures and commerce, requiring an im- 
mense amount of house building, ship build- 

‘ing and machinery, and that we have the 
necessary wealth to make these improve- 
ments, and a population that stands ready 
to occupy the houses and use the machinery 
much faster than they can, at present, be 
built, the inducement to rush into the work- 
ing of wood, stone, iron and copper, far 
transcends, in our opinion, any promises 
which the mercantile business can justly 
afford. Do not, as hitherto, hang around 
the mercantile business, and, as at present, 
overstock it. Indeed, if a merchant ad- 
vertises in this city for a clerk, at a salary 
less by half than a bricklayer can earn, he 
is beset by a swarm of applicants, perhaps 
fifty in number, in less than six hours, each 
eager to enter the field and try his chance 
in the mercantile world. And we venture 
the assertion that there is not a more de- 
pendent or subservient set of men in this 
country than are the genteel, dry goods 
clerks in this and other large cities. They 
can wear patent leather boots, a standing 
dickey, and have white hands, it is true ; but 
beyond this not one in a hundred ever real- 
izes anything like a competency or business 
position, such as all desire and expect when 
they advertise for a situation, and state that 
“salary is no object,” They expect ad- 
vancement and an ultimate partnership, but 
to nearly all the advancement is only suffi- 
cient for a very economical support, and 
gray hairs and decrepitude find them with- 
out the partnership. Thus with their fond 
and ill-founded hopes blasted, they plod on 
dependent and disheartened in the vale of 
respectable poverty tothe grave. We have, 
then, double the merchants and merchants’ 
clerks that trade and commerce demand, 
and only about half as many mechanics in 
the manly trades as could find profitable 
employment. 


We would say also, to young men, do not 
be so very eager to learn some of the light, 
easy and ornamental trades. Many who 
feel that they can best support themselves 
with their mechanical skill, exhibit as much 












folly in their desire to dress genteelly and 
have white hands in their hours of business, 
as do those who choose merchandising for a 
pursuit ; hence we find them thronging en- 
graving, ivory turning, comb making, watch 
making, tailoring, button making, and the 
ten thousand other light and genteel occu- 
pations, that women and children could just 
as well do, and for the want of an opportu- 
nity to do which, hundreds and thousands 
of them suffer, or in despair sell their virtue 
to avoid starvation or the poor-house. Be 
men, therefore, and with true courage and 
manliness dash into the wilderness with 
your axe and make an opening for the sun- 
light and for an independent home, or take 
the hammer, the currying knife, the trowel, 
the adze or the plane, and while you make 
yourself muscular in body and manly in 
mind, you leave the selling of tape and 
needles to those who can do it just as well 
as you, and who are perishing for the want 
of something by which they can honestly 
earn their bread! Girls, women, and slender 
or decrepit men, can retail goods, engrave, 
make women’s and children’s shoes, make 
men’s clothing, set type, paint signs and 
other ornamental work, and many other 
kinds of business which is now mainly or 
exclusively done by men. These light pur- 
suits tend to dwarf men, while women who 
are quite able and would be glad to follow 
them are denied the privilege. 


Let no person charge us with a design to 
make woman a drudge by suggesting a 
wider field for the exercise of her talents 
and energies. Is it not drudgery to have 
no avenue but a menial one opened for her 
efforts? Is it not drudgery to stitch collars 
at thirty-one cents a dozen and pay rent 
and board, or to work sixteen hours a day 
on shirts and slop-shop clothing for twenty- 
five cents a day, or even less? If women 
can engrave wood cuts, and do other artistic 
work for which a man is paid two and three 
dollars a day, would it be drudgery for a 
woman to do that which is less laborious 
than book folding or housework, and in re- 
turn get six hundred instead of sixty dollars 
a year? And those same men might be 
better employed for the good of the world, 
and at least as well for their pockets, and 
much better for their muscles and manli- 
ness. Then, as men are constitutionally 
stronger than women, and have more of the 
elements of energy and daring, let them go 
boldly forth into vigorous, manly pursuits, 
and thus open to the industry and skill of 
woman a thousand avenues of effort, hith- 
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erto improperly monopolized by men and 
unjustly denied to women. 
We write not this for the wives and 
daughters of the millionaires of the Fifth 
Avenue and elsewhere. We suppose they 
will continue to think it “extremely vulgar”? 
for them to do anything that can, by possi- 
bility, save or earn a cent, while their hus- 
bands, sons and brothers are toiling the live- 
long day among carts, cotton bales, molasses 
Ropeteads and bars of iron, to earn for 
thent a glittering panorama of fashionable 
folly. Itis not for them we write, but for 
the toiling majority, to whom effort, right 


down earnest work, is necessary to bread 
and virtue. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHART 
OF LUCRETIA MOTT. 


COMBE, APRIL 8, 


[Tux following Chart of Lucretia Mott, by Mr. 
Combe, and also the description by Mr. Fowler, 
were made many years ago, without any know- 
ledge of the name or history of the subject on the 
part of either of those gentlemen. ] 


Temperament—Nervous-Bilious. 


BY MR. 1839. 


From Individuality to occipital spine, . . 74 
‘¢ Ear to do. - + 8% 
“Far to Individuality, . . . . . . 4g 
« Earto Firmness, . . - 53 
“  Destructiveness to Dearacriy eness, . 53 
“ Secretiveness to Secretiveness, . . 5% 
“* Cautiousness to Cautiousness,. . . 5$ 
 Ideality toIdeality, . . . - 4h 


Constructiveness to Consntin, yeness, 4} 
Anterior Lobe—Large, upper predominating. 
Coronal Region—Large. 

Basilar Region—Rather large. 

Amativeness—Moderate. 

Philoprogenitiveness—Very 


Veneration—Full. 
Firmness—Full. 


large. Conscientiousness—Large. 
Concentrativeness—Rather Hope—Large. 
large. Wonder—-+}- Rather large. 


Inhabitiveness—Full. 
Adhesiveness—Large. 
Combativeness—Large. 
Destructiveness-Rather large 
Alimentiveness—Full. 
Secretiveness—Large. 
Acquisitiveness—Moderate. 
Constructiveness—Small. 


Ideality—Rather large. 
Sublimity—Large. 
Wit—Large. 

- Imitation—Large. 
Individuality—Small. 
Form—Full. 
Size—Moderate. 
Weight—Full. 


Self-Esteem—Moderate. Color—Full. 
Love of Approbation—Very Locality—Moderate. 
Large. Number—Full. 


Cautiousness—Large. 
Benevolence—Large. 


Order—Large. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF LUORETIA MOTT, 


MR. FOWLER. 


BY 


Size of head 5+ Activity 7. Nervous tempera- 
ment predominant. 

Your powers of observation are not so great as 
those of Mrs. Needles, (who had just been exam- 
Yhed.) Mrs. N. will observe ten things to your 
one. Mrs. N, is also the best judge of property, 
will get things cheaper. You are rather censo- 
rious. This will arise from your very great Con- 
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scientiousness combined with eome of the other | such, and, unless moral principle were at stake, 


organs. You have very strong adhesiveness to 
moral principles. You know your own faults and 


notice the faults of others, and cannot keep still | 


and see things go wrong. As a general thing, on 
other subjects you keep your feelings to yourself, 
but on moral questions and conduct you do not. 


You have the highest possible regard for moral | 


character. You set a higher value upon moral 
character than upon learning, wealth, or any thing 
and every thing else combined. You have consid- 
able temper, but it is well governed. Your moral 
indignation is strong, is irrepressible. As an Ab- 
olitionist, you would be staunch, rather disposed 
perhaps to go to extremes. You have large Caus- 
ality, a disposition and ability to reason about 
causes abstractly—especially, great disposition 
and ability to investigate moral questions, your 
large Conscientiousness would lead to this. You 
are remarkable for this: you care nothing about 
narrative or fine style—you attend only to the ar- 
gumentative part. Your mind is not what would 
be called a brilliant one, it does not catcha thing 
immediately, you study it over and over. Your 
a is remarkable for strength, rather than bril- 
jancy. You have a great deal of Cantion—too 
much—and you have not sufficient Self-esteem. 
You are not proud, but have a little vanity. You 
suffer very much from a feeling of guilt and un- 
worthiness; you are harassed by this daily. As 
a Christian, you look too much on the black side 
—you fear the worst. You could mimic. I can 
venture to say, that before you were twenty years 
old, you did mimic, and did it well. You have any 
quantity of moral courage, but afraid of fire, have 
that kind of fear, and this would lead you to be 
careful about the house—to have all bolted, fire 
well secured, &e.—you have strong love of life as 





you would be careful to preserve it; but, as I said 
before, you have any quantity of moral courage. 
[He was here informed that she was a Quaker 
preacher.] In preaching, you do not lay down 
facts, but propositions, and argue abstractly. You 
gesticulate considerably; your Imitation would 
show itself now i1 that way; your face would of- 
ten express more than gestures or words. You 
have but little love of property; you only regard 
money for its uses, as a means of doing good. You 
have great intensity of religious feeling. You 
have also, although it may seem strange in a Qua- 
ker preacher, a quick perception of the ridiculous 
—the reductio ad absurdwm faculty. You have 
great Concentrativeness; when interested in any 
subject, will dwell long upon it—will pore overa 
particular idea, and in an argument will be conse- 
cutive—in your speaking, every idea is one of a 
train-—all going home upon a particular train of 


thought. You are peculiar for this: you have an 
excellent faculty for illustration, Your illus- 
trations are multifarious and apt. You havea 


good deal of spiritual pride; but not much Self- 
esteem. You have large Ideality—love of what 
is fine and delicate in sentiment. There is consi- 
derable poetry in your expressions. You never 
let any thing that is coarse escape you. You have 
a good command of Janguage, are rather precise 
in the choice of words—something of verbal eri- 
ticism—in an argument will split on the meaning 
of aword. You are sensitive to almost every 
thing. You have rather more of the Marvellous 
in your character than Mrs. Needles has; there- 
fore you are disposed to notice the direction of 
Divine Providence. I should think you would 
believe in a special Providence. You have a great 
deal of Cautiousness—some may reckon you im- 





prudent from the high moral stand which your 
Conscientiousness would lead you to take, and the 
zeal with which you would push what you thought 
right; but you are very prudent. You drive like 
Jehu, yet cautiously. You have a great deal of 
forecast, of judgment in adapting means to ends 
You plan well and execute well. You never talk 
without saying something, and something that is 
important. I presume you are a fluent public 
speaker, because you have good language, and al- 
so you have ideas. Your mindisrapid. Attach- 
ment to friends is very strong. I repeat (now that 
I know you are a preacher,) what I said at first 
about censoriousness. Your reproofs would be 
pointed and severe, though not malignant; this 
would arise from your strong moral indignation. 
You have large Order,a place for things and 
things in their place. You go the whole figure for 
men’s accountability and responsibility. You lay 
stress upon life rather than doctrine—on liberal 
rather than sectarian—would not incline towards 
any system of theology that lowers down human 
responsibility. ~You would not place so much re- 
liance on religious experience and sentiment, as 
practice. You would extort practice, close, parti- 
cular practice. You would make an excellent de- 
bater—would make a better writer than speaker. 
Your style would be marked by thought and sub- 
stance, rather than word or narrative—would 
write long sentences, 


[The following biographical sketch of Mrs. Mott 
we copy from ‘‘Woman’s Record.” The editress, 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, acknowledges the decided tal- 
ent and purity of life of the subject of her sketch, 
but “travels out of the record” to vent her spleen 
upon and indulge her intolerance and bigotry to- 
ward Mrs. Mott, because she happens to differ from 
herself in some points of theological belief, and 
in her views upon reforms. We do not eopy the 
ungenerous remarks of Mrs. Hale, because we can 
occupy our columns to better advantage, and we 
do not believe in publishing an attack without 
giving the assailed party a chance to reply. Mrs. 
Mott may have errors of opinion, as who has not? 
but she will be gratefully remembered when the 
names of her conservative assailants are forgotten. | 


LUCRETIA MOTT, 


Wwery known for her philanthropy, and dis- 
tinguished as a préacher among her own sect of 
“Friends,” or ‘“ Quakers,” is a native of the island 
of Nantucket, Mass, Her parents were Thomas 
and Anna Coffin; the latter, born Folger, was re- 
lated to Dr. Franklin. Lucretia was in childhood 
instructed to make herself useful to her mother, 
who, in the absence of her husband, had the 
charge of his mercantile affairs. In 1804, when 
Lucretia was about eleven years old, her parents 
removed to Boston, where she had the advantage 
of attending one of the public schools. At the | 
age of thirteen, she was sent to a “ Friends’ 
boarding-schoo],” in the State of New York, where 
she remained three years, during the last year 
being employed as an assistant teacher; which 
shows how great her proficiency and faithfulness 
must have been, Her parents had, meantime, re- 
moved to Philadelphia; there she joined them, 
and at thé age of eighteen was married to James 
Mott, who also belonged to the “Society of 
Friends,” and subsequently entered into merean- 
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tile partnership with her father. Thus early was 


her to state, that she has been attentive to dis- 
charge well the womanly duties devolved on her 
—has been the mother of six children, five of 
whom are living, and do credit to their mother’s 
forming care. She has also, in the chances and 
changes of an American merchant’s life, been 
ealled to help her husband in the support of their 
family; and she did it, as a good wife does, wil- 
lingly, with her whole heart. But these duties 
did not engross all her time; her active mind, 
directed and developed by the peculiar teachings 
of her sect, took a wider range than has yet been 
usual with her sex. We do not agree with her in 
religious sentiment; nor can we commend her 
manner of teaching as an example to be followed 
by American women. But we do believe she is 
conscientiously sincere and earnest in her en- 
deavors to do good; and therefore we will give 
extracts from a letter of hers, embodying the 
views of faith and duty which have governed her 
life ; 

“T always loved the good, often in childhood 
desired to do the right, and prayed for strength to 
overcome or regulate a naturally quick or hasty 
temper. The religion of my education—that the 
obedience of faith to manifested duty ensured sal- 
vation—commended itself to my understanding 
and conscience. The doctrine of human depravity 
was not taught as an essential of the Christian’s 
ereed. The free agency of man was inculeated; 
and any departure from the right was ascribed to 
wilful disobedience of the teachings of the light 
within us, 

“The numerous evils in the world were traced 
to this source. My sympathy was early enlisted 
for the poor slave, by the reading-books in* our 
schools, depicting his wrongs and sufferings, and 
the pictures and representations by Thomas Clark- 
son, exhibiting the slave-ship, the middle passage, 
&e. The ministry of Elias Hicks and others on 
this subject, as well as their example in refusing 
the products of the unrequited bondman’s labor, 
awakened a strong feeling in my heart. 

“The unequal condition of woman with mau 
also early impressed my mind. Learning, while 
at school, that the charge for the education of girls 
was the same as that for boys, and that, when they 
became teachers, women received only half as 
much as men for their services, the injustice of 
this distinction was so apparent, that I resolved to 
claim for my sex all that an impartial Creator had 
bestowed, which, by custom and a perverted ap- 
plication of the Scriptures, had been wrested from 
woman. ® 

“ At twenty-five years of age, surrounded with 
a little family and many cares, I still felt called to 
a more public life of devotion to duty, and en- 
gaged in the ministry in our Society. I received 
every encouragement from those in authority, 
until the event of a separation among us in 1827, 
when my convictions led me to adhere to the sufii- 
eiency of the light within, resting on ‘truth as 
authority,’ rather than ‘taking authority for 
truth.’ I searched the Scriptures daily, and often 
found the text would bear a wholly different con- 
struction from that which was pressed upon our 
acceptance. . 

“Being a non-conformist to the ordinances and 
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Mrs. Mott settled in life; and it is but justice to 
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rituals of the professed Church, duty led me to 
hold up the insufficiency of all these, including 
Sabbath-day observance, as the proper test of the 
Christian character, and that only ‘he that docth 
righteousness is righteous,’ 

“The practical life, then, being the highest evi- 
dence of a sound faith, I have felt a far greater 
interest in the moral movements of our age, than 
in any theological discussion. 

“T hailed the Temperance Reform in its’ in- 
ning in Massachusetts, watched its progress with 
much interest, was delighted with the fidelity of 
its advocates, and for more than twenty years I 
have practised total abstinence from all intoxicat- 
ing drinks. 

“The cause of Peace has had a share of my 
efforts, taking the ultra non-resistance ground— 
that a Christian cannot consistently uphold, and 
actively support, a government based on the 
sword, or whose ultimate resort is to the destroy- 
ing weapon. 

“The oppression of the working classes by ex- 
isting monopolies, and the lowness of wages, espe- 
cially of women, has often engaged my attention ; 
and I have held and attended meetings with this 
class of society, and heard their appeals with 
heartfelt compassion, and with heartfelt desire for 
a radical change—that systems by which the rich 
are made richer, and the poor poorer, should find 
no favor among people professing to ‘fear God 
and hate covetousness.’ Hence, the various asso- 
ciations and communities tending to greater equal- 
ity of condition—‘ a home for all,’ &e.—have had 
from me a hearty God speed.” 

In 1840, the ‘‘ World’s Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion” was heidin London, Several of the Ame- 
rican delegates were women, among whom was 
Lucretia Mott. No doubt she was the most able 
of all who were sent, and much was expected 
from her eloquence; but the English abolitionists 
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had not reformed their old views of the sexes; 
they would not admit American women, any more 
than their own, on the platform. This brought 
what is termed “the woman question ”—that is, 
the inherent right of the female to an equal parti- 
cipation with the male sex in all social, political, 
and religious offices—more into view. 

Mrs. Mott advocates the doctrine of perfect 
equality of rights, if not of duties. These views 
form the distinctive character in her discourses, 
though it is but just to her to add that her lan- 
guage is mild, and her manners gentle and un- 
assuming. As a preacher among her own order 
—the Hicksite or Unitarian Quakers—she is more 
widely celebrated than any other, of either sex, 
in the United States. 








CLARK MILLS AND THE EQUESTRIAN 


STATUE OF GENERAL JACKSON, 


[A Sournern subscriber, J. H. R., sends us from 
Greenville, S. C., the following singular account 
of this very distinguished artist; and we cheer- 
fully place it on record. ] 

The most of our readers have seen some account 
of the inauguration of the Equestrian Statue of 
General Jackson, on the 8th day of January. This 
wonderful statue, the only one of the kind in the 
world which is self-poised, is the workmanship of 
Clark Mills. A few years ago he was a poor 
plasterer in Charleston, and now his fame extends 
over the wide world. Congress has just appro- 
priated for him fifty thousand dollars to make an 
equestrian statue of General Washington. The 
statue of Jackson was paid for by an association 
of the friends of the old hero, They paid $12,000 
for it, and the cost to Clark Mills was $19,000, 
and five years’ labor. But the fame he has ac- 
quired is worth more than the loss sustained. 
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The history of Clark Mills is a most extraordi- 
nary one. He gave it to the senior editor of the 
Patriot himself six or seyen years ago, He was 
at that time taking casts and exeeuting busts in 
Columbia. We went to him to make an engage- 
ment for ourself, and the next day he called at our 
room in the hotel, prepared to take a mould of 
our head and face and shoulders. Whilst per- 
forming this operation he commenced his narra- 
tive in regard to his own life and talents. He 
told us he was a good house plasterer in Charles- 
ton, and did not know that he possessed any fac- 
ulty whatever for seulpture or taking likenesses. 
One morning as he was going to his work he 
passed by a door where a Phrenologist had hung 
up his sign, with a notice that skeptics were not 
charged for the examination of their heads, This 
induced him to go inand have his head examiued. 
The Phrenologist said to him, “ You have the or- 
gan of sculpture in a very eminent degree, and if 
you were to cultivate your talent you would be a 
very distinguished artist.” Milla replied to him, 
“You have confirmed me in my skepticism. I 
never had any confidence in, your pretended 
science, but if I had, your account of my own 
head would utterly destroy it. Iam, Sir, a house 
plasterer, and know nothing about sculpture 
whatever.” The Phrenvlogist replied, “I don’t 
care for that; you have the organ in.a most won- 
derful degree, and should cultivate your talent.” 
Mr. Mills said the idea that he possessed a rare 
and valuable talent which he was not conscious of, 
haunted bim night and day. But still he never 
thought of trying his talent, for he did not know 
how tu begin. One day he saw an Italian going 
through the streets of Charleston with a bust of 
Napoleon in plaster, and he asked him how it was 
moulded. The Italian promised to show him, 
and did so. Tle caught the idea instantly, and 
was enraptured with it. First he commenced a 
likeness in plaster of his father-in-law, who had 
very prominent features. It was the wonder of 
all who saw it. He then commenced taking busts, 
as he was doing when we formed his acquaintance. 
Next he chiselled in marble a beautiful bust of that 
distinguished statesman, Mr. Calhoun. His friends 
now declared their willingness to send him to 

2ome, where he might study sculpture, and culti- 

vate his genius. For this purpose they provided 
him with funds, and ashe was passing through 
Washington he was there engaged to make the 
Equestrian Statue of Jackson, 

In his poverty and obseurity in Charleston, 
while working at his trade of house plasterer, he 
kept a bear and a dog, which he would make fight 
fora fourpence. Between this exhibition of his 
dog and bear, and with the assistance of his trowel, 
he made his livingin a sort of way, and would, in 
all probability, have died in these humble pursuits, 
but for the Phrenologist. Who can laugh at Phre- 
nology, after this, as a humbug, and not a science, 

Immediately after Governor McDuffie had made 
hi. great speech in the Legislature, in favor of 
giving the election of Electors of President 
and Vice President to the people, some mem- 
ber assailed the South Carolina College as entail- 
ing on the State a very heavy expense to not 
much advantage. Judge Iluger replied to the 
member, and said that if the College had never 
produced another graduate than Mr. McDuffie, 
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the State of South Carolina would be amply eom- 
pensated by him alone, for all that she had spent 
on that Institution. So we say in regard to Phre- 
nology, that if this science had never done any 
other good to the world than that of developing 
the genius of Clark Mills, it would be enough to 
endear it to the world.—Southern Patriot. 








ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF DIGESTION. 
No, V.—ABSORPTION AND SECRETION, 


BY A. P. DUTOHER, M.D, 

Wonpberrty and extraordinary changes are con- 
tinually going on in the bodies of all animals, by 
the remoyal of particles of worn-out matter, and 
the deposition of new ones in their place. These 
changes are effected by absorption and secretion, 
operations which are continually going on insensi- 
bly, and, at least in adult animals, are, in the state 
of health, so nicely balanced that no alteration in 
form or structure is observed, That these changes 
are going on, is proyed by many facts. And in 
the first place, if portions of the body were not 
being carried off hourly, it is reasonable to infer 
that the quantity or supply of aliment faken, af- 
ter the body has attained its maturity, would add 
to its bulk, and the increase in size would in many 
cases be enormous. And we observe further, in 
the second place, that when aliment is not sup- 
plied, as during starvation or diseases which im- 
pair the funciions of nutrition, the body soon be- 
gins to waste away,—a result which can be due 
only to the removal of portions of its constituent 
elements. 

The organs principally concerned in the fune- 
tion or agency of absorption, are the lymphatic 
vessels, They are found in the texture of nearly 
all the organs of the body, They very much re- 
semble in anatomical structure, as they also do in 
function, the lacteals or milk-bearers described in 
the chapter on the functions of digestion, and they 
are both included by anatomists under the head 
of the absorbent system,—and they have this in 
common, that being traced from their extreme 
branches to their ultimate destination, are found 
to empty their contents into large veins near the 
heart, and thus mingle with the venous blood and 
furnish it with one of its most important ele- 
ments, The chyle and lymph also differ but little 
in their chemical constituents, 

The absorbent vessels have been divided into 
two great divisions, founded upon the functions 
which they perform: “1. Haternal absorption, or 
the absorption of composition, which obtains from 
without the organs the materials intended for 
their composition ; and, 2. Znternal absorption, or 
the absorption of decomposition, which takes up 
from the organs the materials that have to be re- 
placed by the exhalants. 

“By external absorption is meant not only that 
which takes place at the external surface of the 
body, but also that of the mucous membranes of 
the digestive and respiratory passages. Hence 
again, the division of external absorption into 


intestinal or digestive, and pulmonary or respira- a 


tory. 
“Internal absorption is also subdivided into— 
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1, Molecular or interstitial, nutritive, organic, or 
decomposing, which takes up from each organ the 
materials that constitute it, so that the decomposi- 
tion is always in equilibrio with the deposition. 
2. The absorption of excrementitial secreted fluids, 
such as the fluid of serous membranes, synovia, 
&e, 3. The absorption of a part of the excrementi- 
tial fluids, as they pass over the exeretory pass- 
ages, 

“‘ Absorption does not effect the decomposition 
of the body immediately. It merely prepares the 
fluid which is to be eliminated by the secretory 
organs.” * 

Lymph is a pale yellow, or colorless, clear fluid, 
which, under the microscope, appears to contain 
transparent globules. According to recent chem- 
ical analyses, it is found to be composed of the 
following constituents: : 








Water < 4 4 4 i - 95.536 
Albumen . r - 1.200 
Fibrine 5 5 7 y ; 20 
Animal matter, ete. . C . 0.390 
Salts. : 5 c - ' - 0.585 

109.000 


Its odor is spermatic; soluble in water,—the solu- 
tion becoming turbid, when mixed with alcohol. 
When left to itself, it coagulates. It thus appears 
to be strictly analogous to the fluid part of the 
blood ; and, indeed, some writers regard the blood 
as being nothing else than the lymph, with red 
disks suspended in it. Now, as we see that this 
lymph is again mingled with the blood in the cir- 
culation, it is obvious that it must be of some use . 
to the system; and, in fact, it is quite reasonable 
to infer, that the lymph is nothing more than the 
fluid part of the blood, returning towards the 
heart, after having deposited its red disks and 
other constituents in the tissues of the body. 

We thus see a wonderful process going on in 
our systems, by which a substance which is unes- 
sential to the perfection of the tissues of the body 
is removed from them; but being still applicable 
to useful purposes in the economy, it is retained 
within the body; and is again mingled with the 
blood, from which it appears originally to have 
been derived. 

But we have another function to contemplate, 
which is no less important to the system than the 
one just reviewed, It is that of secretion, by 
which certain other matters, which are not only un- 
essential but positively noxious to the tissues, are 
thrown off from them and expelled from the 
body by means of excretion. The literal mean- 
ing of the word secretion is separation ; and this 
is nearly its true aeceptation, as used by writers 
on physiology. The function of secretion is per- 
formed by certain bodies called glands, and fre- 
quently, also, it takes place from membranes ; but 
whatever form the secreting organ may assume, it 
consists essentiaily of a free surface, on which a 
fine network of innumerable small capillaries can 
be observed. These vessels have no open mouths, 
but their coats are very thin, so that they proba- 
bly permit fluids to transude through them. The 
fluids secreted by different organs vary remarka- 
bly in their nature and composition ; and itis one 
of the great secrets of nature which has not yet 


* Dunglison’s Medical Dictionary, p. 38. 
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been solved, why it is that the particular sub- 
stances which pass off with the secretions should 
be formed in certain organs only, and not by all 
indifferently. We will conclude this chapter by 
a brief description of some of the secretions. 


We will notice first the bile. This is a secretion 
of the liver, which was noticed under the head of 
Digestion, and isa yellow, greenish, viscid, bitter, 
and nauseous fluid. There exists much discrepancy 
of opinion among chemists, in regard to the prox- 
imate principles of the biliary secretion; a large 
number of analyses having been made, amongst 
the results of which there is a great want of con- 
formity. The following table, by Berzelius, ap- 
proximates as near the truth as any I am ac- 
quainted with: 


Water . . : : 4 5 » 90.44 
Biliary matter. : ° : 28,00 
Mucus . 4 ; 4 5 ; ; 80 
Alkali (in combination with fatty acids) 41 
Chloride of sodium : i ; 4. 


Phosphates and sulphates of soda and lime .11 





100.00 


The bile undoubtedly plays an important part in 
digestion, but a large portion of it is excrementi- 
tious, destined to be at once carried out of the 
system, by the intestinal canal, although another 
portion is destined to be reabsorbed, for the pur- 
pose (it would seem) of being ultimately carried 
off by the respiratory process. The portion car- 
ried off by the intestines includes the whole of 
the coloring matter, the presence of which is read- 
ily detected in the feces. That by the lungs is 
the fatty portion, no distinct indications of which 
can be generally found in the fieces, unless they 
have rapidly passed through the alimentary canal. 
But in some conditions of the system, the feces 
may contain a very large quantity of bile, the 
presence of which, almost unchanged, may be re- 
cognized in the evacuations in some forms of 
bowel complaint. Thus we see that the bile may 
be a completely excrementitious product; and 
the idea of the action of the liver, as one of the 
great purifiers of the body from the result of its 
rufe matter, is not at all invalidated by the ob- 
servation that a large part of the secretion is des- 
tined for immediate reabsorption. I think it isa 
clear indication that this secretion is especially in- 
tended to eliminate from the blood its superfluous 
hydro-carbon,—whether this have been absorbed 
from the aliment, or have been taken up by the 
blood as effete matter, during the course of its cir- 
culation. 


The sxconp secretion that we would notice is 
the urine. This function is performed by the kid- 
neys. Urine is secreted by the cortical part of the 
kidney; filtered through the tubular portion, 
poured from the apices of the tubular papilla into 
the pelvis of the kidney; and transmitted by it to 
the ureters; which convey it slowly, but in a con- 
tinuous manner, into the bladder, where it remains 
deposited, until its accumulation excites a desire 
to void it. Urine is transparent, of a citron-yel- 
low color, of a peculiar odor, and of an acid, saline, 
and slightly bitter taste. The following table ex- 
presses its constituent parts, according to the an- 
alysis of Simon: . 





Urea, : : : : : * 33.80 
Urie Acid, y : y 1.40 
Ammonia, Chloride of Sodium, 42.60 
Alkaline Sulphates, 8.14 
Alkaline Phosphates, 6.50 
Phosphates of Lime and Magnesia, 1.59 

100.00 


The function performed by the kidneys is 
quite as important as that of the liver. Their 
function, however, only consists in separating 
from the blood certain effete substances, which 
are to be thrown off from it, and has no direct 
connection with any of the nutritive operations, 
concerned in the introduction of aliment into the 
system. That this secretion is injuriousif retained 
in the system, is proved by the fact, that in ani- 
















off from our bodies in the form of a fine invisible 
vapor, but when it is augmented in quantity, it 
collects in fluid drops on the surface. These two 
forms of perspiration do not differ essentially in 
quality, but they have received different names. 
The first is called insensible, and the second, sen- 
sible perspiration. One of the most important pur- 
poses of this secretion appears to be to keep the 
body coo] by the constant evaporation from the 
surface. It is on this supposition, that we can ex- 
plain the remarkable fact, that human beings can 
exist in dry air heated considerably beyond the 
boiling point of water, without having the tempe- 
rature of their bodies raised more than four or five 
degrees of the thermometer. 

‘Many instances are on record,” says Dr, Carpen- 
ter, “of aheatof from 250° to 280° being endured 
in a dry air for a considerable length 
of time, even by persons unaccustomed 
to a particular high temperature; and 
persons whose occupations are such as 
to require it, can sustain a much higher 
degree of heat, though not perhaps for 
AN any long period. The workmen of the 
fe jd late Sir F, Chantrey have been accus- 
h I} tomed to enter a furnace in which his 
moulds were dried, whilst the floor was 
MH} red-hot, and a thermometer in the air 
stood at 350°; and Chabert, the ‘Fire- 
king,’ was in the habit of entering an 
oven whose temperature was from 400° 
to 600°. Itis possible that these feats 
may be easily matched by workmen 
who are habitually exposed to high 
temperatures. * * * Jn all these 
instances, the dryness of the air facili- 
tates the rapidity of the vaporization of 
the fluid, of which the heat occasions 
the secretion by the cutaneous glands; 
and the large amount of heat which 
becomes latent in the process, is for 
the most part withdrawn from the 
body, the temperature of which is thus 
kept down.”* 

The quantity of perspiration secre- 
ted by the skin is sometimes very 
great, amounting to several pounds in 
the course of twenty-four hours. In the 
summer season, when the heat is high, 
the sensible perspiration goes on very 
rapidly. In winter, particularly in the 
North, the secretion is checked in a 





L the liver turned up to show its under side; G gall-bladder; P the pancreas; K the,kid- measure, and although it always exists 


neys; S the spleen; A the descending aorta; VV the ascending vena eava which carries . 


venous blood to the liver; R the rectum ; B the bladder; U U the ureter. 


mals whose kidneys have been extirpated, or.in 
case of disease, where the secreting function of 
these organs is arrested, death very soon ensues, 
preceded by a remarkable state of insensibility 
closely resembling poisoning by narcotic substan- 
ces. But, besides separating this poison from the 
system, the urine is also a channel for getting rid 
of the watery parts of the fluids. In this respect 
it is vicarious with the perspiration, which we 
will now briefly notice. 

The perspiration is secreted by the skin, and 
the object of this function seems to be chiefly to 
throw off superfluous watery particles from the 
system. The perspiration is continually passing 





in some quantity under the form of in- 

sensible perspiration, it is only just suf- 
ficient to keep the skin moist, pliant, and elastic. 
There is also a great deal of morbid matter car- 
ried off by the skin, hence we see fever, rheuma- 
tism, pleurisy, and a great many other diseases, 
produced by a sudden suppression of this secre- 
tion.+ And in treating fevers, how speedily is 





* Human Physiology, page 671. 

+ The perspiratory secretion contains lactic acid and lac- 
tates of soda and ammonia, which probably proceed from 
the transformation or decay of the textures, particularly the 
muscular, which the recent researches of Liebig have shown 
to contain a preponderance of this acid, Hence, these pro- 
ducts abound during great muscular exertion; and when 
perspiration is checked by external cold, they may be re- 
tained in the blood, causing rheumatism, urinary disorders, 
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the patient relieved, when the physician can pro- 
duce a good action of the cutaneous surface! How 
important then that we attend to this function, by 
keeping the surface of the body free from all im- 
purities, that the pores of the skin may be kept 
constantly open, and the perspiration be allowed 
at all times to have uninterrupted egress. A fhor- 
ough ablution of the body, every day, is almost as 
necessary to uninterrupted health as food is to life. 
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PSYCHOLOGY, 


AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE ANCIENT ORACLES. 


Tuart all substances, whether solid, fluid, aeri- 
form, or imponderable, taken into the human sys- 
tem, and made to conjoin with its physical texture 
and life-principle, should haye some perceptible 
effects corresponding to themselves, not only upon 
the body, but also upon the interior springs of af- 
fection, perception, and thought, is no more than 
what might be expected from the nature of 
things. The characteristic influence upon the soul 
as well as body, of particular kinds of food and 
drink, are familiar to every attentive observer of 
his own experiences ; and upon these experiences 
physiology has founded some of her most whole- 
some admonitions. Our object in this article is 
to consider the more extraordinary effects of vari- 
ous physical substances, in developing psychical 
phenomena, and thus affording illustrations of the 
interior powers of the soul. 

If the functions and developments of the soul 
may be in any degree affected by the gross sub- 
stances constantly imbibed into the system in the 
form of food and drink, then it were but reasona- 
ble to expect far greater and more varied influences 
to ensue from an introduction into her physical 
habitation, of certain more subtle and potent es- 
sences existing in the form of drugs, medicines, 
gases, and imponderable elements, 

Among the recorded facts which exemplify this 
remark, there are many which might be cited from 
the history of the ancient oracles, and other pa- 
gan mysteries. The aspirants for initiation into 
the sacred mysteries, and those who sought pro- 
phetic dreams (or what we would call clairvoyant 
visions), were in some instances required to pre- 
pare themselves by fasting, after which they were 
caused to eat of food, or drink of a beverage, ex- 
pressly prepared for their purpose, by an admix- 
ture of soporific ingredients. The person who sub- 
jected himself to these preparations generally ob. 
tained a preternatural development of the senses, 
and was enabled to tell things unknown to others. 
The sacred mysteries of Ceres, as performed at 
Eleusis, included practices of this kind, and the 
oracles of Trophonius were generally rendered by 
persons prepared in this or some similar way. 

A number of goats, on approaching the mouth 
of a cave on the southern declivity of Mount Par- 
nassus, Were observed to fall to the ground and go 
into convulsions; and those by whom the circum- 
stance was noted, subsequently found that an ap- 
proach to the cave, and an inhalation of the fumes 





or various cutaneous diseases. The very serious effects 
sometimes resulting from sudden cold on the perspiring body 
may be partly owing to the same cause, as well as to the 
disorder produced in the circulation.— Williams’ Principles 
of Medicine, page 128. 


which issued from it, were attended by similar ef- 
fects upon themselves. As the swoons thus caused 
were attended by a preternatural exaltation of the 
mental faculties, the cave was considered the seat 
of prophecy. A temple was accordingly built 
over it, and it became the seat of one of the most 
celebrated oracles of antiquity—the oracle of 
Delphi. 

The manner of rendering the oracular responses 
from this place, with their preparatory processes, 
was as follows: The pythia, or priestess, who 
served as their mouthpiece, first fasted for several 
days, then bathed herself in the Castalian fountain 
at the foot of Parnassus, where poets used to wash 
and drink, She then shook the laurel-tree which 
grew near by, and sometimes ate of its leaves, 
which were supposed to conduce to inspiration. 
After this she was seated upon. the tripod of 
Apollo, which was placed immediately over the 
orifice whence issued the prophetic vapor; and 
after inhaling this latter for some time, she was 
seized with convulsions, and fell into a violent 
furor of enthusiasm, and in this condition uttered 
her responses, 

That the sayings of the Delphic pythia while 
under the inspiration of the sacred vapor, fre- 
quently rose above the capacities of the mind in 
its normal state, there is presumptive evidence in 
the fact that she was consulted on all important 
affairs, whether of nations or of individuals; and 
her word was considered as divine revelation. 


And whatever may be said (and truly said) of her: 


being sometimes subject to bribery and corruption, 
and of the frequent ambiguities of her responses, 
which, by the different interpretations of which 
they were susceptible, secured her against the 
charge of being absolutely mistaken, there are on 
record, I think, a sufficient number of her definite 
and verified predictions to establish her claims to 
a remarkable degree of prescience and other spe- 
cies of supersensuous intelligence. We might il- 
lustrate this remark by reference to numerous 
eases, did space permit; but we have room only 
for the following, as specimens: 

The Achaians had laid siege to an ®tolian city 
called Phana. Finding much difficulty in taking 
it, they sent messengers to obtain the advice of 
the Delphic oracle. The pythia returned this re- 
ply: “Inhabitants of the land of Pelops, and the 
Achaians: You are come hither in order to inquire 
by what meansacity may be taken. Attend, there- 
fore, to my words: Observe how much those that 
guard the walls drink every day; for by this means 
you shall take the turreted city of Phana.” As 
the besiegers were unable to comprehend the 
meaning of this oracle, they determined to aban- 
don the siege and return home. Before this reso- 
lution was carried into effect, however, a woman 
was observed to leave the walls of the city and 


draw water from a fountain near by. A band of 


Achaian soldiers took her prisoner, and brought 
her to their camp. From her they learned that 
the inhabitants of the city used to distribute every 
night to each other, the water of that fountain, and 
that this was all the water they had to drink. 
The besiegers, therefore, immediately proceeded to 


close up the fountain; and by that means they 


took the city. (See Pausanias, Phocics, xviii.) 
The Delphic pythia’s powers of prescience are 
also illustrated by the following interesting series 











of occurrences, the account of which I condense 
from Pausanias: After the Lacedemonians had ex- 
perienced great misfortunes in their war with the 
Messenians, they consulted the Delphic Oracle as 
to the continuance of the war, and were answered 
as follows: “Phoebus persuades you not only to 
apply yourselves to the works of war, but, as the 
Messenian people obtained prey by fraud, they 
must be taken by the same arts as they employed 
in acquiring their present condition.” 

Aristodemus, the Messenian leader, subsequently 
applied to the same oracle for advice touching the 
conduct of the war with the Lacedsmonians; © 
when the pythia gave the following: “The god 
gives thee the glory of the war! but take care lest 
the fraudful and hostile troops of Sparta become 
superior. For Mars shall possess their well-wrought 
arms, and the crowns of their cheirs shall have 
severe inhabitants in consequence of two persons 
emerging from the battle of a secret troop. Nor 
shall the sacred light of day behold the consum- 
mation of the fight, till the destiny of these two 
shall be accomplished.” Aristodemus and his 
prophets, however, found it impossible to detect 
the meaning of this oracle; but its meaning was 
unfolded in subsequent events, as we shall see. 

In the twentieth year of the war, the Messeni- 
ans thought it proper again to consult the oracle, 
and to inquire direztly which party should be 
victorious; and the pythia made the following 
reply: “He who first places about the altar of 
Jupiter Ithomatas tripods twice five decads in 
number, shall with glory possess the Messenian 
land: for such is the will of Jupiter, But you 
must first employ stratagem, and revenge will fol- 
low, for you cannot deceive Divinity. Act agree- 
ably to the intention of the fates. Now these, and 
then those, are oppressed by destiny.” 

The Messenians interpreted this as promising 
them victory ; foras they had a temple of Jupiter 
Ithomatas within their walls, it did not seem pro- 
bable that the Lacedemonians could dedicate the 
tripods before them. In consequence of this they 
took care to make wooden tripods, as they had 
not money sufficient to make them of brass. 

This oracle was told to the Spartans by a cer- 
tain person of Delphi. The Spartans consulted 
together, but were unable to decide what course 
to pursue; but while they were in this quandary, 
a certain obscure but sagacious person, named Oc- 
balus, made one hundred tripods of clay, and con- 
cealing them in a sack, took them, together with 
a net, as if he had been a hunter. This man, thus 
‘disguised, went with some rustic Messenians into 
their city, and, at night, secretly dedicated the 
tripods to Jupiter Ithomatas, and quickly returned 
again to Sparta. 

It happened about the same time that a prophet 
named Ophioneus, who had been blind from his 
birth, recovered his sight with violent pains in his 
head. (The acesunt implies that the recovery of 
this man’s sight was in some way favorable to 
the Spartan cause, but in what way does not ap- 
pear.) 

After being forewarned by prodigies and most 
significant and impressive dreams, of his approach- 
ing fate, Aristodemus was told that the prophet 
Ophioneus had suddenly become blind again as 
before, ‘Upon this,” says the narrator, “the 


| meaning of the oracle became perfectly apparent, 
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and it was now evident that by the two emerging 
from a seeret troop, and being afterward destroy- 
ed, Apollo signified the eyes of Ophioneus.” Aris- 
todemus, meeting with adverse fortune on every 
hand, afterward, in despondency, slew himself 
upon the tomb of his daughter, and the Messeni- 
ans, having lost all their leaders, abandoned the 
war and left the Lacedemonians triumphant.— 
Pausan, Messenies, xii., xiii. 

As'the Cumean Sibyl gave her oracles from a 
eave, it is probable that her prophetic furor was 
induced, like that of the Delphie pythia, by the 
inhalation of a vapor which issued from the crevi- 
ces of the rocks. Concerning this Sibyl and her 
wonderful psychological powers, something may 
be learned from the sixth book of Virgil’s Aineid. 

But there were hundreds of those Pythias and 
Sibyls in those ancient times, scattered over differ- 
ent portions of the then known world. The pro- 
phetic trance of different ones was induced by 
different artificial means, and some of them proba- 
bly were naturally clairvoyant. The Sibyl Hero- 
phile, being among the most ancient of these pro- 
phetesses of whom any account is preserved, and 
who appears to have travelled from place to place, 
delivering her oracles, predicted that Helen would 
be educated in Sparta, that she would be the 
destruction of Asia and Europe, and that Troy, 
through her means, would be taken by the Greeks. 
She died at Troy, and her sepulchre, with an ap- 
propriate inscription upon it, was to be seen in 
the grove of Smintheus, at the time Pausanias 
wrote. 

We will illustrate the psychological powers of 
those ancient oracular maidens by one more fact: 
It appears that Cambyses, the Persian king, had 
consulted an oracle in Media, which informed him 
that he should die at Ecbatane. Now Ecbatane 
was a city to which the Persian kings retired for 
repose and relaxation from the concerns of gov- 
ernment. The prediction, therefore, that he should 
die at “‘Ecbatane” led Cambyses to suppose that 
he possessed a kind of charmed life, and made him 
reckless and desperate in battle; for he regarded 
only the form of the words used by the oracle, not 
suspecting that there might be some secret mean- 
ing concealed under them. But on his return 
from the conquest of Egypt, he marched, with his 
army, northward along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and entering the province of Galilee, came 
to a small townand encamped there. Of so little 
importance was the town that Cambyses did not 
even know its name. While there, he received 
intelligence that Smerdis the magian, whom he 
had left in charge of his affairs at home, had usurp- 
ed the Persianthrone. While under the excite- 
ment of this intelligence, he bounded upon his 
horse in a rage, and at the same time accidentally 
. and fatally wounded himself with the point of his 
own sword. While subsequently lying upon his 
couch, terrified at the prospect of death, he in- 
quired what was the name of that place, and was 
told it was Hebatane! The monarch soon after- 
wards died, and thus was the oracle fulfilled, 
though in a different way from what he expected. 

These occurrences of the olden time, and the 
numerous similar ones of the present day, which 
have forced themselves upon an unwilling public 
attention, forcibly illustrate and corroborate each 
other, and, with other classes of fact, demonstrate 
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the existence of a power in the human soul which 
is above and beyond the mere external organs of 
sense. In proportion as this interior soul-power 
is developed, man not only assumes an intellectual 
and moral superiority over the realm of material 
nature, but is sensibly brought within the sphere 
of the life to come; and means of individual and 
social improvement and happiness are developed 
of which the mere sensualist cannot possibly con- 
ceive. 

It was the intention to relate cases in which re- 
markable psychological unfoldings of our own day 
have been procured by physical accessories simi- 
lar to those employed by the ancient pythias and 
sibyls; but our space is full, and we must employ 
a future opportunity to recur to this subject. 

w. F. 
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TO THE PROVINCIAL LUNATIC ASYLUM OF WESTERN 
CANADA, WITH OBSERVATIONS ON THE TREAT- 
MENT OF THE INSANE. 


BY W. M. WILSON. 


“Truri and Utility” is the great maxim of mod- 
erntimes. It matters not how splendid and truth- 
like any science may be, if its practical impor- 
tance cannot be tested and demonstrated. Much 
has been written about the scientific truth of Phre- 
nology, but we must have more essays about its 
general application. Phrenology is pre-eminently 
the Science of Humanity. Whatever interests 
the essential welfare of the race, must have a ref- 
erence to the tangible mental philosophy of Gall 
and Spurzheim. 

In all the epochs of an onward civilization, no 
subject has engaged the attention of the philoso- 
pher and philanthropist more anxiously than that 
of insanity or lunacy. Till within the last twenty- 
five years or so, the madman or maniac was treated 
as if possessed by demonaical agencies, banished 
from the endearments and amenities of social life, 
and “cast into outer darkness, where there was 
weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of teeth.” 
Notwithstanding, however, the modern improve- 
ments in our lunatic asylums, this unfortunate 
class of our fellow-beings is still subjected to most 
objectionable treatment, arising principally from 
ignorance of the laws which regulate the forces 
of the human mind. The perfect pathology of a 
disease is half its cure, in the estimation of an in- 
telligent physician. Phrenology alone can explain 
the phenomenon of insanity: ergo, in so far as the 
principles and dictates of the only true mental 
philosophy have been applied, there we meet 
with successful treatment. How then, you ask, 
does the case stand with the Lunatic Asylum of 
Western Canada? You and I can judge for our- 
selves, while I recount the particulars of a visit 
which I lately made to that institution. _ 

The large building is beautifully situated about 
a mile and a half from the city of Toronto, and 
has a most imposing appearance from Lake Onta- 
rio. The locality around is, for the most part, 
dry, airy, and pleasant; hence, in every respect 
peculiarly adapted for the purposes of a lunatic 
asylum. Around there have been enclosed fifty 
‘imperial acres of good Jand, which has been laid 
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out for agricultural purposes, and to be cultivated 
by the patients. At present, however, it is but in 
a rough and imperfect condition, it being not 
much more than three years since the building was 
first erected. The entire premises are surrounded 
by a well-built brick wall, designed to be sur- 
mounted by iron railings. The architectural ar- 
rangements between the two front entrances are 
executed in a most tasteful and artistic style, and 
well befitting the appendages to a ducal residence. 
The edifice itself is very massive-looking, but 
marked by no distinguishing order of architecture. 
The splendid dome, however, which surmounts 
the mansion, is most magnificent in appearance, 
and gives a grand effect to the vast structure. 
It contains one main building, with two wings at- 
tached ; and I am informed, that when funds are 
procured, it is proposed to add a third wing to the 
rear of the whole. The entire pile is some 350 
feet long and about 120 in height, exclusive of the 
dome, which is stupendous in appearance. 

The arrangements in the interior are upon a cor- 
responding style of grandeur, yet not superfluously 
so; but designed apparently with a view to util- 
ity, comfort, and economy. There are four stories, 
including basement and attics, and through each 
of these there runs spacious passages, terminating 
in semi-circular corridors, — designed as airing 
places for the patients during favorable weather. 
The centre building is occupied by the superin- 
tendent and steward; and here, also, are the 
apartments used as chapel, and ball or concert 
room. 

Having made my entree, I was requested to re- 
cord my name in tke visitors’ book; and having 
been provided with a conductor, I sallied forth 
under the influence of Marvellousness to view the 
curiosities of the madmen’s palace. 

I was first of all shown the arrangements of the 
basement, which is on a line with the principal 
and only entrance. It is composed of the hall 
proper, waiting-room, secretary’s office, stores, 
kitchen, &e., all of which appear to be efficient 
and commodius. Here, also, is the great heart of 
the heating apparatus. Seven large furnaces were 
kept going, which, I was told, consumed the enor- 
mous quantity of 400 tons of coal yearly. _ 

Now for the patients ;—and here I may remark, 
that from the rather hurried manner in which I 
was shown the more interesting apartments of the 
house, I cannot be so specific as I otherwise would 
have been had I obtained the requisite time for a 
more scrutinizing examination of details. Not- 
withstanding, however, I was pretty curious, and 
poked my head into places, I suppose, I ought not 
to have gone. The asylum, I was told, is fitted 
up for the regular accommodation of some 300 
patients; but at the present time there are within 
its walls 331,—-viz, 175 males and 156 females. 
The west wing is devoted to the use of the former, 
and the east to the latter. All are locked up in 
prison-fashion, and the keys in the possession of 
the steward and matron or their deputies. The 
patients are divided into three classes—first, the 
paying class, who are charged according to per- 
sonal circumstances and the nature of the accom- 
modation in the asylum, from 5s. 10d. to 15s. cur- 
rency per week. This class forms but a very small 
proportion to the number of the inmates, They 
oceupy the middle story, and seem upon the who]e 
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to be pretty cmfanatles Next, tie. pauper pa- 
tients, which form the great majority, embody 
the other two classes, and are divided into the 
curable and decent, and the incurable, the inde- 
cent, and those of filthy habits. The former of 
these hold possession of the first story, and the lat- 
ter the upper or semi-attic apartments. 

I must confess that as soon as my conductor un- 
locked and relocked the barrie’s that separated us 
from the outer world, with all its freshness, free- 
dom, and joyousness, I was at once seized with 
melancholy feelings. And what was the reason of 
this? you ask. Was it because I was about to 
come into immediate contact with my fellow-be- 
ings who were alienated in mind as well as in 
person from the rationalities and civilities of so- 
ciety? No! but because I was ushered into some- 
thing like a magnificent prison, professedly a cura- 
tive establishment for the insane. Indeed, I am 
pretty sure that were I forced to remain here but 
for one short week, I would come out pretty 
much half-eracked. ’Tis true, there is room enough 
to perambulate about to your heart’s content,— 
plenty of light in all conscience, and heat enough 
to make one’s blood boil. But there was nothing 
to be seen in this desert-place but doors, walls, 
and bare floors everywhere. No pictures, flow- 
ers, or other pleasant and artistic things to be 
seen; no beauty anywhere; no sunny smiles— 
no! no! Nothing of the domesticity of “home ;” 
nothing to cheer the eyes, delight the ears, and 
soothe thetroubled mind ;—nothing but miserable 
and emaciated figures, passing and repassing each 
other in heedless and hateful indifference. But oh! 
worst of all, there was nothing for the poor im- 
Here, (I do not know 
what it is elsewhere,) the crazy man is left to 
his own chaotic meditations. I saw no books, no 
newspapers. Yes, I did—I forgot—the Bible 
was there. Isaw two of these good books lying 
on the table of a room erowded with patients ; 
another was in the hands of a religious maniac,— 
and pray what was he reading about, do you 
think? Intently, abstractedly, wildly perusing 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah,—while some were 
rudely tumbling about in their madness, others 
moaning, and some laughing and swearing,—and 
two or three were squatted away in some far-off 
corner in the empty passage, amusing themselves 
with insects, and smiling over their movements. 
Meanwhile, as a stranger, I was clamorously in- 
vaded by a host of men appealing to me in sup- 
plicatory tones for their liberty, and others for 
work to do. Indeed, the great majority of the pa- 
tients in the pauper wards seemed to be men who, 
in the days of their sanity, were accustomed to 
work, Physical labor, therefore, was as natural 
to them as respiration. But in these bare-bone 
barracks there was nothing for them to do,—ab- 
solutely nothing. Yes—they contrived to have 
something to do. They fought with each other 
like wild beasts; but there were big burly-look- 
ing keepers at hand with lots of beef and Destruc- 
tiveness about them, who could crush these mad- 
dened shadows at one blow. Aye! and I was 
told by my conductor that every day of their of- 
ficial existence they did so. But the government 
of this lunatic prison demanded it. Perhaps it did. 

But who is this amongst the first-class pauper- 
patients taking a solitary walk? He looks sickly 


prisoned creatures to do. 
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nt say hte race but sa very bei geer My 
conductor informs me he is an hereditary maniac, 
But I must converse with him. I aceost him, He 
hesitates to speak to me, asif first seanning my 
physiognomy as to whether I was a friend or foe. 
I speak kindly to him, He brightens up, and be- 
gins to converse intelligibly enough, and tells me 
of his grievances, and his longing desire after /ib- 
erty and home. I was constrained to leave him 
talking, and hurried on to other scenes. 

Under the guidance of the intelligent matron, 
I was permitted to see the worst class of females. 
This place, I understand, is not usually shown 
to visitors ; but I was favored. Assoon as the door 
was unlocked, a scene met my vision which I shall 
not soon forget. Here were some fifty or sixty 
women in tattered dishabille and semi-nudity, and 
one-third of them screaming, running, and jump- 
ing about in the wildest disorder. There was 
one young negro woman amongst them, whose 
appearance beggars description. Were it not for 
libelling humanity, I would call her a she-demon, 
She was quite at large, swore most dreadfully, 
grimaced most savagely, and kicked up horrid 
cantrips, to the great amusement of the attendants 
—women of very questionable phrenological con- 
formation, and two brazen-faced murderesses im- 
ported from the provincial penitentiary under the 
plea of madness. In this place the stench was most 
oppressive ; and the women, besides being inde- 
cently attired, were sickly and emaciated—the nat- 
ural result of constant confinement in such a loath- 
some-looking den. ’Tis true that there was here, 
asin the other female wards, an attempt at knit- 
ting and quilting; but there were but few who 


voluntarily engaged in this work. The others ~ 


were recular idlers. I should have stated, too; 
that while in the upper men’s ward, it was wash- 
ing-day—Saturday. On this occasion they were be- 
ing subjected to the process of a warm bath— 
quite a luxury, in their estimation—and supplied 
with a clean shirt to boot. From the filthy-look- 
ing condition of the wnwashed portion, my con- 
viction is that personal purification is after all but 
a weekly privilege to the poor creatures, 

Notwithstanding the apparent healthfulness of 
the surrounding locality, it is notorious that no 
epidemic or contagious disease“ reaches Toronto, 
but out it comes in double vengeance to this asy_ 
lum, and creates sad hayoe among the fatuous 
creatures. Indeed, the cholera cases last year 
were solely confined to this establishment; and 
very many fell victims to its malignancy. 

From what I have stated—from the nature of 
the regimen to which the patients are subjected— 
from the want of sufficient out-door exercise— 
from the want of manual labor—from the want of 
daily relaxation—from the want of sociality and 
kindness to the extent needed and demanded, 
—you must necessarily infer, that, under such cir- 
cumstances, real and permanent convalescence to 
sanity is improbable, if not impossible, — and 
moreover, that the circwmstance of a fine castel- 
lated residence for lunatics without a natural so- 
cial arrangement of matters, combined with strict 
attention to the laws of personal physiology, 
founded upon a thorough phrenological surveil- 
lance and classification, is both absurd and useless. 

With your leave, I will perhaps return to this 
interesting subject at a future opportunity. 
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PHRENOLOGY APPLIED TO TEACHING ; 


OR, MY EXPERIENCE, 


No. IIL. 


BY MRS. F. W. GILLETT. 


Phrenology and Physio!ogy, properly understood, cnable 
both teacher and parent to train each child according to its 
own development.—FowLEr, 


In the Fall of 18—, there were in my schoul two 
little sisters, of the ages of ten and six. The elder 
girl was a stout, sturdy child, with a frame large 
and nearly as compact as iron. Her hands and 
arms were large, bony, and strong, and she was 
apparently never fatigued. The lower part of her 
face was square, and her cheeks full; hear head 
was broad around the base of the brain, but slop- 
ing gradually to the top, till it developed alone, 
Self-esteem, Firmness and Veneration. Her tem- 
peraments, I should judge, were bilious, lymphatic, 
with a little of the sanguine; she could not learn 
readily, for “having eyes she saw not, and ears 
she heard not,” and heart and felt not. I could 
make her read and spell, but she could not under- 
stand that it was necessary to remember. She 
would sit a half-day without moving, and when- 
ever corrected, would pout and roll her large 
black eyes about, in search of a secret corner, 
where if possible she would escape, and tear her 
clothes and destroy her books; and when it was 
discovered, she was ready wit a bold denial, 
even though one had seen her do it. 

I concluded she must be good for something. 
She had an expression of animality about her 
face, although her complexion had the glow of 
health. I gave her something to do with her 
hands. She would, after her manner, bring in the 
wood, pile it, and make fires. And I think she 
would have worked well at picking stone or drop- 
ping corn; but her eyes would ever have been. 
on the Bone and the corn. They had no heaven- 
ward look. I never saw her express much feeling, 
except for her sister ; she seemed to look upon her 
as something so pace as to be entirely set apart 
from herself, and yet for her to protect. This 
alone convinced me of the child’s divinity. Other- 
wise, I never could discover any trait of character 
or any thing beautiful in her nature that would 
ask for immortality. : 

The younger sister was entirely different. She 
was not puny, but made of finer clay. Her feet 
and hands were very small, and her forehead had 
a lily-whiteness, while her cheek wore a delicate 
red. Her top head was very full; the social, mo- 
ral, and intellectual, all full, aval she had a good 
deal of the propelling power. Her hair lay in 
golden rings upon her neck, and it was as soft as 
the finest floss silk. Her eyes were the bluest, 
with the most starry lustre of any eyes I have ever 
seen. In her quiet moods, she was a beautiful re- 
presentation of the “sinless child.” Whenever 
she could find a flower she would bring it to me, 
as a choice gift; and often she would ask, “ May I 
go and sit out-door? ’Tis so beautiful out-door !” 
She played with the sprightliness of a little kid, 
and one could easily discern that her natural dis- 
position was as gay as a bird’s, Yet she was easily 
tired, and then she was irritable. I at first attri- 
buted it to her disposition, and said she is peevish. 
But one day, she lay down on the bench, and as 
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a little girl asked if she was sick, she answered, 
“No, ’m tired. Go ’way.” Sitting at my desk, 
I determined to watch her closely, and I saw that 
the glow of her cheek was brighter, and had 
spread nearly to the temple; her eyes were more 
dull, and there was a slight twitching to the nerves 
of her face and neck. Going to her, [ put my hand 
upon her head, and found that her Combativeness 
and Destructiveness were large. I was surprised, 
but I had before noticed a hard expression, which 
seemed unnatural, As rubbed my finger over 
her head, she said, “ You hurt.” I then run my 
hand over her head, and she made the same re- 
mark. I put my fingers against the spine ; that 
also was tender, and wherever I touched the flesh 
I hurt ker. [asked her if she was tired, and she 
answered, “Oh! so tired!” ; 

“Do you often feel sot” 

“ Always, always tired,” 

“ Are you in pain ?” 

“Yes, ma’m, all over. I always am.” 

“Why do yourun and play then 2” 

“T don’t feel so bad sometimes, and I like to 
play.” : 

I took her upon my lap, and asked her if she 
would net like to lean her head against my shoul- 
der, and she said, ‘‘ O yes, no one holds me so 
now.” 

“ Did any one éver hold you so?” 

“O yes, papa, before he went to heaven.” 

“Why don’t your mother %” 

“She’s always at work.” 


A few days and the little girl was gone. I went 
to her home, one chill rainy day, and sat down by 
her bed-side. The doctor said she had a nervous 
fever. As I went up to the bed, she put out her 
little hand and asked, “ Will you stay ?” 

When I saw her mother, the mystery was ex- 
plained. She was the mother in truth of the elder 
girl. She had the same health, the same course 
structure, and the same surface-expression of feel- 
ing that the elder child would have at a mature 
age. 

If she could have understood and nourished her 
youngest child, she would have been free from 
faults. 

The child, I think, had inherited a fine frame, a 
delicate organization, and a diseased nervous sys- 
tem from her father, and failing of proper care 
and affection, the little spirit could no longer feed 
upon itself, and the child literally died of heart- 
hunger. 

J did not know it then, but I now believe that 
her diseased or inflamed nerves excited her Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness to an unnatural- 
ness, for she would not destroy a flower or killa 
worm. 

As the mother stood by the’shrouded form, she 
said, amid her tears, “ Poor thing, it’s well she’s 
gone! She never could have been much help.” It 
is possible that she had a dim consciousness that 
her little daughter had been something more than 
the cold clay before her. 


The wind, cold and chill, shook the bare twigs 
of the sweet-brier that leaned against the low 
window of the log school-house, as they carried 
the little coffin out of the door, and went down 
the little slope to the lake; and then they rowed 
slowly to the distant shore, and buried her on the 





hill-side. And I asked, “Has little Hetty found 
those who will love and cherish her ¢” 
Cottage Hell, Mich, 
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TOBACCO. 


“To cure the toothache, take a paper of tobac- 
co, pour upon it a wine-glass of warm water, 
Squeeze out part of the moisture, and after placing 
the pulp upon a slice of bread, apply it as a plas- 
ter to the face. There is nothing like it for the 
toothache—and it is the only remedy for it in its 
worst form, the ague in the face.” 

[ We find this paragraph going the rounds of the 
papers, and we have no doubt the remedy would 
be effectual, at least in so prostrating the patient 
that the toothache would be overcome. Tobacco 
is good, or bad, for moths, not those who flutter 
around the brilliant light of beauty, for such 
moths are made up of whiskers and tobacco, but 
those moths that infest carpets, furs and flannels, 
each class, alike in their way, dangerous to the 
peace and prosperity of ladies, but we may be 
permitted to question whether the vile weed is 
valuable for many other purposes. If an external 
application of it will cure the toothache, we re- 
joice to know it, and trust our friends will use it 
for that purpose, solely by external application, 
and not as thousands do by putting it inside of the 
face, under the pretext that they use tobacco to 
prevent’ the toothache. Tens of thousands become 
excessively nervous, dyspeptic, and finally die of 
premature old age or consumption, from the effects 
of the use of tobacco; and if chewing does ina 
few cases cure or prevent toothache, it breeds dis- 
ease and death in as many hundred thousands by 
its use as a habit of mere appetite. We firmly 
believe, that tobacco shortens life and produces 
disease to an extent equal to acoholic drinks, be- 
cause tobacco-using is almost universal and its 
evil widely diffused, while rum-drinking is cir- 
cumscribed, at this day, to narrower bounds. To 
show how powerful an effect tobacco has upon a 
healthy working man, we will give a fact relative 
to a gentleman in Brooklyn, related to us by him- 
self. He is a shipwright by trade, and one warm 
day, last summer, he bought a small paper of to- 
bacco and went to his work. As the heat of the 
day increased, he threw off his vest, but he must 
have his tobacco with him, so he took the paper 
and slipped it under the waistband of his pants 
over the region of his stomach, and went to work 
again. The perspiration moistened the tobacco 
and his body absorbed the poison to such an ex- 
tent that he became pale as death, trembled in 
every joint, and was obliged to quit work. ‘Two 
men undertook to help him home, when they dis- 
covered and removed the paper of tobacco, and 
in an hour he was able to resume his work. To 
show the power of tobacco still further, and at the 
same time to speak a good word for the vile weed 
when we can, on the principle of “giving every- 
thing its due,” we will relate an incident of suc- 
cessful surgical practice by a young physician, in 
Sullivan County, in this State: A lad had broken 
his shoulder, and all the doctors in town had la- 
bored for twelve hours to set the fractured part, 
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but excessive swelling and inflammation resisted 
all their efforts, Accordingly, the father resolved 
te send to the next town fora young Doctor D., 
who thus far had failed to command the respect 
and confidence of his medical brethren or that of 
the community. The young man hastened to res- 
pond to the call, and took with him a three cent 
paper of tobacco, which he secretly dipped in 
warm water and laid it on the pit of the patient’s 
stomach, and waited until its effects upon him 
were manifest ina complete wilting down of all 
the rigidity of the muscles. The patient was “ to- 
bacco sick,” and a single effort of the young doc- 
tor adjusted the fractured bone. He smuggled 
away the tobacco as secretly as he had deposited 
it, obtained a good fee, won the gratitude of the 
father, the astonishment of the doctors, the respect 
ofall “that country ” for surgical skill, arose rap- 
idly to a good practice and competence. He used 
tobacco as a laxative poison in his practice, but he 
was too wise to chew it.] 
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THE HORSE. 


Tuis noble animal, in nearly every country in 
the world, ministers to the service and the plea- 
sure of man, In Arabia he does not only this, but 
becomes the friend and companion of the master 
and the play-mate of his children, sharing the 
same tent, his neck often serving for the pillow of 
the sleeping child and its weary father, The Arab 
often cruelly overtasks his favorite horse which 
he lives with and thus loves, but the faithful and 
magnanimous animal loves its master too well to 
long remember the unconscious cruelty he inflicts 
by his excessive exactions of the highest speed over 
burning sands and long-continued privation. 

No animal is more the source of man’s pleasure 
or profit, than the faithful horse, and no one is so 
much abused both by savage and civilized man. 
Ignorance of the nature and capacity of the horse 
to endure without injury the hardships imposed 
upon him, is doubtless the cause of many of the 
sufferings to which this noble animal is subjected. 
We are often pained to see irritable and selfish 
men overload, and whip, or crowd to its highest 
speed, the ever willing horse, until his constitu- 
tion gives way, and then turn him out to die. If 
there be a crime worthy of stripes, it is this; yet 
how many young rowdies, and “fast men,” be- 
come partially intoxicated and then drive their 
horses in the heat and dust of summer for hours, 
at the very top of their speed, just for the mere 
sport of it; or,in winter, until they become foam- 
ing with perspiration, and then let them stand, 
perhaps uncovered, in the piercing cold for hours, 
while they drink, smoke and riot in warm hotels. 

Railroads are, to a great extent, relieving stage- 
horses from that kind of service; but, though the 
“travelling public” shall dispense with the slow 
coach for general travel, yet the family horse will 
ever be as great a favorite as now. Until steam 
or caloric shall do all the ploughing, draying, and 
pleasure locomotion, the horse must be, par excel- 
lence, man’s favorite domestic animal. 

What is more beautifil than a noble steed 
prancing and curvetting in all the consciousness 
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of strength and grace, yielding to the gentle hand 
that guides him, and 


“Sharing with his-lord the pleasure and the pride;”’ 


or, What is more terrible than the fierce war-horse, 
entering into all the spirit, the enthusiasm and 
daring of the scene of strife, and gallantly bearing 
his dauntless rider to the very cannon’s mouth, or 
through ramparts of bristling steel! 

Our object in this article, however, is not so 
much to awaken a feeling of love and admiration 
for the horse, that being generally aecorded to him, 
but to throw some light upon the different qualities 
which make upa good horse, and to lead to 
desire, not only to improve the breed, but to use 
the horse with humanity and with skill. Some 
men suppose that a horse, in the abstract, is all 
that is wanted for the dray, the plough, the light 
wagon, for speedy driving, or the saddle. A sin- 
gle glance, however, at the different classes of 
horses, selected by good judges, for the different 
uses of life, will be sufficient to convince the most 
unpracticed eye of the fallacy of such a conclusion. 
Thus, in our large cities, the dray-horse is thick, 
bony, muscular and heavy, with but little speed 
but great power of draught. Coach-horses are 
large, tall, long and active. Those used for the 
saddle are compact, light-footed, clean-limbed, and 
agile. If a man has occasion to keep but one 
or two horses, and-desires to use them for labor in 
the field, on the road, and under the saddle, he 
must select from a breed which combines, in a 
good degree, the various qualities of the cart-horse 
with his strength and stoutness, the carriage-horse 
with his reach and speed, and the saddle-horse, 
with his compactness and activity. Such breeds 
of horses we have, and probably the “Morgan 
stock” come more nearly up to this description of 
requisites than any other. Thus, such a horse 
would be strong and solid enough to answer very 
tolerably the purposes of the plough and the dray, 
and also combining sufficient speed and action to 
answer very well for the carriage and the saddle. 

The racer proper, is fit only for the race, and 
the dray-horse proper for the dray or the plough, 
being slow but very strong. As the Morgan horse 
is a cross between the hardy, compact horses of 
the Northern States, and the blood-racers of Ara- 
bian and English origin, we find him possessed of 
more universal power and adaptation to all sorts 
of service than any other breed. Weare indebted 
to the New England Farmer for the beautiful en- 
graving and description of the the Arabian horse 
“Tartar.” 

“This beautiful horse was bred by Asa Pingree, 
of Topsfield, and is now owned by J. S. Leavitt, 
of Salem, Mass. He stands fifteen and one-fourth 
hands high; weighs nine hundred pounds; is of 
dark gray color, with dark mane and tail. He 
was sired by the imported, full-blood Arabian 
horse “ Imaum,” and is seven years old this spring. 
This engraving, copied from life, gives the figure 
of “Tartar,” but cannot represent the agile action, 
flashing eye, and cat-like nimbleness of all his 

ovements. It shows the beautiful Arabian head 
and finely-set-on neck; his ample, muscular 
quarters ; his flat legs, rather short from the knee 
downward ; and his long and elastic pastern. All 
his motions are light and exceedingly graceful, and 
his temper so docile that a child may handle him.” 
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THE ARABIAN HORSE, 


The Arabian horses are represented by travellers 
as the finest and most elegantly formed horses in 
the world. The Arab educates his horse from the 
earliest age, not only to be his friend and compan- 
ion, but to understand his wishes and obey them. 

The annexed engraving, kindly furnished for 
our use by the Maine Farmer, represents the 
home of the Arab with its pleasures and pastimes. 





TARTAR. 


Richardson says, ‘‘ Oft may the traveller in the 
desert, on entering within the folds of a tent, be- 
hold the interesting spectacle of a magnificent 
courser extended upon the ground, and some half 
dozen little dark-skinned, naked urchins scrambling 
across her body, or reclining in sleep, some upon 
her neck, some on her body, and others pillowed 
upon her heels; nor do the children ever experi- 
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ARABIAN HOME SCENE. 


ence injury from their gentle playmate. She 
recognizes the family of her friend, her patron, 
and toward them all the natural sweetness of her 
disposition leans even to overflowing.” 

Another writer states, as an evidence of his 
superior sagacity and affection, that he has been 
known to take his master, when bound and a 
prisoner, by his garments, with his teeth, and 


return home, a distance of many miles, in the 
manner represented in the engraving. 

It will be observed that the head of the Arabian 
horse has a very fine expansion of the head, above 
and about the eyes, exhibiting the phrenological 
signs of intelligence and kindness, and it will be 
remembered that no class or breed of horses is so 
tractable, easily taught and affectionate. The 
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temperament, also, is predominantly mental, which 
leads to clearness and activity of mind; while the 
grosser and slower temperament of the heavy, 
clumsy dray-horse imparts only sufficient mental 
tendency to acqvire the education necessary to 
work and drudge. A knowledge of the tempera- 
ment or physiology and of the phrenology of the 
horse, is very essential to those who use or breed 
horses, that they may know what kind of a horse 
to select for a particular purpose. If a horse be 
required to serve, in turn, all purposes, a combi- 
nation or compound of all the valuable qualities 
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should be sought; yet, of course, these cannot all 
be found in any one animal in a high degree, but 
they may be found in a harmonious combination, 
so that a good degree of strength and fair specu 
may fit the horse for the cart or the road. 

The “good points” of a horse should be under- 
stood, and looked for, no matter for what particu- 
lar sphere of service he may be required, and the 
qualities indicated by these points are universal in 
all breeds. A bad head, neck, shoulder, back, 
quarter, leg or foot, is intolerable in any horse for 
any purpose, yet in slow and light service they 
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are less objectionable, In the stage-coach, carriage, 
under the saddle, or on the turf, these points are 
indispensable. To illustrate this subject, and to 
teach the uninstructed the mysteries of correct 
judgment of horses, we have procured the outlines 
of two horses, drawn for the Farmer’s Compan- 
ion, an excellent agricultural paper, published at 
Detroit, Michigan. It must be apparent to all, 
that to be a good judge of a horse we must have 
in our memory a good model by which to try all 
that may be presented for criticism and judgment. 

No, 1 is a thorough-bred horse, in which the 


artist has endeavored to avoid every fault. No. 2 
is designed to represent a horse in which every 
good point is suppressed. It may not be common 
to see a horse totally destitute of every good 
. ~~ * 
point, but injudicious breeding has so’ obliterated 
the good ones that our figure No. 2 is not a cari- 
cature, though we confess that its original is little 
less than a caricature on the true ideal of a horse. 
Such a head is common, so is such a shoulder, such 
a back, quarters, and legs; and if they are not 
very often all combined in one animal, they are, 
unfortunately, often found distributed among the 
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common breeds in such abundance as to mar the 
beauty and the service of three-quarters of all the 
horses in ordinary use. The letters are alike on 
both figures, and will enable the reader to draw a 
comparison between the respective points of each. 


We copy the description of the cuts from the 
Farmer's Companion : 





“The most important poiut of all is probably 


the direction of the shoulder, from Ato B. Next 
to this, the length from the hip to the hock, C to D. 
The point which next to these probably most con- 
tributes to speed and easy going, is the shortness 
of the cannon bone between the knee and the 
pastern joint, E to F, a point without which no 
leg is good. A horse which has all these three 
points good will necessarily and infallibly stand 
over a great deal of ground, W to X, that is, the 
distance between his fore and hind feet will be 
great; while one which is deficient in all of them, 
or indeed, in the two first, will as assuredly stand 
like a goat with all its feet gathered under him, 
and will never be either a fast horse or safe under 
saddle. A horse, not in motion, may be more 
speedily judged of by this feature than by any 
other. One consequence of a fine receding shoul- 
der is to give length in the humerus, or upper arm, 
from B to P, without which a great stride can 
hardly be attained, but which will seldom if ever 
be found wanting, if the shoulder blade be well 
placed. A prominent and fleshy chest is admired 
by some, probably because they think it indi- 
eative of powerful lungs and room for their use. 
We object to it as adding to what it is so desirable 
to avoid, the weight to be lifted forward in the 
act of progression, while all thé space the lungs 
require is to be obtained by depth instead of 
breadth, as from A to H, in which point, if a horse 
be deficient, he will seldom be fit for fast work. 
The other points which we have marked for com- 
parison are G to E, or the width of the leg im- 
mediately below the knee, which in a well formed 
leg will be equal all the way down, in a bad one 
it will be narrowish immediately below the kuee, 
or what is called “tied in.” The shape of the 
neck is more important than might at first thought 
be supposed, as affecting both the wind and the 
handiness of the mouth; no horse with a faulty 
neck and a head ill-attached to it, as at Q to K in 
fig. 2, ever possesses a good or manageable mouth. 
The points of the face are not without significance, 
a feebly developed countenance generally showing 
weakness of courage if not of constitution. We 
therefore like to see a large and bony protuber- 
ance above the eye, as at L in fig. 1, giving the 
appearance of a sinking immediately below, fol- 
lowed by a slightly oman or protruding inclina- 
tion towards the nose. These when present are 
generally signs of “blood,” which is in some pro- 
portion or other a quality without which no breed 
of horses will ever improve or long entitle itself 
to rank as other than a race of drudges, fit only 
for sand or manure carts.” 

A badly formed horse is not profitable for any 
purpose: because, if badly formed, they are either 
clumsy, inactive, dull in mind, or tender and 
easily broken down, It costs just as much to 
breed, raise and keep a poor horse aaa good one, 
and the poor one is low in value and unsaleable; 
besides, he is unable to do good service in any 
sphere, or to endure. 
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Every bedy in the northern United States is 
familiar with the Canadian horse, and know them 
to be snug built, tough, hardy and enduring ; that 
they will live, like the mule, on scanty fare and 
keep in good condition under severe service. 
The Canadian is, however, generally too small for 
“eavy service, but when crossed with a larger 
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breed their blood infuses some of the most valua- 
ble qualities for the more severe and enduring 
fields of service. Many very fast horses belong 
to the Canadian family, but we suspect that they 
are the result of a cross with the fleet English 
thorough-bred animals. This crossis finding favor, 
combining speed, toughness and power. 
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ae Stet OR NORMAN HORSE. 


The French, or Norman horse, from which the 
Canadian is descended, deserves special notice, 
and we introduce an engraving of one of this 
breed, called Louis Philippe, which was bred by 
Edward Harris, of Moorestown, N. J., by whom 
the breed was imported from France, The Nor- 
man horse is from the Spanish, of Arabiau ances- 
try, and crossed upon the draught horses of Nor- 
mandy. Mr. Harris had admired the speed, 
toughness and endurance of the French stage 
horses, and resolved to import this valuable stock, 
and deserves the thanks of the American public 
for his Picnics agg and sacrifices in this enter- 
prise. The Norman horses are enduring and ener- 
getic beyond description, and keep their condition 
on hard fare and brutal treatment, when most 
other breeds would quail and die. This variety 
of horse is employed in France to draw the pon- 
derous stage coaches, called “diligences,” and 
travellers express astonishment at the extraordi- 
nary performances of these animals. Each of these 
huge vehicles is designed for eighteen passengers, 
and when thus loaded are equal to five tons weight. 
Five horses are attached to the clumsy and cum- 
brous carriage, with rude harness, and their regu- 
lar rate of speed with this enormous load is seven 
miles an hour, and this pace is maintained over 
rough and hilly regions. On some routes the 
roads are lighter, when the speed is increased to 
eight, nine, and sometimes to ten miles an hour. 


MORGAN BREED OF HORSES, 


“JT believe,” says Mr. S. W. Jewett, the cele- 
brated stock breeder, in an article in the Cultivator, 
“the Morgan blood to be the best that was ever 





infused into the ‘Northern horse” They are well 
known and esteemed for activity, hardiness, gen- 
tleness and docility ; well adapted for all work; 
good in every spot except for races on the turf, 
They are lively and spirited, lofty and elegant in 
their action, carrying themselves gracefully in the 
harness. They have clean bone, sinewy legs, com- 
pactness, short, strong backs, powerful lungs, 
strength and endurance. They are known by 
their short, clean heads, width across the face at 
the eyes, eyes lively and prominent; they have 
open and wide under jaws, large wind-pipe, deep 
brisket, heavy and round body, broad in the 
back, short limbs in proportion to size (of body ;) 
they have broad quarters, a lively, quick action, 
indomitable spirit, move true and easy in a good, 
round trot, and are fast on the walk; color, dark 
bay, chestnut, brown or black, with dark, flowing, 
wavy mane and tail. They make the best of 
roadsters, and live to a great age. 

The Morgans are very like the noble Arab, with 
similar eyes, upright ears, high withers, powerful 
quarters, vigorous arms and flat legs, short from 
the knee to the pastern, close-jointed, and possess- 
ing immense power for their size, with great force 
and courage, ? 


Black Hawk, a spirited portrait of which is an- 


nexed, whose sire was the Sherman Morgan and 
whose dam was a three-quarter blood English mare, 
was raised in the province of New Brunswick. 
She could trot a mile in less than three minutes, 
weighed 1025 pounds, and was, in all respects, a 
most perfect animal, Black Hawk looks more 
light and delicate than many of the breed, de- 
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pending on the peculiar mixture of blood. 
“He is of jet black color, fifteen hands one inch 
high, A line drawn from the hip, even with the 
ham just below the insertion of the tail, is four 
inches longer than the back, or the distance from 
the hip to the withers. A line dropped perpen- 





dicular from the neck, parallel with the foreleg, 





MORGAN HORSE, BLACK HAWK. 


is nineteen inches forward of the union of the 
withers and back; and from the hip to the ribs is 
only an inch and a half. For bottom and speed 
in trotting he cannot be surpassed. When a colt, 
he trotted, in harness, on Cambridge Park, one 
mile in two minutes forty-two seconds, without 
training. On another occasion, in July, he trot- 
ted against Osceola, for $1,000, five miles and re- 
peat, and won the first heat in 16 minutes, 30 
seconds, and the second in sixteen minutes, though 
fat and not in train. In fact, he never was beaten.” 
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THE CLYDERSDALE HORSE. 


The Clydersdale horse is descended from a 
ctoss between the Flemish horses and the Lanark- 
shire, Scotland, mares, and derive their name from 
the district on the Clyde where they are chiefly 
found. They are deservedly esteemed for the cart, 
and for the plough on heavy soil. They are strong, 
hardy, steady, true pullers, of sound constitution, 
and from fourteen to sixteen hands high, They are 
broad, thick, heavy, compact, well made for dura- 
bility, health and power. They have sturdy legs, 
strong shoulders, back and hips, a well-arched 
neck, and a light face and head. 

We copy from Lavater, six heads of horses which 
indicate different temperaments and a great diver- 
sity of character and disposition, 
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Fig. 1 has a slow, 
heavy temperament; is 
without spirit, awkward 
in motion, lazy, stupid 
in intellect, difficult to 
teach, bears the whip /¢ 
and needs it, though it \® 
is soon forgotten, Heis % 
too lazy to hold up his 
ears or under lip, and is Fig. 1. 

a regular hog-necked, heavy-footed animal. 

Fig. 2 has more in- 
telligence and spir- 
it, a more active 
temperament, and 
is disposed to anger, 4» 
will not bear the }q# 
whip, and shows his 
anger when teased 
or irritated, in a 
bold, direct onset 
with the teeth, 

Fig 3. is a very active 
temperament; isa quick, 
keen, active, intelligent 
animal, but is sly, cun- 
ning, mischievous, and 
trickish ; will be hard to 
catch in the field, in- 
clined to slip the bridle, 
will be a great shirk in 
double harness, and will require a sharp eye and 
steady hand to drive him, and will want some- 
thing besides a frolicsome boy for a master. 

Tig. 4 is obstinate, 
headstrong, easily ir- 
RK ritated, deceitful,and 
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Fig. 3. 
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to drive, unhandy, 
unyielding, sour-tem- 
pered, bad to back, in- 
IY clined to balk, dispos- 
~ ed to fight and crowd 
his mate, and bite and 
kick his driver. 


Fig. 4. 
Fig. 5 has a noble, 
proud disposition, and a 
lofty, stately carriage, - 


but he is timid, restive, 
and easily irritated and 
thrown off his mental /A\\s 
balance. Such a horse WA 
should be used by steady, 
calm men, and on roads 





Fig. 5. 


‘and in business which 


have little variety, change, or means of excitement. 


Fig. 6 is a calm, self-pos- 
sessed animal, with a noble, 
elevated disposition, trust- 
worthy, “courageous, good 
tempered, well adapted to 

family use, but not remark- 
' able for sharpness of mind 
or activity of body, 

The two following ‘il- 
A lustrations show a great 
contrast in shape of head, expression of counte- 
nance, temperament, disposition, and intelligence. 
The first is a most noble «animal. 





Fig. ¢. 
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The engraving A is broad between the eyes, 
full, rounded and prominent in the forehead, in- 
dicating benevolence and intellect; broad between 
the ears, showing courage; broad between the 
eyes, evincing quickness of perception, memory 
and capacity to learn. He can be taught almost 
anything, can be trusted, and loves and trusts man ; 
is not timid, will go anywhere, and stand without 
fastening, never kicks, bites, or runs away. 
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The engraving B shows a marked contrast with 
A, in almost every respect; his narrow and con- 
tracted forehead shows a lack of intelligenee, kind- 
ness, and tractability, is timid and shy in har- 
ness, vicious, unfriendly, disposed to kick, bite, 
balk, or runaway, and is fit only for a mill or horse- 
boat. For all general uses he should be avoided, 
and by no means should such an organization be 
employed for breeding purposes. 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN, 


BY WILLIAM ©. ROGERS, 
CHAPTER IIt, 


On the Nature, Design, and Importance of the Study of the Natural His- 
tory of Man, 


Now that we have examined the physical and 
mental characteristics of man, as distinguishing 
him from the lower orders of animals, it remains 
for us to investigate the mutual relations of the 
different branches of the human family. The col- 
lection and classified arrangement of these investi- 
gations, together with the conclusions deduced 
therefrom, constitute the Natural History of Man. 

This science has fcr its object the determination 
of the question, “Can all the different races of 
men be referred respectively, with a degree of 
probable evidence which may be deemed satisfac- 
tory in such a question, to a common stock; or 
had these races, from the beginning, each a differ- 
ent centre or origin ?” 


To settle this question accurately (and many 
*® 
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doubt, with reason, whether unaided man can ever 
so settle it), “requires extensive researches, ina 
multitude of directions—physiological, linguistic, 
religious, traditional, geographical, and migrato- 
rial—for it is by their mutual comparison that 
light is thrown upon the many points which, 
without these means, would remain entirely un- 
known.” — Lieut.- Col. Smith. 

“There is not in the whole range of the natural 
sciences a branch of so deep interest to the jhilo- 
sopher, or one which should be more entertaining 
to the general reader. The theme is boundless in 
extent and variety, Is the reader fond of the 
dry, the abstract, and the logical? Where can he 
find a subject to supply him with materials for 
his abstractions and his logic in greater abundance 
than in the natural history of man? Is science 
his forte? Where can he find more than is con- 
tained in comparative and human anatomy, phy- 
siology, philology, &e.? Is history the object of 
his admiration? What history of any single na- 
tion is so vast, so important, and so interesting as 
the philosophical history of mankind? Does he 
desire to witness God’s providence in the govern- 
ment of the moral world? What displays it more 
remarkably, wonderfully, than the history of the 
mass of mankind, the peculiarly singular arrange- 
ment of the masses, and the simple instrumentali- 
ties He has employed to accomplish his designs in 
regard to the onward march of mind in progres- 
sive development? 

“Ts he a philanthropist? What will enable 
him to discharge his duty to all men so efficiently 
as to know the wants of mankind, and the means 
of relieving them? Ishe a statesman? Where 
ean he find more valuable instruction than the 
various influences which have produced the moral 
and intellectual advancement, stationary condition 
and retrogression of the races of men?’— Van 
Ambringe’s Natural History of Man, p. 27. 

A subject so vast, so rich, so important, cannot be 
justly and fully set forth in any compilation. Ican 
only give you its bare skeleton, hoping thereby to 





induce you, by protracted reading, to elothe upon 
this skeleton with flesh, and when it lies before 
you in the perfection of its wonderful organization, 
truth will “breathe into its nostrils the breath of 
life,” and it will stand before you a living science, | 


CHAPTER IV. 


Of the Mutual Relations of the Different Branches of the 
Human Family. 

Tur sacred Scriptures declare that it pleased the 
Almighty Creator to make of one blood all the 
nations of the earth, and that all mankind are 
the offspring of common parunts. But many 
writers of the present day maintain that this as- 
sertion does not comprehend the uncivilized in- 
habitants of remote regions, and that Negroes, 
Hottentots, Esquimaux and Australians are not in 
fact men in the full sense of the term, or beings 
endowed with like mental faculties with our- 
selves. 

“Tt has been a favorite idea among those who 
wished to excuse the horrors of slavery, or the 
extirpation of savage tribes, that the races thus 
treated might be considered as inferior species, 
incapable of being raised by any treatment to our 
own elevation; and thus falling legitimately un- 
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der the domination of the superior races, just a3 
the lower animals have been placed by the Crea- 
tor in subservience toman, This doctrine, which 
has had its origin in a desire to justify as expedi- 
ent what could not be defended as morally right, 
finds no support from scientific inquiries con- 
ducted in an enlarged spirit.”—Carpenter’s Phy- 
siology, 8d Edit. p. 77. 

From these views Dr. Prichard concludes the 
decision of the question now to be discussed can- 
not be a matter of indifference to either humanity 
or religion; but scientific scrutiny exacts from us 
the rejection of all presumptive and extrinsic evi- 
dence, and compels us to regard only those facts 
bearing immediately on the question. The max- 
im to be followed is, “fiat justitia ruat coelum.” 
It is always best to know the truth, let the conse- 
quences of its admission be what they may. 

Many, however, will not examine into the sub- 
ject, from a fear that the conclusions of science 
will conflict with the statements of Holy Writ; 
but “it is not christian philosophy that woud 


have men shrink from the investigation of nature 


from the fear of finding a contradiction between 
the works and the word of God. When rightly 
understood, they must harmonize. Nor can we 
assume that human knowledge has yet arrived at 
the maximum in the comprehension of the words 
any more than it has of the works of God.”—Knee- 
land Smith’s Nat. Hist. Human Species, p. 617. 


“Tn the Divine law there can be no contradic- 
tions, because everything which proceeds from Je- 
hovah must be perfect; therefore any apparent 
contradiction appears to be so merely because we 
do not understand what at some future day, with 
more knowledge, we may understand perfectly.” 
—Van Amringe. 

In considering this question in the following 
pages, it will be necessary for us to use the terms 
Genera, Species and Varieties; and for the better 
understanding of the subject, I shall give Dr. 
Prichard’s definition of each. 

“Genera is defined thus—an assemblage of 
Species possessing certain characteristics in com- 
mon by which they may be distinguished from all 
others. 

“Species are simply tribes of plants or animals 
which are generaliy known, or may be inferred, 
on gatisfactory grounds, to have descended from 


the same stocks, or from parentage similar, and | 


in no way distinguished from each other. 

‘«‘The term permanent varieties is nearly sy- 
nonymous with species, and is thus defined—per- 

manent varieties are races now displaying charac- 
teristic peculiarities which are constantly and per- 
manently transmitted. They differ from species 
in that the peculiarities are not coeval with the 
tribes, but sprang up since the commencement of 
its existence, and constitute a deviation from its 
original character.” 

We now come to the means of the determina- 
tion of Species and the Phenomena of Hybridity. 

All tribes of animals and plants are generally 
reproduced and perpetuated without being blend- 
ed together. The law of Nature decrees that 
creatures of every kind shall increase and multi- 
ply by propagating their own kind and not 
another. We cannot find a single instance of an 
intermediate tribe produced betwen two direct 
species, ascertained to be such; nor are the limits 
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of two distinct species less acurately defined than 
they probably were some thousands of years 


ago. 

From these facts is deduced the “law 
of Hybridity,” which is “the perpetua- 
tion of hybrids, whether of plants or 
animals, so as to produce new and in- 
termediate tribes, is impossible.” 

It would seem that nature hadgestab- 
lished this law in order to prevent in- 
extricable confusion in the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms; hence hybridity is 
considered a test of specific character. 

Now, unless these observations are 
erroneous, or capable of some explana- 
tion that has not yet been pointed 
out, they lead, with the strongest force 
of analogical reasoning, to the conclu- 
sion that a number of different tribes, 
such as the various races of men, must 
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either be incapable of mixing their stock, 
and thus fated to remain always separate 
from each other, or if the contrary 
should be the fact, that all the races to 
whom the remark applies, are proved by 
it to belong to the same species, 

In order to illustrate the above, Dr. 
Prichard introduces a chapter on “the 
Mixed Races of Men,” and illustrates the 
subject by “A History oF sEVERAL 
Mrxep Human Racrs.” 

Mankind of all races and varieties are 
equally capable of propagating their off- 


spring by inter- “marriages, and such connections 


are equally prolific whether contracted be- 


tween individuals of the same, or of the most 


dissimilar varieties, 


If there be any dif- 
ference, it is probably in favor of the lat- 
ter. 

Mulattoes, the offspring of Europeans 
and negroes, are much more prolific than 
either of their parent stocks, 

The Men of Color, a mixed race be- 
tween creoles and negroes, are, in many 
of the West Indies, a rapidly increasing 
people, and would eventually become 
permanent masters of these islands, but 
for the numerical superiority of the 
genuine negroes, According to statistics 
published in Paris, in 1835, the men of 
color formed about one-sixth of the en- 
tire population of the two Americas, 

In order to establish the general fact 
of the existence of intermixed tritves de- 
scended from different races of men, I 
shall give several examples in which it 
appears that an entirely new and inter- 
mediate stock has been produced and 
multiplied. 

The Griquas, or Griqua-Hottentots, are 
a mixed race, descended from the Dutch 
Colonists of South Africa, and the Abo- 
riginal Hottentots. They occupy the 
banks of the Orange River fora space of 
seven hundred miles, and several years 
ago numbered over 5000. They are 
powerful marauders, and trouble the native 
tribes and colonists by their predatory incur- 
sions. A large community of them at Griqua- 




















CAFUSOS WOMAN. 

The tribe of people termed Cafusos by the Per- 
tuguese of Brazil are a remarkable race, sprung 
rom a mixture of native Americans and the ne- 
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groes imported from Afvica, Toey: re to have 
been accidentally separated from the then inhabi- 
tants of the country, and many families of this 
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singular tribe now live in the solitary plains 
bounded by the forest of Tarama, 

They present the combined physical peculiari- 
ties of both the parent races in a remarkable de- 
gree. But what gives these Mestizoes a peculiarly 
striking appearance is the excessive length of their 
hair, which, especially at the ends, is half curled, 
and rises almost perpendicularly from the fore- 
head to the height of a foot, or a foot and a half, 
thus forming a prodigious and ugly kind of a pe- 
ruke.—(Prichard’s Nat. Hist. p. 21.) 

This strange head of hair is the consequence of 
mixed descent, and is the mean between the wool 
of the negro and the long, stiff hair of the Amer- 
ican. This peruke cannot be combed, and is so 
high that the wearers are compelled to stoop low 
to enter the usual doors of their huts, They re- 
semble much, in this respect, the Papuas of New 
Guinea, a mixed race, descended from the Malays 
and the negroes. Their hair is of such Jength and 
worn so- much frizzled about their heads, that its 
circumference measures about three feet, and when 
least, at two and one-half feet.— (Prichard, op. cit., 
p. 28.) 

Dampier styled them ‘The Mop-headed Pa- 
puas.” The shape of their skull resembles the 
Malay’s, with some differences. They afford an 
example of a mixed breed of men who retain cer- 
tain characteristics derived from. their double an- 
cestry.. These characteristics are permanent, and 
transmitted through many generations, since they 
seem to have been fully developed in the time of 
Dampier. 


CONCLUSION. 

Ir appears to be unquestionable that interme- 
diate races of men exist and are propagated, and 
that no impediment whatever exists to the perpe- 
tuation of mankind when the most dissimilar va- 
rieties are blended together. We hence derive a 
conclusive proof, unless the human race present 
an exception to the universal law of nature, that 
all tribes of men are of one family. 

These human analogies might be deemed suffi- 
cient to prove the point in question, but further 


light may be obtained by a careful analysis of the 


facts presented by 
ANIMAL ANALOGIES, 


If we could compare our breeds of domestic ani- 
mals with their original wild stocks, we could easily 
ascertain the limits of variation in these breeds. 
But the wild originals cannot now be recognized. 
However, in the animals known to haye been 
imported into America from Europe, by the Span- 
jards in the fifteenth century, we have abundance 
of materials for interesting observations, These 
animals have greatly multiplied, and many, re- 
maining wild in the forests, have lost all appear- 
ances of domestication. The wild tribes are phy- 
sically different from their tame originals, and 
there is reason to believe that the change is in 
the direction of the wild stocks from which the 
tame animals originated. 

The animals transported by the Spaniards to 
America, are the hog, horse, ass, sheep, goat, cow, 
dog, cat, and the gallinacious fowls. We will 
briefly refer to the changes which each of these 
has undergone in becoming restored to their wild 
state. * , 

Hogs were introduced into St. Domingo by Co- 














lumbus in November, 1493, and successively to 
all the Spanish settlements. The first which ap- 
peared in the high plains or table-lands of Bogota 
were brought over from Peru by the soldiers of 
Barraleazar, a follower of Pizarro, who, while 
searching for a whole year for the fabulous El 
Dorado, took with them male and female pigs to 
stock their future colony. These animals multi- 
plied so rapidly that in half a century they were 
spread from the 25° N. L. to the 40°S. I, and in 
less than thirty years from the discovery of Amer- 
ica they infested the woods of Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and Jamaica, and had to be destroyed in great 
numbers in St. Domingo in order that sugar-cane 
might be introduced, 

These animals running wild, have resumed the 
manner of existence which belonged to the origin- 
al stock, nearly resembling the wild boar in ap- 
pearance, Their ears have become erect, heads 
larger and foreheads vaulted at the upper part; 
their color has lost the variety of domestic breeds, 
the wild hogs of America being uniformly black. 
In some parts of America the color varies from 
black to red. Blumerbach remarked the differ- 
ence between the skulls of the domestic hog and 
the wild boar to be as great as that between the 


‘European and negro skull. 


Differences equally great are observable between 
the hogs of all countries, and from the fact that 
none of them exist so diverse from the others, but 
that an intermediate breed can be propagated, we 
are led to believe them to be all originally of the 
same species, 

The horse, the ass, the cow, the sheep, the goat, 
the dog, and gallinacious fowls, show similar 
changes, and a tendency to return to the primitive 
wildtype. Even the functions of animal life may 
be greatly changed in a few generations, It is 
not natural for the cow, any more than for other 
female animals, to yield milk when she has no 
young to nourish. The permanent production of 
milk is a modified animal function, produced by 
an artificial habit for several generations. In Co- 
lombia, the practice of milking cows has been laid 
aside, and the natural state of the function has 
been restored. The secretion of milk is cotempo- 
rary with the actual presence of the calf, and it is 
only by keeping him by his dam by day, that 
milk can be obtained at night. 

The horses on the table-land of the Cordilleras 
are taught very early a sort of running amble, 
quite different from their natural gait. These 
horses become the sires of a race to which the am- 
bling pace is natural, and requires no teaching, 
The dogs employed in hunting the peccary are 
taught the peculiar way necessary to take this ani- 
mal. Their offspring inherit as an instinct the 
lessons of their fathers, and on the first chase know 
how to attack the peccary, while an ordinary dog 
is instantly killed by them. The barking of dogs 


is an acquired hereditary instinct, supposed to have’ 


originated in an attempt to imitate the human 
voice. Wild dogs, and domestic: breeds become 
wild, never bark, but howl. Cats, which so dis- 
turb civilized communities by their midnight “ ca- 
terwaul,” in the wild state in South America are 
quite silent.. 

These well-authenticated facts show to what ex- 
tent a change of external condition may modify 
races of animals. Similar changes may be found 
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among our domesticated breeds, For instance, 
the breeds of sheep differ greatly in different 
countries; but it is maintained that they are all 
varieties of one species. New breeds of sheep are 
frequently formed (and very much as the breeder 
wishes,) by crossing well-known races, or indivi- 
duals having the peculiarities which it is desired 
should be transmitted to the new breed. The same 
is true in an equal degree of horses, dogs, and 
other domestic animals. 

This tendency to variation Dr. Prichard ascribes, 
not to accident, but a “nisus formatious,” a vital 
power ‘‘in virtue of which organization receives 
a peculiar direction from external circumstances,” 
Varieties in form and structure are found in the 
offspring of the same parents which are transmis- 
sible, and thus lay the foundation for different 
breeds; but these variations are within certain 
limits, and leave the specific character unaltered, 
though it is not always easy to decide what the 
specific characters are, and what qualities are va- 
riable. 

Races of men are subject, more than the races of 
any other animal, to the varied agencies of climate ; 
civilization produces in them greater changes than 
does domestication in animals; and we ought 
therefore to expect as great diversities among men 
as among brutes, and indeed far greater, from the 
principal influence of mind in the formier. 

In considering the variations of the human spe- 
cies, we are at first struck with the differences of 
color, which many have thought no less important 
in the discrimination of races of men than other 
marked physical peculiarities, But when we con- 
sider that in certain healthy conditions of the fe- 
male the mamme are surrounded by a dark tinge 
which afterwards mostly disappears; that in some 
individuals this dark color pervades the whole 
body, so that certain constitutional conditions may 
impart to the white skin a dark hue similar to that 
natural to the African race ; that instances are re- 
corded of the disappearance of coloring mat- 
ter in negroes, who have become as white as Eu_ 
ropeans; that the minute anatomy of the skin of 
the negro and Europeans is shown by the micro- 
scope to be identical, the black pigment to which 
the color of the former is due being often found, 
though in less abundance, in the skin of the latter; 
when we consider all these circumstances, we may 
conclude that there is no organic difference be- 
tween the skin of the black and the white races, 
which marks them as distinct species. 

The complexions of mankind are not permanent 
characters; there are many changes from white to 
black, and vice versa, and both complexions are seen 
in the undoubted progeny of the same stock, so 
that, according to Dr. Prichard, no argument can 
be drawn from color against the original unity of 
the human species. 

“The mature of the hair is, perhaps, one of the 
most permanent characteristics of different races. 
The variety of hue is given by pigment cells, 
which may be more or less developed under differ- 
ent circumstances. But it has been thought that 
its texture formed a more valid ground of distine- 
tion, and it is commonly said that the substance 
which grows upon-the heads of African races, and 
of some other dark-colored tribes (chiefly inhab- 
iting tropical climates), is wool and not hair. This, 
however, is altogether a mistake, for microscopic 
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examination clearly demonstrates that the hair 
of the negro has exactly the same strueture as 
that of the European; and that it does not bear 
any resemblance to wool save in its crispness and 
tendency to curl. Moreover, even this character 
is far from being a constant one ; for, whilst Euro- 
peans are not unfrequently to be met with, whose 
hair is as crisp as that of the negro, there is a great 
variety among the negro races themselves, which 
present every gradation, from a completely crisp 
(or what is termed woolly) hair, to merely curled 
or even flowing locks, A similar observation 
holds good in regard to the natives of the Islands 
of the Great Southern Ocean, where some indivi- 
duals possess crisp hair, while others of the same 
race have it merely curled. It is evident, then, 
that no character can be drawn from the color or 
texture of the hair in Man, sufficiently fixed and 
definite to serve for the distinction of races; and 
this view is borne out by the evident influence of 
climate in producing changes in the hairy covering 
of almost every race of domestic animals ;—the 
change often manifests itself in the very indivi- 
duals who are transported from one country to 
another, and showing itself yet more distinetly in 
succeeding generations.— Carpenter's Hum. Phys. 
3d Edit. p. 85. 

Hence Dr. Prichard infers that a difference in 
the color and quality of the hair is no evidence 
of an original diversity of origin among the hu- 
man races. 

We now come to the consideration of the vari- 
eties of configuration presented by the skeleton, 
which have been supposed by some to. afford more 
fixed and definite characters for the separation of 
the human species, than those derived from dif- 
ferences of the form, color and texture of the soft 
parts which clothe it. Passing by the varieties of 
conformation presented by the skull, to the con- 
sideration of which a separate chapter will be de- 
voted, we will briefly state the variations obsery- 
able in other parts of the osseous frame-work. 

The characters founded upon the form of the 
pelvis seem entitled to consideration. Vrolik says, 
it is difficult to separate from the female Negro 
and Hottentot pelvis the idea of degradation, so 
near do they approach in configuration to that of 
the Simiz, or man-like apes. On the other hand, 
Weber concludes from a more comprehensive sur- 
vey, that no particular figure is a characteristic of 
any one race,—and in this opinion Dr. Prichard 
coincides. 

“ Other variations have been observed by anat- 
omists in the relative length of the bones, and 
in the shape of the limbs, between the different 
races of men; but these also seem to have reference 
to the degree of civilization and to the regularity of 
the supply of wholesome nutriment. It is gener- 
ally to be observed that the races least improved 
by civilization, like the uncultivated breeds of an- 
imals, have slender, lean, and elongated limbs, 
This may be especially remarked in the natives of 
Australia. In nearly all the less civilized races of 
men, thelimbs are more crooked and badly formed 
than the average of those of Europeans; and this 
is particularly the case in the Negro, the bones of 
whose Jegs bow outward, and whose feet are re- 
markably flat. It has been generally believed 
that the length of the forearm in the Negro is so 
much greater than in the European, as to consti- 
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tute a real character of approximation to the apes, 
The difference, however, is in reality very slight; 
and is not at all comparable with that which exists 
between the most uncultivated races of men and 
the highest apes. And in regard to all the pecu- 
liarities here attended to, it is to be observed that 
they can only be discovered by the comparison of 
large numbers of one race with corresponding 
numbers of another; for individvals are found in 
every tribe possessing the characters which dis- 
tinguish the majority of the other race. Any such 
peculiarities, therefore, are totally useless as the 
foundations of specific characters; being simply 
variations from the ordinary type, resulting from 
causes which might affect the entire race, as well 
as indivduals. 

“The connection between the general form of 
the body on one hand, and the degree of civiliza- 
tion (involving the regular supply of nutriment) 
on the other, is made apparent not merely by the 
improvement which we perceive in the form, de- 
velopment and vigor of the frame, as we advance 
from the lowest to the most cultivated of the hu- 
man races; but also in the degradation which is 
occasionally to be met with in particular groups 
of the higher tribes, which have been subjected for 
several generations to the influence of depressing 
causes, Of this class of facts, the following (quoted 
by Dr. Carpenter from No, XLVIII. Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine) is a very interesting example: 
‘On the plantation of Ulster, and afterwards on 
the successes of the British against the rebels of 
1641 and 1689, great multitudes of the native 
Irish were driven from Armah and the South of 
Down into the mountainous tract extending from 
the Barony of Flews eastward to the sea. Onthe 
other side of the kingdom the same race were ex- 
pelled into Lietrim, Sligo, and Mayo. Here they 
have been almost ever since, exposed to the worst 
effects of hunger and ignorance, the two great bru- 
talizers of the human race. The descendants of 
these exiles are still readily distinguishable from 
their kindred in Meath, and in other districts 
where they are not in a state of physical degrada- 
tion; being remarkable for open, projecting 
mouths, prominent teeth and exposed gums, their 
projecting cheek-bones and flattened noses bear- 
ing barbarism on their very front. In Sligo and 
Northern Mayo the consequences of two centuries 
of degradation and Hardship exhibit themselves in 
the whole physical condition of the people; af- 
fecting not only the features, but the frame, and 
giving stch an example of human deterioration 
from known causes, as almost compensates, by its 
value to future ages, for the suffering and debase- 
ment which past generations have endured in per- 
fecting its appalling lesson. Five feet two inches 
upon an average, pot-bellied, bow-legged, abor- 
tively-featured, their clothing a wisp of rags. 
These spectres of a people that were once well- 


“grown, able bodied and comely, stalk abroad into 
the daylight of civilization the annual apparations — 


of Irish ugliness and Irish want. In other parts 
of the island, where the population have never 
undergone the influence of the same causes of 
physical degradation, it is well known that the 
same race furnishes the most perfect Specimens of 
human beauty and vigor, both mental and bod- 
ily.’ —Carpenter, op. cit. §89, $90, p. 89, 90. 

It will not be necessary here to give Dr. P.’s 
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division of the’ Human Family, as it would con- 
sume too much of our limited time and space, but 
we will add a few more of his observations and 
arguments, and sum up all by giving his conclu- 
sions, 

After giving the external and anatomical char- 
acteristics of the various human races, and draw- 
ing from them the conclusion that all are derived 
from a common or similar parentage, he adds cor- 
roborative testimony from physiological and psy- 
chological characters. He remarks that the ay- 
erage duration of life is nearly the same in all 
races; at any rate, there is the same tendency to 
exist for a definite time, which may be shortened 
in some cases by peculiarities of climate and ex- 
ternal circumstances. The progress of physical 
development and the periodical changes of the 
constitution are the same, as also the natural and 
vital functions, He mentions the temperature of 
the body, the frequency of the pulse, and the pe- 
riodical changes of the female sex. In all these 
great regulations of the animal economy, man- 
kind, white and black, are on the same footing by 


nature. A comparison of the races in respect to 
mental endowments, (and he compares the Amer- 


ican and black races with the white,) shows that 
all have the same inward feelings, desires, and 
aversions, the same susceptibility of improvement 
in religious and social condition ; in a word, the 
same nature. Adding together the accumulated 
testimony from analogy, anatomy, physiology, and 
psychology, he says: “We are entitled to draw 
confidently the conclusion that all human races 
are of one species and of one family.”—Aneeland 
Smith's Nat. Hist. H. Species, Introd. 

“From the foregoing survey of the phenomena 
bearing upon, the question of the specific unity 
or diversity of the human races, the following 
conclusions may be drawn :—. 

I. That the physical constitution of man is pe- 
culiarly disposed, like that of the domestic animals, 
to undergo variations; some of which can be tra- 
ced to the influence of external causes, while others 
are not so explicable and must be termed spon- 
taneous. 

II. That the extreme variations which present 
themselves between the races apparently most re- 
moved from one another, are not greater in degree 
than those which exist between the different breeds 
of domesticated animals, which are known to have 
been descended from a common stock; and that 
they are of the same kind with the variations 
which present themselves in any one race of man- 
kind,—the difference of degree being clearly at- 
tributable, in the majority of cases, to the respec- 
tive condition under which each race exists, 

III. That none of the variations which have 
been pointed out as existing between the different 
races of mankind, have the least claim to be re- 
garded as valid specific distinctions; being en- 
tirely destitute of that fixity which is requisite, to 
entitle them to such a rank, and exhibiting in cer- 
tain groups of each race a tendency to pass into 
the characters of some others. 

IV. That in the absence of any valid specific 
distinctions, we are required, by the universally- 
received principles of Zoological science, to regard. 
all the races of mankind as belonging to the same 
species; or, in other words, as having had either 
an identical or similar parentage, and that this 
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conclusion is supported by the positive evidence 
afforded by the agreement of all the races in the 
physiological and psychological characters that 
most distinguish them from other species, and es- 
pecially by the propagation of mixed breeds or 
hybrid races.”— Carpenter, op. cit. § 91. 

It will be seen by considering the above, that 

I have only given the anatomical physiological 
bearings of the question, in which the lower orders 
of animals are considered analogues of man. And 
these bearings I have given but imperfectly, but 
the aboye condensation substantiates the doctrine 
of original unity, as perfectly, though not as fully, 
as this method of reasoning and argument is ecapa- 
ble of substantiating ityeven in the hands of so 
_ powerful and industrious a writer as was Dr. 
Prichard. 

The question is still farther sustained by a con- 
sideration of the languages, religions, traditions 
and migrations of the various races of men, but to 
enumerate these would be to fill up our time and 
space to the exclusion of more acceptable matter. 
Those whose means and inclinations are equal to 
the task, I should say pleasure, will find them- 
selves amply repaid by a careful perusal of the 
abridgment of Dr. Prichard’s elaborate work on 
the Natural History of Man, a work in every re- 
spect worthy the attention of all. 

The theory of the original unity of the human 
races is advocated forcibly by Bovy de St. Vin- 
cent, Blumenbach, Cuvier, D’Orbigny, Lawrence, 
Latham, Marten, Pickering, Smyth, and others of 
almost equal learning and ability, but each estab- 
lishes the point by a different method of reason- 
ing, and divides the human family into branches 
according to his own views. «But as Dr, Prichard 
is considered the best expounder of this theory, I 
have presented his views, facts, and arguments in 
as faithful and perfect a manner as the nature and 
extent of this compilation will admit, and have 
availed myself of the labors of others when I 
thought they tended to throw light upon his views, 
and upon the subject under consideration. From 
even this superficial view of the subject, we see 
that it has become one of the most interesting and 
instructive of all the branches of human know- 
ledge, and as such has excited the attention of 
scientific men, and assumed an importance in a 
moral and political point of view, which the most 

_profound philosopher of two centuries ago could 
in no wise have predicted. 

A careful perusal of the above, will further 
show that the advocates of the doctrine of the 
original unity of the human races, begin by as- 
suming that our faith in the Bible is to be sub- 
stantiated and sustained only by the proof and 
elucidation of that doctrine, and then, believing 
the subject to be settled by revelation in its re- 
sults, they make all facts, however contrary they 
may appear, to conform to this conclusion. They 
have thus made the deductions of the science to 
assume a religious cast which in no wise belongs 
to them, since the question of the unity of the 
human races is not at all connected with religion, 
but belongs entirely to Natural History. 

In the next chapter, the views of Agassiz, Knee- 
land, Knox, Lieut. Col. Smith, Van Amringe, and 
others, will be briefly stated, the religious view of 
the subject fully. considered, and then, having 
drawn our own conclusions from an impartial 





statement of both sides of the question, we will 
find, I trust, that the deductions of this science in 
no wise conflict with the Word of God, but rather 
accord with, and tend to strengthen our faith in 
that Word, as well as to enlarge and ennoble our 
views and comprehension of its great Author and 
ours, 

It may be here well to state that we must not 
confound Unity of Mankind with the diversity of 
origin of the Human Races, since the two ques- 
tions are quite distinct and have almost no con- 
nection with each other. It is perfectly evident 
that all the races of men may have a different ori- 
gin and yet be possessed of a unity of rights, such 
as reason, humanity and religion, would accord: 
consequently, if one nation finds itself possessed 
of endowments which elevate it far above its fel- 
lows, it has no right to consider itself as the lordly 
caste, and all others as merely instruments of its 
pleasure and will; for a reference to History will 
generally showy that this lordly caste once oceupied 
the position held by those races which it now re- 
gards as its inferiors. 

“When bearing in mind what our own remote 
progenitors were, we must allow that all men and 
all races bear within them the elements of a meas- 
ured perfectibility, probably as high as the Cau- 
casian; and it would be revolting to believe that 
the less gifted tribes were predestined to perish 
beneath the conquering and all-absorbing covet- 
ousness of European civilization, without an enor- 
mous load of responsibility resting on the perpe- 
trators, Yet their fate appears to be sealed in 
many quarters, and seems, by a pre-ordained Jaw, 
to bear effect of more mysterious import than hu- 
man reason can grasp. There is, however, a great 
distinction to be drawn between conquest that 
brings amelioration with it to the masses of the 
vanquished, and extermination which leaves no 
remnant of a broken people. It seems the first 
condition is only awardable to the great typical 
stocks, effecting incorporation among themselves ; 
the second, almost invariably the lot of the inter- 
mediate, which, in most favorable cases only, are 
absorbed.”—Lieut. Col. Smith’s Nat. Hist. Hu- 
man Species, p. 207. 

Dr. Carpenter remarks: “It is a question of 
great scientific interest, as well as one that consid- 
erably affects the mode in which we treat the races 
that differ from our own, whether they are all of 
one species, that is, descended from the same or 
from similar parentage, or whether they are to be 
regarded as distinct species, the first parents of the 
several races having had the same differences 


among themselves as those now exhibited by their 


descendants.” 

“No doubt the question of the natural infe- 
riority of a race or tribe of the family of mankind, 
really does affect the manner in which they are 
dealt with by their superiors, and materially modi- 
fies the state of their consciences in relation to the 
use or abuse of the weaker by the stronger. Still 
this might makes no right, nor does this question 
furnish any reason why the more powerful race 
should maltreat the more feeble. I admit that 
the process of extermination is going on, according 
to the irreversible laws of nature, from the high- 
est human being to the lowest animal. I believe 
that the stronger animals will exterminate the 
weaker, that man will eventually run out of ex- 








istence the stronger animals, and that the euperio? 
tribe of the human family will finally obliterate 
all traces of the existence of all others; still, I can- 
not see in the operations of this law any reason 
for oppressing, or even for not striving for the de- 
velopment of all men, yes, of all animals, accord- 
ing to their capacities and conditions, So long as 
inferior men do exist, our duty to them is plain 
enough. No one pretends that we, the stronger, 
have any right to rid the earth of their presence 
by violence, or in any other way except that ‘or- 
dained by Heaven’ So far as Nature is concern- 
ed, she will see that her laws on the subject are 
faithfully executed, without our special interfer- 
ence. As far as the feebler races are capable of 
development and improvement, they are entitled 
to the same consideration as those who are more 
highly endowed in organization,”—TZrall’s Hyd. 


| Encyel. 1 vol., p. 293-4. 








HUMAN PROGRESS. 


NUMBER II. 


Tue history of the world is marked on every 
page with evidences of the progress of man. 
One form of civilization has succeeded to another 
—the Egyptian to the Greek, the Greek to the 
Roman, and the Roman, which was the grand in- 
corporation of all that was worth preserving in 
preceding ages, with much that was not—to the 
Christian, under the influence of which man has 
arrived at the highest moral and social develop- 
ment known in the annals of human progress, 
Nations have appeared upon the stage of action, 
and having by gradual advancement arrived at 
their culminating point, have waned and passed 
away to give place to others. Not so with 
principles, however, which are indestructible, out- 
living the ruins of empires, and even in the midst 
of physical death evoking new forms of life. 
Thus each nation has been made to play its part in 
working out the advancement of the race. In 
Asia, the birth-place of man, we find him first 
struggling with and subduing the wildness of 
nature, protecting himself from the inclemency of 
the seasons, and providing himself with the means 
of subsistence. His life, in fact, was one prolonged 
struggle for existence, in which there was no op- 
portunity for the display of his mental powers. 
Depending upon nature and the visible world, 
his deities were the impersonations of physical 
forces, The sun was worshipped by him as the 
god of light, and fire, water, and other elements 
were deified and made the objects of his adoration, 
His first necessities having been supplied, the fac- 
ulties of his mind are called into action. The 
stick with which he cultivated the land is trans- 
formed into a plough, and the rude hut, construct- 
ed of loose earth, stones or fragments of trees, or 
the movable tent, formed of the skins of animals 
killed in the chase, is replaced by stone dwellings 
which afterwards expand into magnificent palaces, 
This change in his condition creates the science of 
architecture, and that science multiplies a thousand 
fold the occupations of life. Thus every new dis- 
covery or invention, though it may cause a tem- 
porary inconvenience (and what revolution, phys- 
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ical or moral, does not), is productive of the great- 
est advantage to mankind. In this first change 
we discern the commencement of civilization. 
As population increases society is formed, and the 
relations of its members to each other are fixed by 
simple agreement or contract, which may be re- 
garded as the basis of our comprehensive systems 
of government. The patriarchal form of govern- 
ment was undoubtedly the first that ever existed, 
as society in its normal state was composed of 
. tribes or families. It was, as we have said, simple, 
and it was also peculiarly adapted to his pursuits, 
which were mainly agricultural and pastoral. 
Westill find traces of this social condition through- 
out the world: in Africa among the tribes of 
Arabs who wander through the glens of Atlas or 
over the scorching sands of Sahara; in Asia 
among the Tartars; and on our own continent 
among the Indian tribes. The characters of these 
races may differ in some essential particulars; we 
may not be able to discover any similarity in their 
forms of religion or modes of worship, but there 
is an unmistakable resemblance in their manner 
of life. Compare the semi-barbarous condition of 
the race in the earliest age of the world, as indi- 
cated by the character and history of these tribes, 
to our present high state of civilization, in which 
thousands of avenues are opened to the genius and 
the enterprise of man, and is it possible to arrive 


at the’ conclusion that he has not advanced both | 


morally and socially? Has the mass of mankind 
ever retrograded? Has it returned to the rude 
hut or tent in which its infaney struggled for 
existence? Let the present answer. No; civil- 
ization has never yet given way to barbarism, but 
wherever it has had to contend with it barbar- 
ism has disappeared as the mists of morning before 
the rising sun, Though apparently depressed for 
the time, it has eventually succeeded, as we see in 
the case of the Roman empire after the irruption 
of the northern hordes. Empires may decline 
and fall, but as civilization does not belong to one 
particular nation, and as it is not preseribed by 
any landmarks, it dies only with the utter extinc- 
tion of mankind. 

The next phase in the form of society was its 
enlargement from tribes into nations, governed, 
as in Persia and in Egypt, by a monarch who exer- 
cised a despotic sway over hissubjects. Such was 
the general form of Eastern civilization, and 
though the independence of man as man was not 
recognized, and he was treated as an inferior being, 
yet it first established the great principle of unity 
so necessary in our day to the effective organiza- 
tion of nationalities and the general progress of 
man. The subject then was simply a subject, and 
his first duty was obedience to the sovereign. 
Under such a system it is true there was consider- 
able progress in the arts and sciences, but it wasa 
progress which resulted in no material advantage 
to him. The emanations of his genius, confined 
and eramped as it necessarily must have been, 
were turned to the account of the supreme head 
of the state, the priests,and those who surrounded 
the throne, or who received their authority from 
it. All power was concentered in the king; 
his authority was paramount, and his person 
sacred. In fact, a sort of adoration was paid to 
him by his subjects, or more properly his slaves, 
for they knew no will but his. The Pyramids, 


those huge mountains of human labor, which have 
defied for ages the shocks of time, attest the serf- 
dom of the people and the absolute dominion of 
the monarch. How great the change which has 
since taken place! W!.at revolutions time has 
made in the condition of the world since the 
Pharaohs ruled with despotic sway over the 
Egyptian people! Railroads are in process of 
construction along the banks of the Nile, and the 
iron horse, as he sweeps past in his swift career, 
will wake the echoes in those gloomy chambers of 
the dead where lie the embalmed remains of roy- 
alty. 

It was impossible for man to advance under this 
system. The next step in ancient civilization from 
absolutism to the freedom of the individual must 
be made in another Jand and under entirely new 
influences. Accordingly, we see arising in Greece 
a new form of government, in which the people 
are the ruling power: By them the first Repub- 
lican institutions are formed. Under these the 
individual enjoys a more extended freedom; his 
energies are unshackled, and full sway is given to 
the powers of his mind. Phylosophy, Art and 
Science now begin their reign, and Greece gives 
to the world a Plato, an Aristotle, and a Socrates, 
a Homer, a Euripides, a Sophocles, and an Eschy- 
lus, a Solon, and a Lycurgus, a Demosthenes, and 
an Eschines, a Phidias, and a Praxiteles. 

The old mythology of the Easterns is rejected 
by their philosophers; their divinities represent 
not the material forces of nature, as the sun, the 
moon, and the planets, but are impersonations of 
some faculty of the human mind, and though 
fashioned according to human conception, still 
possess some attributes of divinity. Socrates pro- 
claims the existence of one only God, while Plato 
teaches a philosophy and a religion inferior only to 
Christianity, which in some of its principles it 
very closely resembles, ’ 

The heavy and gloomy-looking architecture of 
the Egyptians, traces of which we still find in the 
ruins of Thebes, does not appear in this new civil- 
ization, but in its stead we have those exquisite 
creations, the Athenian temples, which have form- 
ed the taste of all sueceeding ages, and which are 
still regarded as the classic models for the genius 
of our own age. In Greece literature may be said 
to have originated, and her orators are yet regard- 
ed as the masters of eloquence. 

But, even in this civilization, more perfect than 
any that had preceded it, there was no vitality, 
no power of expansion. There were many im- 
portant and essential elements wanting in the 
Greek character: their genius was exhibited mor® 
in the creations of the beautiful in art than in the 
inventions of the useful in science. They did not 
propagate their principles; and, although they 
founded colonies and conquered even to the remote 
Indies, yet the people whom they subdued received 
no benefit by their contact with them. Annexa- 
tion was not so well understood in those days, and 
the idea of placing the vanquished on an equality 
with the victors was never conceived, even by the 
enlightened Greeks, The great principle of fra- 
ternization was reserved for another people and 
for more modern times, Our own country was 
the first to carry out this principle to its fullest 
extent. The Greeks, though a highly energetic 
race, were, as we have said, not a practical one, 
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at least according to our modern acceptation of the 
term; but they accomplished their work and add- 
ed their quota to the great fund of human knowl- 
edge and civilization. What the Greeks wanted 
in unity, power and expansion, was supplied by 
the Romans, whose empire may be considered as 
the third and greatest in the history of the ancient 
world. Stretching out its arms like a gigantic 
polyp, it swallowed city after city, and nation after 
nation. It was the great representative of the 
principles of unity and centralization; but where 
it extended its power it did not civilize; it had 
its literature, its art, and its religion, but in that 
religion there was no life. 

The great principle by which its citizens were 
governed was that of obedience to the state, in 
contradistinction to that which prevailed in the 
East, and which bound the subject to the will of 
the sovereign. To a Roman the Eternal City was 
above every worldly consideration, and whether 
within view of the Capitol or bearing her eagles 
in triumph in far distant Britain, it was the great 
object to whose interest his whole being was devot- 
ed, and for whose glory he was willing, when 
required, to sacrifice life itself. It was this utter 
abnegation of self, springing from his intense de- 
votion to the state, that rendered Rome the mis- 
tress of the world. It is a mistaken idea that her 
decline was caused solely by the demoralization of 
her people, or that the luxuries of the East hastened 
her downfall, for even when her existence was 
threatened by the Huns, Alans and other savage 
nations, she had advanced to a greater degree of 
civilization than she had known even in the glo- 
rious days of old Cincinnatus or Camillus. Her 
decline was not caused either by her departure 
from the stern virtue of those days, or the im- 
mense extent over which her dominion reached. 

Take Rome, says Guizot, in the palmy days of 
the Republic, after the second Punic War, at the 
time of its greatest virtues, when it was marching 
to the empire of the world, when its social state 
was evidently in progress; then take Rome under 
Augustus at the epoch when, at all events, the 
progressive movement of society was arrested, 
when evil principles were on the eve of prevail- 
ing; yet there is no one who does not think, and 
say, that the Rome of Augustus was more civilized 
than the Rome of Fabricius or Cincinnatus. No, 
the fall of Rome was not caused by her expansion 
of territory, for there are nations now whose boun- 
daries are more extensive; but it was caused by a 
want of expansive power in the civilization which, 
proving less powerful than the barbarism which 
pressed upon it, necessarily fell before it. But as 
we have said, there were some of the elements of 
which it was composed that could not be extin- 
guished in the ruins of the empire, and whichstill 
exist in our own superior form of civilization. Be- 
sides, a new principle had appeared, and a new 
era dawned upon the world. The introduction 
of Christianity, which comprised all that was good 
and pure in the past, and which was replete with 
all that was required to form a perfect civilization 
for the future, necessitated the destruction of the. 
Roman Empire. Growing up in the midst of de- 
cay, and gaining strength by the assaults of its 
enemies, it changed everything with which it 
came in contact, imbuing it with a new life. The 
very savage himself, intent upon plunder, rapine 
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and destruction, was converted into a new being, 
‘and leaving the pursuits of war, settled down upon 
the land which he had helped to conquer, forsook 
the mythology of his forefathers, and became a 
believer in the new creed. As some, however, 
claim that Rome was superior in nearly every re- 
spect to modern Europe, and as it is. maintained 
that the world has not progressed since the palmy 
days of that great Republic, we cannot do better 
than present here a brief view of her institutions, 
and of the state of society as it then existed. 
This is necessary to a perfect understanding of the 
subject, and to contrast the peculiar characteris- 
ties, elements, and features of the Roman and 
Christian forms of civilization. The first and most 
prominent feature that presents itself in the Ro- 
man government is its municipal form. The 
greatness of Greece, like that of ancient Italy, con- 
sisted in the power of her cities. The nation was 
in fact composed of nothing but cities, for, apart 
from them, there was not what might be called a 
country population. Only the barbarians, that is 
the Germans, Huns, and otherraces dwelt in the 
country, and it was they who first created nation- 
alities as we see them at present. The Roman 
citizen who owned land outside of the city was 
not a farmer, according to the meaning we attach 
to that word. He dwelt in the city, and visited 
his estate at certain seasons of the year to super- 
intend it, leaving its cultivation to his slaves. 
Wherever Rome conquered, throughout Europe, it 
was towns, and not countries, that she added to 
her dominions, as in Greece, in Spain, and in 
different parts of Italy. Her institutions then 
were municipal in their character, and her sub- 
jects were the inhabitants of cities. The Roman 
Empire was nothing more nor less than a great 
congregation of municipalities, all united under 
the dominion of one vast city, itself the greatest 
municipality the world has ever seen, and, doubt- 
less, the greatest it ever will see. It was this sys- 
tem which aided the barbarians in their invasions, 
and which finally rendered them successful in 
their protracted war with the declining empire. 
The centralization which had rendered Rome so 
powerful also proved the cause of her destruction, 
for when she was once in the possession of Alaric 
and his victorious Goths, the cities which recog- 
nized her sway fell from her side and withdrew 
within themselves, leaving her to her fate. Thus, 
as Guizot says, “the Roman world returned to its 
first condition; towns had constituted it; it dis- 
solyed, and towns remained.” But if this was its 
condition at the time of its dissolution, it did not 
long continve in that state, for the invaders, bar- 
barous though they were in their customs and 
general character when compared with the refined 
people they conquered, produced a great revolu- 
tion in the order of society, and in the form of its 
institutions. 

The Romans had become enervated and effem- 
inate when the Empire was attacked by barbari- 
ans from without and enemies within. But those 
external foes, Gibbon says, “restored a manly 
spirit of freedom; and after the revolution of ten 
centuries, freedom became the happy parent of 
taste and science.” There was much in the insti- 
tutions and manners of the Romans in every age 
to admire, and much which we must condemn. 
Physical force had made their city what it was, 
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and the same agent up to the period of its decline 
had impressed its character upon all the political 
and social relations of life. Thus, the prisoners 
taken in war became the slaves of their captors, 
and the father of the family was also its master. 
His children were his slaves in the eye of the law, 
and he was allowed to sell them at his pleasure. 
According to this law every citizen had to pass 
through a state of slavery, and so strict were its 
provisions that he was permitted to imprison them, 
to sell them, and was even given power to put 
them to death. This was social despotism, and it 
often proved more horrible than political despot- 
ism. So complete was the power of the father 
over his son, that if he was freed by the person 
who purchased him he again became the property 
of his father, and it was only when he had been 
disposed of thrice and thrice liberated in the same 
manner that he was entitled to his freedom. 
Even after his manumission his father was legally 
entitled to half his property. Infanticide was not 
considered criminal by Roman law, and frequent 
instances occurred in which children were de- 
stroyed by their own parents, in some cases from 
necessity, and in others from brutality. The 
parental feeling, it is true, partially nullified the 
legal power which the father possessed over the 
life and services of his child, but the full license 
of the law was sometimes tested and proved by 
his inhumanity. Slaves obtained in war, or those 
who were unable to pay their debts, were sold 
into slavery by their creditors; might be secourged 
or put to death at the pleasure of their master ; 
and it was also provided that if the master of a 
family were murdered, and the murderers could 
not be discovered, all his domestic slaves should 
be put to death. As a proof of this, it is recorded 
by Tacitus that four hundred slaves at one time 
suffered death in one family. In this condition of 
social life, as it prevailed under the laws, there 
would appear to have been only two relations— 
those of master and slave. As the Romans ad- 
vanced in civilization and refinement, the harsh- 
ness of their laws was moderated, ard they were 
less severe and tyrannic in the time of its decline 
than they had been in what are sometimes called 
the best days of the Republic. When the Chris- 
tian element entered into the civilization of the 
times many of these odious features disappeared 
altogether, but the struggle for the supremacy 
between it and Paganism brought out in fearful 
relief some of the worst features of the times. 
It triumphed, however, and the scene of its per- 
secutions was also the scene of its victories. From 
the period of its triumph a great revolution com- 
menced ; the empire, which had for so long a time 
resisted the barbarians, fell beneath their power; 
and thus, as it had been erected by physical force, 
it was overthrown by the same means. 

This brief review of some of the institutions 
of Rome may serve to convey an idea of the 
progress which the world has since made, and of 
the superiority of our own times over the past. 
It has become a practice with some writers to 
speak in depreciating language of the present; 
but let them review the past; let them look at 
every phase of life in every age, and they will 
find that the world never was so far advanced in 
all that conduces to the physical comfort, political 
freedom, social happiness, and morality of mankind. 
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In our next article we shall endeavor to trace. 
as briefly as possible, some of the most important 
revolutions and changes which took place after 
the dismemberment of the Roman Empire. 








Revirws. 


LossinG’s Picrori1aL Fietp Book or THE REYOLU- 
tTron.—This superb work, which we have often taken 
occasion to notice as it appeared in numbers, is 
now completed: If is comprised in two imperial 
octavo volumes of fifteen hundred pages, and is illus- 
trated by eleven hundred exquisitely engraved wood- 
cuts, consisting of portraits of distinguished actors in 
the drama of the Revolution, views of birth-places and 
residences of eminent men, buildings associated with 
Revolutionary scenes, views of battle-grounds, fortifi- 
cations, plans of battles and marches, autographs, &c. 

This eminently national work is the result of a beau- 
tiful and patriotic conception of the author, which em- 
bodied the idea of a book of travel and of history in 
combination, and the exalted purpose, as expressed 
in the preface, of winning his young countrymen to 
the study of the causes, progress, and beneficent 
effects of that struggle for freedom. The plan is ad- 
mirably executed throughout the whole work, and the 
reader seems to walk arm-in-arm with the author in 
all his devious journey of nine thousand miles over 
hills and mountains, through forests and cities, along 
lakes, rivers, and streamlets ; amid ruined forts and 
over soddened battle-fields, into the cottage of the tot- 
tering soldier of the Continental army, and the dusty 
recesses of old records in public offices and private de- 
positories. 

Besides being a record of the political and military 
events of the Revolution, in far more minute detail 
than any preceding history, it is a depository of pre- 
cious traditions which were fast passing into oblivion 
with the venerated men and women upon whose lips 
they hung. Its illustrations, too, preserve to the eye 
and heart the impress of many objects dear to every 
American because of the associations which hallow 
them. They, too, like the men of ’76, were fast re- 
turning to dust, and within a few years their linea- 
ments would have been utterly effaced from the mem- 
ory of man. The service which the author bas ren- 
dered to his country, and to the lovers of freedom 
everywhere, by thus snatching these precious relics 
from the brink of oblivion, will be better appreciated 
by future generations, when these material objects 
shall be utterly gone from the vision, than at present ; 
and we predict for the Field Book a life vigorous, 
honored, and beloved, long after the pulse of the 
author shall have ceased to beat. 

Weare glad to perceive the lively desire manifested by 
the guardians of public instruction, and others, to haye 
Mr. Lossing’s work placed in the School District Libra- 
ries of our land, where all classes may have access to 
its pages. The Regents of the University of the State 
of New York (one of the highest literary councils in 
our country) have, by a resolution offered by the 
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Secretary of State, adopted by unanimous vote, placed - 


it on the list of books to be purchased for the Libraries 
of the Colleges and Academies of the State; and the 
Literature Committees of the Legislature have cordially 
recommended it to be placed in all the School District 
Libraries of the State. Accomplished scholars, his- 
torians, and statesmon, have expressed their cordial 
and unqualified approbation of the work; and all who 
have read it, old and young, agree in pronounciug it 
one of the most delightful and edifying books they 
have ever perused. 

The publishers (Messrs. Harper & Brothers) have 
spared neither labor nor money in its publication, but, 
like the“author, they have been liberal in every effort 
to make it one*of the most superb works ever issued 
from the American press. And they have been suc- 
cessful, for nothing like it, in the way of an illustrated 
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work, has appeared on this side of the Atlantic. We 
are glad to know that The History of the First Thirty 
Years of the Republic, and of The French Empire in 
America, both of which are now in preparation by 
Mr. Lossing, in the same richly illustrated style as his 
Field Book, will be issued by the same publishers. 











Cuents at the RManth. 


DOMESTIC. 





PourmcaL.—The Inauguration of Franklin Pierce, as Presi- 
dent of the Unites States, took place on the 4th of March, at 
the Capitol in Washington. The ceremony was opened with 
prayer by the Rev. Mr. Butler, after which, in the presence 
of a large concourse of spectators, the President delivered 
his augural Address. This is an able, patriotic, and elo- 
quent production, and has been received with general satis- 
faction by a large portion of the community. The President 
states that the policy of his administration will not be con- 
trolled by any fear of national expansion. The acquisition 
of certain possessions not within our jurisdiction, is emi- 
nently important for our protection, if not essential for the 
preservation of the rights of commerce and the peace of the 
world. At the same time, we have nothing in our history 
or position to invite aggression, but everything to lead us to 
the cultivation of peace and amity with allnations. But a 
sound policy should embrace not less the distant future 
than the immediate present. The rights which betong to us 
as a nation are not alone to be regarded, but those which 
pertain to every citizen in his individual capacity must be 
sacredly maintained. The security of the Union forbids the 
idea of interference or colonization by any foreign pow- 
er, beyond the present jurisdiction, on the American conti- 
nent. With regard to appointments to office, no private 
claims can be recognized in a Republic. But persons known 
to be under the influence of political hostility or partisan 
prejudice, cannot be retained in positions which require not 
only severe labor, but cordial co-operation. Every measure 
tending to strengthen the fraternal feelings of all the mem- 
bers of the Union, will meet with the heartfelt approbation 
of the President. The Compromise measures of 1850 will 
be unhesitatingly carried into effect. The Address was de- 
livered without notes, and was received by the surrounding 
multitudes with enthusiastic applause. 

The two Houses of Congress closed up the business of the 
Thirty-Second Congress at noon on the 4th inst., and ad- 
journed sine die. A few minutes later the Senate was again 
called to order by the Secretary for the first sitting of the 
usual quadrennial Extra Session. After prayer, Mr. Cass, as 
the oldest Senator, took the chair, and on motion of Mr. 
Badger, administered the oath of office to fifteen new Sena- 
tors. Mr. Atchison was chosen President pro tempore ; after 
which followed the inaugural ceremonies. 

The new Cabinet will consist of the following persons :-— 
Secretary of State, William L. Marcy, New Vork ; Secretary 
of the Treasury, James Guthrie, of Ky. ; Secretary of War, 
Jeflerson Davis, of Miss. ; Secretary of the Navy, James C. 
Dobbin, of N. C. ; Secretary of the Interior, Robert McClel- 
land, of Mich. ; Postmaster General, James Campbell, of 
Pa. ; Attorney General, Caleb Cushing, of Mass. 


The bill for reducing the silver coin below half-dollars, 
passed the House before adjournment. ‘This important 
measure provides that from June Ist, the weight of the half 
dollar shall be 192 grains, and the small pieces in proportion ; 
that silver coin shall be a legal tender for sums not exceed- 
ing $5 ; the bullion to be purchased by the Treasurer of the 
Mint with the bullion fund of the Mint; silver to be paid in 
exchange for gold in sums not less than $100 ; gold or silver 
deposited for coinage may be cast into bars or ingots, 
stamped, with an additional charge upon the depositor ; and 
a new gold piece of the value of $3 is to be coined from 
time to time, according to device and shape to be fixed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Missouri Legislature adjourned on the 24th of Febru- 
ary. A bill appropriating $20,000 for the completion of 
the Capitol was adopted. Also an appropriation for a simi- 
lar amount for a building for the Education ofthe Blind, 
The Democratic members of the Legislature have issued an 
address to their constituents. It appears from an extract 
from a letter from Col. Benton, contained in this address, that 
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he will be in the field for re-election to the Senate of the 
United States at the next regular session. 


The Legislature of Michigan has adjourned, after a ses- — 


sion of forty days. The most important bills passed are 
those for the construction of the Saut Ste. Marie Canal, and 
the law forbidding the traffic in ardent spirits, which is to 
be submitted to the people for their adoption on the third 
Monday in June. The General Railroad bill passed the 
House, but was not acted upon in the Senate. Henry S. 
Mead was appointed Agent of the Jackson State Prison. 
The effort of the Catholies to receive a portion of the School 
Fund for separate schools failed. 


Two important bills have been reported in the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature—one to prevent colored persons from 
acquiring a residence in the State ; and the other to pre- 
vent fugitives from labor in other States, and slaves manu- 
mitted by their masters from settling in Pennsylvania. 


The Rhode Island Legis!ature have passed an Anti-Liquor 
Law, to take immediate effect. The Senate of New York 
have reported against the bill for repealing all licenses. The 
New Jersey Assembly have dismissed the Maine Law by 
a decided vote. Indiana has a moderate Anti-Liquor bill 
ordered to a third reading in the house by 55 Yeas to 44 
nays. Wisconsin will get no Maine Law this winter. A 
majority report has been made against it in the Senate. 


At a Convention recently held in Northern Oregon, a me- 
morial to Congress was prepared, praying for the organiza- 
tion of a new Territory out of the country lying North of 
the Columbia River, and west of its great western branches, 
to be called the Territory of Columbia. The present area of 
Oregon is 71,000 miles ; its length of sea-coast is 530 miles. 
The proposed Territory contains about 32,000 square miles, 
and possesses natural resources equal to those of any State 
in the Union. If the division is not soon made, Oregon will 
have the requisite population for admission as a State of the 
tne Union. 20,000 persofs are said to have crossed the 
plains this year, and the tendency of emigration thither is 
rapidly increasing. 





Tue JAPAN Expeprtion.—The frigate Macedonian is to join 
the Japan squadron under Commodore Perry. This frigate 
mounts a powerful battery, of the new construction of shell 
guns, which renders her superior, in the estimation of good 
judges, to any other frigate in the Navy. The squadron, 
when together, will comprise about a dozen ships, heavily 
armed, and capable of doing rough service, if necessary. 
About half of them are steamers. 





RAILROAD ENTERPRISE.—The railway undertakings in this 


‘country, now in actual progress, and to be pushed forward 


during this year, amount to 12,000 miles, costing, $300,000, - 
000. Of this amount of railway work on hand, it is also 
estimated that more than 5,000 miles, or nearly one-half, 
will be finished during the year, making a total, of railroads 
open in the United States, of 18,000 miles. The amount of 
capital invested in these 18,000 miles of railroad cannot be 
less than $450,000,000 

Rourat Districts iy LiserrA.—Louis H. Putnam, a colored 
man, is circulating the prospectus of a plan of colonizing 
colored people in Africa, which has the appearance of use- 
fulness and wisdom. He proposes to form communities in 
this country, who shall occupy rural townships in Africa, in 
separate settlements, and engage in agriculture, or other 
pursuits by which they may support themselves. 





Free Scuoors iv Lower CAanAapA.—The superintendent of 
the schoo!s in Lower Canada, says that the number of schoo!s 
in 1850, was 1879, and in 1852, 2,005, being an increase of 
126. The number of pupils in 1850, was 73,550, and in 1852, 
79,284—an increase of 4,427. The increase in attendance 
noted by the superintendent of schools in Upper Canada for 
the past year was 20,000, and that in Lower Canada only 
5,773. 

EpucaTionaL Empassy.—The Rey. Dr. Tappan, Chancellor 
of the University of Michigan, has sailed for Europe, on a 
special mission in behalf of the legislature of that State, to 
examine and report upon, the Prussian school system. Jr. 
T. is deputed by the University to obtain apparatus for the 
new Observatory, which has been handsomely endowed by 
the citizens of that State—principally of Detroit. 

Non-REsistance.—Reese E. Price, a resident of Cincinnati, 
who is possessed of considerable of this world’s goods, has 





made a proposition to the Legislature of Ohio for a dissolu- 
tion of his partnership with the State. He considers the no; 
tions of the Commonwealth antagonistic to those entertained 
by himself, and does not desire fellowship with it. He pro- 
poses to pay his portion of the State debt, which he estimates 
at $500, and be absolved from all allegiance. 
ie wend 

Socrery or Frrenps.—The statistics of the Census show that 
there are 715 Quaker churches and societies in 21 States of 
the Union—the largest number being in Pennsylvania, and 
the smallest in South Carolina. In the former State there 
are 141 churches, accommodating 60,974 persons; in the 
latter, one church. In New York there are 182 churches, 
Massachusetts 87, and Indiana 35. 





MoNUMENT TO Henry CLay.—A very general effort is mak- 
ing to carry out the project resolved on by the people of Lex- 
ington, on the death of Henry Clay, of rearing a monument 
over his grave, worthy to commemorate his services and 
perpetuate his fame, with funds to be raised by a national 
subscription. In a majority of the States of the Union, aux- 
iliary associations have been organized ;and appeals are 
properly addressed to the whole people to unite heartily in 
according this merited honor to the memory of their common 
benefactor. 

‘ALBANY.—A plan is now on foot, in the city of Albany, for 
the incorporation of a company, with a capital of three mil- 
lions, to construct a ship canal and basin—the canal to ex- 
tend from the city to the village of New-Baltimore, fifteen 
miles, which would avoid some of those obstructions in the 
navigation of the Hudson River which have injured the trade 
of Albany. 





Nort Caroiina.—The North Carolina Standard, a Demo- 
cratic paper, says that internal improvements and common 
schoo!s ‘have become the settled policy of the State.’’ It 
also says, ‘‘many of those who opposed internal improve- 
ments have already perceived their advantages and realized 
their benefits.” 


Lawyers Iv New Hampsurre.—According to Lyon’s N. H. 
Register, for 1853, there are 292 lawyers in that State. The 
towns having the largest number are, Bath, 8 ; Claremont, 
7; Concord, 20; Dover, 11; Exeter, 14; Keene, 14; Lan- 
caster, 10 ; Manchester, 20 ; Meredith, 6 ; Nashua, 10 ; Ports- 
mouth, 13 ; Somersworth, 8. 

Dr. Kann’s Arcric Expeprron.—The organization of Dr. 
Kane’s expedition is now nearly complete, and we learn 
that it may be expected to sail by the middle of the present 
month. In addition to the brig Advance, the expedition will 
carry out a smaller vessel in frame ready to be put together 
when necessary. It takes, also, five whale-boats, two boats 
made of cedar, by Mr. Fish, of this city, and four gutta-per- 
cha boats, whibh can also be used as sledges. On the upper 
coast of Greenland, forty-eight dogs will also be added to 
the party. The scientific corps will consist of three gentle- 
men, beside Dr. Kane himself, who will not only discharge 
the duties of Commander of the expedition, but will also 
share in its scientific observations and labors. There will 
be an astronomer, who will co-operate with Dr. K. in all 
matters relating to general physics, a zoologist who will pay 
particular attention to the observation of the radiata and 
lower orders of marie life, the products of the dredge being 
especially cared for; anda general draughtsman. The ex- 
pedition takes out a transit instrument, and will, it is hoped, 
be able to establish a permanent observatory at the head of 
Smith’s Sound during the whole time that the Advance re- 
mains in thatregion. The sailing officers will be Messrs. 
Brooks, Me’Geary, John Ward Wi'son, and Amos Bonsall, 
all volunteers. Mr. Brooks was the boatswain of the former 
expedition. Mr. McGeary has been in Baflin’s Bay on whal- 
ing expeditions, has been wrecked there and knows the 
coast thoroughly. Messrs. Wilson and Bonsall are sailors, 
by taste and habit, but gentleman of position and fortune, 
who go out from a love of adventure. The crew consists of 
eleven picked men, stalwart fellows from Maine. Eachman 
has one of Marston’s rifles with a due supply of ammunition, 
as they will have to rely on hunting for fresh meat for them- 
selves, and food for their dogs, during the whole time of 
their stay in high Northern latitudes. The supply of food 
taken out will consist of Borden’s Meat Biscuit, and pemmi- 
can. The Navy Department has ordered Dr. Kane to re- 
ceive on board any articles of diet that victualers or others 
may desire to send for trial, and on his return to report the 
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result of the experiment made with each article. Dr, Kane 
has also been directed by the Department to prepare a de- 
tailed report of the scientific observations and results of the 
expedition for publication by the Government on his return. 
Among the great subjects.to which his attention is particu- 
larly directed by his orders is the distribution of magnetism, 
and the question of the existence and extent of an open sea 
about the pole. 


Deatu or GEN. McNet..—General William Gibbs McNeill 
died in Brooklyn, in the 52nd year of his age. He was for- 
merly connected with the United States army, and was em- 
ployed in the construction of many of the most important 
railroads in the United States, and built the dry dock at 
Brooklyn. During the Dorr excitement in Rhode Island, he 
commanded the State troops, acting throughout with great 
prudence and judgment. 





FOREIGN. 


MARRIAGE OF NAPoLEON.—The Imperial Marriage took palce 
on Saturday evening, Jan. 29th, at the Tuileries. At about 
8 o’clock, the Grand Master of the Ceremonies went with two 
Court carriages to the Elysee to conduct the Imperial betroth- 
ed. The Emperor had with him Prince Jerome, and other 
members of the family. The Emperor was in the uniform of a 
general, wore the collar of the Legion of Honor, which had 
been worn by the Emperor Napoleon I., and the order of the 
Golden Fleece, which belonged to the Emperor Charles Y. 
Near the Emperor were the cardinals, the marshals, admi- 
rals, ministers of state, the great officers of the civil and mili- 
tary household of the Emperor, and the Ambassadors and 
Ministers Plenipotentiary of his Imperial Majesty present at 
Paris. His Majesty advanced to meet the bride. At9o’clock 
the cortege was formed and proceeded to the Salle des Mare- 
chaux, where the civil marriage was to be performed. 
After all the persons present were duly arranged in their re- 
spective places, the Minister of State said ‘In the name of 
the Emperor.’ At these words the Emperor and future Em- 
press rose. The Minister of State then continued—‘ Sire: 
Does your Majesty declare to take in marriage Her Excel- 
lency, M’lle Eugenie de Montijo, Countess de Teba, here pre- 
sent?’ The Emperor replied, ‘1 declare that I take in mar- 
riage Her Excellency, Eugenie de Montijo, Countess de 
Teba, here present.’ The Minister then said: ‘M’lle Eugenie 
de Montijo, Countess de Teba, do you declare that you take 
in marriage the Emperor Napoleon II., here present?’ Her 
Excellency replied, ‘I declare that I take in marriage the 
Emperor Napoleon IIJ., here present.’ After the announce- 
ment of the marriage, the Master of the Ceremonies brought 
the table on which the register of the efat civil had been 
placed before the chairs of the Emperor and the Empress, 
and the signature was proceeded with. The President of the 
Council of State presented the pen to the Emperor and after- 
wards to the Empress. Their Majesties signed without quit- 
ting their seats. The Emperor and the Empress, accom- 
panied by their cortege, then retired. A short time after a 
concert was given in the theatre of the Palace. The Em- 
press was conveyed back to the Elysee with the same cere- 
monial observed on her arrival. 





INSURRECTION IN MiLan.—An insurrection broke out in 
Milan on the 6th of February, but was promptly put down 
by the military force. The loss of life on either side was 
small, bemg almost entirely limited to the execution of a 
few persons who were taken in flagrant riot. 


ATTEMPT ON THE LIFE OF THE EmPeRoR or AvsTriA.—An 
attempt has been made to assassinate the Emperor of Aus- 
tria. It appears at all events that the wound was slight, 
although accounts differ as to whether it was inflicted. by a 
poignard or a pistol shot. The first dispatch stated that the 
Emperor had been fired at, and slightly grazed by a bullet 
in the nape of theneck. The next accounts said that as the 
Emperor was walking on the Bastion at Vienna, Friday, 18th, 
a Hungarian, named Lebeny, leaped upon him, and attempt- 
ed to stab him in the throat, but succeeded only in inflicting 
a scratch under the ear. Lebeny was instantly seized. A 
third account says that the Emperor was fired at with a 
musket, and that the wound ig not so trifling as was at first 
thought. Latest dates from Vienna say that his Majesty 
was going on well. There is a curious mystery respecting 
all the details of this attempt. The assassin is a journeyman 
tailor, from Stuhlweissenburg in Hungary. His age is about 
23. He maintains with vehemence that he had no accom- 
plices, and that his intention was not to kill the Emperor, 


— 











but to give him “a mark.’? He further maintains that he 
had had the intention ever since 1850, and watched for three 
weeks past for an opportunity to find his victim unattended. 
A few minutes before the attack took place, a party of six 
or eight persons conversing in Italian had passed, and were 
the first to rush to the spot when the alarm was given. 
Thinking they were accomplices of the assassin, the Emperor 
drew his sword, and stood upon his guard. The mistake 
was soon explained, if mistake it was, but it gave rise to the 
reports that the attack was made by Italian emissaries or by 
Jews. The Emperor’s wound was slight, and is going on 
favorably. When led to prison, Lebeny cried ‘‘ Vive Kos- 
suth |” 

Tue sentence of Dr. Newman, in the case of Achilli vs. 
Newman, had been pronounced. Mr. Justice Coleridge de- 
livered the judgment, remarking that the great controversy 
between the two Churches might continue to go on for years 
yet, and if the defendant engaged in it for the future, he en- 
treated he would employ his great abilities in a spirit of 
kindness to individuals, for the sake of his ardent, holy life, 
and our common Christianity. The sentence of the Court 
upon him was, that he pay a fine of £100 to the Queen, and 


‘that he be imprisoned in the first class of misdemeanants in 


the Queen’s prison until that fine be paid. There was a 
general feeling of surprise exhibited by the spectators in the 
Court when the sentence was announced. 


EXTINCTION OF THE SLAVE-TRADE.—A steamer has arrived 
in England which, during a two and a half years’ cruise on 
the West Coast of Africa, had taken but two prizes, and re- 
ported that the slave-trade in that quarter may be regarded 
as extinguished. A recent mission had been undertaken by 
the officers of this vessel—the Prometheus—to Abbrakontah, 
about 30 miles north of Sierra Leone, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing peaceful relations with the tribes, which was 
entirely successful. This new port is spoken of as offering a 
better field for the civilization of the interior of Africa than 
any other place. 


Ca Currespundents. 


M. M. B.—The price of ‘‘Combe’s Constitution of Man,”’ 
postage prepaid by us, is 87 cents. You will find a list of 
books on our last page, with their prices annexed, including 
postage. 

W. G.—Yes 


General Putires. 


A MiscatcuLation.—When we commenced the present vol- 
ume, it was supposed that an edition of 59,000 copies would 
supply the demand, but the first edition was soon exhausted, 
and a second ealled for. This of course detained our March 
number a few days beyond the usual time. But now that 
we have an addition of two new power presses, our print- 
ing facilities will enable us to issue the JOURNAL more prompt- 
ly, and that too with any desired number of copies. 




















Prize Essays.—We are authorized by a friend of Reform 
to offer ONE HunpRED DoLars, in prizes of $50 for the first, 
$30 for the second, and $20 for the third best e-say on the 
deleterious effects of tobacco on the human constitution— 
intellectually, morally, and physically—with suggestions for 
the cure of the evil,, or how persons can break the habit ; to 
be comprised in sixteen tfact pages, the manuscripts to be 
submitted to Messrs. Fowlers and Wells, and such other per- 
sons as they may select to aid them in the examination. 
Each essay to be without any name, and the autior’s name 
and address sent in a sealed envelope with the essay, to be 
opened only after the award shall be made. The essays 
must be received previous to the first day of November, 
1853, and the awards to be published in the January number 
of the PHReNoLocicaL and Warrr-Cure JouRNAIS for 1854, 
and the accepted essays to be the property the donor of the 
prizes, to be published for the benefit of mankind—the pro- 
fits arising from the sale to be offered in like premiums for 
other essays on the same subject. Will authors please write 
in a plain, round hand? 





PuRENoLOGY IN ALBANY.—Mrs. Tuompson, No. 40 Lodge 
street, is about to form a class for the purpose of giving 
practical instruction in Phrenology to those who desire it. 
We hope she will be liberally patronized. 
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PRR EPI IIE 

A Goon Ipra.—R. B. G., writing from Vermont, ordering 
the JOURNAL, says, ‘“‘I have lived two years without the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and cannot stand it any longer. I 


take several other good papers, but after all they don’t 
touch the spot.’’ 


Bonk Puatices, 


Wurrr, Rep, Brack: Sketches of American Society in the 
United States, during the visit of their guests. By FRan- 
cis and Turresa Purszky. In two volumes. New York, 
J. S. REDFIELD. 

Here we have it. We (Americans) have been looked at, 
through the glasses of these European authors, and they have 
exposed us—described us—in fact they have ‘‘ shown us up’ 
more candidly, truthfully, and exactly, than any previous 
writers. We have been fairly daguerreotyped, not flattered, 
not maligned. More agreeable writers we have never read. 
The authors came to America with KossuTH,and accompanied 
the noble Hungarian on his tour through the States. This 
enabled them to take a view of our people and our country. 
We might entertain our readers with deeply interesting ex- 
tracts from these volumes, but prefer to recommend the 
work itself 1o our readers, and to all Americans. 











THe GRAPE VINE.—A Practical Treatise. on its culture and 
management, 12mo., pp. 826. By J. Fisk Auten. New 
York. C. M. Saxton. 

A third edition, revised and enlarged, shows the popu- 
larity of the book and its subject. The publisher has illus- 
trated the work, and brought it out in a handsome, handy 
form. Particular directions are given for the culture of this 
most healthful and delicious fruit. We commend the vol- 
ume to all who are interested in the subject, and who would 
avail themselves of the experience and practical knowledge 
of the author. 

In Press,—A New Hypropataic Cook Book, with Receips, 

By R. T. Tratt, M.D. One 12 mo. volume. Price 50 
cents. FOWLERS AND WELLS, publishers. 

Such a work is much needed in this country, and will be 
highly appreciated by thousands. The author is entirely 
competent to do fulljustice to the subject. Our women may 
expect some thing new and original in the mode of cooking 
healthful and palatable food. The work will be ready soon, 
when a more extended notice will be given. 





Tue GREAT ORATIONS and Senatorial Speeches of Dante, Wes- 
STER, comprising eulogy on Adams and Jefferson ; First 
Settlement of New England ; Bunker Hill Monument ; Re- 
ply to Hayne. Octavo, pp. 112, witha portrait. Roches- 
ter. W. M. Haywarp. 

The admirers of Daniel Webter will be glad to have these, 
his most popular orations, widely disseminated. They will 
descend to posterity and be quoted as models. The present 
generation are too familiar with them to require anything 
more than this brief announcement at our hands. 





ILLUSTRATED HistoRY OF THE FLUTE, and a sketch of the suc- 
cessive 1mprovements made in the flute ; the principles 
of the construction of flutes, with a description of the new 
or Behm Flute. By A. G. BapGER, 181 Broadway, New 
York. 

This is a neatly printed octavo of 48 pages, with ten en- 
gravings, showing all kinds of flutes, and must be valuable 
to all who would learn to play this instrument. Mr. Badger 
will send it gratwitously, and prepay the postage, to all who 
will address him postpaid and inclose two three cent post- 
age stamps. 

LrrreLy’s Livinc AGE—is published weekly by E. W. Lirrett & 
Son, at $6.00 a year, in Boston, Mass. 

THIRTY-FOUR VOLUMES of this pioneer literary serial have 
been published. It has grown with our growth, nor waned 
with age ; but keeps up in all respects with the rapid ad- 
vancement which is going forward in the world. A new 
volume will commence with the next number. Long life 
and success to the Living Age. 





EQueEstTRIAN STATUE oF Jackson.--A very beautiful lithograph 
of the Jackson statue by Mills, has just been published by 
Messrs. Smith & Jenkins, 218 Fulton street, New York, 
which does great credit to their artistic skill. It is twelve 
Price 


by sixteen inches, tinted and decidedly ornamental. 
$1. It may be ordered by mail. 
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GOOD BOOKS FOR EVERY BODY. 


Hooks 
BY FOWLERS AND WELLS 


In order to accommodate “ the people,” residing in all 
parts of the United States, the undersigned publishers 
will forward by return of the first mail, any book named 
in the following list. The postage will be pre-paid by 
them, at the New York Office. By this arrangement of 
pte-paying postage in advance, fifty per cent. is saved ts 
the purchasers. The price of each work, including pos- 
tage, is given, so that the exact amount may be remitted, 
All letters containing orders, shoulil be post-paid, and di- 
rected as follows: FowLERs AND WELLS, 

Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-Street, New York. 


The Hydropathic Encyclopedia: a 
Complete System of Hydropathy and Hygiene. An 
illustrated Work, embracing outlines of Anatomy; 
Physiology of the Human Body ; Hygienic Agencies, 
and the Preservation of Health; Dietetics and Ilydro- 
pathie Cookery ; Theory and Practice of Water- eat- 
ment; Special Pathology and Hydro-Therapeutics, in- 
eluding the nature, causes, symptoms, and treatment 
of all known diseases; Application to Surgical Dis- 
eases; Application of Hyaroparhy to Midwifery and 
the Nursery. By R.T. Trall, M.D. Two large vo- 
lumes, with a copious index, substantially bound in li- 
brary style, with nearly one thousand pages, Price, 
pre-paid by mail, to any post-office, $3 00. 


Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and 
Applied, accompanied by a Chart, embracing a con- 
cise Elementary View of Phrenology, with forty-three 
illustrative engravings. Thirty-sixth edition. A stand- 
ard work on the science, eminently practical in its 
teaching, and adapted to the general reader. Price, 
postage pre-paid, $1 25. 


Moral and Intellectual Science, ap- 
lied to the Elevation of Society. By George Combe, 
obert Cox, and others. Illustrated with portraits of 

eminent moralists and philosophers, Price, $2 30. 


The Water-Cure Library, embracing 
the most Popular works on the subject, in seven large 
12mo volumes. By American and European Authors 
Every family should have a copy. Price, $6 00. 


Lectures on Phrenology. By George 
Combe. Including its application to the present and 
prospective condition of the United States. Ilustra- 
ted. Price $1 25. : 


Familiar Lessons on Phrenology and 
Physiology. Beautifully Illustrated. Price $1 25. 


Hydropathy, or the Water-Cure : its 
Principles, Processes, and Modes of Treatment, with 
an Account of the Latest Methods adopted by Priess- 
nitz. By Joel Shew, M.D. Price $1 25. 





Bulwer, Forbes, and Houghton on the 











Water Treatment. A Compilation of Papers on Hy- 
giene and Hydropathy. Edited, with additional mat- 
ter, by R. S. Houghton, A.M, M,.D. Price $1 25. 


Water-Cure in America. Over Three 
Hundred Cases of Various Diseases treated with Wa- 
ter. By Drs. Shew, Trall, and others. Price, $1 25. 


Food and Diet : Containing an Analy- 
sis of every kind of Food and Drink, By Professor 
Pereira. Price $1 25. 


Education : its Elementary Principles 
founded on the nature of man. By J. G. Spurzheim, 
M.D. Containing the laws of exercise; direction of 
the faculties; motives to action; edueation of the 
sexes; duration of nations, etc. Price 87 cents. 


Religion, Natural and Revealed ; or, 
the Natural Theology and Moral Bearings of Phre- 
nology. By O S. Fowler. Price 87 cents. 


The Constitution of Man, considered 
in relation to External Objects. By George Combe. 
The only authorized American Edition, Illustrated 
with twenty engravings. Price, 87 cents. 


Lectures on Mental Science, according 
to the Philosophy of Phrenology. Illustrated with 
engravings. By Rey. G.S. Weaver. Price, 87 cents. 


Combe’s Physiology, Applied to the 
Improvement of Mental and Physical Education. New 
edition, with Hlustrations. Price, 87 cents. 


A Defence of Phrenology, with Argu- 
ment,and Testimony. By Dr. Boardman. A good 
work for young Phrenologists. Price 87 cents. 


Consumption, its Prevention and Cure, 
by the Water-Treatment, with directions. Illustrated, 
By Dr. Shew. Price 87 cents. 


Human Rights, and their Political 


Guaranties: Founded on the Laws of our Being. 
By Judge Hurlbut. Price, 87 cents. 


Vegetable Diet, as Sanctioned by 
Medical Men and experience in all ages; also a sys- 
tem of Vegetable Cookery. Price, 87 cents. 


Water and Vegetable Diet in Scrofula, 


Cancer, Asthma, and many other Diseases.. By Dr. 
Lamb. A Scientific Work. Price, 87 cents. 


. 

Water-Cure Manual : A Popular Work 
on saga pean With familiar Directions. By Dr. 
Show. Every family should have it. Price 87 eonts. 








A Home for all ; or, a new, cheap, con- 
venient, and superior Mode of Building, with appro- 
priate Diagrams, Price 87 cents. 


Philosophy of Electrical Psychology. 
A course of Twelve Lectures. By Rey. John B. Dods. 
With Portrait of the Author. Price, 87 cents, 


Natural Laws of Man, physiologically 
considered. By Dr. Spurzheim, A work of great 
merit. Price only 30 cents. 


Physiology of Digestion. 
ples of Dietetics. Illustrated with Engrayings. 
Andrew Combe, M. D. Price 30 cents. 


Labor; Its History and Prospects. 
Including the Use and Abuse of Wealth, By Robert 
Dale Owen. Price 30 cents, 


The Princi- 
By 


Psychology, or the Science of the 
Soul. With Engravings of the Brain and Nervous 
System, By Joseph Haddock,M. D. Price 30 cents. 


Cholera; Its Causes, Prevention and 
Cure; and all other Bowel Complaints, treated by 
Water, By Dr. Shew. Price 30 cents. 

With 


Sober and Temperate Life: 
Notes and Illustrations. By Cornaro, who lived 154 
years. Read this Book. Price 30 cents. 


Familiar Lessons on Astronomy. De- 
signed for Children and Youth in Schools and Fami- 
lies. Beautifully Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


Tobacco ; Its Effect on the Body and 


Mind. The best work on the Subject. Every body 
should read it, Price, 30 cents. 


Water-Cure in Every Known Disease. 
By J. H. Rausse. Translated by C. H. Meeker, from 
the German. Price, 87 cents, 


Hydropathy for the People. An Ex- 
cellent work on health. With Notes, on Water Cure. 
By Dr. Trall. Price 87 cents. 


Fascination ; or, the Philosophy of 
Charming. (Magnetism.) Illustrating the Principles of 
Life in Connection with Spirit and Matter. Illustrated. 
By Dr. J.B. Newman, Price, 87 cents. 


Curiosities of Common Water. With 
Additions by Joel Shew, M. D. From the fifth London 
edition of 1723. Price, 30 cents, 


Biology ; or the Principles of the Hu- 
man Mind: ineluding the Voltaic Mechanism of Man. 
Illustrated with Engravings. Price 30 cents. 


Errors of Physicians and Others, in 
the Application of the Water Cure. By J. H. Rausse, 
Translated from the German. Price, 30 cents. 


Power of Kindness; Inculeating the 
Christian Principles of Love and Benevolence, An 
excellent work. Price 30 cents. 


Philosophy of Spiritual Intercourse : 


an Explanation of Modern Mysteries. Price 60 cents. 


Popular Phrenology, exhibiting the 
Phrenological Developments of more than fifty differ- 
ent Personages. Price 30 cents. 


Hints toward Reforms, in Lectures, 


Addresses, and other Writings. By Horace Greeley. 
Second edition. Enlarged, with the Crystal Palace 
and its Lessons. Price, $1 25. 


Temperance Reformation—Its His- 
tory from the Organization of the first Temperance 
Society, to the adoption of the Liquor Law of Maine. 
By Rey. L. Armstrong. Price, $1 25. 


Literature and Art. By S. Margaret 
Fuller. Two Parts, in one volume. With an Intro- 
duction by Horace Greeley. Price, $1 25. 


Macrocosm and Microcosm; or the 
Universe Without and the Universe Within; both in 


the world of Sense and the World of Soul. By Wil- 


liam Fishbough. Price, $1 00. 


Woman, in all Ages and Nations; a 
complete and authentic History of the Female Sex, 
from the earliest ages to the present time. By T. L. 
Nichols, M.D. Price, 87 cents. 


Delia’s Doctors ; or, a Glance behind 
the Scenes. By Hannah G, Creamer, Price, $1 00. 


The Milk Trade in New York and 
Vicinity. By John Mullaly, with an introduction by 
R. T. Trall, M.D. Price, 30 cents. 


Supernal Theology, and Life in the 


Spheres; deduced from Alleged Spiritual Manifesta- 
tions. By Owen Warren. Price, 30 cent, 


Essay on Wages, discussing the means 
now employed for upholding them. Price, 15 cents. 


Principles of Hydropathy ; or the In- 


valid’s Guide to Health Price, 15 cents, 


Confessions and Observations of a 


Water Patient. By Sir E. L. Bulwer. Price, 15 cente. | 


Philosophy of the Water-Cure. <A 
Development of the True Principles of Health and 
Longevity. Illustrated with the Confessions and Ob- 


servations ef Sir Ew’d L. Bulwer. Price 30 cents. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Practice of the Water-Cure. Contain- 
ing the various processes used in the Water Treatment 
in all eases of Disease. Price, 30 cents. 


Teeth ; Their Structure, Disease, and 
Management, with the Causes of Early Decay. Full 
of Illustrative Engravings. Price, 15 cents. 


Tea and Coffee ; Their Physical, In- 
tellectual, and Moral Effects on the Humian System. 
By Dr. Wm. A. Alcott. Price, 15 cents. 


The Use of Tobocco; Its Physical, 


Intellectual, and Moral Effects on the Human System. 
By same Author. Price, 15 cents. 


Synopsis of Phrenology and Physiolo- 
gy: illustrating the Temperaments. Designed for 
Phrenologists and others, Price, 15 cents. 


Temperance and Tight-Lacing ; found- 
ed on the Laws of Life as developed by Phrenology 
and Physiology. Price 15 cents. 


Introduction to the Water-Cure. With 


an Exposition of the Human Constitution, By T. L, 
Nichols, M. D. Price 15 cents. 


Science of Swimming: Giving the 
History of Swimming, with special instruction to 
Learners. Illustrated. Price, 15 cents. 


Elements of Animal Magnetism ; or, 
Process and Practical Application. Price, 15 cents. 
Accidents and Emergencies. By Al- 

fred Smee. Illustrated. Price, 15 cents. 


Phrenological Guide. Designed for 
the Use of Students of their own Characters. With 
numerous Engravings. Price, 15 cents, 

By 


Phrenology and the Scriptures. 
Rey. John Pierpont, showing the harmony between 
the teachings of Christ and his Apostles, and the sei- 
ence of Phrenology. Price 12 cents. 


Chart for Recording various Develop- 


ments, Designed for Phrenologists, Price, 6 cents. 


The Illustrated Water-Cure Almfinac. 


Containing much important matter. Price, 6 cents. 


Phrenological Almanac: Illustrated 


with numerous Engravings. Price, 6 cents. 


Books for Young People. 


These works will be found eminently useful to 
YOUNG MEN and YOUNG WOMEN. They may 
therein find such instruction in regard to SELF-IM- 
PROVEMENT, moral, intellectual, and physical devel- 
opment, as can no where else be found, 


Self-Culture and Perfection of Char- 
acter, including the management of Youth, showing 
how to train the disposition, and develop those facul- 
ties. By O.S. Fowler. Price, 87 cents, 


Memory and Intellectual Improve- 


ment, applied to Self-education and Juyenile instruc- 
tion. By O.S.F. Price, 87 cents. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental, ap- 
pace to the preservation and restoration of health of 
ody and mind. With twenty-six engravings on 
wood. By O.S.F. Price, 87 cents. 
This work should be read by every one who would se- 
cure a “‘sound mind in a healthy body.” 


Hopes and Helps for the Young of 
Both Sexes. To the Formation of Character, Choice 
of Avocation, Health, Amusement, Conversation, Cul- 
tivation of Intellect, Social Affection, Courtship and 
Marriage. By Rev. G.S. Weaver. Price, 87 cents. 


The Illustrated SelfInstructor in 


Phrenology and Physiology; with One Hundred En- 
gravings and a Chart. Price, 50 cents. 


Botany for all Classes; containing a 
Floral Dictionary, with numerous Illustrations. By 
John B, Newman, M.D. Price, 87 cents, 


Woman: Her Education and Influ- 
ence, Witha General Introduction, by Mrs. Kirk- 
land, With thirteen portraits. Price, 87 cents. 


The Future of Nations ; in what con- 
sists security. A Lecture. By Louis Kossuth. Re- 
visits and corrected by the author. Price, 12 cents. 


The Student, a Monthly Magazine, 


devoted to the Physical, Moral, and Intellectual im- 
rovement of youth, amply illustrated. Publighed at 
1 00 a year, by Fowlers and Wells, New York. 


Vv 
Books for Married People. 


The following list of works are especially adapted to 
the married of both sexes, Parents, and prospective 
parents, should read them, 


Midwifery, and Diseases of Women. 
A new Deseriptive and Practical Work. Illustrated 
with numerous Cases of full Hydropathic Treatment. 
By Joel Shew, M.D’, Price, $1 25. 


Children : their Diseases and Hydro- 
pathic Management. By Dr. Shew. Price, $1 25. 


The Parent’s Guide for the Transmis- 
sion of Desired Qualities to Offspring, and Childbirth 
Made Easy. By Mrs. Pendleton. Price, 62 cents. 


Maternity ; or, the Bearing and Nurs- 
ing of Children, including Female Education, With 
appropriate engravings. Price, 87 eents, 











Hereditary Descent: Its Laws and 
Facts applied to Human Improvement New edition, 
illustrated. By O. S. Fowler. Price, 87 cents. 


Marriage : Its History and Philosophy, 
with a Phrenological Exposition of the Functions tor 
Happy Marriages. By L. N. Fowler 62 cents. 


Infancy ; or, the Physiological and 


Moral Management of Children. Illustrated. By 
Dr. Combe. An important work. Price, 87 cents. 


Love and Parentage ; applied to the 
Improvement of Offspring ; Including important direc- 
tions and suggestions to lovers and the married, con- 
cerning the strongest ties and the most sacred and mo- 
mentous relations of life. By O. 8S. F. Price, 30 ets. 


Matrimony ; or, Phrenology and Phy- 
siology yar to the Selection of Congenial Com- 
panions for Life. Including directions to the mar- 
ried for living together affectionately and happily. 
Illustrated. By O. S. Fowler. Price, 30 cents, 


Experience in Water-Cure. A Fa- 
miliar Exposition of the Principles and Results of Wa- 
ter Treatment. By Mrs, Nichols. Price, 30 cents. 


Thoughts on Domestic Life. Its Con- 


cord and, Discord, with Suggestions to both Sexea, 
By Nelson Sizer, Price, 15 cents. 


Theory of Population ; deduced from 
the General Law of Animal Fertility. With an In- 
troduction, by R. T Trall, M.D. Price, 15 cents. 

A careful reading of the books above named, would be 
of inestimable value to every individual. Let them be 
found in the possession of every family. 


Works on Phonography 
The Universal Phonographer: A 


Monthly Journal, devoted to the Dissemination of 
Phonography, and to Verbatim Reporting, with prac- 
tical Instruction to Learners. Printed in Phonography. 
Price, only oNE DOLLAR A YEAR, in advance. No 
discount can be had on this work. 


The Phonographic Teacher. By E. 
Webster. An inductive exposition of Phonography, 
intended as a school book, and to afford complete and 
thorough instruction to those who have not the assis- 
tance of an oral teacher. Price, 45 cents, 


Declaration of Independence, in Pho- 
nography, a sheet; to be framed. Price 15 centa. 


The Constitution of the United States, 


in Phonography, corresponding style. Price 15 cents. 
Phonographic Envelopes, large and 


small, containing 2 brief explanation of Phonography 
and its utility, Price $3 a thousand. 


Private and Professional. 


The following named works are designed for those 
who need them; not for promiscuous reading, but for 
private and confidential advice. The titles herewith 
given, will explain the nature and object of each work. 


Home Treatment for Sexual Abuses. 
A practical Treatise on the Nature and Causes of Ex- 
cessive and Unnatural Sexual Indulgence, the diseases 
and injuries resulting therefrom, with their symptoms 
and Hydropathic management. By R.T. Trall,-M_D. 
Price, pre-paid, by mail, 80 cents, 


Philosophy of Generation—Its Abuses, 
with their Causes, Prevention, and Cure. By John B. 
Newman, M.D. Price, 30 cents. 


Chronic Diseases, Especially the Ner- 
vous Diseases of Women. Designed for married peo- 
ple. Women should read it. Price 30 cents. 


Water-Cure for Women in Pregnancy 
and Childbirth With Cases showing the Effects of 
Water in Mitigating the Pains and Perils of Parturi- 
tion. By Joel Shew, M. D. Price, 30 cents. 


Amativeness ; or Evils and Remedies 
of Excessive and Perverted icra Including 
warning and advice to the Married an Single. By 
0. S. Fowler, Price, 15 cents. 


Hints on the Reproductive Organs. 
Their Diseases, Causes, and Cure. On hydropathie 
principles. By J. C. Jackson, M.D. Price, 15 cents. 


The Phrenological Bust ; designed es- 
pecially for learners, showing the exact location of all 
the Organs of the Brain fully developed. Price, in- 
eluding box for packing, only $1 25. [Not mailable.] 
It may be sent by Express or as Freight, with perfect 
safety, to any place desired. 


The Works of Gall, Spurzheim, and 
Combe, may be had, together with all the works on 


Phrenology and Water-Cure, whether published in 
Europe or America. 


_ These works may be ordered in large or small quanti- 
ties. They may be sent by Express or as Freight, by 
Railroad, Steamships, — essels, by Stage or Ca- 
nal, to any City, Town or Village, in the United States, 
the Canadas, to isurope, or any place on the Globe. 

checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston, 
pay the cost of exchange. 
Vhen single copies are wanted, the amonnt, in post- 
age stamps, small change, or bank notes may be enclosed 
in a letter and sent to the publishers, who will forward 
the books by return of the first mail. 
All letters should be post-paid, and addressed as fol- 


lows :—Fow.eRs AND WELLs, 
Clinton Hall, 181 Naseau St. » New York. 
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New Vorvmy.—One number more will complete 
our half-yearly volume. We hope and believe 
that our co-laborers in the fields of human pro- 
gress are already preparing for renewed exertions 
in behalf of the Journat and the Cause, in refer- 
ence to the new volume. We, on our part, are 
seeking means to give increased value and inter- 
est to our pages. Upwarp and onwarp has been, 
and is, our motto. We cannot be satisfied with 
the achievements of the past. Much has been done 
to promote the physical, mental, and moral devel- 
opment of man, and to hasten the advent of the 
Era of Harmony, which shall yet dawn on our earth, 
but much—very much, remains to be done. We 
shall not relax our efforts, and we call upon all 
true-hearted men and women whom our voice shall 
reach to co-operate with us. We believe that the 
truths disseminated through the JourNAL are cal- 
culated to purify and elevate those who receive 
them and allow them to govern their conduct. To 
those who agree with us in this belief, we now look 

not only for “ material aid,” but for active sym- 
pathy and fraternal co-operation, and we look with 
confidence. We shall not be disappointed. 


— 


Lvuox.—Luck and fortune are mere words with- 
out any meaning. What iscalled “ good fortune” 
is the result of sound judgment supported by a 
stout heartand a ready hand. “Bad luck” is the 
reverse of this——Hopes and Helps. 


weiss 


WHAT SHALL I DO FOR A LIVING? 


NUMBER IV. 


Ir will be well for the reader to bear in 
m‘nd one of the points made in our first arti- 
cle, viz., that the business a man follows has a 
positive influence upon his character. There 
are two points to be considered in selecting 
a pursuit—one, the influence a business 
will exert in forming, developing, or modify- 
ing our own tray ; the hits the suc- 
cess which our peculiar characteristics will 
enable us to achieve in a mere business 
sense. — 


One pursuit will act on a man to make 
him more general in talent than his original, 
uneducated development would warrant; 
but in which pursuit, so far as mere suc- 
cess is concerned, he-is less capable of ex- 
celling than in some other avocation. For 
example, a boy has very large reflective or- 
gans ; a disposition to think, reason, and 
plan ; but, having a moderate degree of per- 
ceptive, ea talent, he is slow to com- 
prehend details and particulars ; he thinks 
deeply, but perceives facts and phenomena 
slowly. Such a boy would do better for 
his master as an apprentice, and make 
more headway in some monotonous, plain, 
invariable trade; but the boy’s mind and 
character would be cramped and kept in a 
stupid state. His faculties requiring .devel- 
opment would not be called out, and, in re- 
spect to them, he would remain an infant. 
Now let that boy go into an active, practical 
business, full of variety, requiring ready 
attention and memory, and it is obvious that 
at first, and indeed through his whole ap- 
prenticeship, he could do less for his master 





than if his perceptive organs were large and 
active, but he would improve vastly, and at 
twenty-one be quite tolerable in the power 
of ready, active comprehension and _practi- 
cal talent. His business would have been 
to him a schoolmaster, and called out his 
weaker faculties, and thereby induced a 
better balance of mind, and made him much 
more of aman thanthe former course. Be- 
cause a boy can use the right hand better 
than the left, shall he never, therefore, learn 
to use the left because it costs time to over- 
come its awkwardness? Let him use both, 
and he will ultimately wield his fork with 
as much skill as his knife. 

On the contrary, a boy having very large 
perceptives and smail reflectives, will be 
smart and active, but not deep or sound. 
He will soon learn every practical off-hand 
fact about a business, and be ready, smart 
and available to his employer, and, in this 
branch, far surpass the other one. But 
having feeble reflective capacity, he is not 
trained by such a course to think and rea- 
son, as the other does, intuitively; and 
when he arrives at the age of manhood, he 
can neither plan nor reason; he has no 
power to comprehend the laws of business 
and trade, and may content himself through 
life with a subordinate, practical position. 
He must have a master to think for him 
while he obeys his dictates, and merely 
executes orders. Now, it must be apparent, 
that this boy’s business education should 
have been exactly the reverse of that of the 
former, for their own personal improvement, 
though the course ordinarily pursued would 
inure to the advantage of the master, while 
the apprenticeship lasted. It is obvious 
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that one should have been trained to ob- 
serve, while the other was trained to think, 
that when they became men, each could do 
something at both. Because one boy can 
reason and think, but is slow in observation, 
sha]l he therefore, during his whole educa- 
tional era, be kept at mere thinking, and be 
shut out from observation, because, forsooth, 
it may serve the present profit purposes of 
the master, and the boy be sent forth with 
a beard, and man’s stature, blind to all the 
practical duties of life? And because the 
other is smart, and not deep, shall the mas- 
ter avail himself of the boy’s mere smart- 
ness, to pocket the profits for the time be- 
ing, and leave the boy’s domain of reflective 
talent entirely uncultivated to go forth into 
the world without planning talent—a mere 
cipher, except as an unreflective executor 
of other men’s wills? 

If a boy lacks energy and manliness of 
character, he will be improved in these re- 
spects by engaging in a business requiring 
somewhat more of force and courage than 
he possesses. We would not employ bim 
in a vocation requiring the highest order of 
efficiency, for he would surely fail, but in 
one which will employ all he possesses and 
make a demand for still more, will strength- 
en and elevate his power to grapple with dif- 
ficulty and overcome it. 

It is doubtless true that present happi- 
ness and mere success in business, may be 
best promoted by the exercise of the strong- 
est elements of the mind; but, because a 
man has astalwart muscle, and excessive 
Combativeness to give it impulsion, shall he 
do nothing but grub out trees or wield the 
sledge? A year’s work of his might be 
more profitable to the world, as a mere 
commercial commodity, than any other mode 
of employing his time and labor—but the 
man himself needs refining—his taste is 
weak, and needs cultivation. All his hap- 
piness, and all his usefulness, now arise 
from two or three bass strings of his mental 
harp. He needs other and higher strings 
tuned and brought into activity, to produce 
harmonious music in his soul. As well 
might we seek to charm an audience with 
an ophicleide or bass drum, as to expect 
full, harmonious mental action from such a 
mind. Let him, then, if he must use his 
muscles in digging, take a respite from 
grubbing the gnarled oak, and try his hand 
at gardening, and grading pleasure grounds, 
in which some taste and skill are required to 
give beauty and symmetry to his work—or 
if he-must use the hammer, more elegant 
work than anchors and axles will awaken 








his slumbering taste, excite criticism, and 
rub off some of the rough corners of his 
character. 

The great business of life is the education 
of the Man, the development and harmoni- 
ous exercise of all his faculties ; not merely 
to employ him the most profitably in a pe- 
cuniary sense. The division of labor is 
doubtless necessary—light work for the 
feeble, and heavy work for the robust ; but 
is it not apparent that this rule, rigidly ad- 
hered to, will tend to make one class pusil- 
lanimous, and the other rough, coarse and 
hereulean? In cities, we see this exempli- 
fied ina high degree—the digger and the 
delver becomes coarser in body, and more 
obtuse in mind, while the delicate and fas- 
tidious artisan becomes pale, nervous, ex- 
citable and effeminate. Let the sons fol- 
low the footsteps of their fathers for six 
generations, and we will have coarse-grained 
physical ruggedness on the one hand, and 
fading phantoms on the other. 

In the country, where all men labor, either 
on the farm or in some vigorous mechanical 
pursuit, there is much more equality of 
strength, health, endurance, and all other 
physical qualities, than we see in cities, 
where labor is so nicely divided and allotted. 
In the country, development is more har- 
monious and uniform; in cities, it is warped, 
unbalanced, and constantly tending to ex- 
tremes. Among the women, both of the 
city and country, this law holds good. In 
the city, all the hard drudgery is done by 
servant girls, and their excessive robustness 
strongly contrasts with their pale, puny, 
sickly mistresses, who live in dainty and 
delicate exercise, which is little better than 
absolute idleness as a means of strength and 
development. In the country, the great 
majority of women work, but it is not wholly 
drudgery like that of the city servant girls. 
They do the heavy house-work, and all the 
light, genteel duties belonging to the par- 
lor. They serve in the morning vigorously, 
and in the afternoon and evening employ 
themselves in all that is lady-like, and the 
consequence is, their hard work gives them 
health and strength, while their light and 
artistic employments impart refinement and 
elegance of manner. 

We trust our position will now be dis- 
tinctly understood, viz., that the pursuit of 
man or woman should be such as to devel- 
op in full and rounded harmony, all the 
functions of the body, and all the faculties 
of the mind; that happiness is the result 
of this harmonious activity of every power, 
and that success in life should not be mea- 





sured by how muc? a man has acquired of 
money, how much he knows on one subject, 
or how much he can enjoy in one channel, 
but how much of a man he is in aj] the ele- 
ments of power, usefulness and happiness. 
“The life is” truly “more than meat, and 
the body more than raiment ;” the soul, the 
glory of the man, should be developed and 
trained to its highest and best extent, and 
there is little trouble for such a mind to se- 
cure the food and raiment requisite for the 
body. ‘ 








LETTER FROM HON. HORACE MANN 


TO A YOUNG LAWYER. 


Tur wisdom of the advice, and the nobleness of 
the sentiments, contained in the following letter, 
which we copy from the Commonwealth, as first 
published in the Dansville Herald, we commend 
to all young men: 


Wasurneton, July 23d, 1852. 
, My Dear Siz: Your kindly ex- 
pressed note of the 17th inst. finds me with head 
and hands full of occupation. But I can never 
turn away from a young man asking from me 





a word of counsel, any more than I could from a 


drowning man. To save a fellow-being from 
death is a small thing. To save him from errora 
great one. 

As you are an entire stranger to me, and have 
given me no information in regard to your age, 
or the circumstances of your early life, and only 
mention that you propose to be a lawyer, I can- 
not give my remarks so pointed an application 
as I otherwise might. I must, therefore, speak 
more generally; and point out, in their order, 
some of a young man’s necessities. I hope you 
will find, in yourself, but little to be supplied. 


First, you need health. An earnest student is 
prone to ruin his health. Hope cheats him with 
the belief that, if he can study now without cessa- 
tion, he can do so always. Because he does not 
see the end of his strength, he foolishly concludes 
there is no end. A spendthrift of health is one of 
the most reprehensible of spendthrifts. I am cer- 
tain I could have performed twice the labor, both 
better and with greater ease to myself, had I known 
as much of the Laws of Health and Life, at twen- 
ty-one, as Idonow. In college, I was taught all 


“about the motions of the planets, as carefully as 


though they would have been in danger of getting 
off the track if I had not known how to trace their 
orbits; but about my own organization, and the 


conditions indispensable to the healthful functions. 


of my own body, I was left in profound ignorance. 
Nothing could be more preposterous. I ought to 
have begun at home, and taken the stars when it 
should come their turn, The consequence was, I 
broke down at the beginning of my second college 


year, and have never had a well day since. What- - 


ever labor I have been since able to do, I have 
done it all on credit, instead of capital—a most 
ruinous way, either in regard to health or money. 
For the last twenty-five years, so far as it regards 
health, I have been put, from day to day, on my 
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good behavior; and during the whole of this 
period, as an Hibernian would say, if I had lived 
as other folks do for a month, I should have died 
in a fortnight. 

Health has a great deal to do with what the 
world calls talent. Take a lawyer’s life, through, 
and high health is at least equal to fifty per cent. 
more brain. Endurance, cheerfulness, wit, elo- 
quence, attain a force and splendor, with health, 
which they can never approach without it. It often 
happens that the credit awarded to the intellect 
belongs to the digestion. Though I do not believe 
that genius and eupepsy are convertible terms, yet 

the former can never rise to its loftiest heights 
unaided by the latter. 

Again, a wise man with a great enterprise before 
him, first looks round for suitable instruments 
wherewith to execute it; and he thinks it all-im- 
portant to command these instruments, before he 
begins his labor. Health is an indispensable in- 
strument for the best qualities and the highest 
finish of all work. Think of the immense advan- 
tage you would have in a suit in court, if, after a 
week’s or a fortnight’s laborious investigation of 
facts, you could come in for the closing argument, 
on the last day, fresh and elastic, with only so 
much more of momentum and fervor for the ve- 
locity and the glow you had acquired, while your 
wilted opponent had little more vitality than a bag 
of sand. How long will our teachers and trainers 
of youth suffer boxers and racers to be wiser in 
their generation than themselves! 

Haye you ever studied Human Physiology? If 
not, get such a work as Jarvis’s, or Cutter’s, or 
Cole’s, or Carpenter’s, and “read, learn, and in- 
wardly digest” it, and then obey it religiously. I 
say religiously; for Health comes within the do- 
main of conscience and refigion. The materials 
being given, a man is as responsible for his health 
as for his character. He determines what the 
former shall be not less than the latter. Extra- 
ordinaries excepted, a man should be ashamed of 
being in ill health as he should be of getting 
drunk. 

But I cannot dwell longer on this topic. Get 
health, if you have it not; keep it, if you have it. 

Do you understand Phrenology# The princi- 
ples of Phrenology lie at the bottom of all sound 
mental philosophy, and all the sciences depending 
upon the science of Mind; and all of sound the- 
ology, too. Combe’s “Constitution of Man” is 
the greatest book that has been written for cen- 
turies. It shows us those conditions of our being 
without whose observance we cannot be wise, 
useful or happy. It demonstrates from our very 
organization, and from our relation to the uni- 
verse in which we are placed, that we cannot be 
prosperous, (in any true sense of that word,) un- 
less we are intelligent, and cannot be happy 
unless we are good. It “vindicates the ways of 
God to man” better than any polemical treatise 
I have ever read. If unacquainted with this 
work, you should read some elementary books on 
the science first, and then master the “Constitu- 
tion of Man.” 

It has been objected to this work that it tends 
to infidelity and materialism. I could never dis- 
cover the slightest ground for this objection. In- 
stead of tending to Infidelity, I think it tends to 


Fidelity, both to God and to Man; and its only 


semblance to materialism consists in the solid basis 
which it supplies for Natural Religion. 1 think 
it impossible to get the full force of Bishop But- 
ler’s “ Analogy,” or of Bishop Watson’s “ Apolo- 
gy,” without first comprehending the “ Constitu- 
tion of Man.” 

You say you have devoted yourself to the pro- 
fession of Law. It is a noble profession. The 
common law, as contra-distinguished from statute 
law, has its deep foundations in morals. Some 
base materials have been wrought into it by rude 
hands, during a long period of darkness and semi- 
barbarism ; but it is still a noble structure. The 
questions which its true high priests perpetually 
ask, are, What is equitable? What is just? What 
is right? This profession, in all ages, has turned 
out the ablest and truest men;—not because the 
ablest and truest men go into it, but because its 
discipline, its incitements and its training, create 
them. 

In practising your profession, always seek for 
principles, and make precedents bend to them; 
never the reverse. Never espouse the wrong side 
of a cause knowingly; and if, unwittingly, you 
find yourself on the wrong side, leap cut of it as 
quick as you would jump out of a vat of boiling 
brimstone, should you accidentally fall into one. 
It is utterly amazing to me how a man can trifle 
with his own mind,—I do not mean, now, his mind 
considered as a part of his immortal self, but his 
mind considered as the mere instrument with 
which he works. If you destroy the celestial 
temper of that instrument, can you expect ever to 
restore its keenness again? It is impossible. 
What would you think of a poor barber who 
should batter the edge of his razors against flint, 
as preparatory to shaving? Well, that would be 
wisdom,—wisdom ten times distilled,—compared 
with the man who would wear off the edge of his 
conscience against known error. When we think 
it so grievous a misfortune to lose the natural eye, 
how can we be indifferent to blinding the moral 
eye, without whose light the whole body is full of 
darkness? To tellasingle lieis held dishonorable. 
What is known sophistry but a series of lies,—a 
procession of them,—which the false reasoner 
marshals and marches to their vile work? I would 
rather be at the head of Falstaff’s soldiers, than 
to have my name go down in the law books at- 
tacked to any argument which any fair-minded 
man could believe to have been insincere. 

I well know, for I have often heard, what the 
old lawyers say about its being right to defend a 
known wrong side, I deny it all, and abhor it. 
If a bad man wants such work done, he shall not 
have my soul to do it with. I should not like to 
catch the small-pox, but that would bea tolerable 
disease, rather than let a scoundrel inoculate me 
with his villany. Because he has committed vio- 
lation Number 1, shall I commit violation Number 
2, to secure him impunity by means of what is 
ealled a Court of Justice, which impunity, of 
course, is violation Number 3, brought about by 
the wrongful use of his money, and the proetitu- 
tion of my faculties :— 

‘This above qll,—to thine own self be true, 


And it must follow, as the day the night, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.”? 


I can never read, nor even think of Lord 
Brougham’s opinion about the duty of an advo- 
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cate to his client, without recoil and shuddering. 
It is not merely unworthy of Christianity and 
civilization ; it is unworthy of heathenism, 

“An advocate,” says he, “by the sacred duty 
which he owes his client, knows, in the discharge 
of that office, but one person in the world, that 
client and none other. ‘To save that client by all 
expedient means,—to protect that client at all 
hazards and costs to all others, and, among others, 
to himself,—is the highest and most unquestioned 
of his duties; and he must not regard the alarm, 
the suffering, the torment, the destruction which 
he may bring upon any other. Nay, separating 
even the duties of a patriot from those of an 
advocate, and casting them, if need be, to the 
wind, he must go on reckless of the consequences, 
if his fate it should unhappily be, to involve his 
country in confusion for his client’s protection.” 

Now, in the first place, it is so plain that a 
burrowing, blind mole must perceive it, that when 
an advocate avows such doctrines, to begin with, 
no man will be simpleton enough to heed a word 
that he says. Every. man knows that there is no 
more truth in him, than there is piety in the ma- 
chine of an East Indian priest which grinds out 
prayers by the turning of a crank. Then again, 
what greater check to wrong-doing could there be, 
than that every wrong-doer should know that he 
could find no brother wrong-doer to defend him? 
Suppose a rogue, or cheat, or villain of any dye, 
should go the rounds of all tke Inns of Court, or 
to every lawyer’s office in Boston, or New_York, 
and on exposing the foul demerits of his case, 
should see every advocate turn away from him in 
indignation and disgust; would it not be a ten- 
fold heavier sentence than any fine or imprison- 
ment a court could inflict upon him? Does not 
the hope of being successfully defended encourage 
multitudes to offend? If so, then, to borrow the 
language of the profession itself, is not the pro- 
fession an accessory before the fact,—a particeps 


criminis, in the commission of all such crimes? ~ 


The successful defence of criminals, whom the de- 
fenders have known to be such, and who have 
afterwards been proved to be such before the 
whole world, has done much to bring the admin- 
istration of justice into disrepute. All chicanery 
not only injures the reputation of the chicaner, 
but what is a thousand times worse, it injures his 
own faculties, so that he can no longer defend 
innocence or denounce guilt as he otherwise could 
have done. 

Perhaps I ought to to make a qualifying remark: 
Every intelligent man, in nine hundred and nine- 
ty-nine cases in every thousand, is his own lawyer, 
and needs no adviser. In ninety-nine of the next 
hundred cases, an intelligent counsellor knows 
what the law is, and, so far as his client is con- 
cerned, can stop litigation. In forty-nine of the 
next fifty cases, the highest court has no doubt 
about the law, and its decisions are unanimous. 
A small residuum remains about which the courts 
disagree. In many civil suite, also, it is of great 
importance to have an established and uniform 
rule, but of no apparent consequence which way 
it is established. So in multitudes of cases, from 
the different representations which hostile clients 
make to their respective counsel, each one may 
undertake the case, believing himself to be on the 
right side ; and, when not convinced in the course 
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of the trial that he is on the wrong side, he may 
conscientiously leave the decision to the court and 
jury. And so, in criminal cases, if an advocate 
has reason to suppose that his client has committed 
an offence, but a different one from that of which 
he is accused, he may perhaps show the fact to be 
so; this being, however, the extremest verge to 
which he can go, There is no civil justification 


_ for convicting a man of one offence because he 


A 


has committed another; as a Connecticut jury, 
when horse stealing was a capital offence, and 
manslaughter punished by imprisonment for life, 
in order to avoid the greater penalty, in the case 
of a culprit who was indicted for stealing a horse, 
is said to have brought him in guilty of man- 


slaughter ! 


I recollect having once drawn a writ, and after 
jt was entered in court, and became so far matter 
of record, I had a doubt about the sufficiency of a 
statement ina single point. I asked a brother 
lawyer, in confidence, whether he thought the 


writ to be abateable, or demurrable, on that 


account. ‘Why don’t you alter it?” he whispered 
to me, “nobody willever knowit.” “But Ishall 
know it myself,” was my spontaneousreply. This 
anecdote, whose egotism, if it has any, you will 
pardon, will explain what I mean. 

But it is getting very late, and J really am not 
well enough to sit up longer; so, with good 
wishes for you as for a brother,—for though I 
never saw you, nor heard of you before, you are 
one,—I bid you farewell. 

Horace Mann, 





To grow spiritually is the duty, work, and end 
of life, - 
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DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


Arruur Wewwrstey, Duke of Wellington, was, 
in his way, and in his sphere of action, a great 
man. He was appropriately called the “Iron 
Duke.” He possessed an iron constitution, and an 
iron will. He was brave, cool, energetic, perse- 
vering, scrupulously conscientious, stern, utterly 
intolerant of all disorder, insubordination, and 
want of deference to authority, rank and prece- 
dent. He put duty, for himself and for all oth- 
ers, before everything else. He was eminently 
conservative, clinging always to old systems as 
long as they could be maintained, but quietly ac- 
cepting the new, wnen they became inevitable. 
He was a man to be respected—by some admired, 
rather than loved. 

The history of his life, up to 1818, is but the 
history of campaigns, of marches, of battles. The 
fields of India, of Spain, of Portugal, and finally, 
to crown all, that of Waterloo, witnessed his vic- 
tories. Those who like to dwell upon the details 
of these achievements will find them on the pages 
of history. It is not our purpose to give them 
here. 

On that part of the Duke’s career which belongs 
to civil history, we might dwell with some inter- 
est, but the materials for such a work are not at 
hand. We must dismiss the subject with a brief 
compend of his acts as a statesman, 

In December, 1818, he entered Lord Liver- 
pool’s cabinet as Master-General of the Ordnance. 
In 1826, he went to St. Petersburg on a special 
embassy, In 1827, he was appointed, with Sir 
Robert Peel and other leading members of Parlia- 
ment, one of the Commissioners of Indian Affairs, 
The Duke of York dying on January 5th, the 


Duke of Wellington was appointed, on the 24th, 
his successor as Commander-in-Chief, and Colonel 
of the First Grenadier Guards. On March 10th, 
he was installed in the office of High-Constable of 
the Tower, and, at the same time, eustos rotulorum 
of the Tower Hamlets. Lord Liverpool having 
died on February 17th, the king nominated Mr. 
Canning as his successor. Upon this, the Duke of 
Wellington (and six others of the principal mem- 
bers of the old cabinet) retired, resigning also the 
command of the army. Mr. Canning died in Au- 
gust, and was succeeded by Lord Goderich, and 
the Duke accepted once more the command of the 
army, but without aseat in the cabinet. Lord 
Goderich soon resigned office, and the Duke of 
Wellington was instructed to frame a cabinet, at 
the same time resigning his command of the army. 
In 1828, he carried the repeal of the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts, and in 1829 the Catholie Emanci- 
pation Bill, thongh he had at first opposed this 
measure, in accordance with his conservative prin- 
ciples. On the breaking out of the French revo- 
lution came a demand for reform in England ; this 
he refused, the ministry were defeated, and he re- 
signed the premiership in October, 1830. The 
passage of the Reform Bill, in 1832, terminated 
his active political life, although he held for a 
short time the post of Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
in Sir Robert Peel’s cabinet in 1884, and again in 
1841 was in the cabinet without office, and sup- 
ported him in the repeal of the Corn-laws. In 
1842, he was once more appointed to the com- 
mand of the army, which post he held at the time 
of his decease. 

He was born in the county of Meath, Ireland, 
May Ist, 1769, and died suddenly, after a succes- 
sion of fits, on the 14th of September, 1852, at 
the age of eighty-three years. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF 


SAMUEL H. COX, D.D., OF BROOKLYN. 


Tus gentleman possesses an unusually large 
brain, with a superior physical organization to 
maintain health, and sustain mental action. ° 

Seldom do we find so striking a proof of the 
science of Phrenology as this subject presente. 
There isa favorable balance between the mind 
and the body; hence few excesses, extremes, and 
contradictory points. His phrenological organi- 
zation indicates the following traits : 

First: The brain being large, and well vital- 
ized, gives a strong and comprehensive mind; 
one capable of taking extended views of subjects. 

Secondly : The social brain is particularly large. 
He is very affectionate, warm-hearted, fond of 
company, social in his disposition, easily makes 
friends, soon becomes acquainted with others— 
and one great cause of his success and popularity 
arises from the capacity to make friends, and inter- 
est others in his welfare. He is naturally polite 


and gallant—much interested in female society, - 


and places a high value on woman. His love, 
parental feeling, sociability of mind, and capacity 
to appreciate social and domestic relations, forms 
one of the prominent features of his character. 
Thirdly: He has large Approbativeness, and 
moderate Self-Esteem. Naturally he is ambitious, 
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anxious to excel, mindful of reputation, desiring 
the good opinion of others; which lead him to 
be polite, affable, and under favorable circum- 
stances quite familiar, and disposed to entertain. 
He has not natural stiffness, repulsiveness of mind, 
or that kind of pride which arises from large Self- 
Esteem. What he has of this faculty ig cultivated, 
and the result of constant action in public life, 
and in assuming responsibilities; so that, in a 
professional view, he may have a good degree of 
professional dignity and manliness of character ; 
but naturally, he is defective in the quality of 
mind which gives dignity and self-respect. s 

Approbativeness, however, has the ascendency 
—he is powerfully stimulated in all his efforts by 
this quality of mind. His advancement and ele- 
vated position in society is owing, to a consider- 
able extent, to his unbounded ambition, a desire 
for reputation, and to excel in his calling. It is 
through the action of this faculty, and the social 
feelings, that he readily ingratiates himself into 
the good favor of others, and thus becomes ac- 
quainted and familiar, enabling him to know 
more about others, and thus to store his mind 
with a greater variety of knowledge than he oth- 
erwise could possess. 

The fourth leading feature of his character is 
his Perceptive intellect. His mind, as a whole, is 
large, and grasping in its nature. He loves to 
think, but more particularly delights in acquiring 
knowledge. He has an uncommon amount of 
perceptive power; hence, with less facilities, he 
would accumulate more knowledge of -men and 
things, collect more facts, and remember more of 
what he sees and hears, than one in thousands, 
This quality of mind would render him interested 
in almost every class of information, more particu- 
larly that which pertains to history, the study of 
mind, character and laws, as applied to the mate- 
rial world. 

In his professional capacity, the perceptive in- 
tellect would enable him to collect information of 
a literary nature, give him power as a student, 
and qualify him, not only to accumulate know- 
ledge from books, but to retain that knowledge, 
and communicate it to others. He has very large 
Individuality, Form, Size, Eventuality, Locality, 
and Comparison—hence, as a traveller, would 
learn from all sources, and be able to give graphic 
descriptions of persons, places, events, associations 
of ideas, and the individual characters connected 
with whatever actions he saw. 

He would reason mostly by Comparison; and 
through the action of that faculty, would be 
happy in his descriptions and illustrations, and 
abundant in association of ideas. He has large 
Language ; hence is copious in the use of words: 
has a good verbal memory ; hence is able to com- 
municate his thoughts and feelings readily. 

The fifth leading feature of his mind is Imagi- 
nation. The head is broad, with large Construc- 
tiveness and Ideality. He is naturally ingenious 
in argument, and in devising ways and means to 
express his thoughts in a varied manner. The 
intellectual faculties, joined with Constructiveness 
and Ideality, would give him an extravagant 
fondness for everything that is beautiful, expand- 
ed, grand, magnificent;—and, being connected 
with the organ of Sublimity, he would enjoy the 

) sublime, and even the terrific in nature, in 
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scenery, and take much delight in oratory, and 
wherever there is beauty and grandeur. 

His poetical genius, however, would be height- 
ened by a prominent development of the moral 
brain, which would give a peculiar tone to his 
imagination. His strongest moral faculties are 
Benevolence and Conscientiousness, His Benevo- 
lence is very prominent; his feelings of sympathy, 
and his interest in the welfare of others, are strong 
elements of his mind, and a powerful spur to ac- 
tion. He soon interests himself in others, and is 
liable to exhibit that sympathy under all occa- 
sions where the object of distress is presented to 
his view. 

Conscientiousness, in its influences, would lead 
him to adhere strictly to his view of a subject, and 
to denounce rather strongly those who differ 
from his opinion of right. He has large Imita- 
tion, Hope and Mirthfulness. Imitation would 
render him pliable; give him variety of action ; 
enable him to conform to different circumstances ; 
and, if necessary, to assume different duties and 
characters, and maintain them for the occasion. 

Hope, in its more common action, would give 
sense of the future; anticipations of favorable re- 


sults; a desire to look on the bright side of the | 


subject, and to paint the future with most pleasant 
prospects. 
highest action of this faculty. Mirthfulness is 
large, and gives love of fun, a sense of the ridicu- 
lous, and with his very large perceptive faculties 
would enable him to entertain with offhand 
jokes adapted to the occasion, His memory of 
stories of a mirthful character is astonishingly 
great, owing to his large Eventuality, Language, 
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A sense of immortality would be the | 








and Comparison; so that his power of entertain- 
ing, of apt remarks and jokes, his lively and so- 
cial disposition, joined with his desire to captivate 
the mind, and excel in entertaining others, would 
be a prominent combination of powers, as con- 
nected with his character. 

He is naturally frank and open-hearted ; rath- 
er combative; quick to resent encroachments, and 
disposed to engage in a controversy wherever 
character or principles are involved; but De- 
structiveness is less developed; hence he has less 
maliciousness, revengefulness, or true executive- 
ness of mind. He is comparatively cautious; 
mindful of danger, of public opinion; and is dis- 
posed to avoid such positions as would endanger 
either reputation or happiness. 

In an undisciplined state of mind, he would ex- 
hibit a want of Continuity ; a want of dignity 
and self-respect ; also a want of control over the 
feelings and impulses of the mind, Without the 
controlling influences of Christianity, Approba- 
tiveness, and the large social brain, and with the 
absence of Self-Esteem, he might be vain, and too 
fond of show and display; yet with the training 
and advantage of professional life, and adiscipline 
of mind, these elements of his nature have been 
greatly modified. 

Phrenologically speaking, he is a wonder to the 
world for his astonishing perceptive power, and 
his great memory—his vivid imagination, as ex- 
hibited by Constructiveness and Ideality—his apt 


| and off-hand wit, manifested through Mirthfulness 


and the perceptive faculties—his wonderful dis- 
play of mind, and ability to secure and maintain 
popular favor, arising from his Approbativeness, 
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his extraordinary social nature, fondness for soci- 
ety, and attachment to friends, 

The likeness, as seen in the cut, is good, and 
shows the head toa good advantage, especially 
the predominance of the intellectual faculties, 
Benevolence, and the social brain, 


BIOGRAPHY OF SAMUEL H, COX, D.D. 


Samvet Hanson Cox was born in Philadelphia, 
August 25, 1793. He was the eldest son of James 
Cox, who belonged to the Society of Friends, in 
whose principles Samuel was carefully educated. 
While the subject of this sketch was very young, 
his father removed to Rahway, New Jersey. 
When Samuel was but eight years of age, his 
father died, leaving a wife and five small children. 
Thus early in life he was thrown upon his own 
resources, aided only by the counsels of his mo- 
ther, without a father’s strength to assist, or a 
father’s wisdom to guide. 

At an early period, he commenced the study of 
the law. It was during the pursuit of this study 
that he became deeply awakened to the subject of 
religion. One day, while reading Blackstone on 
Pleading, he found a Scriptural quotation from 
Matt. v. 25: “Agree with thine adversary quick- 
ly, whilst thou art in the way with him.” As il- 
lustrative of the man, we quote from his own 
words relative to this subject: 

“T was delightfully engrossed ; and finding that 
to proceed with regular study was to lose the at- 
tractive objects—was to launch out again into the 
inclement element, and that the margin of the 
page on which my eye then rested, referred me 
to the chapter and verse of the Pentateuch where 
I might also study other words of that ancient 
lawyer at large, I arose with alacrity (being then 
alone in the office), and went to that corner of 
the library where our learned preceptor kept his 
very valuable volumes of theology. There I found 
a Bible, and hastily snatching it, I was soon fixed 
in the perusal of the connection to which I was 
referred. Thus a quotation in a law-book was, in 
providence, associated with my first or best con- 
victions in religion; it brought me to read the 
Scriptures, and was a link in that chain of causes 
that ultimately bound me in relation not (I trust) 
to be dissolved, to the salvation that is in Christ 
Jesus. ‘Whoso is wise, and will observe these 
things, even they shall understand the loving- 
kindness of the Lord.’ 

“Without more detail of incidents, dear to my 
memory, but of less interest to others, suffice it 
that I now commenced the reading of the Serip- 
tures alone, and in good earnest. My solemn pur- 
pose was to explore the sacred book, and know 
from itself what it contained, and what were the 
internal proofs of its divinity. Conviction in- 
creased as I proceeded, and soon became over- 
powering. But here several things occurred to 
dissuade me, in vain, from decision in 80 plain 
and so high a course of duty. 

“These considerations, under the guidance of 
the Holy Ghost, at last prevailed; my knees 
bowed, my soul bowed with them, for the first 
time in my life; I worshipped, prayed, and so- 
lemnly devoted myself to the Author of my being 
and the hope of my soul, to be his forever, to fol- 
low Jesus Christ ‘through good report and evil 
report ;’ and by his ‘strength made perfect in 
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weakness,’ to glorify him in the ways of truth, 
through time and eternity.” 

Shortly afterward, he withdrew from the Soci- 
ety of Friends, and united with the Presbyterian 
Church. He was at this time in the twentieth 
year of his age. Soon after this, he came to the 
conclusion that he had a call to the ministry. He 
was licensed to preach the gospel by the presby- 
tery of New York, in October, 1816; and ordain- 
ed to that office by the presbytery of New Jersey 
at Mendham, July 1, 1817. 

Thus it will be observed that Dr. Cox was li- 
censed to preach in one year after his conversion, 
when he was twenty-one years of age. He never 
pursued a regular course of collegiate and theo- 
logical education. He is what is called a self- 
educated man... It may be owing to this fact that 
his locomotive power has had no “ brake,” when 
the steam of his powerful mind demanded it. It 
might have been well for him, occasionally, had 
he followed the advice which was once given him 
by a good Quaker friend, in the following words: 
“Samuel, thy mind is too active; if thee wants 
peace, I can tell thee how to find it; get still, get 
still! and thou shalt come to know the hidden 
wisdom in the quiet of all flesh, I tell thee, my 
dear young friend, get still.” 

Dr. Cox is peculiar in his manner and style. He 
is one of those whom to know once as a speaker 
is to know thoroughly. He displays himself 
frankly and unreservedly. His characteristics are 
so striking, that we see them at a glance, and 
would recognize them though robed and turbaned 
on the desert of Sahara. His manner is earnest 
and forcible; indeed, somewhat impetuous. He 
surpasses any one we ever heard in rolling off 
quotations and eccentric words. He preaches 
from few notes, and often from none at all. But 
he lacks order and system in his discourse, fre- 
quently digressing, episoding. His illustrations 
are often far-fetched and overdrawn. His great 
trait is quoting Latin. Whether in the pulpit, 
lecture-room, parlor, or by the way, he is forever 
dragging in the classics, 

Some idea of his style may be learned from the 
following extracts from his introduction to the 
“Mysteries of Tobacco :” 

“Our last appeal is to the ladies—to real la- 
dies. Tell me, ye educated and elegant fair ones, 
whose sense is too genuine for affectation, and too 
much your own for servility to the oracles of 
folly and fashion, tell me, if the lords of your 
preference are the steeped and pickled fumiga- 
tors, salivators, ruminators, sternutators or olfac- 
tors, that patronize the weed, and carry with 
them its atmosphere and its elements and its in- 
signia into your drawing-rooms, your coaches, and 
your presence, on all practicable occasions? I 
should like to plead the cause before a jury of a 
thousand ladies—but they should be all initiated 
madams, married ladies, willing to try the cause, 
and true deliverance make, according to evidence. 
In such cireumstances, their verdict would be sure 
and final. Their award would be, ‘ Gurury, espe- 
cially if there was any hope of hanging, or drown- 
ing, or burning the dirty prisoner—Tobacco.’” 

“ And as to health, you have touched the very 
point! the stomach and the nerves are its proxi- 
mate victims. The stomach, that wondrous labora- 
tory of all the pabulum of life, that central, and 
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primary, and all-controlling organ of our wonder- 
fully compounded being in this world, first ‘gives 
signs of woe;’ and then the nerves, the glands 
with their secretions, the muscles and functions of 
the entire system, respond to the shock, and reel 
under its deleterious power; according to that 
grand apothegm of the medical schools, so worthy 
and s0 true, ventriculo languido omnia languent ; 
when the stomach is disordered, the total system 
droops in sympathetic weakness. Yes! the mind 
included—and I believe that, when tobacco 
makes the morbid languor, the moral powers are 
debilitated, their sense blunted, the very con- 
science injured and corrosive, as the consequence.” 

But even these extracts fail to give one a per- 
fect idea of his “‘ eccentricities,” “oddities,” “ Cox- 
isms,” as his peculiarities are styled. In the use 
of words, he has a partiality for derivatives, in 
preference to our strong old Saxon; and some- 


times one would almost think he had embarked 


in the wholesale business of word-manufacture. 
And in this manner he, at times, seems to mar the 
English language. Literary men owe a duty to 
the world in preserving our forcible Saxon una- 
dulterated. 

Dr. Cox is not a large man in stature, but of 
medium height, and stout. His hair is silvered 
with age, thin, and combed back. His voice is 
strong, and somewhat impulsive, and his style 
fragmentary. While preaching he gesticulates 
with his left hand, as if wielding a hammer upon 
an anvil. Sometimes he extends both arms at full 
length, but seldom uses the left arm in gesture. 

For a time he was a Professor in Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, but the greater part of his life 
has been devoted to the pastoral care of Laight 
Street Presbyterian Church, in New York, and of 
the church in Brooklyn over which he now pre- 
sides. His congregation is very large, and much 
attached to him. He deserves great credit for 
having overcome all obstacles to the attainment 
of his present exalted position. 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. 


BY WILLIAM O, ROGERS, 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 


The Consideration of the Mutual Relations of the Different Branches of 
the Human Family, Continued.—On the Analogical Method of Reason- 
ingin the Study of the Natural History of Man. 

In the previous chapter the theory of the ori- 
ginal unity of the human races was briefly stated, 
together with the facts and arguments adduced 
for its support, by Drs. Prichard, Lawrence, Car- 
penter, and others. In the present chapter, the 
original diversity of the same races will be fully 
set forth and substantiated by the arguments of 
Agassiz, Van Amringe, Lieut. Col. Smith, Dr. 
Kneeland, and others of equal authority, upon the 
subject. 

It will be seen from the preceding chapter, that 
the supporters of the theory therein set forth, take 
animals to be the analogues of man, and arrive at 
their conclusions by the use of the analogical me- 
thod of reasoning alone. 

Analogy is undoubtedly an instrument of great 
power when properly used, and has sufficient sub- 
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stance to be the foundation of science, but there 
are so many things which bear so close a resem- 
blance to it, that, without a perfect acquaintance 
with them and a constant vigilance, we are liable 
to be imposed upon by counterfeits, and it thus 
becomes a meansoferror “It may be said that 
unless the most unrestrained liberty in the use of 
analogies is permitted to them, none of the au- 
thors on the Natural History of Man have done 
more than collect a few facts which may be useful. 
This indispensable necessity for the use of analo- 
gies, will cause a suspicion that their theories are 
defective, for a natural truth can stand by itself, 
without artificial props to surround and sustain 
it."— Van Amringe. 

“Tt is maintained that the effects of domestication 
on animals and the effects of civilization on man 
are analogous. This supposes that the original 
condition of man was wild like that of animals; 
that he emerged from his condition, became do- 
mestic, and domesticated certain animals with the 
same results for them as for him. All these sup- 
positions are necessary, and all have been taken 
for granted and used accordingly. That civiliza- 
tion has not produced physical changes in man, the 
authors themselves admit, when they refer this or 
that ancient skull to the Caucasian or Ethiopian 
race, according to its characters, which implies 
permanence of the distinguishing marks. This is 
proved by all history, by the monuments of Egypt, 
which show that 4000 years of civilization have 
not changed man. 

“Man is the most domestic of animals, Domes- 
ticity is in him a natural instinct, a law of his be- 
ing, a principle upon which all his virtues, all his 
civilization, all his progress in this world, depends. 
But domestication in animals, far from being in- 
stinctive, or a law of their nature, is a violence 
done to them, a tyranny exercised over them; it 
is a slavery so absolute and perfect that their very 
natures are subdued, and their natural instincts, 
as far as opposed to man’s interests, blunted and 
overpowered. Their tempers are modified, even 
their bony structure is changed, by an unnatural 
climate, food, and management. Improvements 
in domesticated animals are degenerations in re- 
gard to the animals themselves. The difference 
between the skulls of the wild-boar and the do- 
mesticated-hog is constantly adduced as analogous 
to the difference between the Caucasian and Ne- 
grocraniums, But look at the cause of the change. 
The wild animal is confined in a sty, where his 
natural instinct of rooting in the ground, for which 
his head is especially adapted, cannot be exercised ; 
the powerful muscles attached to the nose not be- 
ing called into play, the bones to which they are 
attached by a physiological law are modified ac- 
cordingly. Civilization, on the contrary, places 
man in a position where his natural powers are 
most advantageously exercised and increased. Do- 
mestication in animals is a life of unnatural con- 
straint and real degeneration. There is not only 
no analogy, but not even the slightest resemblance 
between them, and consequently physical differ- 
ences depending thereon cannot be considered 
analogies. If the physical changes of domestica- 
tion are analogous to any physical changes of 
man, it must be of civilized man, according to the 
analogy ; but we have seen that civilization does 
not physically change man; and, moreover, where 





would be the analogues of the savage tribes of a 
greater part of our globe, among whom exists the 
only difficulty to be explained ?”—Kneeland’s Ab- 
stract of Van Amringe. 

“There isno analogy between men and animals 
in the constitutional ability to resist climatic im- 
pressions, because, First, There is so great a want 
of pliability in the animal constitution to adapt 
itself to all climates that we are led naturally to 
expect great and striking changes by a change of 
climate, when, the reverse being the case with 
man, asimilar change, as it has never occurred, 
would be a matter of surprise, because not ex- 
pected. 

“Second. We see that animals were not organi- 
cally constituted to inhabit different climates, even 
under the same parallels of latitude, since we find 
in the five great divisions of the earth, animals of 
entirely different species from each other, and con- 
sequently we must infer that there must have 
been as many different centres of creation and 
distribution as there are distinct habitats of ani- 
mals. 

“Third. We find all the species of men in Asia 
and its vicinity, and further, that the constitu- 


tional elasticity and pliability of man, were admira- | 


bly adapted to migrations to all climates. The re- 
verse of this holds true of the lower animals, and 
therefore, from the above facts and reasoning, we 
conclude that there is no analogy between men 
and animals in the constitutional ability to resist 
climatic impressions, 

“Domestic animals are relied on as the ana- 
logues of man, in this as well as in other respects, 
by the advocates of the theory of the original 
unity of the species; and yet we know not a sin- 
gle domestic animal, except the turkey, the wild 
type of which is known to zoologists. Who can 
tell the wild type of the sheep? Who can tell 
what changes domestication has wrought upon 
them? The race was probably wholly appropria- 
ted by man on his expulsion from Eden, or else 
the remainder might be discovered. The 
fact that the animal cannot live in any climate 
without the protection of man, makes this suppo- 
sition highly probable. In America the horse, the 
ox and the hog haverun wild, have increased, and 
have resumed uniform colorsand habits: but who, 
at any time or anywhere, heard of sheep running 
wildand propagating? This is a remarkable fact, 
and an important item to prove the Divine origin 
of the Mosaic history. If he (Moses) did not write 
from inspiration, it isa most unaccountable cir- 
cumstance that the only animal he mentions to 
have been the associate of Adam and his family— 
‘Abel was a keeper of sheep’—is the only one 
which, to this day, clings to his posterity for sup- 
port, protection and existence. 

“Profane history gives no intimation of the 
time when the horse, the ox, the ass and the camel 
were domesticated. It isfair, therefore, to presume 
they were in astate of domesticity long before the 
commencement of such history. No constitutional 
changes of them are. mentioned in such history— 
therefore, they arrived at their present permanent 
characters long before the era of history—domes- 
ticity has produced no changes for at least 2,500 
years. The horse is not mentioned in the Sacred 
Scriptures until Exodus ix, 8. The horse is 
thus negatively proved to have been domesticated 





500 years later than the ox, camel, and ass. The 
horse was not domesticated till about 1,500 years 
B. ©., but the wild type is entirely lost and its ori- 
ginal country unknown.”— Van Amringe op cit., 


pp. 217-221, in. 


In Layard’s plates of Nineveh are represented 
the camel and dromedary as distinct as they are 
now. ‘This datesas far back as 2,600 years B. ©. 

Reasoning analogically from the above facts, we 
would be led to the conclusion, that those animals 
which had been domesticated for the greatest 
length of time would be the most variable. But 
such is not the case. The sheep, the longest do- 
mesticated of all animals, varies the least, its co- 
lors ranging only from white to black, or rather 
dark brown. The ox, the ass and the camel, 
though domesticated at or near the same time, do 
not present the same variations, the first ranging 
through almost eyery variety of color, the last two 
being almost if not quite permanent in that res- 
pect. The mouse and the rat, the associates of 
man from the earliest ages, have invariably pre- 
served their original color and type. It thus ap- 
pears that a comprehensive view of all the ani- 
mal associates of man, shows that there is a vast 
difference between them in respect to changes, 
even granting that domestication caused these 
rare changes. “ Hence it is apparent that it should 
not be taken for granted that domestic animals 
should be regarded as the analogues of man in re- 
gard to organic and functional changes.” 

It is thus proved that animals are not the phy- 
sical analogues of man, and are not therefore to 
be used in the discussion of the question. 

Neither are they the psychical analogues of 
man, “since they have but a single, a bodily na- 
ture, depending on, and connected with, their ex- 
ternal senses; man has in addition a spiritual na- 
ture, connecting him with eternity, which animals 
have not. Animals have no moral nature. Man 
is also a progressive being, and must therefore have 
an intellectual element capable of improvement. 
Animals are created perfect, with instincts capable 
of no improvement; animals have no intellectual 
nature; animals of themselves never improve; 
man improves of himself, from a law of his na- 
ture. In any view, therefore, animals furnish no 
analogies with man, in either physical, intellectual 
or moral properties, which can be legitimately 
used in the natural history of mankind.”—Knee- 
land’s Abstract. 

Having thus shown conclusively that animals 
are neither the physical nor psychical analogues 
of man, we will proceed to investigate the law of 
hybridity more closely. That law reads, The per- 
petuation of hybrids, whether of plants or ani- 
mals, so as to produce new and intermediate tribes, 
is impossible. ‘‘ Hybrids are produced in a state 
of domestication, but, except in some rare in- 
stances occurring in some particular tribes of 
birds, they are unknown in the wild and natural 
state. Even when individual hybrids are produced, 
it is found impossible to perpetuate from them 
new breeds. It is only by returning towards one 
of the parent tribes, that the offspring of those ani- 
mals is capable of being continued in successive 
generations.” —Prichard, 

There is always a teadency in hybrids, whether 
animal or humar, to return to the original stocks. 
There is reason to believe that hybridity is, in man 
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at least, a state of degeneration, and that the mon- 
grel race must either keep itself up by continual 
mixture with the original stocks, or it will become 
extinct, by reverting to the original types, or by 
ceasing to be prolific. 

Prichard cites the Mulattoes of America, the 
Griqua, Hottentots, the Papuas and the Cafuros to 
prove the existence and continuance of mixed 
races of men or hybrids. A mixed offspring from 
different races of men is thus shown to exist, but 
the same causes which first produced them may 
still continue in operation; and we have reason 
to believe that these races would become extinct 
if confined to intermarriages among themselves. 
It has been remarked from observation that when 
the descendants of Mulattoes intermarry for a few 
generations, without mixture of the primitive races, 
the offspring either ceases to be prolific, or re- 
verts towards the original stocks. Observation 
has proved the same thing in regard to the mix- 
ture of the white and red races. 

“History abundantly shows that artificial 
breeds, mixed races of men and animals, are never 
permanent and self-supporting; they require sup- 
plies from the pure breeds, or become extinct. 
Look at the Spanish conquerors of Mexico and 
Peru; the Mulattoes (which means a mixed race) 
arose from the mingling of European and Indian 
blood. The supply from Spain has ceased; the 
native Indian continues, and upon him the Mulatto 
is forced ; thus the population gradually returns 
to the aboriginal Indian type, as in the days of 
Montezuma and the Incas. The same is true of 
the mixture of Portuguese and Indians in Brazil 
and other parts of South America. As the foreign 
supply diminishes, the native blood predominates 
and the mixed race decays. In St. Domingo the 
Llack race predominates, and under the present 
regime there is no probability of any great supply 
of white blood to perpetuate the existing Mulat- 
toes; the mixed race is gradually giving way, and 
must become extinct, becoming merged in the 
black stock. 

“The phenomena of hybridity, therefore, so far 
as they bear upon the question, tend rather to 
prove that there are distinct species.”"— Kneeland’s 
Abstract. 

In the former chapter it was seen that many 
ethnologists do not consider a difference of color 
as indicative of a difference of species, but a care- 
ful perusal of the following statements will show 
that there are at least strong reasons for inclining 
to the opposite belief. 

Because no definite line of demarkation between 
the different complexions of mankind can be 
made, therefore, says Prichard, and the authors ad- 
vocating the same opinions, color cannot be con- 
sidered a distinctive peculiarity of any race. 

But while there is a gradual transition from 
white to black in the complexions of the different 
races of men, there is also an equally gradual 
transition between the orders, families and genera 
of vertebrated animals—between mammalia and 
birds, between birds and reptiles, between rep- 
tiles and fishes, both living and fossil. Now, 
though we find it impossible to classify men by 
their complexions, we find it a thing almost equal- 
ly impossible to classify and arrange vertebrata 
in their natural .~ders, families and genera ; there- 
fore, from analogy, w2 are compelled to conclude 





that because we cannot classify and subdivide the 
former, we cannot the latter. This is an evidence 
of the abuse of analogy. 

“Color is the visible evidence of a difference 
of organization. With an identical organization 
in the same race a variety of color only indicates 
psychical powers varying with the temperaments. 
But in different races color indicates a wider dis- 
parity of psychical powers. No evidence has yet 
been furnished that Albinos of any race are su- 
perior to those from whom they spring; the evi- 
dence, so far as it goes, proves the contrary. The 
reason is, they possess essentially the same organi- 
zation modified unfavorably, and the evidence of 
identity is founded in the fact that a negro Albi- 
ness with a negro husband never has mulatto off- 
spring, which she is sure to have with a European 
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husband. What differences prevail among per- 


sons of the same race, by a darker or lighter color, 
has not yet been ascertained, except in the white 
race alone. With Europeans a darker color, 
within the range of specific temperaments, indi- 
cates an increase of physical power; and yet the 
color of a European of the bilious temperament 
may be as dark, or even darker, than that of 
some Turks, Persians, Hindoos, or Chinese, whose 
psychical capabilities are of an entirely different 
and inferior kind.”— Van Amringe. 

That color.is a permanent characteristic of races 
and not dependent on climate, is proved by the 
following facts: ‘“‘Seven hundred and thirty-three 
years after Noah’s debarkation from the Ark, a 
nation of blacks occupied the borders of Egypt. 
Now, if they were negroes, (and they doubtless 
were, for we have their features on their monu- 
ments,) the last two thousand years has not pro- 
duced such a race as, according to that idea, must 
have been produced in a third of that time. Seven- 
teen hundred years ago, a colony of Jews migrated 
to the coast of Malabar, and settled among black 
races. Dr. Buchanan, in his Travels, states that 
they are as perfect Caucasians as ever. If, then, 
seventeen hundred years have not changed this 
people in that hot climate, is it probable that 
seven hundred and thirty-three years have chang- 
ed a white man into a negro? A Portuguese 
colony, which settled on the coast of Congo, 
has now become lost by amalgamation with the 
black races; but by a suppression of a part of the 
facts, the impression has been given that they 
were changed into negroes by the effects of the 
climate; while the true cause of their extinction 
has been, the intermarriage of a few whites for 
fifteen generations among a large body of blacks, 
Yet this and such as this has been adduced as a 
proof that climate changes races. The Moors have 
inhabited Northern Africa from time immemorial, 
and yet they have made no approach to the Negro 
any more than the Negro has to them. The 
American Indian, under every variety of climate, 
has very nearly the same shade of complexion; no 
other races have been produced there, no woolly 
heads, no negro features. It is now about two 
hundred years since Africans were introduced into 
this country, and the eighth generation, where 
they have not been mized with the whites, are as 
purely African as their imported ancestors. Even 
in Massachusetts, where they have been somewhat 
improved by the most favorable circumstances, 
the real characteristics of the race are unchanged. 








The Jews have been a permanent race from Abra- 
ham to the present time, a period of nearly 4,000 
years, according to Hebrew chronology, and, for 
still stronger reasons, from him up to Noah, only 
ten generations, The Gypsies are a permanent 
race, preserving their East-Indian characteristics 


-in all places and for all historic time. 


“Tt may then be fairly said that wnmizxed races, 
from the most remote historical time (nearly 4,000 
years), have preserved their distinguishing marks 
amid all the supposed causes of change, and may 
be considered permanent. The Ethiopian (negro) 
can no more change his skin than can the leopard 
his spots.”—Aneeland. 

The quantity and structure of the human hair 
is very different in the different races, so much so 
that a celebrated ethnographer, Lieut, Col. Ham- 
ilton Smith, declares the typical races of men to 
be but three: The woolly-haired or Ethiopian, 
the beardless or Mongolian, and the bearded or 
Caucasian types, and supports his assertion with 
great force of reason and argument. 

The Mongolians, or Northern Asiatics, are remark- 
able for the deficiency of hair and beard, and the 
same is true to a less degree of the North Ameri- 
can Indians. Other nations have hair growing 
down their backs, and covering nearly their whole 
bodies. The continued eradication of the hair for 
many generations, some would have us suppose, 
has caused the former variety, while the use of 
some rude Hair Oil or “'Tricophorus,” on the same 
principle, we would have ourselves suppose has 
produced the latter! ! 

Mr. Brown, of Philadelphia, and the micro- 
scope, show that there are three prevailing forms 
of the transverse section of the filaments of hair, 
viz., the cylindrical, the oval, and the eccentri- 
cally elliptical, and that there are also three direc 
tions in which it pierces the epidermis. The 
cylindrical and oval pile pierces the skin at an 
oblique angle of inclimation; the eccentrieally 
elliptical at right angles, and lies perpendicularly 
in the dermis. The hair of the white man is oval ; 
that of the Choctaw and some other American 
Indians is cylindrical ; that of the Negro is eecen- 
trically elliptical or flat. The hair of the white 
man has also a cortex and intermediate fibres, and 
a central cavity, containing the coloring matter, 
when present. That of the Negro has no central 
canal, and the coloring matter is diffused, when 
present, either throughout the cortex or interme- 
diate fibres. The hair of the Negro approaches 
more nearly to true wool in that it will felt, 
while that of the white will not. 

Hair is, in man, what fur, feathers and scales are 
to beasts, birds and fishes. The species of quad- 
rupeds is often determined by their fur; that of 
birds, in a great measure, by the ferm, structure 
and arrangement of their feathers, and the classi- 
fication of fishes is chiefly made according to the 
structure of their scales. ‘The scales of fishes 
have such an intimate and unvarying relation to 
their other organs and systems, that Prof. Agassiz 
has been able to delineate accurately the form 
and structure of an extinct species from the ex- 
amination of a single scale.” —“ If such differences 
in animals constitute specific and even generic dis- 
tinctions, why not, by analogy, in man ?” 

Hence we have strong reasons for inferring 
that a difference in the quantity and quality of 
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the hair is an evidence of a diversity of origin 
among the human races. 

We now come to the consideration of the os- 
teological differences between the different races 
of men. 

A modification of the-skeletons of animals indi- 
eates a corresponding modification of funetion, 
which may influence the whole animal economy, 
and thus become of specific value. In relation to 
the different configurations of the skull, we may 
here remark, that a prevailing type exists in every 
race and nation, and that it has existed from the 
earliest times is proved by the fact that ancient 
skulls can be properly classed by skilful anato- 
mists and ethnologists, from a careful examination 
of their structuresand general and minute configu- 
ration. These distinctions are thus shown to be 
permanent, and cannot be invalidated by “the 
scale of gradation,” so often quoted, as this would 
apply with equal force to all animated nature. 
But this particular branch of the subject will be 
more thoroughly investigated when we come to 
consider the craniological developments of the 
different races of men. 

The chin, says Van Amringe, is apparently an 
unimportant part; and yet a receding chin is al- 
most always attended by a poorly developed cra- 
nium and inferior intellectual powers; not that 
there can be traced the relation of cause and ef- 
fect, but that, all organs being part of a great 
whole, a deficiency of one is almost without exeep- 
tion followed by the same consequences in the 
whole class of animals. The prominence or reced- 
ing of the chin is characteristic of races of men and 
animals, and is proportioned to the rank they 
hold in the scale of being. The chin is most 
prominent in the Caucasian, less so in the North 
American Indian, and Jeast in the African. Again, 
the posterior portion of the os calsis is longer in the 
Negro than in the European. This enables the 
muscles of the calf of the leg to act with better ad- 
vantage on the foot, the lever being better from 
the length of the heel. Less muscular force is re- 
quired for the movements of the foot on the leg, 
in walking, &e., and hence the eonstant compara- 
tive flatness of the Negro calf, the size of a muscle 
being proportioned to its exercise. In an animal 
this would be considered of specific value. “ {n 
general, the female pelvis is wider, the aperture 
round, and both sexes have the hips remarkably 
well-proportioned. The bones of the typical na- 
tions are heavy, well knit, and with the apophyses 
fitted to receive broad insertions of the muscles; 
and the dome of the skull is particularly solid, 
but the ribs slender and flexible. Hence Negroes, 
of all human beings, are distinguished for fighting 
by occasionally butting with their heads foremost 
like rams, at each other, the collision of their 
skulls giving a report that may be heard some 
distance.” —Lieut. Col. Smith. 

In regard to the other variations which anato- 
mists have observed in the relative length of the 
bones and the shape of the limbs, though we find 
that they seem to have a direct reference to the 
degree of civilization and the consequent regular- 
ity of the supply of wholesome food, yet we also 
find them to be peculiarities which are transmis- 
sible from generation to generation, and so perma- 
nent that no degree of civilization of which the 
respective races are capable, can destroy their dis- 





tinctness or durability. We are therefore forced 
to the conclusion that they are evidences of origi- 
nal diversity of origin. 

The corroborative testimony which Dr. Prichard 
derived from the physiological and psychological 
characters of the different races of men, amounts 
to just no testimony at all. Though the average 
duration of life may be the same in nearly all 
races; though the progress of physical develop- 
ments, and the periodical changes of the constitu- 
tion are the same; though the temperature of the 
body, the frequency of the pulse, &e., may be the 
same in all races, whether white, black, yellow or 
red, yet analogy (analogy was employed to estab- 
lish the assertion, and analogy must be employed 
to refute it,) yet analogy shows that all these 
truths can be of little or no weight, from the fact 
that there are many animals of manifest and 
acknowledged difference of specific origin, con- 
cerning whom all these assertions would be 
equally true, and to whom each and all of these 
peculiarities might unhesitatingly be accorded. 
The same may be said of the liability of all races 
of men to the same diseases; for if we refer to 
veterinary medical books, we shall be immediately 
struck with the long list of identical disorders in- 
cident to animals and man. And the same medi- 
cines used in the cure of human beings are also 
used in the cure of brutes. If diseases prove any- 
thing in relation to the species of men, the follow- 
ing facts will lead us to infer that they prove that 
there are distinct species. The dark races, and 
more especially the Africans, are comparatively 
exempt from nervous disorders, the yellow fever, 
more subject to the yaws, have less nervous sensi- 
bility, and exhibit more torpor under disease, than 
the white races. According to Dr. Knox, the 
whole nervous system and every muscle in the 
body of the black, are different from the same in the 
white. The former fact would account for the 
torpor of blacks under disease, which is a truth so 
well known to medical practitioners, that they 
regard it as a difficulty to be overcome, and make 
allowances accordingly. 

Though there is a similarity of disorders and 
treatment of man and animals, which differ, zoo- 
logically, not only in species and genera, but in 
orders also, is it surprising that men who differ 
only in species, should be liable to the same disor- 
ders, contagions and infections? If diseases prove 
anything, do they not prove that there are dis- 
tinct specics of men ? 

Prichard derives a strong argument in favor of 
his theory from the mental endowments of the 
different races of men. From the same source is 
derived the strongest evidence in support of the 
opposite theory. All races of men, the white, the 
yellow, the red, and the black, are universally 
acknowledged to have been in the same condition 


originally, and each has arrived at that degree of | 


civilization to which its own abilities have led it, 

The white races gradually and steadily attained 
their present state of civilization, and are as stead- 
ily marching onward and upward by their own 
inherent force ; the chances which they have had 
they have made for themselves, and their whole 
course and progress is the result of an in-born 
principle which no other races possess. 

The yellow races arrived at a certain state of 
cultivation long previous to the era of white civ- 
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ilization, and beyond that state they never can 
advance by their own force, because their genius 
has expended itself; their minds have reached the 
ultimatum of expanse, and they are now waiting 
for the infusion of Caucasian blood and spirit, to 
carry them onwards and upwards towards Cau- 
casian enlightenment. 

The red races of America had made no progress 
for centuries previous to its discovery, though 
possessed of a continent whose resources, in the 
hands of the whites, have produced such sublime 
results. They manifest so complete an incapacity 
for civilization, that they perish like the wilder- 
ness of their forefathers, at its approach. 

The capacity of the black races for spontaneous 
improvement and civilization is manifestly less 
than that of all others. It may be, and has been 
said, that as they have been kept in servitude 
“they have had no chance ;” but this objection has 
litle or no weight, because originally they stood 
upon the same equality with the other races, and 
while they have been measuring out their destinies 
according to their inherent capacities, the black 
races have made little or no advance at all, But 
while they do not possess the element of high in- 
tellectual advancement in social condition, the 
arts or the sciences, they possess the religious ele- 
ment in an exalted degree, and will doubtless 
ultimately give to the world an example of high 
moral advancement, and of holy, unwavering 
faith, such as this world has never yet beheld. 
But beyond this they cannot go. “ When we reflect 
that wherever the white race has come in contact. 
with the dark species, the latter have receded and 
died out, leaving the former in possession of their 
homes; and consider that upon every continent, 
and in the presence of every species of men, the 
whites have planted colonies which grew visibly 
and rapidly, daily encroaching upon the numbers 
and limits of the dark nations, as well in North 
America, Northern and Southern India, Australia, 
Oceanica, and, of late years, in China; we become 
aware of the fact, that, as in North America, the 
white race, like Aaron’s rod, is destined finally to 
swallow up all the others. 

“The ultimate preponderance of the white race 
on the face of the globe is apparently certain. 
The black race cannot increase rapidly in their 
presence. In the Northern States, where even the 
hybrid race is free, it does not progress. Even in 
Massachusetts, where it is the fashion to pet them, 
In 1810, there 
were 19,906 blacks in the New England States; 
in 1840, 22,656; an increase of 2,750, or 13 per 
cent. In New York, they increased from 40,730 
to 50,031, or 25 per cent., in the same time. The 
effect of the white presence upon the race is 
similar to that of education upon crime. Statis- 
ties show that where education most prevails 
crime is the most rife ; because, among an educa- 
ted people, those who are uneducated are driven 
from employ, and therefore forced to a greater 
degree of crime. The more refined the white 
race among whom blacks are placed, the less 
chance is there for their continuance. The ex- 
tinction of the red race upon this continent may 
be said to be almost consummated; and China, 
which, by a sort of instinct, excluded the whites 
for thousands of years, is now open to a similar 
influence, and a crisis is reached in the history of 
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the dark species of man.”—Democratic Review, 
April, 1850, pp. 844, 345. 

“The amazing differences in the condition of the 
different species of men, differences which it is 
impossible for us to account for on any theory of 
the unity of the species, differences which in the 
early embryo state of the human mind did not ap- 
pear, but which have been increasing with an 
accelerated rapidity for the last three thousand 
years; we say, these amazing differences must have 
a deeper foundation than the happening of con- 
tingencies, notwithstanding the philanthropy 
which would embrace all men in one species, one 
family.”— Van Amringe, op. cit., p. 157. 





From these views of the use of animal analogies 
in the study of the Natural History of Man, of the 
facts presented by a consideration of the phenom- 
ena of hybridity, of the color of the skin, and the 
nature, structure and quantity of its appendage, 
the hair, from a consideration of the osteological 
differences between the different races of men, of 
their physiological and psychological characteris- 
ties, and of the capacities of the different races 
evidenced by the assumption by each of a certain 
grade of civilization ; from all these considerations 
we are forced to the conclusion that the different 
races of men are of entirely different species—ac- 
cording to the usual acceptation of the term—and 
have a diversity of origin. 


But we must not confound the unity of man- 
kind with the diversity of origin of the human 
races. No one can, with any show of reason, deny 
to all nations, kindreds and tongues, a general, 
moral and spiritual unity, while he who looks 
into the subject in the true spirit of inquiry, not 
suffering his previous opinions to affect his judg- 
ment, cannot but acknowledge, at least, the great- 
er cogency of the arguments supporting the theory 
of original diversity. 

This theory in nowise contradicts the Bible ac- 
count of the creation, but is at variance with the 
generally-received, but erroneous, construction of 
that account. 


“In the Mosaic record there is no account of 
the origin of races unknown to the ancients, as the 
Arctic nations, Japanese, Chinese, Australians, 
Americans. We have a right to consider all pos- 
sible meanings to the text, and none can object, 
except those whose religion consists of a blind 
adoration of their own construction of the Bible. 
There is not a line in it which hints that the dif- 
ferences in nations were introduced by the agency 
of time. All its statements refer either to the 
general, moral, and spiritual unity of man, (which 
no one denies,) or to the genealogy of a particular 
race. There is no evidence that the sacred writers 
considered the colored races as descended from the 
same stock as themselves. This is a modern and 
human invention, for political and other purposes, 
By taking into view these non-historic races, with 
no records, and consequently unmentioned in the 
Bible, we greatly lessen the perplexity of those 
who cannot conceive that the Bible is not a text- 
book of natural history, and who would like to 
find there information upon all those subjects 
which have been left for man to investigate. If, 
then, the‘origin of the human race from a single pair 
ean be proved at all, it must be proved independ- 
ently of the Jewish Scriptures; it must be treated 














as a purely scientific question.”—Kneeland’s Ab- 
stract of Agassiz. 

There was, and is, a repugnance, inherent in 
our better natures, to recognize as a natural fact, 
that apparent inferiority which our senses and ex- 
perience assure us exists in certain races of men, as 
compared with our own or Caucasian race. An 
enlarged philanthropy and a Christian benevo- 
lence has sought to embrace all of the human form 
in one common brotherhood of humanity; and it 
is the endeavor to do this, guided by a hasty con- 
struction of the scriptural account, which has much 
retarded progress in a science more vast and curi- 
ous, as well as fraught with more wonderful re- 
sults, than perhaps any other. 

“Tt is universally agreed that the Divine record 
is addressed as much to the understanding, as to 
the faith of men; consequently it is open to a fair 
interpretation. The difficulty in accomplishing 
this consists chiefly in three things: first, deficien- 
cy in knowledge of the natural sciences, to enable 
us to understand the operation of God’s laws in 
regard to his creatures; secondly, fixed notions by 
education, a departure from which is regarded as 
heresy; and, Jastly, a peculiar frame of mind, in 
some men, which causes them to regard the sacred 
volume as opposed to philosophical investiga- 
tions. 

“The first deficiency is now being rapidly sup- 
plied. Scarcely a day passes without the discoy- 
ery of some new scientific truth, magnifying the 
glory of Him who, by means of a very few simple 
and invariable laws, controls innumerable systems 
of worlds, and their component atoms, without 
confusion, The mind of man, the ‘image of’ Him 
upon this earth, is daily expanding, and increasing 
in capability to understand and discover more of 
the laws of his power, and thus enabled to under- 
stand his Word. The whote learned world, like 
a hive of bees, is busy in ceaseless industry, gath- 
ering honey from every open flower, and storing 
it up for that day when ‘the earth shall be full of 
the knowledge of the Lord,’ as well by reason of 
his works as his Word. In that day the diffieul- 
ties in regard to fixed notions, arising from defect- 
ive education, and the peculiar frame of mind hos- 
tile to religion, will disappear; and truth will al- 
ways be orthodox, because piety and science will 
be united.”— Van Amringe. 





RESPONSIBILITY OF TEACHERS.—If a man should 
ever tremble, it should be when he essays to im- 
press convictions upon youthful minds; forin them 
he will touch chords strung by the Infinite Organ- 
ist of creation, which will vibrate when he shall be 
gathered to his fathers, which will echo and re-echo 
from hill to hill down the valley of life, and rever- 
berate along the shores of eternity.—Hopes and 
Helps. 

Lire.—lIt is well to pause on the threshold of 
life, and ask ourselves why we live. Life means 
something. It ischarged with eternal significance. 
It is big with sublime realities. Every step is a 
word, every day is a sentence, every week is an 
oration, every year is a book, full of meaning as 
the sun is of light. Life is a book, and we write 
in it something, be it much or little, sense or non- 
sense. And what we write we cannot unwrite.— 
Hopes and Helps. 
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RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY H. V. POOR, 


Nor to know something about our iron roads, is 
to be ignorant upon a subject which, more than 
all others, is engrossing the attention, the efforts, 
the capital, and we may say the affections of our 
whole people. Railroads are enterprises that ex- 
cite a very different interest from that called forth 
by any other large investment of capital. We do 
not necessarily feel any pleasurable emotion in 
viewing a vast manufacturing establishment. The 
idea of the servitude and confinement within its 
walls, often outweighs the satisfaction we feel at 
viewing an immense structure, or an elaborate 
combination of labor. But the contemplation of 
a railroad gives unalloyed pleasure. Every idea 
connected with it is in harmony with our best and 
most cherished emotions. The great longing of 
life, is freedom of motion. The first wish of child- 
hood is to fy with the bird it sees sailing through 
the air. The great penance is immobility. The 
railroad realizes to us our ideal. It enables us to 
outstrip the eagle in his flight, at the same time 
we recline upon luxurious couches, absorbed 
in the perusal of the “last book,” unconscious of 
motion, while a hundred miles have been left be- 
hind. Have we friends, who, a few years ago, 
were isolated from us by long and tedious jour- 
neys? The railroad makes them our neighbors. 
We live in New York. We wish to spend the day 
with a friend at Albany. If we would give him 
notice of our coming, that he may wheel an extra 
chair before the fire, or order an additional chop for 
our dinner, we tell him through the telegraph that 
we areon our way. We leave the city at siz: we 
are with our friend at ten: we remain with him 
till four, and are at home again to tea, at siz, with- 
out being missed from the family circle, nor, pro- 
bably, from the walks of business, although, in 
the mean time, we have passed the day with a 
distant friend, and have travelled three hundred 
miles for the trifling sum of $3, All this, and to 
know, in addition, that our pleasures have not been 
purchased at the expense of pain to others. No 
jaded nor worn-out animals have been hitched to 
our ear. We have ridden after the iron herse, 
whose food is wood and water, and whose limbs 
are iron and ateel! The driver who holds the 
reins, too, looks fresh and lusty, and would not, if 
he could, change places with us. What an achieve- 
ment is here! How is labor abridged, and 
burdens transferred from fleshy muscles to 
those of iron! The railroad creates and supplies 
the means of enjoyment. The very name stands 
for freedom and social pleasures. What won- 
der, then, that the world is “railroad-mad!” What 
wonder that the enterprise and felicity of a peo- 
ple are measured by the extent and excellence of 
their railroad accommodations? “If I cannot 
bring railroads to me, I will go where they are,” 
is both the language and the action of all. So po- 
tent is the influence of these works in the creation 
of wealth, in promoting the prosperity, and in 
changing the whole aspect of society, that a com- 
munity without them appears, in this age of pro- 
gress, to retrograde. Now noneare willing to rest 
under the stigma which the absence of railroads 
implies, Every part of this country is alive to 
their construction, and it is what is already ac- 
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complished, and which we are doing, that we now 
propose to tell our readers. 

But before proceeding to an account of our own 
roads, it may be interesting, as well as useful, 
while recollection yet reaches back beyond the 
date of the jirst road, and their history is in the 
memory of a much younger than “the oldest in- 
habitant,” to present a few facts touching their in- 
troduction into use, and to compare the first idea 
with the present perfect structures, both for gen- 
eral information, and perhaps as a record for the 
future, when living witness shall have passed away. 

Railroads, as is well known, were first con- 
structed in England. Their idea was taken from 
the rude tram roads, (which consisted chiefly of 
longitudinal wooden sleepers, )and were used to 
convey coal rom the pit’s mouths to the place of 
shipment. To protect the wood, these were some- 
times covered with flat pieces or bars of iron. 
They were for a long time confined to the trans- 
portation of coal, and were used only in the neigh- 
borhood of New Castle, and were exclusively 
worked by horses, 

Thus far, the use of a longitudinal way, level 
or nearly so, composed of wood, or wood and 
iron, and presenting a uniform surface, so as to 
offer no obstruction to rolling bodies, had nothing 
new or original in it. The use of such ways was, 
undoubtedly, coeval with the first development of 
human industry. It is impossible to conceive the 
construction of the pyramids, without railroads on 
a grand scale, though we have no reason to sup- 
pose that they were worked by any but animal 
power. We may, therefore, date all that is new 
in railroads, from the application of stationary and 
locomotive steam power to the movement of per- 
sons and freight over them. 

The first steam carriage for railroads was made 
by Mr. Trevethick, an eminent engineer and ma- 
chinist, and tried on the Myrthyr Tydvill coal rail- 
road, in Wales, in 1804. We have only a meagre 
description of this engine. It had an eight-inch 
eylinder, and fifty-four-inch stroke. As to its per- 
formance, it isstated that “itdrew after it as many 
carriages as contained ten tons of iron, a distance 
of nine miles, at the rate of five miles an hour.” 

The want of adhesion, and consequently the in- 
eapacity of this engine to draw a larger load, was 
considered an insuperable objection to its profita- 
ble use. It was therefore abandoned, and the 
idea of using locomotives on railroads attracted 
little or no attention, till 1811, when a Mr, Blen- 
kinson endeavored, in an engine of his construc- 
tion, to supply the want of adhesion by the use of 
cog wheels, which worked in racks parallel to 
and near the rails. Locomotives built upon this 
planare still in use for ascending high grades, but, 
as will be readily understood, are not adapted to 
high speed, 

The next step to the use of the locomotive was 
effected by a Mr. Blackett, of the Wylam Colliery, 
England, who, in 1813, established the practica- 
bility of obtaining sufficient adhesion to propel 
both the locomotive and a small load, by increas- 
ing the weight upon the driving wheels. 

The next improvement was made by Mr. George 
Stephenson, the celebrated engineer, whose name 
bears the same relation to the locomotive that 
Watt does to the ordinary engine, Arkwright to 


the spinning jenny, and Fulton to the propelling 





of vessels by steam power. His first improve- 
ment consisted of dispensing with the cog wheels, 
of applying the power directly to the wheels of 
the engine, by attaching the piston rod to one 
spoke in each wheel. An endless chain, playing 
upon two inside wheels, in the manner illustrated 
by the cut numbered B, transmitted the power 
from one set of drivers to the other. 

We have in the foregoing, briefly, but with suf- 
ficient distinctness, traced the progress made in 
the locomotive from its first rude conception, 
down to the time when the practicability of its 
use came to be seriously entertained. It was only 
in 1825 that the first iron railway, the Stock- 
ton and Darlington line, was constructed. This 
road was worked by horses, stationary engines, 
and locomotives. Owing to the inefficiency of 
the latter, the company came to the determina- 
tion to abandon steam power altogether, when 
the superintendent of the road, Mr. Timothy 
Hackworth, offered to construct an engine, which 
he claimed would be adapted to the business of 
the road. This offer was accepted, and the engine 
built, the boiler of which was a plain cylin- 
der, 18 feet in length, and 4 feet 4 inches in 
diameter. The heating surface was obtained 
from a double tube of malleable iron, in the form 
of the letter U, traversing the whole length of the 
boiler. One side of this tube was made available 
for the fire grate; and the heated vapor being 
passed through it, was returned by the opposite 
one to the chimney, which was actually a vertical 
continuation of this end. With this contrivanee 
the engine had a heating surface double that of 
any other engine of the time. She was carried 
on six 4-feet wheels, four of them being spring 
mounted, and was the earliest of the six-wheel 
coupled class. The cylinders, 11 inches diameter, 
and 20 inches stroke, were placed vertically at 
what is now the smoke box end of the engine, 
and worked directly upon the first pair of wheels. 
At the same end was attached a malleable iron 
cistern, into which the water passed from the 
tank, previous to being introduced into the boiler, 
the driver having the power of regulating the 
supply ; and a pipe from the steam-exhaust was 
led into the cistern, for the purpose of admitting 
steam at pleasure, to heat the water. Another 
pipe was provided for the purpose of leading off 
a steam jet from the exhaust-pipe at the chimney 
end, for discharge beneath the grate, the intention 
being to facilitate combustion. 

In addition to its being the original of a class 
of engines now so universal, this engine was the 
first which had a blast pipe fitted to it; the whole 
of the exhaust steam—excepting only such a por- 
tion as was required for the purposes before 
alluded to—being conveyed into the entre of the 
chimney, and there thrown out in a jet from a 
conical pipe. It will be seen that the description 
of this engine correspondssomewhat closely to the 
drawing already referred to. The cost of this en- 
gine was £425. It was immediately put into 
active use on the road, and conveyed in one year 
[1828] 22,442 tons over twenty miles, at a cost of 
conveyance of 1-2d. per ton per mile, including all 
repairs and maintenance, showing a difference of 
£532 in favor of this engine over animal power, 
~ These results at once decided the point against 
the use of horses, which up to that time were re- 
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garded as cheapest. This engine was the first 
ever constructed which proved the decided supe- 
riority of steam over animal power as a motive 
force, and may properly be regarded as the germ 
of, though in appearance it bore but slight resem- 
blance to the highly finished machines now in 
use. The results of the use of this engine, show- 
ing its superiority over animal power, were by 
no means regarded as proving its superiority to all 
other contrivances for moving railroad trains, 
though its success narrowed the question to the 
only two modes left—locomotive and stationary 
power. Its average speed was 9 miles the hour. 

Notwithstanding the apparent advantage which 
these experiments had established for the locomo- 
tive, over horse-power, the former held its place 
upon the road, by a very precarious tenure. One 
or two disastrous accidents, the result of careless- 
ness, brought it into general discredit, and it was 
only by the most strenuous exertions of the few, 
who saw in the rude machine which then existed 
the germ of the model engine of the present day, 
that it was allowed to keep its place upon the 
road, But the contest which finally established 
the superiority of locomotives over all other pow- 
er, was by no means decided by the results attained. 

In 1829, the Liverpool and Manchester road 
approached completion, and as it became neces- 
sary to determine the kind of motive power to be 
adopted, the directors summoned a council, com- 
posed of-engineers having the best reputation in 
the kingdom. This commission, “ upon a careful 
and thorough examination of the whole matter,” 
decided in favor of stationary, and against locomo- 
tive power! The latter, to be sure, had been 
proved to be superior to animal, but that it should 
ever be shown to be superior to stationary power, 
the commission decided to be impossible. And 
so it was, to ‘tradition. The ‘‘educated” man 
usually believes everything impossible that he has 
not learned. He is the scribe of the past, and 
draws from this fountain alone. He records what 
the uneducated achieves. His capital is past ac- 
quisition. His guide, the lights that are behind 
him. The practical man only uses the past asthe 
stepping stone to the future. As means, not as 
ends, At this crisis in the history of railroads, he 
stepped in and decided the contest in favor of the 
iron horse. His genius developed a higher law, a 
better way. The occasion never lacks the hero. 
Stephenson came to the aid of railroads, and de- 
monstrated, by the experiment of the “Rocket,” 
the superiority of the locomotive over both ani- 
mal and stationary power. ‘ 

Fortunately for the cause of science and loco- 
motion, the directors of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester road were dissatisfied with the report of 
the commission, and resolved to make one more 
trial, to secure if possible the results they so ar- 
dently desired ; ‘and, therefore, to encourage and 
stimulate the invention of improvements, of which 
they hoped this machine to be susceptible, offered 
a premium of £500, to be contended for in 1829, 
for the most approved engine, fulfilling the con- 
dition of limitation in weight to six tons, (those in 
use averaging nine tons), freedom from smoke, a 
capability of drawing at starting three times its 
own weight, and of travelling seventy miles with 
that load at a minimum rate of ten miles an hour. 
Four competitors presented themselves for trial. 
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October the 7th was the day appointed for the 
struggle, and the selected arena was about two 
miles in extent, the only perfectly level part of 
the railroad. 

There were four competitors for the prize: 
Messrs. Braithwaitand Ericsson, of London, entered 
the “ Novelty” on the lists, the smallest engine, 
weighing 2 tons 15 ewt.; Mr. Burstall of Leith 
brought forward the “Perseverance,” weighing 2 
tons 17 ewt.; Mr. R. Stephenson, of Newcastle, 
the “Rocket,” which weighed 4 tons 


8 ewt. ; the fourth candidate was the & : nt 


“Sans Pareil,” also weighing 4 tons 
8 ewt., and constructed by Mr. Ack- 







of 12 9-20 miles per hour. Mr, Ackworth’s Engine, the “Sans Pareil,” 
ran 22 1-2 miles in 1 honr and 87 minutes, but became disabled, as did the 
“ Novelty,” by the bursting of a steam pipe; the Perseverance did not seriously 
contest for the prize. 

So terminated the great contest that established forever and beyond cavil, 
the superiority of the locomotive over all other kind of motive power, for Rait- DA ’ 
roads, It may be properly regardedfas the most important event in the whole 
history of locomotion. Below is given an exact copy of the Rocket, engraVed 
from a cut published shortly after the trial already referred to. f 
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was a heat, certainly, but of course 
the competitors ran in succession. No 
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spurred and leather-unmentionabled 









































rider in this contest lashed his steed. 























Shovels and pokers took place of 





whips and rowels; and, instead of 
jockeys in rainbow-hued jackets, 
men smoke-begrimed and fustian- 
clad, governed the reins. But never 
did a Derby nor a Union race-course 
give birth to so honorable an excite- 
ment as prevailed in this salamandrine 
race. No betting-ring was required togiveit interest. 
It was a contest, the object of which was not so 
much to determine which of the contending parties 
should triumph, as whether man or nature should 
come off the victor; whether the agencies that 
man should continue to use in subjecting the 
natural world to his control, in elevating him- 
self in the seale of being, and in promoting his 
highest physical good, should be muscles of flesh 
or the forces of nature! This was the true issue; 


and when a thousand years shall have elapsed, and | 


the historian, in his retrospect, shall seek 
for the line of demarkation between the old 

















Although the “Rocket” demonstrated the superiority of the locomotive, “its, exact | model "Was 
not always followed in the construction of other engines. The following is the “figure-head,” 
carved upon the first page of the “ American Rail- 
road Journal,” which was established in New York, in 
1831, (many years prior to any similar work), and was 
given “as one of the best models of the Locomotives 
then in use.” 

We will close this article by giving the following 
correct cut of the Locomotive constructed at the West 
Point Foundry, in this State, for the use of the Phila- 








and a new order of things, bearing (to 
speak with reverence) the same relation 
to man physical, that the advent of the 
Saviour did to his moral, destiny, he will 
point to the period when, from being a 
slave to the forces of nature, he subjected 
them to his service, and made them the 
obedient agents of his will ; when the power 
that heaved up, and now rends in sunder the 
mountains, once the struggles of imprisoned, im- 
mortal, but rebellious beings, became under hu- 
man teaching, the docile agent, which takes him 
wherever he will, with a speed exceeding the 
flight of the 
eagle; and 
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| delphia, Germantown, and Norristown Railroad. This was one of the first Locomotives constructed in 
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the United States. What will strike the reader with greater wonder, than a comparison of the highest 
conception of the Locomotive only 20 years ago, and the perfect machine at the present time? Can the 
world present a parallel to the progress the past 20 
| years have witnessed in the science of locomotion? 
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not, and does not, the subjection to his control, | The rude forms of antediluvian life are not more unlike the “model man,” than was the engine already 


o: elements of infinite power, place him one 
step nearer his Miker? 

As is well known, the “ Rocket? won the 
field, attaining 29 miles at her highest speed, 


described, the present perfect machine. 
Having in the present number touched upon some of the more interesting points in the history of 
Railways, we shall commence in our next article, “A History of Railways in the Unrrep Srates.” 
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ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF DIGESTION. 


NUMBER VI. 


BY A. P. DUTCHER, M.D. 

Inpicestion.—Having presented as concise a 
description of the anatomy and physiology of the 
organs of nutrition as the design of our articles 
admits, we will now endeavor to consider some 
of those causes which impede and derange their 
healthy action. 

The rirst cause of indigestion that we would 
notice (and by no means an unimportant one) is 
imperfect mastication. In this process, the teeth 
are the grand instruments, and indeed without 
them mastication is never properly performed. 
It often occurs, that before the regular decline of 
life, while the other organs of the body are per- 
fectly healthy, the teeth begin to decay, greatly to 
the annoyance and unhappiness of the individual. 
Physiologists have universally enumerated firm, 
sound teeth among the signs of long life. Huf- 
land, the distinguished German physiologist, says: 
“For good digestion, good teeth are extremely 
necessary ; and we may therefore consider them 
among the essential properties requisite for long 
life, and in two points of view, 1st, good and 
strong teeth are always a sign of a sound, strong 
constitution, and good juices. Those who lose 
their teeth early have in a measure taken posses- 
sion of the other world with a part of their bodies; 
2d, the teeth are great helps to digestion, and con- 
sequently to restoration.” : 

The principal causes of decayed teeth are, 
inherited infirmities, depraved digestion, tartar, 
substances being taken into the mouth too hot or 
cold, and mechanical injuries. 

Hereditary predisposition is one of the most 
common and remarkable of the remote causes of 
decay or gangrene of the teeth. And it often 
happens that this tendency exists either in the 
whole or a greater part of a family of children, 
where one of the parents had been similarly affect- 
ed; and this is true to so great an extent, that 
some authors on the teeth have observed the same 
part of the tooth affected in several individuals of 
the same family, and about the same age,* 

Under the head of depraved digestion, we may 
class all those diseases which afflict the stomach 
and bowels from infancy to manhood. And the 
remedies frequently employed for their cure ex- 
ert a most formidable effect upon the teeth. We 
have reference to Mercury. This potent medicine, 
when administered in immoderate doses, operates 
upon the glands of the mouth and teeth, in such 
a way as to injure them for life. Again, we fre- 
quently see children with very bad teeth, which 
were never of the full size and whiteness, who are 
very fond of all kinds of sweet-meats and cakes, 
and whose teeth are said, by indulgence in these 
articles, to be readily decayed; hence the belief 
that sugar spoils the teeth. But this is a great 
error. Sugar contains no agent that directly 
affects the teeth, but being taken in large quan- 
tities, and that too, not unfrequently, after a full 
meal, may enfeeble the stomack, derange its 
healthy action, and in this manner affect the teeth 
secondarily. 


* See Dr. Bell on the Teeth. 
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Tartar is also a cause of decayed teeth. When 
this substance first commences to collect on the 
teeth, it is soft and friable, and readily dislodged 
from them, but it soon becomes hard and adheres 
to the tooth with so much tenacity, that it is 
almost impossible to remove it without injuring 
the enamel. The usual color of tartar isa dull 
whitish yellow, dark brown or black, and some- 
times slightly tinged with green. With the ex- 
ception of gangrene, there is no kind of injury to 
which the teeth are exposed so commonly and so 
extensively destructive as this concretion of tar- 
tar. Let all, therefore, who value their teeth 
take the hint in time, and not think it too much 
trouble to regularly brush their teeth at least 
once a day—early in the morning is the best time, 
When this practice has been neglected, and tartar 
cannot be removed with a brush, it would be well 
to employ a dentist, and let him remove it with 
appropriate instruments. If this be neglected, 
the tartar will continue to collect until the gums 
and very bed of the teeth are absorbed; thus de- 
prived of their support, they become loosened, 
and at length fall out. 

Hot and very cold substances, when taken into the 
mouth, likewise injure the teeth. This is proved 
by the fact that some persons can chew substances 
of a blood heat, without inconvenience, when a 
piece of ice or a mouthful of hot tea will cause 
excessive pain in the teeth. Isit, then, remarkable 
that they decay, when we consider how many hot 
and cold substances are placed in contact with 
them? These affect the teeth in two ways: first, 
by acting locally upon the teeth; and secondly, by 
its stimulating effect upon the nervous system, 
and thus acting remotely upon the absorbent ves- 
sels, producing their decay. It is undoubtedly 
susceptible of the most positive demonstration, 
that fluids of a higher temperature than the blood, 
or those, on the other hand, which are very cold, 
are either primary or remote causes of decayed 
teeth. 

Such are some of the causes of decayed teeth; 
and as there can be no good mastication without 
them, how important, then, that we should attend 
to their health, and avoid all those causes which 
have a tendency to injure or destroy them in any 
way. Human life has unquestionably been pro- 
longed, by means of the dental art, in replacing 
these important little instruments, when lost, by 
decay or mechanical injury. 

Taking large quantities of water or any other 
kind of fluid, directly before or after eating, is a 
cause of indigestion, When fluids are received 
with our food, they must first be taken up by the 
absorbents of the stomach, before digestion will 
commence; for the stomach refuses to secrete 
gastric juice in any considerable degree, as long 
as much fluid is present in it. Consequently 
digestion must be delayed in proportion to the 
quantity of liquid which is received with the 


food. Hence the practice that many individuals ~ 


are in, of taking large quantities of tea or coffee 
with their food,is a habit which cannot be too 
severely denounced. Water alone, when taken 
in this way, is bad enough, but when combined 
with those narcotic poisons it is rendered doubly 
worse. Individuals who are disposed to indiges- 
tion, should be on their guard in this particular, 
and not take too much water with their food. 





Aleoholie drinks of all kinds impede digestion 
and destroy the coats of the stomach. Many indi- 
viduals suppose that a moderate use of alcoholic 
drinks assists the stomach in the process of diges- 
tion, and some physicians have recommended a 
glass of brandy after dinner, as healthful and pro- 
ductive of great good to the system. But this is 
a great error, and Jeads to a great deal of disease 
and woe. Dr. Beaumont found, in some of his 
experiments upon St. Martin, that even one glass 
of wine interrupted the natural operation of di- 
gestion, and produced an unhealthy appearance of 
the stomach. 

Dr. Beaumont gives the following description 
of the condition and appearance of St. Martin’s 
stomach, after indulging freely in the use of alco- 
holie drinks for several days: 

“ August 1, 8 o’clock A, M.—Examined stom- 
ach before eating any thing; inner membrane 
morbid; considerable erythema* and some ap- 
thous} patches on the exposed surface; secretions 
vitiated ; extracted about half an ounce of gastrie 
juice; not clear and pure, as in health; quite 
viscid. 

“August 2, 8 o’clock A. M.—Circumstances and 
appearances very similar to those of yesterday 
morning. 

“August 3, 7 o’clock A. M.—Inner membrane of 
the stomach unusually morbid—the erythematous 
appearance more extensive, and spots more livid 
than usual; from the surface of some of which 
exuded blood—the apthous patches longer and 
more numerous—the mucous covering thicker 
than common, and the gastric secretions much 
more vitiated. 

“These experiments were continued on the 4th, 
5th and 6th of August, at the usual hours. The 
state of the membrane, and the character of the 
fluids during the time, were gradually approxi- 
mating to perfect health.” 

In concluding his remarks on this case, the Doc- 
tor makes the following statements : 

“Diseased appearances, similar to those men- 
tioned above, have frequently presented them- 
selves in the course of my experiments and ex- 
aminations, as the reader will have perceived, 
They have generally, if not always, succeeded to 
some appreciable cause,, Improper indulgence in 
eating and drinking has been the most common 
precursor of these diseased conditions of the coats 
of the stomach, The free use of ardent. spirits, 
wine, beer, or any other intoxicating liquor, when 
continued for some days, has invariably produced 
these morbid changes. Eating voraciously or to 
excess ; swallowing food coarsely masticated, or 
too fast; the introduction of solid pieces of meat, 
suspended by cords, into the stomach, almost inva- 
riably produce similar effects, if repeated a num- 
ber of times in close succession.” 

Eating between the regular hours for taking 
food, is also an extensive cause of indigestion. 
The stomach, like other organs of the body, re- 
quires its periods of repose, and when deprived 
of them, it soon becomes deranged. And I have 
not the least doubt, but the habit of taking fre- 
quent luncheons has done more to derange the 


digestive organs than almost any other. A morbid 


* Erythema, inflammatory blushes, a morbid redness of 
the skin. 
+ Small spreading ulcers. 
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appetite is thus created, the stomach is deranged, 
and its healthy tone finally destroyed. A small 
quantity of food, even asingle cracker, is sufficient, 
an hour before dinner, to destroy the appetite 
for that meal; and consequently the food must 
be foreed down, or perhaps taken an hour later 
than usual; the result is, however, the same— 
derangement and imperfection of the process of 
digestion. This is not all; the habit of taking 
food between meals is induced and confirmed, and 
all its evils entailed upon its wretched victim. 

Many individuals have an idea that they should 
always eat whenever they experience a sensation 
of hunger; but the experiment of a few weeks’ ir- 
regularity will convince them that they entertain 
most erroneous views. Those, particularly, who 
are already suffering from derangement of the 
digestive organs, are frequently tormented with 
a morbid appetite, which is seldom appeased by 
crowding the stomach with food. The following 
ease, extracted from Ticknor’s “Philosophy of 
Living,” will illustrate our meaning. It is a com- 
mon ease, and one that frequently comes under 
the eye of the physician, and one, too, that can 
be cured only by a rigid observance of the physi- 
ological law that governs in this case:— 

“Mr. , aged forty-six, had complained 
two or three years of dyspepsia. He had, from 
his childhood, been in the habit of indulging in 
luncheons as often as whim or fancy prompted ; 
and at this time he was paying the penalty of his 
early errors. He described himself now as suffer- 
ing from a sensation of emptiness, and faintness at 
the stomach, accompanied with an insatiable ap- 
petite. His general practice was to rise an hour 
or more before breakfast, and, during that time, 
to pay at least one visit to the kitchen or pantry; 
at breakfast he was not lacking in the due per- 
formance of his trencher operations; and in the 
interval between breakfast and dinner, he never 
failed to take at least two luncheons, by way of 
sustaining his strength and removing faintness— 
and not unfrequently, the demands of his appetite 
were so peremptory that he was compelled to 
take a second breakfast with the servants. The 
dinner, provided it were good, was by no means 
passed by with contempt; and the poor man’s 
stomach did, in no case, fail.to be refreshed with 
an extra allowance before the hour of tea; and 
from tea till bedtime, it was not seldom treated 
with dainties at a cakeshop—and all the while 
complaining of hunger. After much persuasion, 
with the help of both reason and ridicule, he was 
induced to abandon the habit of taking luncheon. 
In a few weeks his stomach regained its healthy 
tone, his appetite became natural, and his comfort 
and health many fold increased.” 

There are certain things upon which the gastric 
juice has no power. The husks of seeds and the 
rinds of many fruits. Who has not observed that 
dry currants, and the pips of apples swallowed 
entire, reappear unchanged among the egests? 
Whatever passes the stomach unchanged by the 
gastric juice, passes undissolved through the whole 
of the alimentary canal, provoking disorder in 
its transit; forming sometimes a nucleus for in- 
testinal concretions. Indigestible sustenances of 
all kinds are unfit for weak stomachs, and should 
be carefully avoided. 

Various conditions of the mind have a powerful 
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influence on the digestive organs. Anger and 
grief will suspend their action almost immediately. 
And if food be taken just before a paroxysm of 
anger, in many cases it will produce vomiting 
and abdominal pains. If an individual would 
enjoy good digestion, he should always cultivate 
a serene and cheerful frame of mind. 
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A GREAT PEOPLE. © 


BY A CONTRIBUTOR. 

Tue people of the United States are a great 
people: great in the rapidity of their growth, 
great in the aspect of thrift which their cities, vil- 
lages, towns, and rural settlements present; and 
in the original characteristics of their inhabitants. 
Their picture is unique, their tout ensemble un- 
equalled in the history of civilization. 

It is little over two centuries since the May- 
flower landed its living freight on this soil, or 
the first vessel moored itself in James River—a 
few feeble folk in a dense wilderness; and now we 
number not less than 24,000,000 of population. 
Our rise and progress have been such, that we call 
ourselves the people of ‘“ Manifest Destiny.” 
Nothing will satisfy us short of casting our arms 
around a Continent. Our spirit of national ag- 
grandizement is precocious and vaulting. Our 
desire for personal elevation is proportionally 
great. The lowest on the ladder struggles to as- 
cend. The highest strives to keep from a topple 
and afall. No vaticination is necessary to demon- 
strate that we are a great people,—not a people 
that zs to be great—but already a great people; 
exhibiting unmistakable marks of greatness, 
There are different kinds of greatness, but divide 
and subdivide as one will, we possess the element 
to acertain degree. Let us see. 

We are territorially great. Our kingdom's 
limits might satisfy the ambition of the haughti- 
est despot, so far as space is concerned. Yet 
they are not as extensive as they will be. 


‘No pent-up Utica contracts our powers, 
But the whole boundless Continent is ours.’’ 


In all America there is not a rood of land over 
which true, genuine Freedom, 


7 The bird with hooked beak 
And gold-tipped wings, 


shall not flap them. It is morally impossible to 
be otherwise. Institutions like ours must com- 
mend themselves, and so of consequence propagate 
themselves. This is the Divine Law. Truth isa 
propagandist, and Freedom is the soul of which 
Truth is the body. Where the body goes, the soul 
goes, Our territorial greatness will increase, not 
necessarily by our turning ourselves into freeboot- 
ers, and quarrelling with and conquering and an- 
nexing weaker States, but by such becoming con- 
vinced of our strength; of the fact that with us man 
is greater than the institutions which surround 
him; that therefore his force is not wasted in giv- 
ing life and vigor to them; but that they honor 
andrespect him. Our shadow lengthens as our na- 
tional character develops, and within that shadow 
the feeble are clamoring to sit. The next twenty 
years will see Cuba on the one hand, and Canada 
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on the other, knocking for admission to the Union, 
and the people will let them in. There will be no 
war. England is preparing to meet the issue. 
She sees that nothing but brute force can keep 
her Canadian possessions, that the child has be- 
come, or is rapidly becoming, a man; and that in 
the 19th century manhood asserts and procures its 
rights. When, then, Canada sets up for itself, 
England will take off her hand of dominion. No 
European government can keep a people this side 
the Atlantic in vassalage, when said people wills 
to be free. What we have to do is to let the Sun 
of Liberty “ripen the pear,” and it will “drop 
into our lap” in the order of nature. 

We are a great people when our age is consid- 
ered. In the history of nations, past or present, 
who can refer to another such giant youth? We 
are only 233 years old. That only introduces a 
nation to the weaning period, just to the time 
when the child sits in the cradle supported by 
pillows, its bones mere gristle, and its plaything a 
whistle made of tin. Methusaleh, a single, sim- 
ple individual, was at our age just reaching the 
period in his life when his beard began to grow, 
when the impulses of on-coming manhood caused 
him to dress himself with more care, when the 
sight and society of the girls in his neighborhood 
awakened in him the aspiration to improvement, 
and set him at thought as to means for its accom- 
plishment. To him, 233 years were to his whole 
life, what sixteen years are to the whole life of a 
man of this day. What but feeble development 
of the higher powers do we expect in boys of six- 
teen? What but ill-formed purposes, forsaken as 
soon as formed? What but the dawning of the 
period when they find that there are a soil and 
wild oats to be sown in it? A period when he 
sees through a highly excited imagination whose 
lens is so placed as to throw objects of great real- . 
ity into illusion? Well, place our youth—the 
United States—by the side of the Methusaleh of 
the Antediluvian, or that of the youth of sixteen 
of the 19th century. How, in all that marks 
high resolve, great courage, abounding regard for 
the right, manly culture, do they compare? Are 
they not pigmies to him? Consider the differ- 
ence in temperament, in constitution, in the de- 
signs of the Architect in their creation, respectively. 
Your antediluvian young gentleman, and your 
youth of the 19th—both fast youths, we admit— 
were and are persons—individually responsible, 
and bound only to others by ties having their 
strength chiefly in the facilities furnished for their 
growth in personal greatness. But our youth— 
the United States—is a social creature, and so is 
shut up to comparatively slow development, and 
destined to very great longevity. Taking into 
account his age, is our youth to be laughed at? 
Not by any means. What if, at times, he does act 
boyishly? “Boys will be boys.” St. Paul, who 
is good authority, says of himself, ‘“When I was a 
child, I spake as a child, and thought as a child; 
but when I became a man I put away childish 
things.” Wait till the United States comes to 
maturity, and you will find him standing equi- 
distant from the two great oceans, and when he 
turns on his heel, the tips of his fingers shall de- 
scribe a circle within whose rim every living thing 
between those seas shall come; and Wisdom, Jus- 
tice and Liberty shall be his cabinet counsellors. 
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To drop the figure,—We are a great nation by 
origin. This marks us from all other people. 
We came notinto existence after common methods, 
or by the usual way. We never had a mother. 
It is common to speak of England as such. As 
well might one talk of Egypt. Weare too unlike 
the English to make such claim other than pre- 
posterous. Our three millions five hundred thou- 
sand colored people, not including Indians and 
Mexicans of Indian descent—never gave England 
maternal throes. Our fellow-citizens—whom we 
call Irish, German, Swiss, Swedish, Polish, French, 
Dutch—never drew milk from England’s breasts, 
England is not our mother. We have no mother. 
Our origin is sui generis, We have only a father, 
who is God. He who made us, brought us forth. 
Such a population, in such a state of commingle- 
ment, has never been seen since the days of Babel. 
And our government would de a Babel, were it 
not that it is based on Liberty. Thissavesus, and 
will save us, for this appeals to universal instincts, 
and so fuses us into oneness. 

We are a great people in our love for freedom. 
It is not uncommon for Europeans to come here, 
make the tour of our country in six months, and 
return home and write books about us. These 
books are aggregates simply of their impressions. 
They may be right or wrong ; most likely the lat- 
ter. But they all agree that we are very incon- 
sistent, and are great hypocrites, in that we make 
great pretensions to freedom, and yet fail to make 
our pretensions good. Now it is not necessary to 
dodge this charge, or affirm that we are not 
inconsistent, in order to relieve ourselves of the 
erime of hypocrisy. Inconsistent we admit our- 
selves to be, but this only corroborates the truth 
that we really and as a people enthusiastically 
love freedom. Our Nation is in its youth, No 
one has a moral right to hold a young Nation to 
a standard of national morality severer than the 
standard of individual morality to which he would 
subject a person in his youth. In essentials, the 
growth of nations and of personsis alike. In early 
years the rugged, the crude, the passionate, the 
undisciplined, the merely physical, override and 
rule the intellectual and the hearty. Passion is 
in blossom before the bud of principle swells, and 
the judgment perceives-before the heart will con- 
secrate. This is the history of the unfolding of 
individual life. Why is it not to be expected and 
allowed in the life of a nation? Nations are 
made up of persons, and the public conscience 
cannot be expected to rise higher than the con- 
victions of the persons who in their aggregate 
make up the public. If the preacher and the 
teacher find it hard to instil our young with les- 
sons which take hold on life, it would ill argue 
their wisdom or their tact to prefer against such 
the charge of hypocrisy. It is not less unjust or 
unwise to affix the charge of hypocrisy on the 
American people because the principles of free- 
dom which they professedly cherish do not receive 
at their hands their widest application. 

Taking into view the settlement of this country 
by a few “feeble folk,” who planted their feet on 
soil covered by forests in whose depths no axe had 
rung its sharp, shrill twang since Tubal Cain first 
forged edge-tools, surrounded by savages, and 
compelled to all the privations of a pioneer life, 
not forgetting the wars with Indians, with French 


and Indians, with England in 76 and 1812, re- 
membering the hardships, the poverty, the want 
of credit, and the suffering consequent thereon, 
looking at the formation of the Colonial, the 
State, the Confederated and the Territorial go- 
vernments, and the evidence is ample that however 
wide the chasm between the principles we hold 
and the practice we exhibit—as a Nation we love 
Freedom. There are many youths who have been 
sent to perdition, as far as clerical anathemas 
could do it, for their wildness and their aberra- 
tions from morality, who nevertheless have lived 
to be “shining lights in the church” and pillars 
in the State. So the United States will live to 
outgrow its excrescences, rid itself of its rough- 
nesses, bring into subordination to its moral sense 
its passions and its impulses ; and present to the 
world a life which shall be the exemplifier of its 
faith, and itself as the Champion of Freedom. 

. Additional evidences of our greatness as a peo- 
ple may be found in our creep, No seven-by-nine 
people ever had such faith. We hold to the bro- 
therhood of man. We haveso declared, and have 
fought for, and some of our people have died by 
such declaration, thus inworking our faith to the 
lives of the living and the testimonies of the dy- 
ing. Social manhood needs and therefore has a 
creed. Ours, as a nation, is the Declaration of 
Independence, the cardinal principle of which, is 
the equal rights of all men. History shows that 
nations tend toward their faith more readily 
than from it, unless that, faith crushes and op- 
presses the human soul. 

Now ours does not thus oppress, All its force 
goes the other way,—to the elevation of man, to 
his better culture and greater refinement,—to 
greater self-control, and, of course, less govern- 
mental restraint,—to wealth, health, piety, and 
long life. Naturally, therefore, we tend toward it. 
It isno small proof of our greatness that we have 
such creed, It is an insurmountable barrier to 
the introduction of despotism from abroad, and 
will surely be the death of all home-despotism, 

Our greatness shines forth through our Natton- 
AL Constitution. Who ever saw the like? Not 
an amendment since its formation that in the 
least has abridged the liberties of the people, but 
contrariwise strengthening them, giving to them 
additional securities. Candidly interpreted, it is to 
the Declaration of Independence what the tissues 
of the human body are to the skeleton—the filling 
up, the embodying, and proportioning the social 
powers. Whatever defects there are in it, grow 
out of false interpretation rather than the incor- 
poration of false principles, for the first perusal 
will satisfy one, that only imbue those who con- 
strue it with the spirit of justice, and its language 
will obligate no one to commit injustice. Give 


.the people the heart to speak and the courage to 


live for freedom, and the Constitution of the 
United States will afford them ample scope for all 
their enthusiasm. 

So also of our Stare Constrrutions. The old 
States have nearly all remodelled their constitu- 
tions, wherein they militated against liberty. 
The people have more room, Arbitrary clauses, 
unpleasant restraints, and liabilities to loss of per- 
sonal freedom, have been to a great degree remoy- 
ed, except for crime. The rightful originators 
of power have come into possession. They wield 
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their resources and enjoy their Divine heritage. 
The new States at the outset felt the dignity of 
their position, and with commendable degree of 
courage have imbued their organic laws with the 
vitality of liberty. 

OvuR LEGISLATION proves our greatness. Our 
statutes are liberal and just. In some govern- 
ments, the unfortunate and the villanous stand on 
a level in the eye of the Jaw. In our own Jand, 
once, poverty was a crime. Your man of genius, 
and minister of Christ, your poet, and day-laborer, 
filling important posts as members of the great 
family, worked hard, were poorly paid, and went 
to jail for debt. Commercial men bought, sold, 
won, lost, and went to prison. All such disgrace- 
ful scenes belong to the past. 

Our ballot-box demonstrates our greatness, No 
other people on the face of the globe have it, 
Where else it exists, it is the weapon of the Sew. 
The masses have it not. With us its generality is 
commended, and in its use great liberty is given. 
Where it is under restraint, it is worth much to 
admit its value as an equilibric foree to the go- 
vernment. A people who possess it and use it, 
must be free, must grow, must become elevated. 
It is mightier than the sword—far mightier than 
the cartridge-box. It levels up and levels down 
till all are equal before the law. It is a man’s 
great speaking-trumpet. The humblest who has 
it can be heard from Montauk Point to San Fran- 
cisco, It is the mightiest moral force a man can 
wield. Greater than the pulpit, inasmuch as it 
holds to it the relation that deeds do to words, 
All the influences of the man, the citizen, the 
Christian, the husband, the father, the man of 
business gather from all the sources whence’ they 
originate, and insignificant as such may be, come 
rippling down till they swell unitedly into a 
stream whose force and power are felt at this 
point. Here no man can afford to be a knave. 
Honesty should live here. To trifle at the polls 
is to trifle with a sacred trust. The suffering, 


starving millions of Europe have no ballot. Poor 
fellows! they have not even a bullet. Ballots 


and bullets! One typifies moral, the other brute 
force. One saves when it strikes, the other kills, 
One wounds, to have the wounded recover wiser 
and better ; the other digs a grave and buries with- 
out a coffin. A people who possess the ballot-box 
can well afford to stand criticism, if others choose 
to apply it. 

We are great in our industrial resources, There 
is less of want than with any other people. This 
arises not merely from the ease with which the 
necessaries of life are gotten, but from the readi- 
ness to labor—work not being undignified. Hence 
the natural resources of our land are being rapidly 
drawn out. Rail-roads and canals and plank-roads 
are traversing every part of our widely-extended 
area, and so founding for us and of us one great 
Republican Communion. 

We are great by our intelligence and honesty. 
Our schools—can they be sneered at? Our liter- 


ature—will it be much Jonger said we have none? . 


Our educated men—are they few? Our women 
of genius—have we none? Our mechanics—are 
there no inventors among them? Our poets— 
have they no name? Our churches—give they 
no facilities for hearing the Gospel? Our law- 







code—has it had no simplification? Our judges— / 
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are there elsewhere less yenal men on the bench 
than in the United States? Our slavery—God 
forgive us for that! It is the dark spot on our 
escutcheon ; but it must fade before the light, and 
heat, and Christian kindness of the days that are 
to come. os 

Let no citizen despair of the Republic. Let no 
man or woman be ashamed of their country, or 
its legitimate institutions. There are some things 
to regret. There are many to rejoice over. Each 
decade of our national life groups facts indicative 
of progress. Democracy—not a partisan nor a par- 
tial democracy—not a political or a social democ- 
racy—but democracy which recognizes the people 
as the source of power, and insists, that to wield 
that power wisely, education must be free, which 
urges on all the worth of intellectual and moral 
culture, and the necessity*of physical training. 
The democracy of Christianity is abroad; under 
its guidanee, there is no summit of greatness which 
the people of the United States may not confi- 
dently expect to reach. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL INFLUENCES. 


Iv our last article (see p. 80 of the Journat), 
we considered some remarkable psychological phe- 
nomena resulting from the imbibition of certain 
exciting substances, solid, fluid, or gaseous, into 
the human system, as illustrated in the history of 
the ancient oracles. Ifthe reader will accompany 
us a little farther in this branch of inquiry, we 
will not only promise him an introduction to some 
curious facts and laws with which modern mag: 
netists do not seem to be generally familiar, but 
will engage that our researches shall not be desti- 
tute of important practical bearings. 

With the use of nareotie medicaments in indu- 
cing certain preternatural developments of the 
faculties, accompanied with extraordinary visions, 
real or imaginary, the ancient priests and thau- 
maturgists or wonder-workers seem to have been 
generally familiar. It was stated in our last arti- 
cle, that the Delphic pythia prepared herself to 
utter her oracular responses, by drinking of the 
Castalian fountain, and inhaling the intoxicating 
vapor which arose from a fissure in the rocks over 
which the temple of Apollo was built. The pro- 
phetess of Colophon, according to Iamblichus, was 
prepared to utter her vaticinations by drinking 
from a fountain in a subterranean dwelling, in the 
waters of which some secret virtues were diffused, 
and the source of which it was not considered 
lawful for the common people to know. Before 
drinking of this water, however, she retired into 
solitude, and fasted a whole day and night. The 
prophetic woman of Branchide, according to the 
same writer, unfolded her interior light by dip- 
ping her feet and the borders of her garment in 
water, inhaling, at the same time, a vapor which, 
by some unexplained method, was made to arise 
from it. Pausanias favors us with an interesting 
account of the mysteries of the oracle of Tropho- 
nius, into which he was personally initiated. He 
tells us thaf the candidate for initiation was first 
kept for several days in a certain building de- 
signed for that purpose, where he was well sup- 
plied with animal food from the victims which 
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were sacrificed. (These meats might have been 
very easily drugged by the priests without the 
man’s knowledge.) After this, the candidate was 
brought by the sacrificers to the river Hereyna, 
where he was anointed with oil, and afterward 
washed by two boys, whom they called Mereu- 
ries, He was next made to drink of the water of 
Lethe (or forgetfulness), in order that he might 
become oblivious of all former objects of his pur- 
suit—and afterward was obliged to drink of 
the water of Mnemosyne (or memory), so that he 
might remember the objects which might present 
themselves on his descent into the eave in which 
the oracles were rendered. He then descended 
into the cave, prostrated himself upon the ground, 
and holding in his hands sops mixed with honey; 
he speedily fell into a trance, and obtained the 
object of his wishes. Afterward, and while still 
in a state of unconsciousness, he was questioned 
by the priests as to what he had seen or ‘heard, 
and his answers were recorded. (See Pausan. B. 
ix,, chap. xxxix.) 

Whether there was really any spiritual agency 
in all this, as there was believed to be, is a ques- 
tion which I do not propose now to discuss; but 
the reader will readily conceive that subtile sopo- 
rific ingredients secretly mixed with the various 
preparations which were used in the way of meats, 
beverages, unguents, &ec., might have played an 
important part in inducing this abnormal state. 

With arts of this kind, most of the ancient 
priests, magi, and wonder-workers of various 
countries were doubtless familiar. At first, the 
priests of each particular divinity, city, or na- 
tion, were disposed to keep these arts and mys- 
teries mostly to themselves, not allowing even 
priests of other orders to participate in the know- 
ledge of them; and they guarded them with 
a special care from the inquisitions of the com- 
mon people. In the process of subsequent revo- 
lutions, however, these priestly and magian orders 
were broken up, and the possessors of these arts, 
migrating to other countries, there frequently im- 
parted their knowledge to common people for 
money or other considerations. Thus a degenerate 
order of magicians arose, among which were pos- 
sessed many of the ancient secrets of producing 
curious psychological phenomena, which secrets 
consisted mostly in the application of narcotic 
substances in some form or other, together with 
different modes of applying what is now known 
as animal or human magnetism. These arts, for the 
most part secretly transmitted from generation to 
generation, thus filtered down through the ages in 
gradually modifying forms, and gave rise to the 
various forms of necromaney, and especially to 
those extraordinary half-illusive and half-real phe- 
nomena which became so conspicuous during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, under the name 
of “witcheraft.” For it should be remarked that 
the preternatural mental perceptions which, by 
these occult methods, were developed, were some- 
times zlusive, and sometimes real, with often such 
a mixture between the actual and the vividly 
imaginary, as to almost defy an attempt at dis- 
crimination. 

Benvenuto Cellini, in his autobiography, gives 
a curious account of two psychological exhibitions 
which he witnessed in the Coliseum at Rome, as 
given by a priest who was a necromancer. A 
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thousand grim devils were apparently called up 
from the “vasty deep,” and were seen crowding 
round the outside of the “magic circle” which had 
been drawn around the spectators for their pro- 
tection. 
tions, or appeared so to do, though the specta- 
tors did not all see and describe them alike—a 
circumstance seemingly not very favorable to the 
idea of the reality of the visions. 

What germs of reality may have been involved 
in these singular appearances, it is not our pur- 
pose at present to inquire; but a clue to a par- 
tial, if not entire, solution of the mystery is af- 
forded in the fact that these devils did not, in 
either case, begin to appear until after much time 
had been spent in the burning of “ assafcetida, 
several precious perfumes, and some compositions 
which diffused noisome odors.” These perfumes 
were all, doubtless, of a more or less narcotic na- 
ture, or a nature stupefying to the outer senses, 
and encouraging the development of the inner 
faculties. They were burned, be it observed, for 
the express purpose of “raising the devils ;” and 
after the vapors had been for a long time inhaled, 
and their intoxicating powers began to take ef- 
fect, the spectators, thus rendered nervously sus- 
ceptible, would naturally see such visions as ac- 
corded with their previously excited expecta- 
tions. On the same principle, persons whose 
nervous organizations are particularly sensitive, 
may be made to see any conceivable visions, even 
without having their susceptibilities increased by 
such narcotic preparations,—as is now well known 
to those who are familiar with the phenomena of 
electro-psychology, so called. These narcotics, 
however, supply the means of developing the sus- 
ceptibilities of those who cannot be influenced by 
the processes now ordinarily employed. 

It would appear that the so-called witches also 
would often induce this psychological, and par- 
tially, and sometimes perhaps wholly, clairvoyant 
state, by anointing themselves with a peculiar 
compound. They would thus throw themselves 
into a state of bodily slumber so profound, as to 
be insensible to blows, burns, aad prickings with 
sharp instruments; and after remaining so for sey- 
eral hours, would arouse and relate wonderful sto- 
ries of what they had seén and heard, some of 


which would afterwards be verified, and some 


would prove untrue. They were in the habit, 
while in this strange state, of meeting in imagina- 
tion, if not in spiritual reality, in some secluded 
place, with others of their own craft, and there 
indulging in various gratifications, and sometimes 
engaging in the performance of infernal ceremo- 
nies. In many instances, they confessed before 
magistrates that they had, by these ceremonies, 
caused the death of certain of their enemies, whom 
they named, though when inquiry was subsequent- 
ly made, these same persons were found to be liy- 
ing. They were generally under the delusion of 
supposing themselves bodily present at these se- 
cret conclaves, though some of them acknowledged 
that their spirits only were there. In whatever 
respects these assemblages were illusive, I think 
there is sufficient evidence that there was often a 
most remarkable magnetic sympathy between 
those who professed to compose them—a sympa- 
thy which enabled them to impress each other 
when their bodies were separated by long inter- 


These apparitions even answered ques- | 
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vening distances. That they were also able to 
abuse their extraordinary magnetic power some- 
times, to the injury of susceptible persons who 
were not initiated into their mysteries, is, I think, 
by no means incredible per se, to say nothing of 
the numerous facts and testimonies by which this 
seems to be proved. 

Many of these persons were able to command 
their extraordinary psychological powers without 
the aid of any of those potions, unguents, or fu- 
migations, which had such powerful influences 
upon the neryous system; but these prepara- 
tions were generally found efficient when their 
ends could not be accomplished in any other way. 

But psychological phenomena, as resulting from 
the imbibition of material substances, have been 
more recently, and perhaps more powerfully, ex- 
emplified in the experience of Monsieur Cahag- 
net, of Paris. After that eminent psychologist 
had vainly tried numerous experiments to pro- 
duce such a development of the interior faculties 
as would enable him to solve, to his own satis- 
faction, the question, What is man? he happened 
one day to see at an apothecary’s, on a card, the 
words “‘ Haschich d’Orient” (an Eastern prepara- 
tion of hemp). Having read of the powerful nar- 
cotie properties of this article, he purchased three 
— grammes of it, which he took ina cup of strong coffee. 
Of its effects, which did not begin to be felt until 
several hours afterwards, I condense his own de- 
- scription, as follows: 

“T then,” says he, “experienced a nervous sen- 
sation which seemed to me to drive my eyes out 
of their sockets. I saw the hearth vanish from my 
sight to a great distance; it appeared to descend 
into the street, which I quickly perceived to be 
full of public vehicles and the passengers who 
traversed it. ... Adéle was in front of me... 
So great a sympathy was then established between 
us two, that I was obliged to execute all the move- 
ments that she executed ; my chin appeared to me 
to make only one with hers—I laughed with her 
laugh, I spoke with her speech. What surprised 
me greatly was to see myself in a vast garden, and 
to hear myself spoken to outside of its walls, 
Adéle addressed some questions to me, and in or- 
der to reply to them, I found myself obliged to 
open the door. ... What amused me extremely, 
and subsequently attracted my attention and re- 
flection, was, that I thus found myself all that I 
looked at; and what seemed not less extraordi- 
nary, when I viewed a fagot of wood, I felt my- 
self transformed into all the pieces that composed 
it. Isaw outwardly the bark, and internally the 
veins and juices.... I had the consciousness of 
my entire individuality in their very narrowest 
pores. If my observation of details ceased, I found 
myself the entire object I gazed at.” 

The author states that he then re-entered his ma- 
terial body, from which his spirit had previously 
appeared detached. The return was attended by 
a powerful shock which caused the most intense 
pain. “The most beautiful spectacle that man has 
ever seen,” says he, ‘‘ was the reward of my suffer- 
ings—a vast panorama of all that I had seen, 
thought or known, in the course of my life, was 
represented in the most brilliant colors, in the 
form of transparent pictures, illuminated from be- 
hind by an incomparable light.... This state is 
so different from the material state, that it is 
wholly impossible, while subjected to its influence, 
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to appreciate the time that slips away, and the 
space that exists between the succession and con- 
tinuance of these images.... I found myself in 
the spots I desired to visit, without ceasing to ob- 
serve that I perceived them in myself—that they 
were my domain. I had got the solution I had 
been in search of ; I understood what man was—J 
was a universe in miniature; and I appreciated 
how it was that a clairvoyant could be in Egypt 
or China without journeying thither,” &c. 

Mons. Cahagnet subsequently tried the effects 
of Haschich, with like results, upon a number of 
his friends. The English translation of his book, 
in which these phenomena are described, bears the 
title of “ Tae Sanctuary or SprrituaLism.” The 
intelligent account which the author gives of his 
own experience, from which the above is extracted, 
cannot but be regarded as throwing important 
light upon the nature of the human soul, and _ its 
relations to outer objects. But I would advise the 
reader to be satisfied with the mere description of 
these phenomena, unless they can be reproduced 
in himself without a resort to these narcotic stimu- 
lants, which must necessarily be injurious. 

The drug which Cahagnet employed in these 
experiments seems to have had a very general ac- 
tion upon the faculties. That other articles act 
more specifically upon particular passions, the fol- 
lowing examples will show: In the medical de- 
partment of the French “Encyclopédie Méthodique, 
Art. Jusquiame (Henbane), is an account of a man 
and his wife, who, apparently without any suffi- 
cient cause, would invariably become violently en- 
raged at each other after working together for a 
while in a particular room, although in all other 
places they agreed very well. They at length, in 
their simplicity, concluded that the room was be- 
witched; but subsequent careful search discovered 
a package of henbane near a heated stove, which 
being removed, they afterwards agreed in that 
room as well as in any other. This leaves no doubt 
that their organs of combativeness were thus sin- 
gularly stimulated by inhaling the emanations of 
that deleterious substanee, which the presence of 
heat rendered more active. 

I have myself known a little girl of naturally 
mild disposition, to be transformed into a very 
fiend, by a few homeopathic doses of belladonna ; 
and am prepared, by these facts, to believe in 
much that has been said about the effects of p/il- 
ters, or potions causing love or hatred. Indeed, it 
is more than probable that each and every sub- 
stance in the exterior world corresponds to, and 
when imbibed into the human system, acts specifi- 
cally upon some one or more of the mental facul- 
ties or powers of physical life, and that outer 
things, so far as their nature is properly known, 
may thus be employed to regulate and harmonize 
the realm within, or to disorganize it, and destroy 
its harmony. Of this conclusion, many addi- 
tional proofs might be adduced ; but we conclude 
for the present, by simply suggesting the practical 
importance of a farther study of these relations 
between outer substances and inner faculties. The 
knowledge of these hings will doubtless suggest a 
scientific system of regimen and other physiologi- 
cal and psychological adaptations which will con- 
tribute to the unfolding of the highest possible de- 
gree of health, harmony and happiness. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


BY pe W. M. STEPHENS, 


Puysicat education is the education of the body. 
Moral education is the education of the sentiments 
and feelings, The physical body is the basis of the 
moral and intellectual man; for moral and intel- 
lectual qualities are manifested through a physical 
organ which partakes of the qualities of the whole 
body. Is the body feeble, so is the brain. Has 
disease fixed upon any part, the brain sympathizes 
with that part, and makes known to the conscious- 
ness of the individual some idea of the nature of 
the disease, The power of mental endurance can 
be told by the condition of the muscular system. 
All mind and feeling being manifested through a 
material organ, and being strong or weak, clear or 
dull, according to the condition of that organ, it 
becomes evident that the body is the basis of the 
man. It follows from this, then, that the first effort 
in the education of human beings should be di- 
rected towards the production of a well-developed, 
healthy body. 

From some cause or other, the education of the 
body has been almost entirely overlooked in the 
previous ages of the world. The mode of life pur- 
sued by our ancestors developed the physical man, 
and the natural instincts of human nature, in a 
rude state of society, led them to the chase, the 
athletic sport, and out-door pursuits. As society 
progressed, other influences were brought to bear 
to keep them in ignorance of the value of physi- 
eal education. Ascholastic philosophy taught that 
mind, in its manifestation, was independent of the 
body ; that the mind being the immortal soul, 
could not have a material basis. The body was 
considered the source of impure thoughts and emo- 
tions, and the best treatment that it deserved was 
to be made to do penance. This, or a similar phi- 
losophy, combined with a total ignorance of the 
true relation of mind and body, has tended to 
produce that almost universal neglect of physical 
education which we see manifested at the present 
day in families, schools and colleges. 

How great this neglect has been can better be 
told than how great it now is. The extent of an 
evil can be best seen when it has fully matured its 
fruits. To the neglect of the body our graveyards 
can testify by the thousands. From it the young, 
the beautiful, and the gifted come up to speak in 
a warning voice. They were the pride of their 
friends; took honors and prizes at school; bid fair 
for usefulness in life, but were cut off in its meri- 
dian, because of the ignorance of their instructors 
in causing them to violate God’s established laws. 
We are then told of the uncertainty of human life, 
and the mystery of God’s providence. 

With all deference to such teachers, we hold 
that human life is not so uncertain, and that God’s 
providence is not so mysterious. The existence 
and enjoyment of life is dependent upon physical 
laws, which, when understood and obeyed, life 
becomes a matter of absolute certainty to a good 
old age, and the providence of God becomes 
known. 

That the neglect of physical education is yet 
very great, we have much reason to believe. In 
very few of our schools in the land is any atten- 
tion given to air, exercise, food, clothing, sleep, 
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position in study, and other voluntary habits. In 
some schools a little physiolegy is taught, which 
little, however, is not practised. Anatomy, phy- 
siology, and the physical sciences are yet, as a 
general thing, almost entirely neglected in school 
education. At the domestic fireside the value of 
health and its conditions are not impressed upon 
the youthful mind. Violation of physical law is 
not taught as a sin, differing in degree according 
to the law violated, but still as much of a sin as 
the violation of any other law which God has re- 
vealed. The school, the family fireside, and the 
church pulpit, almost entirely neglect this subject. 
In this condition of things, we feel called upon to 
offer a few thoughts upon the blessing of health, 
and the means by which it is maintained, 2e., 
physical education, in hopes that by their perusal 
some mind may be awalsened to the vast impor- 
tance of the subject. 

The character of an individual is only in part 
determined by the size of the brain and its devel- 
opments. By them can be -told the individual’s 
particular character for honesty, benevolence, ven- 
eration, ete, ; but the activity of these organs, their 
power of endurance, the general strength of the 
intellect, and the vividness of the imagination can 
only be predicated upon the state of health and 
constitution of the individual. In a feeble, sickly 
body, the intellect of Webster becomes like a huge 
ship in the midst of the ocean, without sail or bal- 
last. In feebleness, this giant mind becomes dull 
and heavy, it moves slowly, the memory fails, the 
imagination dies, and genius wanders to some 
more genial spot. Each disease makes its particu- 
lar impression upon the mind, The aching tooth 
will rack it with pain, and the dyspeptic stomach 
fill it with gloom, doubt and indecision. Every 
disease of the body produces its peculiar sensation 
in the brain, manifested in all degrees of weakness, 
from a simple forgetfulness to idiocy, and from the 
sharp, darting pain to the delirium of the raving 
maniac. 

In a healthy body the mind is clear, calm, and 
vigorous; it judges calmly; it decides maturely. 
There is in it a feeling of strength and elasticity. 
The more vigorous the tone of health, the more 
vivid the thoughts, the stronger the mind, and the 
greater its power of endurance. It feels none of 
the pangs of disease. The performance of each 
function gives nothing but the most exquisite 
pleasure. Everything is presented to the mind 
through the glow of a vivid imagination, which 
causes the individual to rejoice in the goodness of 
that Creator who has crowned existence with such 
richness, happiness and pleasure. 

Health is more than genius. Genius is but the 
glare which a sickly body and a morbid tempera- 
ment cast over the ruins of a mighty intellect. 
Health is the steady blaze of the unclouded sun 
which blesses and vitalizes all upon whom it 
shines. Genius generally exists in a body fevered 
by the use of stimulants, as opium, brandy, tea, 
coffee, pork, spices, ete. Health, avoiding all 
these, rejoices ina calm and even tenor of thought, 
not elevated to ecstasies at one moment, or de- 
pressed to despair at another; not ruffled by trifles, 
not easily thrown off its guard. Health is more 
than genius—it is wisdom in thought, and power 
in action. — 

Health is the best inheritance. 


> 


It is an estate 
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for life which always yields a rich harvest to its | 


possessor. No parent can leave a better portion 
to his children, and no parent does what duty de- 
mands when he neglects any means within his 
power, of transmitting to his offspring a healthy 
and vigorous constitution. 
minishes in value in comparison with health—for 
with this all other can be acquired, and without 
it no other can be enjoyed. 

Health is the best of accomplishments, 
a “rosy cheek” and a “laughing eye” than the 
genius of an Orpheus in music, and of a Raphael 
in painting. A sickly person can be beautiful to 
no one of a healthy taste. If such a person is 
beautiful, it is only as the fever of disease imitates 
the glow of health. Sound, vigorous health must 
be the basis for excellence in every department of 
art. The eminent men of the day owe their posi- 
tion as much to the hardening discipline of their 
early life as to any other cause. 

Health is temperance. Whatever the excess of 
which the intemperate man is guilty, his physical 
frame must suffer in consequence. If he has taken 
alcohol, that arch destroyer of the human family, 
he cannot be in health until the human system 
has disposed of every particle of the poison. But 
there are other modes of intemperance which also 
reflect their consequences upon the system, and 
strike at the seat of life. Those persons who re- 
sort to the use of stimulants are not the strong 
and healthy. They have happiness in the vigor 
of their health, the activity of their spirits, and the 
calm buoyancy of their minds. It is the sick who 
carry within them the craving desire for stimu- 
lants; their feeble nerves are calling for energy 
which has been exhausted in some manner, and 
the unhappy mind, in seeking oblivion from its 
cares and woes and misery, plunges into the obli- 
vion caused by alcohol. 

Health is genius, beauty, power, wealth, and 
temperance. Not that it is always associated with 
these qualities, but these qualities can exist only 
in an imperfect degree without it. It makes a 
large proportion of all that is appreciated and 
valued in human life and in human character. 

How far it is a protection from crime, and a 
guarantee of a virtuous life, it would be difficult 
to tell, but we are inclined to the opinion, that all 
absolute criminality is either the immediate or re- 
mote result of disease. It is immediate in inflam- 
ing the brain and depriving the individual of self- 
control, by destroying the balance of the organs 
of the mind. Its remote influence is seen in the 
production of brains which are so defective as to 
want, in a greater or less degree, the moral senti- 
ments. Some crimes we know are always more 
liable to be committed by the weak and the op- 
pressed. In persons of defective brain, a state of 
want, combined with feebleness, often renders 
them unable to resist the temptation to lie, to 
forge, and to steal. 

Again, all sickness is but the evidence of violated 
physical law by the individual or by his ancestors. 
And what is crime but the violation of those more 
important relations which the individual sustains 
to society and to government? Ail laws of being 
are God’s laws, and he has appointed his penalty 
for their violation. Society has only made a clas- 
sification of them by calling them physical, moral, 
@nd civil. The violation of either kind produces 





All other wealth di-_ 


Better . 





disorder, derangement, disease. 
derangement is more manifest in the individual, 
in the other in society. 

It is true that the gist of an offence against. civil 
law consists in a wilful and premeditated disobe- 
dience, but it is also a maxim of the law that 
“legis ignorantia non excusat.” Is it not as rea- 
sonable to presumea knowledge of God’s physical 
law, as it is of his civil law ? 

In the foregoing we have endeavored to show 
how the welfare of the individual and society is 
connected with that physical education which 
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will secure general health by an obedience to — 
_ physical law. Before we can have intelligent and | 
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conscientious obedience the Jaw must be known, [ ; 


Having thus fairly opened this subject, we hopeto 


resume it on afuture occasion. [Forest City, V. Y. 





PHRENOLOGY AND MATRIMONY, 


Tue following test of Pe and its value | 


in forming the most important relation in life, 
requires a brief explanation. A few months since, 


a stranger wrote to Mr. L. N. Fowler, from a dis- |} .. 


tance, requesting a written opinion of a person 
from the sizes of the organs, ag marked by some 
other phrenologist, which the writer inclosed. 
He made no statement, except that the person was 
a female; and the opinion was written by infer- 
ence from the figures indicating the size of the 
phrenological organs. It was as follows: 

“Tf the size of the organs be correctly given, 
the following must be the character of the person: 


“She has very strong passions and impulses, — 


without restraining power or refinement of feel- 
ing. . She has strong sexual and social impulses, is 
somewhat fond of children, but more fond of com- 
pany—will seek male, rather than female com- 
pany, and prefer home to going abroad. She is 


exceedingly combative, irritable and contrary, 


and when excited, quite passionate. She can be 
very energetic and forcible; is acquisitive, and 
liable to be selfish, except towards those whom 
she loves. She is open-hearted, and likely to be 
indiscrete in expressing her feelings, yet is some- 
what watchful, evasive and suspicious, and cannot 
endure to be found fault with. . She is dictatorial, 
and will not submit to dictation; is liable to be 
very stubborn and unyielding, especially if op- 
posed. Her moral faculties are full, and if cir- 
cumstances are fayorable to their exercise, may 
have a modifying influence, though they do not 
control the conduct. At times she may be quite 
respectful and obedient, but not uniformly so. 
She does not really lack kindness, but would 
exhibit more love than sympathy, and at times is 
liable to show more temper and stubbornness than 
either. She is almost destitute of skill and inge- 
nuity—could not learn a complicated trade—has 
but an average degree of taste and refinement of 
feeling, lacks the power to appreciate the sublime, 
cannot take into the mind an enlarged or sublime 
idea, and is quite defective in the power to copy, 
imitate or mimic; but laughs heartily ; is fond of 
physical sports and that kind of fun that excites 
the feelings. Observation is rather full, but is not 
very expert in committing to memory, in remem- 











Vy Soe, : 
| ~ bering countenanees, or in idee of pro reations 
4 Fe Ahe lacks the power to balance and keep the cen- 
| tre of gravity, is liable to stumble, is a poor judge 
_ of colors—but neat, fond of order, and capable of 
keeping things in their place; is very poor in 
figures, and could not succeed in mathematics, 
She has a fair memory of events and of places, 
and can remember ages and time when, and ap- 
pointments. Musical talent is wanting—has fair 
powers of conversation, but not copious; is lack- 
ing in the ability to think, understand, compre- 
hhend, compare or appreciate, or appropriate 
thoughts and principles. ‘She lacks sagacity and 
in ntuition, and i is not particularly agreeable and 
pliable.” Paper Foret af Stead 
This written shetnctee was sent to the person 
requesting it. The following is his reply: 


Re ‘February 11, 1853. 
Mr. L. N. Fowtrr, ; 

_ Dear Sin :—I have received your deseription of 
} the character indicated by the chart I sent you. I 
- must say it is correct, almost to the very letter. I 
could not have described it half go correctly my- 
self 


i acknowledge with much regret, and some 
shame, that the person described isa woman (then 
ni & widow,) to whom I was married last May, after 
| hi recommendations from respectable men, 
J “whose acquaintance, like mine, proved to have 
ia been partial. My family being in rather strait- 
ened circumstances, (owing to the death of my 
wife,) advised a rather hasty marriage. You 
. i see the result, for she is all that you have said. 
oN othing pleases her more than a minute at a time. 
She is always suspicious (jealous), and lives upon 
_ the faults of others. She is so restless that she has 
been noted for jumping out of her bed in her 
sleep, complaining of something wrong; and so 
contrary, that she would go up Niagara Falls 
_backwards!! I have often heard her wish her 
children dead, (how must I and mine fare?) yet 
she thinks very much of them. She always justi- 
| fies herself, and condemns everybody else. She 
| cannot construct anything—cannot even knit a 
| mitten, and will not be shown, advised or in- 
— structed. 

Now, dear sir, what shall I do with such a 
piece of furniture? Oh, that I had sent the chart 
to you in season! Oh, Mr. F., publish this cir- 
eumstance as a warning to others. But what shall 
I do with this loving bird? (for she is exceed- 
ingly loving sometimes,) what shall I do with 
her ? 


My friends say that they will believe no more 
in my Phrenology, because I have been deceived 
with it all [no fault of Phrenology evidently], 
but I want this printed in your excellent Jour- 
NAL, a3 @ Warning. Respectfully yours, 
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as 


A Supscoriper, 


OO 1 oS? 


Wonrk is the order of this day. The slow penny 
is surer than the quick dollar. The slow trotter 
will out-travel the fleet racer. Genius darts, flut- 
ters, and tires; but perseverance wears and wins, 
The all-day horse wins the race. The afternoon 
man wears off the laurels. The last blow finishes 

the nail.— Hopes and Helps. 





































parison and Benevolence, 


HUMAN NATURE, 


For several years phrenologists have recognized 
an organ for the manifestation of the intuitive 
perception of character, and they have given it 
the name of ‘‘Human Nature,” or the power to 
judge of character at sight. Old Hays, as he was 
called, the late high constable of New York, was 
widely known for his ability to detect, at sight, 
every rogue that came under his his eye, regard- 
less of his fine orplain appearance, and he had a 
large development of this organ, which is situated 
in the middle line of the forehead between Com- 
The action of the fa- 
culty is’ beautifully illustrated in the following 
lines, yet their author could not fathom the reason 
of our preferences and aversions ; 


LIKING AND DISLIKING. 


Ys who know the reason, tell me 
. How it is that instinct still 
Prompts the heart to like—or like not— 
At its own capricious will ? 
Tell me by what hidden magie 
Our impressions first are led 
Into liking—or disliking— 
Oft before a word is said ? 
Why should smiles sometimes repel us ? 
Bright eyes turn our feelings cold? 
What is that which comes to tell us 
All that glitters is not gold? 
Oh—no feature, plain or striking, 
But a power we cannot shun, 
Prompts our liking or disliking, 
Ere acquaintance hath begun. 
Is it instct—or some spirit 
Which protects us—and controls 
Every impulse we inherit 
By some sympathy of souls ? 
Is it instinct ?—Is it nature ? 
Or some freak or fault of chance, 
Which our liking—or disliking — 
Limits to a single glance? \ 
Like presentiment of danger, 
Though the sky no shadow flings ; 
Or, that inner sense, still stranger, 
Of unseen—unuttered things ? 
Is it—oh, can no one tell me— 
No one show sufficient cause 
Why our liking—or disliking— 
Have their own distinctive laws ? 

The power to understand character is the secret 
of the matter. We like, instantly, those for whom 
we have an affinity, and dislike those for whom 
we have little or none, and that too without being 
able to render a reason for our preferences and 
aversions, Persons who are very unlike, often 
mutually concieve for each other very strong at- 
tachment. The world wonders, and they, reason- 
ing on the subject, are equally puzzled to account 
for it. Extremes of mind or of body often recog- 

ize, respectively, their fellow in the opposite ex- 
treme, and in their union realize a medium as in 
chemical affinities. Thus, physically, the tall and 
short, the light and dark—and, mentally, the 
brave and cautious, the talkative and taciturn, the 
ideal and practical unite in lasting and valuable 
attachments. The parties are suited, but the world 
calls their union ridiculous, 





oe 


"THE course pursued by about half of the world, 
might be well described by this “see-saw,” get sick 
and take drugs, get sick and take drugs. Hopes 
and Helps. 
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A Srv To Be Sick.—We are ashamed of our sins, ay 
and try to hide them from the world. When we 
deceive, lie, cheat, or steal, we seek to conceal our 
wickedness from the eye of our fellows, We are 
ashamed of it. We ought to be just as much 
ashamed of our diseases, of our corruptions of body; 
for they are both transgressions of the laws of God, 
which we are under the highest moral obligations 

Fruits or Goop Company.—It is an authentic 
anecdote of the late Dr. Nathaniel Bowdich, that 
when, at the age of twenty-one years, he sailed on 
an East India voyage, he took pains to instruct 





to obey. Our consciences should rebuke us just as 
severely for being sick, as for being wicked ; for 
both unfit us alike for the performance of a8 du- 
ties to God and man.—Hopes and Helps, 


the crew of the ship in the art of navigation. Every 
sailor on board during that voyage, became after- 
wards a captain of a ship. Such are the natural 
consequences of associating with a man whose mind 
is intent upon useful knowled ge, and whose actions 
are born of benevolenc : 

Userun Poursurr.—Every youth should be edu- 
cated for a particular purpose and in a particular 
manner, which should be determined by his natural 
capacities and the object he has in life. 








Cuents uf the Aanth. 


DOMESTIC. 


—— 





PoriricaL.—The Extra Session of the U.S. Senate, which 
has been chiefly devoted to acting on the nominations by 
the President, adjourned on the 11th ult. Hon. James 
Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, has received the appointment 
of Minister to the Court of St. James. Hon. Pierre Soule, of 
Louisiana, has resigned his seat in the Senate, haivng ac- 
cepted the office of Minister to Spain. With the exception 
of the appointments to office, the political events of the past 
month are almost entirely ey oid of interest. 

THE wife of ex-President Fillmore died at Washington, on 
the 30th of March, of an affection of the lungs. The cats 
adjourned immediately, as a mark of respect for her memo- 
ry, and the public offices were closed. President Pierce 
addressed a touching letter of condolence to Mr. Fillmore. 
The remains of Mrs. Fillmore were conveyed to Buffalo for 
interment. Mrs. Fillmore was the daughter of Rev. Lemuel 
Powers, of Aurora, Cayuga county, in this § State, where she 
was married to Mr. Fillmore, then a young lawy' er, just be- 
ginning the practice of his profession, in 1826. 

Tae Capiver.—Marcy and Guthrie are well advanced in 
years, having been born near the close of the last century ; 
Cushing is fifty-two ; Davis must be near fifty ; McClelland 
is forty-five ; Dobbin and Campbell are about forty. Section- 
ally, the ee States are represented by three, and the free 
States by four members, the President also being from the 
North, - 

CONSIDERABLE excitement has been produced by the pro- 
ceedings of the U.S. Sloop of War Cyane, at ‘San Juan de 
Nicaragua, in connection with a dispute between the author- 
ities of that city and the Nicaragua Transit Company. The 
following version of the affair is given, as from a reliable 
source ; 


“Tn the month of February the municipal council of San 
Juan, in consequence of some dispute with the Nicaragua 
Transat Company, passed an order for the demolition of the 
depot and buildings of the company, situated on Punta Are- 
nas, opposite the city. This order was partially carried into 
effect on the 21st of February. Meanwhile, on the 10th of 
March, the U. 8. sloop-of-war Cyane, Captain George N. 
Hollins, commanding, arrived at San Juan, under orders to 
cruise in that vicinity. Immediately, Captain Hollins was 
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served with a protest from the agent of the Transit Company 
against the order of the council of San Juan, and witha 
request to protect its property from further depredation. 
Accordingly, he dispatched Lieutenant Green with a remon- 
strance to the council against any additional outrage on the 
property of the Transit Company ; but the council replied 
that they would complete the destruction of the buildings at 
eleven o’clock on the next day, 11th of March. Captain 
Hollins then made a protest in person to the council against 
their threats, but with no better result. Learning that the 
people of Nicaragua were proceeding to the destruction of 
the buildings of the company, he dispatched a detachment 
of marines for their protection. Being forbidden by the 
guard to disturb the buildings, the Nicaraguans desisted 
from their purpose and dispersed. In consequence of their 
repulse, the council of San Juan abdicated their functions. 
Captain Hollins deemed it necessary to continue the protec- 
tion of the company’s property ; and on the application of 
an American citizen, who had suffered some outrages from 
the Nicaraguans, he issued a proclamation, warning them 
in no manner to molest the persons or property of foreigners 


resident in San Juan.’’ 
oes 


Usnazy .—A letter from the Hungarians of New-Buda con- 
tradicts the repert of their intended removal to Texas. 
Ujhazy alone, having sold his land toa German Emigrant 
Society, leaves in the spring, with his family, for San Anto- 
nio, in the neighborhood of which place he has purchased 
some hundreds of acres of land. The Hungarians have 
elected Joseph Majthenyi, formerly member and Secretary 
in the Upper House of Hungary, their Chairman, in place of 
Ujhazy. 


TERRIBLE STEAMBOAT ACCIDENT.—Turrty-six Lives Losr.—A 
terrible steamboat disaster occurred in Galveston Bay on 
the night of 28rd March. The steamers Neptune and Farmer 
were racing from Houston to Galveston, when the latter 
exploded, killing the captain, clerk, and second engineer. 
Thirteen of the crew, and about twenty passengers, Were 
also either killed or missing, and twenty passengers, mostly 
ladies, were saved. ’ 





THE sculptor Launitz has completed the block of marble 
designed for contribution by the city of New York to the 
Washington Monument in Washington. This block of mar- 
ble was quarried at Lee, in the State of Massachusetts. It 
is eight feet in width, and four feet six inches in height, and 
weighs about four tons. It bears the arms of the city of 
New York, in alto relievo, surrounded by a wreath of min- 
gled oak and laurel leaves, and surmounted by a large eagle 
standing on a globe. The border represents bundles of rods 
encircled by a band, denoting that ‘‘in union there is 
strength.”? The inscription consists simply of the words, 
“Corporation of the City of New York,’’ in raised letters. 
The total cost of the marble and workmanship is said to be 
about $2,500. 


Tue Astronomer, Dr. B. A. Gould, Jr., now connected 
with the United States Coast Survey, is engaged in a series 
of highly important experiments, having for their object the 
determination of the velocity of the electric current over the 
telegraph wires. For this purpose a circuit is formed of 
immense length, extending from this city to Petersburg, 
Va., and back, several times, so as to form an unbroken 
line of two or three thousand miles in length. Few can ap- 
preciate the difficulties to be overcome, and the delicate 
manipulations required in an experiment of this magnitude, 
having for its object the determination of a velocity of some 
fifteen or sixteen thousand miles in a second of time. Dr. 
Gould had already been engaged in a series of experiments 
of this nature in connection with the late lamented §. C. 
Walker, and the results now to be obtained will be looked 
for with great interest throughout the scientific world. 





Curves Inpustry.—There is a building in San Francisco, 
of 100 feet front, 80 feet deep, and four stories high, all 
of solid granite, which was put up in Canton, block by 
block, by Chinese workmen ; and the blocks being all num- 
bered, the building was taken down, conveyed to Califor- 
nia, and re-erected in San Francisco by the same hands. 





Mr. John B. Graham, whose name is intimately associa- 
ted with various philanthropic institutions, was found dead 
in bed, at his residence in Brooklyn. His decease, it is sur- 
mised, was caused by apoplexy, having retired the night 
previous in his usual good health. In conjunction with his 
brother, the late Augustus Graham, the deceased projected 





and contributed towards the erection of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute, the home for aged and indigent females, and the 
Brooklyn City Hospital, all of which he also endowed with 
the means to put them into successful operation. Mr. Gra- 
ham was a native of Scotland, and emigrated to this coun- 
try a number of years since, when quite a young man. 

ABNER CURTIS, a great shoe manufacturer at East Abing- 
ton, Mass., proposes to some twenty or thirty young men in 
his employ, that if they will, by prudence and economy, re- 
spectively save one hundred dollars the current year, and 
commit matrimony before the first day of January next, he 
will make them each a New Year’s present of a house lot, 
and one hundred dollars in cash, to aid,them in the erection 
of a cottage upon the same. 

THE concert of Miss Greenfield, the ‘‘ Black Swan,” at 
Metropolitan Hall, drew a large audience. She was most 
enthusiastically received. Many present were evidently 
taken by surprise, and seemed unable to repress expressions 
of admiration. 


A Vircinis Corn-Fiecp.—There is a corn-field on the Roan- 
oke river, at the place where it is crossed by the Weldon and 
Portsmouth railroad, which is ten miles long, and as wide 
as the low grounds of the river are broad. The little patch 
of corn is worked by a man named Pollock, who owns two 
thousand slaves to work it. 

ATMOSPHERIC TELEGRAPH.—Mr. I. S. Richardson, of Boston, 
has invented a machine for the transportation of letters, 
packages, &c., through a lead tube, one inch in diameter, 
and twenty feet long. The letter or package to be con- 
veyed is folded and placed in a bag attached to a plunger, 
and is propelled by pressure of air. An Atmospheric Tele- 
graph Company has already been formed, and a line is to be 
erected between Boston and New York, having stations at 
Worcester, Springfield, &c. Mr. Richardson is very confi- 
dent that by means of the tube letters can be conveyed to 
New York in less than fifteen minutes! or as speedily as 
business is done now by telegraph. 





Tur King of Sweden has ordered that the Swedish Navy 
co-operate with Lieut. Maury, of the United States Navy, 
by making observations for his wind and current charts. 
These observations are to be kept in the form of the ‘‘ Ab- 
stract Log,”’ prescribed by Lieut. Maury. These to be sent 
to the Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, and after having 
been discussed by that body, the results are to be commu- 
nicated to the Superintendent of the National Observatory 
at Wasington. ; 





THE CLERGY AND Sprrir RApPINGs.—Rey. Charles Beecher, 
of Newark, was some time since designated by the 
Brooklyn Association of Congregational Ministers to in- 
vestigate and report upon the phenomena of our day, 
currently characterized as ‘‘Spiritualism,’’? and some- 
times as ‘‘ SpiritRappings.’’ Mr. Beecher accordingly de- 
voted many weeks to the requisite investigation, and has 
summed up his observations and reasonings thereon in a 
Report, which (by reason of the author’s recent departure 
for Europe) was read in his behalf by his brother, Rey. 
Thomas K. Beecher, of Williamsburg, at a meeting of the 
Association. 

Mr. Beecher supposes that these ‘‘ Rappings’”’ are not 
the product of mere juggle, or intentional imposture, nor of 
some hitherto latent action of Electricity, Magnetism, or 
any other natural and physical force ; but that they are 
caused by the spirits of the departed, not by the spirits of 
the blessed. They are essentially one with the demonic pos- 
session whereof the Gospels often speak—that is, by the 
control and use of the bodily organs of living human beings 
by disembodied human spirits, incorrectly termed ‘“ devils ’’ 
in our English version of the Scriptures. The fact of the 
evil character of these modern spirits is demonstrated by 
their general denial of the inspiration of the Bible, of the 
great fundamentals of Evangelical Christianity, their disin- 
clination toward vital piety, &c., &c. We have in the Bible 
an infallible test of spiritual pretensions, and whatever con- 
tradicts any portion of that Book, or denies the authority 
and obedience due to the revealed Word of God, is thereby 
proved false and diabolic. 

How far this clerical hypothesis can be sustained, must 
be left to the good sense of our readers. 

Rev. Dr. Wayland, President of Brown University, has 
been examining the table-tipping experiments, usually attri- 


» 


buted to electricity of spirits. He decides that it is not elec- 
tricity, but thinks that it is governed by some heretofore 
undiscovered law of nature. 








FOREIGN. 


_—— 


From Mrxico.—General Santa Anna has been recalled 
from his banishment by a large majority of the several 
states of the Mexican republic, to put himself at the head of 
the nation, and rescue their politics from inextricable con- 
fusion. Perhaps he will follow the example of Soulouque 
and Bonaparte, and get himself proclaimed Emperor. The 
General arrived at Havana, March 28th, with his wife and 
daughter, and a large suite of Mexican officers. One of the 
journals of that city makes the following remark to show 
that he has profited by experience, and is now fully pre- 
pared to govern the country : 

“The question of race, in all its magnitude, rules in the 
mind of the future government, and may suggest the neces- 
sity of a system analogous to the disposition of our ideas for 
the purpose of re-organizing the country. A little firmness, 
in which we have confidence, and the frank operation of 
those who desire the salvation of their country, offer the 
only and by no means desperate medium of successfully 
passing through the terrible crisis which threatens Mexico.” 

Tur advices from Paris state that Louis Napoleon had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the consent of the Pope to visit Paris in 
May next, to perform the Imperial Coronation, Austria and 
Russia having relaxed their opposition. A Republican de- 
monstration, such as has never been seen since the coup 
@ etat, took place in Paris, on the 13th of March, when 
‘nearly 20,000 men assembled and marched in procession as 
a cortege of the funeral of Madame Raspail, wife of the 
celebrated State prisoner of that name. A detachment of 
cavalry and an immense force of Sergens de Ville prevented 
any speeches over the grave. The proceedings were con- 
ducted with perfect quietness. The immense line of men, 
five deep, marched with uncovered heads, and in solemn 
silence, past the Column of Liberty, on the Place de la Bas- 
tile. This demonstration shows the great influence still ex- 
ercised by Raspail, as a Republican leader. 

Tren or a dozen rooms in the Prince of Wales’s Tower of 
Windsor Castle were destroyed by fire on the night of the 
19th of March. Cause of the accident supposed to be the 
overheating of a flew. The rooms burned were occupied as 
private apartments by the Royal family. 





Sm John Franklin has now been absent nearly eight 
years, since which time fifteen expeditions have been en- 
gaged in search of him, at an expense of four million 
dollars. 


Tur plate in the cabin of the steamer “ Victoria,’? wreck- 
ed near Howth, on the coast of Ireland, has been recovered 
by a diver ; but the man protests that nothing in the world 
would induce him to go down a second time, as the scene 
in the cabin was the most horrible he ever witnessed. He 
thought he had entered a wax-work exhibition, the corpses 
never having removed from their positions since the vessel 
went down. There were some eighteen or twenty persons 
in the cabin, one and all of whom seemed to be holding con- 
versation with each other ; and the general appearance of 
the whole scene was so life-like, that he was almost inclin- 
ed to believe some were yet living. 





Toe CaLoric ENGINE IN France.—M. Leon Foucault, the 
discoverer of the apparatus which exhibits the motion of the 
earth, has published a long article upon Ericsson’s Hot Air 
Engine, in which he recognizes as fully possible, the supe- 
riority over steam, which Capt. Ericsson and his friends 
claim for the new motor. The great feature of the inven- 
tion he considers to be the Regenerator, and says that 
though the machine may not at once become the rival of 
steam in point of power and speed, there will still be nothing 
to deduct from the admiration he expresses for the beauty 
of this conception, and for the genius of the celebrated 
Swedish engineer. 





Somz French savans have resolved to assemble in Paris a 
congress of philologists, from the different countries of 
Europe, to discuss questions relative to different languages, 
and to prepare the way for establishing, if possible, a uni- 
versal alphabet, as the first step towards the creation of a 
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universal language. 
requested. 


The presence of foreign linguists is 


A COMPLETE, minute and exact map of France is about 
to be terminated, after thirty-five years’ incessant labor, 
and at an expense of nearly £400,000. It has been executed 
by the officers of the staffand engineers. It is the grandest 
work of the kind ever undertaken in any country of the 
world. j 


Tar French courts do not allow milkmen to sell water for 


milk. A farmer of Corbeil, who had been sending milk to 


Paris, or what pretended to be milk, when one-third of it 
was water, was recently fined a hundred francs, and sen- 
tenced to a month’s imprisonment. 

How Haynav Direp.—General Haynau’s death was quite 
unexpected. On Saturday the 12th March, he joined the cir- 
cle of Generals who had assembled to congratulate the Em- 
peror at the Bellaria, and attracted the particular notice of 
his Majesty, who addressed him on passing with ‘A greet- 
ing to you, General,’’ (Gruss sie, Herr General.) On Sun- 
day he was at the Mercantile Union, as usual. At midnight 
he returned to Munsch’s Hotel, where he was lodging, and 
soon retired to rest. At half-past one he summoned his valet, 
and directed him to fetch him a glass of water, as he felt 
unwell. When the man returned, he found his master 
gasping for breath ; in short, in the agonies of death. Medi- 
cal assistance was immediately called in, and an attempt 
to take blood from the General’s arm was made, but in vain. 
Genera] Haynau had ceased to be. It is stated that the 
visit to Vienna, which was destined to be his last, was un- 
dertaken with the purpose of offering again his active ener- 
gies in the hanging and shooting service of his sovereign. 





From Pesth, March 1, it was stated that Noszlopy, chief of 
guerillas, and three of his accomplices, one of whom was 
tutor to Kossuth’s children, were to be executed on the 3d, 
‘Accounts of the 5th say that the execution took place at Pesth 
on the day specified, the victims being Charles Juhbal, ex- 
tutor to Kossuth’s family, Charles Andrasffy von Deven- 
yujfala, Caspar Noszlopy, and Samuel Sarkozy. ' Andrasffy 
was shot in the Neugebaude, and the other three hanged at 
the usual place of execution before the Ulloer gate. A 
great crowd attended. Sarkozy suffered first, then Juhbal. 
Naszlopy, the last, says the Presse, was the only one who 
showed no repentance. 


— 


DESTRUCTIVE AVALANCHE IN THE PYRENEES.—An enormous 
avalanche of snow fell a few weeks ago from one of the 
high mountains at Reboul, department of the Ariege. Itswept 
‘away crops, trees, and detached houses, and completely buri- 


eed the hamlet, with all its population. Four hundred men from 


the adjacent villages assembled, and after a great deal of labor 

succeeded in rescuing twelve persons ; they were all sadly 
bruised and partly frozen, but it is hoped they will recover. 
Nine dead bodies, three of them children, were dug out of 
the ruins, as were also a number of horses and oxen. The 
amount of loss was very great. A letter from Bareges, of 
the 10th, states that two avalanches-had fallen from the 
mountains of Midau (Hautes-Pyrenees) in the preceding 
week, and crushed a number of houses. It is believed that 
twelve houses at least have been destroyed. 





AUSTRALIAN GotD.—The total number of ounces of gold 
brought into Melbourne during the last eleven months of 
1852, was 2,081,676, worth £8,300,000 sterling. Jn addition, 
about £1,060,000 have been sent to the adjoining colony of 
South Australia, and an equal sum has probably been re- 
tained in the pockets of the miners, while the large quanti- 
ties brought down to the city by private individuals return- 
ing home must also be added. The total production for the 
year cannot have been much less than £15,000,000 or 
£16,000,000 sterling, or about $80,000,000, 

Naw Rar Roaps.—The Auburn Advertiser says that the 
present year will be marked by the construction of the Lake 
Ontario, Auburn and New York Railroad—a Railroad com- 
mencing at Fair Haven, on Lake Ontario, and extending 
southward through the city of Auburn, and uniting with 
another road which extends to Owego, and with an exten- 
sion to be made from Owego via Scranton, to the Delaware 
Water Gap, and there uniting with one fork to New York 
City, and with another to Philadelphia. Distance to New York 
293 miles, to Philadelphia 287. This will afford the shortest 
route from the great metropolis to Lake Ontario and the 
Canadas. 


Miscellany. 





HOW TO GET TO NEW YORK. 


For the benefit of such of our readers as may have occa- 
sion to come to our Metropolis from various parts of the 
country, we give the following table of Routes, Distances 
and Fares. In regard to local railway, steamboat and 
stage-coach lines, distant from the city, our readers can in- 
form themselves more easily than we can procure the 
information. We can only give the great routes from a few 
principal points, East, West, North and South. 


J. From Porrnanp (Marve). 1. Boston and Maine Rail- 
road. To Dover, 48 miles, $1.53 ; to Lawrence (Mass.), 88 
miles, $2.13 ; to Boston, 114 miles, $2.18. 

2. Boston and Worcester Railroad. 
miles, $1.15. 

3. Western Railroad. To Springfield, 54 miles, $1.50. 

4. New Haven, Hartford, and Springfield Railroad. To 
Hartford, 26 miles, $0.75 ; to New Haven, 62 miles, $1.75. 

5. New York and New Haven Railroad. To Bridgeport, 
18 miles, $0.50 ; to Norwalk, 82 miles, $0.90 ; to New York, 
76 miles, $1.50. 


From Boston. If you choose, you may come to New 
York very pleasantly by way of Long Island Sound. 

1. Fall River Railroad. To Fall River, 54 miles, $1.35. 

2. New York, Newport and Boston Steamer Line. Steam- 
ers Bay State or Empire State to New York. The fare 
through, from Boston to New York,is $ 4.50. 

II. From Concorp (N. H.) 1. Concord Railroad. To 
Nashua, 35 miles, $0.90. 

2. Nashua and Lowell Railroad. To Lowell, 15 miles, 
$0.40. 

3. Boston and Lowell Railroad. To Boston, 26 miles, $0.65. 
[From Boston as before (1.).] 


To Worcester, 45 


I. From Monrrean (CanapA). 1. Champlain and St. 
Lawrence Railroad. To Rouse’s Point, 47 miles, $1.50. 

2, Vermont Central Railroad. To Burlington, (Vt.), 438 
miles, $1.15. 

3. Rutland Railroad. To Rutland, 67 miles, $2.00. 

4, Western Vermont Railroad. To Troy, 83 miles, $2.55. 

5. Hudson River Railroad. To East Albany, 6 miles ; to 
Hudson, 34 miles, $0.60 ; to Pougheepsie, 75 miles, $1.10 ; 
to New York, 150 miles, $1.56. 

Passengers can leave Montreal in the morning, and reach 
this city on the evening of the same day. 


IV. From Osweco. 1. Oswego and Syracuse Railroad. 
To Syracuse, 35 miles, $1.00. 

2. Syracuse and Utica Railroad. To Utica, 53 miles, 
$1.06. 

3. Utica and Schenectady Railroad. To Schenectady, 78 
miles, $1.56. 

4, Albany and Schenectady Railroad. To Albany, 17 
miles, $0.50. [From Albany as before (III.).] 

V. From Rocuesrer. Rochester and Syracuse Railroad. 
To Syracuse, 104 miles, $2.60. [From Syracuse as before 
(IV.).J 

VI. From Burrato. 1. Buffalo and N. Y. City Railroad. 
To Attica, 32 miles, $0.65 ; to Portage, 62 miles, $1.25 ; to 
Hornellsville, 92 miles, $1.80. 

2. Erie Railroad. To New York, 842 miles, $6.50. 
‘‘Through tickets’? from Buffalo to New York are only 
$7.80. 

VII. From Pirrssurc. 1. Philadelphia and Pennsylvania 
Railroac Route. To Holidaysburg, 119 miles, $5.40; to 
Lewistown, 195 miles, $7.70; to Harrisburg, 256 miles, 
$9.00 ; to Philadelphia, 363 miles, $11.00. 

2. New York and Philadelphia Railroad Line. To Tren- 
ton, 29 miles, $0.75 ; to Princeton, 39 miles, $1.00 ; to New 
Brunswick, 55 miles, $2.25 ; to New York, 87 miles, $3.00. 

VUI. From Creveranp (On10). Cleveland and Pittsburg 
Railroad. To Alliance, 58 miles, $1.70; to Pittsburg (Ohio 
and Penna. Railroad), 82 miles, $——- [From Pittsburg as 
before (VII.).] 

IX. From Cuicaco (Itt.). 1. Michigan Central Railroad. 
To Michigan City, 54 miles, $1.70 ; to Kalamazoo, 140 miles, 
$3.90 ; to Detroit, 278 miles, $7.00. 

2. By steamer to Cleveland or to Buffalo. 
land or Buffalo as before (VI. and VIIL).] 


- X. From Civcinatt, Cincinnati, Columbus and Cleveland 


[From Cleve- 





Railroad Route. To Xenia, 65 miles, $1.90 ; to Columbus, 
120 miles, $3.50; to Cleveland, 255 miles, $750. {From 
Cleveland as before (VIIL.).] 

XI. From Cnartestoy. 1. Wilmington and Charleston 
Steamship Line. To Wilmington (N. C.), 180 miles, $——. 

2. Washington and Wilmington Railroad Route. To Wel- 
don, 162 miles, $5.00 ; to Richmond, 248 miles, $9.00 ; to 
Washington, 378 miles, $14.00. 

8. Washington and Baltimore Railroad. To Baltimore, 38 
miles, $1.80. 

4. Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad. To 
Wilmington (Del.), 70 miles, $2.60; to Philadelphia, 98 
miles, $3.10. [From Philadelphia as before (VII.).] 
‘‘ Through tickets’? from Charleston to New York are only 
$20.00. 

If the traveller likes a sea voyage, and does not desire to 
visit intermediate places, the pleasanter way is to take 
passage in one of the steamers of the New York and 
Charleston Steamship Line. Fare from $20.00 to $25.00. 


XII. From Avcusra (GA.). South Carolina Railroad. To 
Charleston, 137 miles, $4.00. [From Charleston as before 
(&I.) J 

XIII. From Montgomery (Ara.). 1. Montgomery and 
West Point Railroad. To West Point, 88 miles, $4.00. 

2. La Grange Railroad. To Atlanta, 87 miles, $3.50. 

8. Georgia Railroad. To Augusta, 171 miles, $5.00. [From 
Augusta as before (XII.).] 

XIV. From SavannaH. By steamer Gordon or Calhoun, 
to Charleston. [From Charleston as before (X1.).] 

XV. From New Orreans. 1. By steamer Benjamin 
Franklin or William Penn, direct to New York ; or, 

2. By steamer Empire City or Crescent City, via Havana ; 
or, 

3. By steamer to Montgomery, via Mobile. 
gomery as before (XUI.).] 


{From Mont- 


Foo-fo0-Iné.—Senator Houston, at the close of a late 
speech in opposition to the resolution of General Cass on our 
foreign policy, took occasion to narrate the following anec- 
dote, which we give in his own words: 


‘‘Mr. President: I have no idea of going about bantering 
the whole world when nobody is bantering us. An ocecur- 
rence which once took place will, perhaps, illustrate this 
way of boasting better than any comment of mine could do. 
I refer to an incident which has been described by a great 
man—I mean Washington Irving—a man known to fame, 
and of high literary distinction. Washington Irving on one 
occasion describing the boasting of some of us, said that 
the best illustration which he could possibly give of it wou! 
be to narrate an incident that occurred on board a British 
vessel in which he had come over from England. There 
were on board the ship two large Gallipagos turtles, a very 
large animal, as it is known, something resembling terra- 
pins. I presume many senators who have never seen tur- 
tles have seen terrapms. They are a delicious morceau 
for the epicure or the gourmand. These turtles would sally 
forth from their respective encampments, for they were put 
in separate places on board the ship. They were very bel- 
ligerent in their disposition one to another. They would ap- 
proach formally, s!owly at first, then make a sudden move- 
ment, then another, reconnoitering with great care, their 
eyes scintillating fire, and their breath deep-toned ; at last 
they approached near each other and coming almost in con- 
tact, one raised with a great caution, a little tremulous, but 
nerving himself at the other, as is their custom, and gave 
rent to an expression of his indignation, ‘ Foo-foo-foo !’ and 
fell back a little. The other raised his head, slowly drew up 
in the same way, and extending himself, let forth ‘ Foo-foo- 
foo !’ raising his head a little higher than the other. They 
kept alternately in that way until at last one got decidedly 
the advantage—although it was a very small advantage— 
and the other discovered it, and the moment he did he beat 
a retreat, and backed out with all possible facility. [Laugh- 
ter.] A little blowing and a little tip-toeing was all that 
was done. 


There are a few bombastic Military and Political FOO- 
FOO-ERS in our country, both north and south. But we 
trust ‘‘ the Union”? is in no danger from these tip-toe blowers. 
Let us keep on with our ploughing, learning and engineer- 
ing, till we get our crops a-growing, our country full of 
schools, and a Railroad to the Pacific. 


PHRENOLOGY IN OREGON TeRRITORY.—[Our readers will be 
interested inthe perusal of the following from Marysville, 
0. T., by our friend Wat, Witson :] 

Messrs, FowLers AND WELLS:—Having recently migrated 
to the shores of the Pacific, and located in the valley of the 
Willamette, O. T., where books are very scarce, high, and 
hard to be procured through commercial avenues, I will, at 
least, try to avail myself of the benefits of the recent amend- 
monts of the postage law, and herewith send you the sum of 
$16, for which I wish you to forward to me, by mail, its 
equivalent in books. 
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Phrenology is a subject to which I have paid a good deal 
of attention, and have found it to be one of the greatest ~ 
sources of intellectualand moral improvement to which my 
mind has been directed. I have lectured more or less on 
the subject, for the last four or five years. In all depart- 
ments of practical life, it seems to be of inestimable value ; 
but its influence is felt and seen more directly in the renova- 
tion of mind. It drags from the soul the dark habiliments 
which the ignorance and folly of past ages have thrown 
around it, and presents within its own sphere a world of 
light and life, and joys prolific. And no person, who claims 
for himself the least share of that spirit of progress which is 
now ruling the world, should be without a decent Phrenologi- 
eal library, to which he may have constant access. If this 
were the case its influence wou!d ultimately reach even the 
drones of society, and raise them from that miserable con- 
dition in which they now drag out a wretched existence. I 
have seen but few works on the subject since I came to 
this valley, and have not been able to purchase any ; yet 
the people seem anxious to learn something about it, and 
their minds are still free to receive the truth, not yet being 
whipped into the traces of conservatism, although strong 
efforts are now making inroads into the territory of inde- 
pendent thonght. There is now a great demand here for 
such practical works on the subject as you publish. 

The great interest which I feel in the dissemination of 
Phrenological truths, prompt me to offer myself to you as 
an agent for the sale of your books and journals in this 
part of the Territory. My means and time, perhaps, could 
be applied in a more profitable channel at present, in a pe- 
cuniary point of view, but we should not altogether live for 
money and self alone. My profession is that of the law, 
althoughI have been engaged in trading since I came here. 

[Here follows references as to integrity and ability to dis- 
charge the duties of agent. ] 

I think I shall spend the greater part of next summer and 
winter in lecturing on Phrenology, and shall want a great 
number of your charts, books, etc., etc. 





On the night of the 14th inst., at Milton, Ky., a daughter of 
J. B. Floyd, aged about 14 years, retired to her room about 
10 o’clock, and within an hour afterwards, with her night 
clothes burning around her, rushed into her brother’s room. 
Her brother succeeded in extinguishing the flames, but not 
until she was burned almost to a crisp, and he himself so 
badly burned that it is feared amputation of both hands will 
be necessary. She died the next morning. It is supposed 
she had been studying her lesson in bed, and had dropped 
asleep, leaving a lighted candle near by. 

Looking at the subject in a physiological point of view, 
it is a most reprehensible practice, this reading by candle- 
light in bed at nights, and should never be permitted. Be- 
sides the danger of setting the house on fire, the nervous 
system becomes excited and deranged, and a predisposition 
to insanity augmented. 


Gu Currespandents, 


J. C. P.—As publishers of a scientific JourNat, I would 
like your opinion of the new theory of ‘‘ Terra Culture,” as 
advanced by Prof. Comstock. Ihave seen nothing in your 
JOURNAL inregard to it. As one of mother earth’s ‘‘ sons of 
toil,’”? I am much interested in a discovery such as this 
claims to be. TO. Ps 


We are here solicited to give our opinion in regard to a pre- 
tended discovery in Agriculture, held by its author as a secret 
—to impart which, he requires the payment of so much cash. 
Formerly, he charged a dollar a head, for a company of a 
dozen or twenty ; but we see he has raised his price of late, 
and now charges f¢wo dollars, and requires a larger number 
of pupils. Now, while we have our own opinions on the 
point, we deem it proper for us to leave the utility of this 
matter to be settled by accredited and experienced Agricul- 
turists. When requested by the aforesaid ‘discoverer’? to 
publish his ‘‘ card,” including such commendations as he 
offered, our reply was simply this—‘ Get your pretensions en- 
dorsed by scientific men, or by editors of the Agricultural 
press, among which we named, The Albany Cultivator, Work- 
ing Farmer, and New York Agriculturist, and then it will be 
an easy matter to obtain the co-operation of others.’’? To 
which he replied in substance, They are all opposed to me. 
This, if nothing else, would have caused suspicion, and of 
course we promptly declined to recommend that which “ our 
betters’? opposed. This thing has now come to the notice of 
practical men, and will elicit all the attention it deserves, 
and if it is ef any value, our people will not be long in find- 
ing it out. But we cannot pronounce upon the merits of 
the alleged discovery, or the sanity of the discoverer. The 
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subject is respectfully referred to our Agricultural Editors, 
and especially. to the venerable Prof. James J. Mapes, 
whom, we doubt not, can see through “ moonshine’? quite 
as easily as any other Professor. 








Geurral Putices, 





To Farmers, MECHANICS, and MANUFACTURERS in the Coun- 
try, from the ‘‘ Children’s Aid Society.’’ 

The greatest charity, usually, which can be done to the 
poor in a city, is to get them into the country. We, asa 
Society, have devoted ourselves to the aid of the poor 
children of New York ; and we feel it our first duty to put 
them, wherever possible, in the way of an honest living out 
of the city. Every occupation here is thronged, and with 
the poor, nothing so leads to idleness and crime, as this over- 
crowding of population. We call upon every man in the 
country, who has the opportunities for it, and who would 
do a Christian charity, to assist us in getting these children 
work. There would be no loss in the charity. These boys 
are, many of them, handy and active, and would learn soon 
any common trade or labor. They could be employed on 
farms, in trades, in manufacturing ; and many an intelli- 
gent lad might be saved to society from a life of theft or va- 
grancy. 

The girls could be used for the common kinds of house- 
work. They are children of parents coarse and very poor, 
with many bad habits, but kindness has a wonderful effect 
on the young girl; and of this, the vagrant child in our 
great city gets little. A charity at this time of life, would 
do what no Reform or good influence can do afterwards. 

These children are not those whom Asylums or our other 
Institutions can help. They are not, according to any legal 
definition, vagrants, though they are growing up often to 
crime and poverty. 

The children whom we shall send on application, will be sent 
gratuitously. Our enterprise is not one of pecuniary gain. 
We want to apply the remedy to the source of these vast 
evils and sufferings in our city, and bring good influences 
to bear on childhood. If the children are not satisfactory, 
they can be returned to our hands. 

We confidently call on those through the country, who 
recognize it as a duty never to be avoided, to help the suffer- 
ing and poor; those who practically believe in Christ’s 
words and teachings, to aid us in this effort ; and to aid us 
in the way most efficient, by draining the crowded city of 
these destitute children. 

It is hoped that farmers will be found, who will take small 
numbers of boys on trial, receiving a fair compensation for 
their board, and then distribute them to those in want of 
such, through the neighborhood or county. All communi- 
cations on this subject will be addressed to the office of the 
“ CHILDREN’S AID Socrety,’’ New Bible House, New York. 

Cares L. BRACE, Secretary , 


In SAVANNAH, Georgia, our various publications may be 
obtained at the Book and Stationery Store of My. 8. 8. Sin- 
BEY, at New York prices. 

In Cincinnati, of F. Bry; in Chicago, of Josepu Krenn & 
Broruer ; in Milwaukie, I. A. Hopkins & Co. ; in St. Paul, 
and St. Anthony Falls, Minnesota, LA Duc & Rourer ; in St. 
Louis, E. K. Woopwarp, and 8. M. Wicerys ; in San Francis- 
co, BuRGESS, GILBERT & Stitt; in New Orleans, by J. C. 
MorGan ; in Mobile, BoULLEMENT ; in Bank County, Alabama, 
by N. Prume; in Halifax, E. G. Furer; in Toronto, J. 
LEsuE ; in Baltimore, of J. W. Bonp & Co.; in Peoria and 
Muscatine, Buryetts: in Pontiac, D. C. DEAN; in Houston, 
J.S. Tarr ; in London, Joun Cuapman, and by most sensible 
reformatory and enterprising Booksellers, by many Agents 
and Co-Workers. A supply should be kept in every neigh- 
borhood. For wholesale terms, address the Publishers as 
follows : FoOwLERS AND WELLS, Clinton Hall,“131 Nassau St., 
New York. 

A Goop Exampre.—[We cannot withhold the following, 
from a zealous friend to the cause to which this JOURNAL is 
devoted. If other friends, who entertain similar opinions, 
will follow this example, the good which will result cannot 
be computed :] 

Enclosed you will find ten dollars, for which please send 
eighteen numbers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and two of 
the WaTrr-CurE JouRNAL, to the undersigned. I have been a 
reader of the PurEnoLogicaL JOURNAL for many years, and 


have always prized it highly, (and you may consider me one 
of your life subscribers,) and I have thought I could make 
no better use of ten dollars, than to buy so much good read- 
ing and give to my friends. Yours, with respect, 

J. 8. H., Milwaukie, Wis. 


Book Putters. 


Srxro ANNUAL ReEPorT of the Trustees of the State Reform 
School, [of Massachusetts,] together with the Annual 
Report of the Officers of the Institution. Boston: White 
and Potter, Printers to the State. 1853. 














Slowly is the world learning the great lesson, that it is 
easier and cheaper, if we must talk of cost, to prevent crime 
than to punish it. The money of the State is fur more 
profitably invested in schools than in prisons. It was out 
of a partial recognition of this fact by the legislators of 
Massachusetts, that the State Reform School grew into be- 
ing. Its object is to educate, to reform, to save, and not to 
punish, poor unfortunate boys, whom evil influences have 
led astray. The tendency of its whole course of discipline, 
labor and study, is to cure the moral maladies with which 
those sent there are afflicted, and not, like our most unchris- 
tian and unholy prison systems, to aggravate it. We can- 
not too much commend the principle set forth in the follow- 
ing paragraph, which we quote from the report before us: 

As I have in former reports fully defined its general prin- 
ciples, I deem it unnecessary to repeat it here. We design 
to carry out, as far as practicable, the discipline of a well- 
regulated Christian family. A boy committed to such an 
institution is too apt to regard all around him as ‘prison 
keepers,’’ under whose discipline he is placed to punish him 
for past misdeeds. We regard it as of the utmost impor- 
tance to remove this impression, and implant in his bosom 
feelings of sympathy, kindness, hope and encouragement 5 
hence it is essential that all should deal with him with much 
discretion and forbearance. 

Little can be accomplished towards the permanent re- 
form of a lad until his mind and heart have been enlisted, 
and he sees there is hope for him in the future. 

We continue to place as much confidence in the boys as 
possible, by allowing them to labor alone and in companies 
about the tarm, to go to the village and neighboring towns 
unattended by an overseer. These are privileges which are 
much valued, and we are confident they tend to encourage 
self-respect and contentnient. 

The school is represented as being in a highly prosperous 
condition, with bright prospects of continued and increased 
usefulness. The interesting facts given in the Appendix, in 
regard to boys apprenticed from the school, speak volumes 
for its saving influences. In this connection we would re- 
fer to the circular of the ‘‘ Children’s Aid Society,’’ published 
in another column. Prevention is better than cure in a 
moral as well as in a physical sense. Try it here. ~ . 
Tur PROGRESSIVE FARMER, a Scientific Treatise on Agricul- 

tural Chemistry. By J. A.NasH. 12mo, pp. 254. Price 62 

cts. New York: C.M. Saxton. 

The Geology of Agriculture, Vegetable Physiology, Ani- 
mals and their products, Manures and Practical Agriculture, 
are among the subjects treated. We think every farmer 
would derive profit from the perusal of Zhe Progressive 
Farmer. 


_—— 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FARM JoURNAL.—Devoted to Agriculture, 
Horticulture and Rural Economy. Edited by J. L. Dar- 
LINGTON, assisted by A. M. SpancreR. Published monthly 
at one dollar a year, by Bowen, Meredith & Co., West 

» Chester, Pa. 

The first number of Volume Three, of this valuable serial, 
was issued in April. It is a large octavo, replete with 
original matter, and illustrations such as every farmer may 
turn to good account. It gives us pleasure to note the in- 
dustry of its editors, and the energy of its publishers, to 
render this Journal worthy of the ‘‘ Key-Stone State.” 


—_—— 


PurnAm’s MontHity MAGAzIne. ; 

As Americans we are proud of this periodical. It has a 
character of its own, and is truly independent and national 
in al lits features. We get in its pages not a re-hash of 
the English reviews and magazines, but fresh, racy, origi- 
nal and truly American papers, on the topics which call at 
the time for discussion. It is a magazine of our day, as 
well as of our country. Through all its pages throbs the 
strong, earnest life of the Present. We like the liberal spirit 
in which it seems to be conducted, and, though we cannot 
endorse all which appears in it, (neither, we presume, 
do its editors), we wish it abundant success. 
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Wduertisements. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
Bust, DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR 
Lrarners: Showing the exact lo- 
cation of all the Organs of the 
Brain fully developed, which will 
enable every one to study the 
science without an instructor. It 
may be packed and sent with safety. 










\ by express, or as freight, (not by 
mail,) to any part of the world. 

Price, including box for packing, 
only $1 25. 


“This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the 
age. <A cast made of plaster of Paris, the size of the 
human head, on which the exact location of each of the 
Phrenological organs is represented, fully developed, 
with all the divisions and classifications. Those who 
cannot obtain the services of a professor, may learn in a 
very short time, from this model head, the whole 
science of Phrenology, so far as the location of the or- 
gans is concerned,”—New York Daily Sun. 





ELF-IMPROVEMENT 3; Or, EDUCATION 
IN HE FaAmILy, THE FIrLp, THE ScHOOL, AND THE 
SHo-. 

THE STUDENT commences a new volume (the sey- 
enth), with the May number. 

This work embraces a broader field than any other 
magazine before the public, as it is so arranged as to 
adapt it to every person large enough to read, and not 
too old to learn, Its object is Puystcat, Monat, AND 
INTELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT ; and to accomplish this, it 
aims to develop body and mind, by mingling wholesome 
amusement with pleasing instruction, thus awakening a 
taste for such reading as will be practically useful in 
life, and prepare the young to become true men and true 
women, 

Ins PLAN Is ORIGINAL: having a department for the 
older members of the family, one for the yourH, and 
another for CHILDREN, and another for PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS. It contains history, biography, travels, 
science, &c., with numerous illustrations, In short, it is 
a Historian, an Orator, a Botanist, a Chemist, a Geolo- 
gist, an Astronomer, a Philesopher, a Physiologist, a 
Poet, a Teacher, a Story-Teller, and is just the work for 
Girls and Boys, young Men and young Women, Pa- 
rents and Teachers. 

Irs Museum is a department for the curious, and is 
filled with a little of everything amusing, beautiful, 
puzzling, laughable, and instructive. 

Ivs POPULARITY AND CHARACTER may be inferred 
from what those who have long known it testify in re- 
gard to it: 

“There is no publication we know of for fire-side 
reading for old and young, and also for varied and _in- 
structive reading in schools, that can compare with The 
Student. Teachers of schools will find in it many HINTS 
to their advantage and profit, and a dollar by them 
could not be hetter laid out than by subscribing for this 
monthly.—Vermont Statesman. 

“ We have already expressed our opinion of the value 
of this monthly. Having been received in the family 
of one of us from the beginning, we can vouch for the 
interest awakened by its aero among the young ‘ folks 
at home.’ ”—Portland Eclectic. 

“The editor of The Student devotes himself to his 
work with unwearied assiduity and research, and brings 
together in it an extent and variety of useful and enter- 
taining matter, which makes it one of the very best 

eriodicals for family reading.”—The Independent, 
ew York. 

“The Student is admirably adapted to the class of 
youthful readers for whom it is intended. It would 
bring a rich blessing, if found in every family and school 
in the Union.”"—Family Journal, Troy, N. Y. f 

“Tt has always been a pleasure to us to commend this 
magazine, because in doing so we felt a conviction that 


we were doing good.’’—Pittsourgh Christian Advocate, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE STUDENT is Edited by N. A. Cavxins, and 
published monthly, containing 32 large octavo pages, on 
the following terms, in advance : 

Single copy, one year, $1; Five copies, $4. 

Please address all letters, Post-Parp, to 

Fowiers AnD WELIs, 
131 Nassau-st., New York. 

N. B.—Editors, Postmasters, Teachers, and Clergy- 
men, are respectfully requested to act as agents for this 
work, 





Our Books 1n Boston.—New England 
patrons who wish for our various publications, may al- 
ways obtain them, in large or small quantities, at our 
Boston establishment, 142 Washington street. Besides 
our own publications, we keep a supply of all works on 
Physiology, hens a! Phrenology, and on the natu- 
ral sciences generally, including all Progressive and Re- 
formatory works. 

PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS with charts, and writ- 
ten opinions of character, may also be obtained, day and 
evening, at our rooms in Boston, No, 142 Washington 
street, near the old South Church. th 





EMPLOYMENT, PLEASANT AND PRoFITa- 
TABLE.—Young men in every county, town and village 
in the United States may find a safe and profitable em- 

loyment for their time and money, (say $25, $50 or $100). 
Fos particulars; address, post-paid, FowLers AND 
Wexts, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau Street, New York. 


————————————— 































Tat AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JoUR- 
Nau.—Vol. XVII., for 1853, devoted to Science, Litera- 
ture and General Intelligence. Published by Fow.zers 
anp Wetts, No, 131 Nassau-st., New York. 

Purnnoroe@y, the science of Mind, includes in its wide 
domain a knowledge of all the faculties, passions and 
powers of the HUMAN sovL; all the bodily organism 
over which the soul presides, with its structures and 
functions; and all the realm of nature to which man is 
related, and with which he should live in harmony. It 
includes a knowledge of man, and his relations to God 
and the universe, It is thus a central and comprehen- 
sive science, beginning with the consTiTUTION OF MAN, 
and ending with all his possible relations, sPrRITUAL 
and MATERIAL. It is thus that sELF-KNOWLEDGE is the 
basis of all knowledge, 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, therefore, has a 
sphere that is universal. All philosophy, all science, all 
art, all the details of pretend Atte, are legitimate sub- 
jects of discussion in its columns. The experience of 
twenty years has not been lost to us; nor, amid the pro- 
gress of this wonderful age, have we idly lagged behind. 

Tue JouRNAL will endeavor to still be a little in ad- 
vance of the age, and of its own former efforts’ 

PHRENOLOGY, the science which unfolds to man the 
laws of his own Physical, Moral, and Intellectual Being, 
will still command our first attention ; all other subjects 
being, in fact, but applications and illustrations of the 
principles of this science. We shall illustrate the va- 
rieties of cerebral development by spirited and truth- 
ful ENGRAvINGs of striking specimens of Human Na- 
ture, in its highest and lowest, its harmonious and dis- 
cordant, its symmetrical and grotesque developments. 

Youne Mev, about Jaunching forth upon the activities 
of life, and anxious to start right, and understand their 
course, will find the Journal a friend and monitor, to en- 
courage them in virtue, shield them from vice, and to 
prepare them for usefulness and success in life. The 
various occupations will be discussed in the light of 
Phrenology and Physiology, so that every one may know 
in what pursuit he would be most Jikely to succeed. 

Tur Mecuanrc, the Farmer, the Professional Man, 
the Student, the Teacher, and the Parent, will find each 
number of the Journal an instructive and valuable com- 

anion. 

The Phrenological Journal is published on the first of 
each month, at ONE DottaR A YEAR. Now is the time 
to subscribe. Address all letters, post-paid, to 

FOWLERS anv WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 

This Journal is doing more to benefit mankind than 
all the gold-diggers in the two hemispheres. It is only 
$1 per year, and is worth ten times that in any family. 
—[Cleveland Commercial. 

oO ie wish to acquire that most important knowledge 
to be learned, in this world?) Then know thyself. To 
do this, send for the Phrenological Journal, and read it. 
No other work now published can be so useful to its 
readers, and especially the young men and young women. 
—[New Era. 

journal containing such a mass of interesting matter, 
devoted to the highest happiness and interest of man, 
written in the clear and lively style of its practiced Edi- 
tors, and afforded at the “ridiculous low price” of One 
Dollar a Year, must succeed in rnnning up its present 
large circulation to a much higher figure.—[New York 
Tribune. 

{33" Clubs may be made up, and single subscriptions 
sent in to the publishers at once for the New Volume. 
AcExts WanTED. 


PracticaL PHRENOLOGY.—For Profes 
sional Examinations, call day or evening at 131 Nassau- 
st., Clinton Hall, New York. The Museum is always 
open, and free to visitors. 


Prize Essays.—WE ARE AUTHORIZED 
by a friend of reform to offer ONE HunpRED DoLLaR 
in prizes of $50 for the first, $30 for the second, and $20 
for the third best essay on the deleterious effects of to- 
bacco on the human constitution, intellectually, morally, 
and physically, with suggestions for the cure of the evil, 
or how persons can break the habit; to be comprised in 
16 tract pages, the manuscripts to be submitted to Messrs. 
Fowlers and Wells, and such other persons as they may 
select to aid them in the examination. Each essay to be 
without any name, and the author’s name and address 
sent in a sealed envelope with the essay, to be opened 
only after the awards shall be made, ‘The essays must 
be received previous to the first day uf November, 1853, 
and the awards to be published in the January No. of 
the Phrenological aad Water-Cure Journals ee 1854; 
and the accepted essays to be the property of the donor 
of the prizes, to be published for the benefit of mankind, 
—the profits arising from the sale to be offered in like 
premiums for other essays on the same subject. 

May, 2t. b. g. 


Tue Working Farmer; A Monthly 
Periodical—Devoted to AaricutturE. Embracing 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Kitchen Gardening, manage- 
ment of Hot-Houses, Green Houses, &c, Edited by 
Prof. J. J. Marss. 

Price $1 per annum, payable inadvance, This Jour- 
nal has just completed its fourth year, 

The first four volumes may be had of the Publisher, 
Address, post paid, by mail, Freoxk. McCreapy, 351 
broadway, N. Y. May, 4t.* 


BULKLEY’s Patent Dry KILNS, FOR 
Grarn, Frour, Mgat anp Lumper—For sale in any 
State or town in the Union, BuLkiry’s Patent Grain, 
Flour, Meal, and Lumber Dryers. These Machines 
kiln-dry by steam, heated by 600 or 700, and combining 
compactness, safety, and speed. They are built at less 
expense, occupy less room, take less fuel and less pow- 
er, and are less liable to get out of repair, than any other 
dese. May be built portable or stationary, No danger 
of fire. 

A portable machine now in use, eight feet long, 5 ft. 
high, 1 1-2 ft. wide, is drying meal at the rate of 50 bbls. 
per day, and cost to build, $130. Larger sizes and sta- 
tionary machines cost less, in proportion. 

The sap from lumber may be removed in from 24 to 48 
hours by using the steam at 500 dg. Cost of machine to 
dry 2500 ft. per day, $30 to $40, including cars to pass 
the lumber in and out of the dryer; may be built of any 
size. Ona late trial, 1200 lbs. of water were removed 
from 1000 ft. of green white-wood, in 13 hours. Steam 
seasoning at 500 dg., increases the strength of lumber 
2-5 to 5-9, and it will then take a higher polish. (See 
description in Scientific American, July 31, 1847.) Ad- 
dress, H. G, Butkuxy, or Hon. H. L. ELtswortn, La 
Fayette, Indiana. May, 1t.* 


CLO ae 
S. H. & G. Burnert, WHOLESALE AND 
Retail Booksellers, Publishers, and Stationers, 54 Main 
Street, Peoria, Ill. 
Keep constantly on hand a complete stock of Fowlers 
and Wells’ works on Water-Cure, Phrenology, Physi- 
clogy, and the Reforms of the day. tf. b. 














Prosrectus.—The Ladies’ Wreath, 
heretofore published by J, C, Burvicx, and the Family 
Circle and Parlor Annual, published by J, G. Regp, will 
hereafter be issued under the name of 

THE LADIES’ WREATH AND PARLOR ANNUAL. 

L. A. Roberts, who has for some time past been con- 
nected with the office of the Ladies’ Wreath, has be- 
come associated with Messrs. Burdick & Reed, and the 
business will be conducted under the name and firm of 
BuRpick, Reep & Roperts. 

It is the intention of the publishers to spare no ex- 
pense that may be necessary to render the Wreath and 
Annual the best Dollar Magazine in the world. 

Some of the best artists in the country are engaged to 
furnish the engravings, which, it is confidently expect- 
ed, will excel those of any similar periodical ever pub- 
lished. Particular attention will be given to the Floral 
Department, which in itself will be worth more than the 
subscription price of the work, Each plate will be 
printed from steel, and beautifully colored by expe- 
rienced artists, and illustrated by a poem from one of 
our best writers, 

Lirrrary DEPARTMENT.—Helen Irving, whose por- 
trait embellishes the May number, and who is well and 
favorably known to the patrons of the Ladies’ Wreath, 
will continue the editorship of the Wreath and Annual, 
in which duties she will be assisted by a gentleman of 
high literary attainments. The articles will be entirely 
original, from the pens of many of the best writers in 
the country. 

Notwithstanding the increased expense which will be 
necessary to sustain the Wreath and Annual in that 
. in the literary world to which the publishers 
have determined it shall attain, they are happy that the 
flattering prospects for a rapidly increasing subscription 
list will allow them to furnish it upon the following ex- 


ceeding low 

TERMS IN ADVANCE. 
One Copy, one year $1 00 | Seven Copies, 1 year, $5 00 
Four Copies, ‘“* 8 00 | Ten Copies, ee 700 

Back numbers, in good condition, will be bound or ex- 
changed for bound volumes, for the price of binding, 
bats varies from 50 cents to $1 25, depending on 
style. 

Specimen Numbers furnished to those desirous of 
forming clubs. 

Agents wanted in all parts of the country, to whom 
liberal encouragement will be given. 

Money may be sent by Mail at the risk of the Pub- 
lishers, if inclosed in the presence of a Postmaster, 
whose certificate to that effect will be taken as evi- 
dence. Postage Stampscan be sent in place of change. 

All communications must be directed, post paid, to 

Buxrpick, Reep anp RoBeRtTs, 
1t. May No. 143 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





BuetL & BLANCHARD, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., have now ready for delivery, MANUEL PEREIRA ; 
or, The Sovereign Rule of South Carolina, With Views 
of Southern Laws, Life, and Hospitality. Written in 
Charleston, S.C, By F, C, Adams, 

The above work forms a beautiful 12mo volume of 
over 300 pages, small pica, Price, in paper, 50 cents; 
muslin 75 cents, The usual discount to the Trade. Or- 
ders solicited. Copies sent by mail, pre-paid, any dis- 
tance under 3,000 miles, for 61 cents. 

The above work is a delineation of the scenes and in- 
cidents connected with the imprisonment, in 1852, of 
Manuel Pereira, stewart of the British brig Janson, in 
the jail of Charleston, S. C. 

The following notice of this work is copied from the 
National Era of February 17: 

“The above is the title of a work now in press, found- 
ed upon that infamous statute of South Carolina, by 
which her citizens claim a right to imprison colored sea- 
men, of all nations, and eyen those cast upon their shores 
in distress. We have perused the book in advance of 
its publication, and find that it gives a life-like picture 
of Pereira, the vessel in which he sailed, the storms 
she encountered, and her wrecked condition when 
brought into the port of Charleston, S. C.; together 
with the imprisonment of Pereira, several seamen be- 
longing to te New England States, and two French 
seamen ; the prison regimen, character of the Charleston 
police, and the mendacity of certain officials, who make 
the law a medium of peculation. The work is replete 
with incidents of Somthem life and character, pointing 
Southerners to the things that call for correction at their 
own hands, with a force that cannot be mistaken. The 
work is written by one who has taken a prominent part 
in the affairs of the South, and cannot fail to interest 
alike the general reader, the commercial man, and phi- 
lanthropist.”” 

Any newspaper inserting the above advertisement, 
and sending a copy containing it to Burtt & BLancu- 
akD, Washington, D. C., will bave a copy of the work 
sent it, postage paid, May, 2t. 





New Spring Goops.—Hircucock & 
LEADBEATER, 347 Broadway, corner of Leonard Street, 
have in store, and are daily receiving from auction, New 
Spring and Summer Goods of the latest Parisian styles, 
and of the mostelegant textures and esas including 
a large stock of the most beautiful French and India 
Silks, of every desirable style, shade, color, and quality, 
with prices varying to suit purchasers. 

Canton Crape Shawls, both plain and embroidered, 
very elegant and cheap. Also, Thibet, and all kinds 
Summer Shawls, in every variety of style, quality, and 

rice. 

E Barages and Silk Tissues, a most splendid assortment, 
French Muslins and Lawns, Mouseline de Laines, and Ba- 
rage de Laines in great variety, and of the most elegant 
style. Scotch aod French Ginghams, of superior 
quality, and most desirable styles, at one shilling a 
yard. 

2 A large and beautiful assortment of goods for Ladies’ 
Travelling Dresses, the handsomest and best for that 
purpose ever incroduced in this market. 

Mourning Goods of every kind, of the very best quali- 
ty, most desirable styles, and full thirty per cent ae 
in price than the same goods are sold in any mourning 
store in New York. 

Linens, Damasks, Napkins, &c., &c., in great variety, 
including everything in the line of Linen Goods for 
family use. A large assortment of Ladies’ Fancy Goods, 
such as Collars, Cravats, Gloves, Handkerchiefs, &c., in 
great variety, and of every quality and price. 

Lace and Muslin Window Draperies, at the very 
greatest peteet 30 per cent lower than usual, and in 
short everything that a lady or family can want in the 
line of dry goods. 

Gentlemen’s Handkerchiefs, Cravats, Gloves, Under- 
shirts, Drawers, and everything in fact in Gentlemen’s 
Furnishings, at a very great reduction from the prices of 
Gentlemen's Furnishing Stores. 

Terms, invariably cash—cash on delive: 


ONE AND ONLY ONE PRicE. Say 1t. b. 
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Hupson River RarLroap.—Sperine Ar- 
RANGEMENT.—NEW YORK TO AND FROM ALBANY AND 
TRoy. 

On and after Wepnuspay, March 80, the Trains will 


run as follows; 
GOING NORTH, 

Leave New York, from the Office, corner Chambers 
street and College Place, at 
_6A.M, er ee Train for Albany and Troy, connect- 
ing with Nort ern and Western Train, stop’ ing only at 
Peekskill, Fishkill, Poughkeepsie, Rhinebeck, and Hud- 
aA bat: acs hours, from 31st street. 

. M. Mail Train for Albany i 
Mail Stations, Aiba sinha “sci 
. 10 30 A. M. To Poughkeepsie, stopping at all Sta- 
ions. 

1 P, M. Way Train for Albany and Troy, stopping at 
Sing Sing, Crugers, Peekskill, Cold Spride: Flebkill, 
New Hamburgh, Poughkeepsie, Rhinebeck, Tivoli, 
past, Mp es feeeackio, and Stuyvesant, and con- 
necting wi ve Express Train leaving Albany é 
P. M. for Buffalo, ® aye a 

2 P.M. To Tarrytown, stopping at all Way Stations. 
- 4 P. M. To Poughkeepsie, stopping at all Way Sta- 

ions. 

aie h bec es Albany and Troy, stopping 
only at Peekskill, Cold Spring, Fishkill, Poughkeepsi 
and Stations North, on Signal’ iers cy: 
f 530 P.M. To Peekskill, stopping at all Way Sta- 

1ons. 

6 P. M. Emigrant and Freight Train for Albany and 
Troy, - ping at all Way Stations. 

8 30 P. M. To Tarrytown, stopping at all Way Stations, 

630A. M. Leave Poughkeepsie for pA Nag Way 
Freight and Passenger Train, stopping at all Way Sta- 


tions, 
‘, fae mae SOUTH. 
eave Troy Engine Station at 530 A. M., and Alban 
at 5 45 A. M.—Way Mail and Freight Train for New 
York stopping at all Stations. 

Leave Troy Engine Station at 130 A. M., and Albany 
at? 45 A. M.—Express Train for New York, stopping 
only at Hudson, Tivoli, Rhinebeck, Poughkeepsie, F ish- 
kill, Cold Spring, and Peekskill, 

Leave Troy Engine Station at 1030 A. M., and Al- 
bany at 10 45 A. M.—Way Train stopping at Castleton, 
Schodac, Stuyvesant, Coxsackie, Hudson, Oakhill, 
East eee a Tivoli, Barrytown, Rhinebeck, Staatsburg, 
Gala Spa - gh iebe a a Hamburgh, Fishlill? 

: ring, Peekskill, Sing Sing, T. bs? 

he: ices and Machattas in ek 

eave Troy Engine Station at 3 P. M., and Albany at 
315 P. Mi—Way Train, stopping at all Way Stations. 

Leave Albany at 5 30 P. M Way Freight and Passen- 
lin for Poughkeepsie, stopping at all Way Sta- 

ns. 

Leave Troy Engine Station at 6 25 P. M., and Albany 
at 6 30 P. M.—Express Train, stopping only at Hudson, 
Rhinebeck, Poughkeepsie, Fishkill, and Peekskill. 

Leave Troy Engine Station at 10 P. M., and Albany 
at 10 15 P. M.—Night Mail Train, stopping at all Sta- 
tions on Signal, 

LEAVE Poucnreepsix for New York, at 7 A. M., 
stopping at all Stations above Peekskill, and at Crugers, 
Sing Sing, Tarrytown, Dearman, Dobbs’ Ferry, Has- 
tings, Yonkers and Manhattan. ; 

Leave Tarrytown for New York at 6 A. M. and4 
Fe Mss stopping at all Way Stations. 

EAVE PEEKSKILL for New i 
isan Wey chee York at 7 A. M., stopping 
Leave Tarrytown for New York at 4P. M., stop- 
ping at all Stations. : 
t2" Passengers are requested to procure Tickets be- 


fore entering the Cars. ‘Tickets purchased in the Cars 
will be five cents extra. 


New York, March 30, 1853, 
Epmunp Frencu, Superintendent. 





Tue Stowe, kver GREEN SWEET- 
Corn.—A quantity of this new and valuable variety, 
from seed raised by Professor J. J. Mapes, LL. D., tor 
sale. Per bushel, $15; peck, $5; half peck, $3: quart 
$1; sent by express or mail to any part of the country 
on receipt of the money by post. ‘his is beyond all 





doubt the best and most prolitic kind of Sweet Corn ever 
grown. No Farmer should be without it. With ordi- 
nary care it will repay cost a hundred times over the 
first season. 

Dixections.—A quart of the seed will plant one-tenth 
of an acre, four to five kernels to the hill. Prepare 
ground well, Cultivate like common corn. It may be 
ere any time before the middle of June ; earlier 

etter, 
[From the Working Farmer.] 

“ We have long been convinced that sweet corn would 
prove superior as green fodder to any other; and the 
only objection urged against its use has been the smaller 
yield per acre compared with other kinds. We are now 
prepared to recommend the use of Stowel’s ever-green 
corn for the purpose. The stalks are nearly as sweet as 
those of sugar-cane, and DOUBLE THE QUANTITY can be 
grown to the acre, to that resulting from ordinary sweet 
corn. 

Another advantage claimed for this corn by Prof. 
Mapes, though the subscriber does not indorse it, is, 
that when desired, it may be kept GREEN AND FRESH 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 

(Prof. Mapes, in the “ Working Farmer,” gives the 
following directions for preserving the Stowel Ever- 
Green Sweet Corn :—] 

“The ears should be gathered when fully ripe, and 
the husk should be tied at the nose (silk end), to prevent 
drying, when the CORN WILL KEEP SOFT, WHITE, AND 
PLUMP FOR MORE THAN A YEAR, if in a dry and cool 
place. At the dinner of the Managers of the Fair of the 
American Institute, last year, we presented them with 
this corn of two successive years’ growth, boiled, and 
there was no perceptible difference between the two. 
This year we sent to the Fair one stalk containing eight 
full and fair ears, and could have sent many hundred 
stalks of six ears each.’? 

Many other recommendatory notices might be given, 

All orders promptly supplied. Address, post-paid, 
Arrep E, Breacu, White Pisin, Westchester Co., N. 
vy May, 2t. 





Dr. S. B. Surrn’s TorPpepo ELEcTRo- 
Magnetic Macuines.—These Machines differ from all 
other Electro-Magnetic Machines. The inventor has 
made an improvement by which the primary and secon- 
dary currents are united. The cures performed by this 
instrument now are, in some instances, almost incredible. 
For proof of this I refer to my new work lately issued 
from the press, under the title of “The Medical Appli- 
cation of Electro-Magnetism.” Mail edition, 25 cts. 
The Torpedo Magnetic Machines are put up in neat rose- 
wood cases of a very portable size. Apres $12. A dis- 
count made to agents. Address, S. B, Smirn, 89 Ca- 
nal street, Jan, ti. 
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By Fowters AND WELLS, 
Clinion Hall, 131 Nassau Street, New York. 





[Ix orpER to accommodate “The People,” residing 
in all parte of the United States, the undersigned Pub 
lishers will forward by return of the First Mat, any 
book named in the following List. The postage will be 
pre-paid by them, at the New York Office. By this 
arrangement of pre-paying postage in advance, fifty per 
cent. is saved to the purchaser. The price of each work, 
including postage, is given, so that the exact amount 
may be remitted. All letters containing orders, should 
be post-paid, and directed as follows: 

FowLERs AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 181 Nassau Street, New York. 





WATER-CURE, OR HYDROPATHY. 


Accidents and Emergencies. 
By Alfred Smee. Notes by Trall. Illustrated. 15 cts. 


Bulwer, Forbes and Hough- 


ton on the Water Treatment. One large volume. $1 25. 


Cook-Book, Hydropathic. 


With new Recipes. By R. T. Trall, M.D. Paper, 
62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. Ready soon. 


Children; Their Hydropathic 


Management in Health and Disease. By Dr. Shew. 


$1 25. 
Consumption : Its 


vention and Cure. Paper, 62 cents. 


Curiosities of Common Wa- 


ter. A Medical work. From London edition. 30 cents. 


Cholera: Its Causes, Preven- 


tion and Cure: and all other Bowel Complaints. 30cts. 


Confessions and Observations 
of a Water Patient. By Sir E, Lytton Bulwer, 15 cts. 


Errors of Physicians and Oth- 


ers, in the Application of the Water-Cure. 30 cents, 


Causes, 


Muslin, 87 cents. 


Experience in Water-Cure, in 


Acute and other Diseases. By Mrs. Nichols. 30 cts. 


Hydropathic Encyclopedia. 
A Complete System of Hydropathy and Hygiene. Il- 
lustrated. By R. T. Tratt, M.D. Two volumes, 
with nearly One Thousand pages, Illustrated, Price, 
prepaid, by mail, $3 00. 


Hydropathy for the People. 


Notes, by Dr. Trall, Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cts. 


Hydropathy, or Water-Cure. 


Principles, and Modes of Treatment. Dr. Shew. $1 25, 


Home ‘Treatment for Sexual 


Abuses, with Hydropathic Management. A Practical 
Treatise for Both Sexes. By Dr. Trall. 30 cents. 


Hygiene and Hydropathy, 


Lectures on. By R.S. Honghton, M.D. 30 cents. 


Introduction to the Water- 


Cure, With First Principles. 15 cents. 


Midwifery and the Diseases 


Women. A practical work. By Dr. Shew. $1 25. 


Milk Trade in New York and 


Vicinity. By Mullaly. Introduction by Trall. 30 cts. 


Parent’s Guide and Child- 


birth Made Easy. By Mrs. H. Pendleton. 60 cents. 


Philosophy of Water-Cure. 


By John Balbirnie, M.D. A work for beginners. 30 cts. 


Pregnancy and Childbirth, 


Water-Cure for Women, with cases. 80 cents. 


Principles of Hydropathy ; 


Invalid’s Guide to Health. By D, A. Harsha. 15 cts. 


Practice of Water-Cure. By 


Drs. Wilson and Gully. A handy, popular work. 30 


cents. 
Science of Swimming: Giv- 
ing Practical Instruction to Learners. 12 cents. 


Water-Cure Library ; Em- 


bracing the Most Important Works on the Subject. In 
seven large 12mo. volumes. A Family work. $6 00. 


Water-Cure in America, con- 
taining Reports of Three Hundred Cases. $1 25. 


Water and Vegetable Diet in 


Scrofula, Cancer, Asthma, &c. By Dr. Lamb. Notes 
by Shew. 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 
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Water-Cure in Every Known 
Disease. By J. H. Rausse. 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cts. 


Water-Cure Manual; A Pop- 


ular Work on Hydropathy, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cts, 
Water-Cure Almanac, Con- 


taining much important matter for all classes. 6 cents, 


Water-Cure Journal and Her- 


ald of Reforms. Devoted to Hydropathy and Medical 
Reform. Published monthly, at One Dollar a Year, 


ON PHRENOLOGY, 
Combe’s Lectures on Phren- 


ology. A complete course. Bound in Muslin, $1 25, 


Chart, for Recording various 


velopments. Designed for Phrenologists. 6 cents, 


Constitution ‘of Man. By 


George Combe, Authorized Edition, Paper, 62 cents. 


Muslin, 87 cents. 

Constitution of Man. School 
Edition, Arranged with Questions. 380 cents. 

Defence of Phrenology, with 
Arguments and Testimony. By Dr. Boardman. Paper, 
62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Domestic Life, Thoughts on. 
Its Concord and Discord. By N. Sizer, 15 cents. 


Education Complete. Em- 


bracing Physiology. Animal and Mental, Self-Culture, 
and Memory. Ini vol. By O. 8S. Fowler. $2 50. 


Education, Founded on the 
Nature of Man. Dr, Spurzheim. 62 cts. Muslin, 87 cts. 


Familiar Gessons on Phrenol- 
ogy and Physiology. Muslin, in one volume, $1 25, 

Love and Parentage : applied 
to the Improvement of Offspring. 30 cents. 

The same, in Muslin, including AMATIVENESS. 15 cents. 


Marriage: Its History and 


Philosophy, with Directions for Happy Marriages, 
Bound in Paper, 50 cents. Muslin 15 cents. 


Memory and Intellectual Im- 


rove’ ent: Applied to Self-Edueation. By O. S. 
Fowler. Paper, 62 cents, Muslin, 87 cents. 


Mental Science, Lectures on, 


According to the Philosophy of Phrenology. By Rey. 
G.S. Weaver. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents, 


Matrimony: or, Phrenology 


and Physiology applied to the Selection of Congenial 
Companions for Life. 39 cents. 


Moral and Intellectual NSci- 





ence. By Combe, Gregory, and others. $2 30. 


Phrenology Proved, Illustra- 


ted, and Applied. Thirty-seventh edition. A standard 
work on the science. Muslin, $1 25. 


Phrenological Journal, Amer- 
ican Monthly. Quarto, Illustrated. A year, One Dollar. 


Popular Phrenology, with 


Phrenological Developments. 30 cents. 
Phrenology and the Scrip- 

tures. By Rey. John Pierpont. 12 cents, 
Phrenological Guide: De- 

ed for the Use of Students. 15 cents, 
Phrenological Almanac: Il- 


lustrated with numerous engravings. 6 cents. 


Phrenological Bust: designed 


especially for Learners, showing the exact location of 
all the Organs of the Brain fully developed. Price, in- 
cluding box for packing, $125. [Not mailable.] 


Religion, Natural and Re- 


vealed, Or the Natural Theology and Moral Bearings 
of Phrenology. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents, 


Self-Culture and Perfection 


of Character. Paper, 62 cents, Muslin, 87 cents. 


Self-Instructor in Phrenology 
and Physiology, Illustrated, with One hundred En- 
gravings. Pauper, 30 cents. Muslin, 50 cents, 

Synopsis of Phrenology and 
Physiology. By L.N. Fowler. 15 cents. 


Symbolical Head and Phren- 


ological Chart, in Map Form, showing the Natural 
Language of the Phrenological Organs, 25 cents. 


Temperance and Tight-Lac- 
ing. On the Laws of Life. By O.S.F. 15 cents, 


Works of Gall, Combe, Spurz- 


heim and Others, together with all works on Phrenolo- 
gy, for sale, wholesale and retail. AGENTS and Book- 
sellers supplied, by FowLers anp We tis, New York, 








ON PHYSIOLOGY. 
Amativeness ; or, Evils and 


Remedies of Excessive and Perverted Sexuality, with 
Advice to the Married and Single. 16 cents, 


Combe on Infancy ; or, the 


Physiological and Moral Management of Children. 
Illustrated, Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


¥ ’ . 2 ; 
Combe’s Physiology, Applied 

tothe [Improvement of Mental and Physical Education. 

Notes by Fowler. Paper, 62 cents, Muslin, 87 cents. 


Chronic Diseases, Especially 
Neryous Diseases of Women, Important work. 30 ets, 
Digestion, Physiology of. The 
Principles of Dietetics, By Andrew Combe. 30 cents. 


Food and Diet: Containing 


Analysis of every kind of Food and Drink, By Pereira, 
Paper, 87 cents. Muslin, $1 25. 


Generation, Philosophy of: 


Its Abuses, Causes, Prevention, and Cure. 30 cents. 


Hereditary Descent: its Laws 


and Facts applied to Human Improvement. O,S, F. 
New edition. Paper, 62 cents, Muslin, 87 cents, 


Maternity: Or the. Bearing 


and Nursing of Children, including Female Education. 
O. S. Fowler, Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Natural Laws of Man. By 


Dr. Spurzheim, A good work. 30 cents, 


Natural History of Man. By 
Dr. Newman, Illustrated. Paper, 62 cts. Muslin, 87 cts, 
Physiology, Animal and Men- 


tal : eonies to Health of Body and Power of Mind. 
By 0.5. F. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Reproductive Organs; Their 


Diseases, Causes, und Cure Hydropathically. 15 cts. 


Sober and Temperate Life: 


with Notes and Illustrations by Louis Cornaro. 30cts. 


Tobacco: Its Effect on the 


Body and Mind. By Dr, Shew. 380 cents, 
Teeth: Their Structure, Dis- 


ease, and Management, with many Engravings. 15 cts. 


Tea and Coffee ; Their Physi- 


cal, Intellectual and Moral Effects, By Alcott. 15 cts, 


Tobacco, Use of ; Its Physi- 


cal, Intellectual and Moral Effects. By Alcott. 15 cts. 


Vegetable Diet, as Sanction- 


ed by Medical Men, and Experience in all ages. By 
Dr. Alcott. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents, 





MESMERISM AND PSYCHOLOGY. 
Biology ; Or the Principles of 


the Human Mind. By Alfred Smee. Illustrated, 30 cts. 


Electrical Psychology, Phi- 


losophy of, in Twelve Lectures. By Dr. J. B. Dods. 
Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Elements of Animal Magnet- 


ism; Or Process and Practical Application. 15 cents, 


Fascination, or the Philoso- 


phy of Charming (Magnetism), Illustrating the Prin- 
ciples of Life. Paper, 50 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Mental Alchemy. A Treatise 


on the Mind and Nervous System. By Williams. 62cts. 


Macrocosm and Microcosm; 


or the Universe Without and the Universe Within. 
By Fishbough. Scientific Work. Paper, 62 cents. 
Muslin, 87 cents. 


Philosophy of Mesmerism and 


Clairvoyance, Six Lectures, with Instruction. 30 cts. 


Psychology, or the Science of 
the Soul. By Haddock. Tilustrated. 30 cents. 


Spiritual Intercourse, Philos- 
phy of; an Explanation of Modern Mysteries. 62 cts. 


Supernal Theology, and Life 


in the Spheres. By Owen G. Warren. 30 cents. 





ON PHONOGRAPHY. 
Constitution of the United 


States, in Phonography, Corresponding style. 192 cts, 
Declaration of Independence, 


in Phonography, a sheet; for framing. 12 cents, 


Phonographic Envelopes, 


Large and Small, containing Brief Explanations of Pho- 
nography and its Utility. Price, per thousand, $3 25, 


“Nw 
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Phonographic ‘Teacher; Be- 


ing an Inductive Exposition of Phonography, intended 
for a school book, and to afford complete instruction to 
to those who have not the assistance of an oral teacher. 
By E, Webster. In Boards. 45 cents. 


Phonographic Alphabet, upon 


Enamelled Card, Price, per hundred, $3 00. 
Phonographic Word-Signs, on 
Card, Per hundred copies, $3 00. 
The Universal Phonogra- 


pher. Monthly Journal, devoted to the Dissemination 

of Phonography, and to Verbatim Reporting, with 

Practical! nstruction to Learners, Printed in Phonog- 

ee [No discount on this work.] Price, a Yean, 
0. y 





MISCELLANEOUS, 
Botany for all Classes; Con- 


taining a Floral Dictionary, with numerous Ulustra- 
tions. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Chemistry, Applied to Physi- 
ology, Agriculture, and Commerce. By Liebig. 26 cts. 
Delia’s Doctors; or, AGlance 


Behind the Seenes, By Miss Hanna Gardner Creamer. 
Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Essay on Wages, Showing 
the Necessity of a Workingman’s Tariff. 15 cents. 


Familiar Lessons on Astrono- 


my. Designed for Children and Youth in Schools and 
Families. Mrs. Fowler. Paper, 50 cts. Muslin, 75 cts, 


Future of Nations, A Leec- 


ture, By Louis Kossuth. Revised by the author, 12 cts, 
Hints toward Reforms, in 


Lectures, Addresses, and other Writings. By H. Gree- 
ley. 2d Edition, Enlarged, with Crystal Palace. $1 25. 


Hopes and Helps for the 


of Both Sexes. By Rev. G.S. Weaver. Anexcellent 
work, Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents, 


Human Rights, and their Po- 


litical Guaranties. By Jadge Hurlbut. An important 
work. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Home for All: New, Cheap, 
Conyenient, and Superior Mode of Building. 87 cents. 


Immortality Triumphant : 


The Existence of a God, with the Evidence. By Rey. 
J. B. Dods. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents, 


Innovation Entitled toa Full 


and Candid Hearing, By Jobn Patterson. 15 cents. 


Literature and Art. By 8. 


Margaret Fuller, Introduction by H. Greeley. $1 25. 


Labor: Its History and Pros- 


pects, Use and Abuse of Wealth, By Owen. 30 cents. 
Power of Kindness; Inculea- 


ting the Christian Principles of Love over Physical 
Force. Paper 30 cents. Muslin, 50 cents. 
Population, Theory of. The 


Law of Animal Fertility. Introduction by Trall. 15 cts. 
Temperance Reformation— 


Its History from the First Temperance Society to the 
Adoption of the Maine Law. By Armstrong. $1 25. 


The Student: A Monthly 


Magazine, Devoted to the Physical, Moral, and Intel- 


lectual Improvement of Youth, Amply illustrated, 
Price, One Dollar a Year. 


Woman: Her Education and 
Influence. With an Introduction by Mrs. C. M. Kirk- 


land. Paper, 50 cents, - Muslin; 87 cents. 
Woman, in all Ages and Na- 


tions. An Authentic History, from the Earliest Ages. 
Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents, 





When single oopies of these works are wanted, the 
amount, in postage stamps, small change, or bank notes 
may be enclosed ina letter and sent to the Publishers 
who will forward the books, postage pre-paid, by return 
of the FIRsT MAIL. 

These works may be ordered in large or small quan- 
tities. A liberal discount will be made to AGENTs, and 
others, who buy to sell again. They may be sent by 
Express or as Freight, by Railroad, Steamships, Sailing 
Vessels, by Stage or Canal, to any City, Town, or Village 
in the United States, the Canadas, to Europe, or any 
place on the Globe. 

Checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York 
Philadelphia, or Boston, always preferred. We pay cost 
ef exchange, 

{397~ All letters should be post-paid, and addressed as 
follows :— Fow.Ers AND WELLs, 

‘Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau St., New York, 
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A Worp To THr RrApER.—We commence a volume in Jan- 
uary, and another in July, making two volumes per annum. 
With our next number, then, we open a new volume. 
Those whose subscriptions expire with this number, should 
bear in mind that unless they renew their subscriptions, the 
paper will not be continued to them. We shall send the 
July number as usual to all, but after that none will receive 
the JouRNAL who have not paid in advance. 

Our agents and co-workers will bear in mind that now is 
the time to present the claims of the JourNnaL to their friends 
and neighbors, and to the public generally. 

Our CrecuLar PRosprctus.—With the present number we 
send a convenient prospectus, which may be circulated in 
the neighborhood, filled up with the names of subscribers, 
new and old, and returned to the Publishers. This will save 
some trouble, and secure correctness on the part of the 
agent or co-worker, and promptness and dispatch on the 
part of the Publishers. 

Let these little messengers serve to renew an acquaintance 
So agreeable to us, and, we hope, profitable to the patrons 
of this JournaL. Every familiar name coming back to us, 
is an assurance of reciprocal gratitude. 

These semi-annual periods, when new volumes commence, 
afford an excellent opportunity for the friends of Rerorm to 
present these money-saving and life-preserving principles to 
those who are yet unacquainted with their advantages. 

Srecry.—When ordering Journals, please specify wc 
is wanted, and be careful to give the Posr Orricr, County, 
and Srate ; also the name of the writer. 

Wuen books are wanted to go by mail or express, the or- 
der should be written on a slip of paper, separate from that 
containing the names of subscribers for the Journals. 


—. 


Our JouURNALS will be sent in clubs, to one or one hundred 
different post-offices, as may be desired. It will be all the 
same to the publishers. The more the better. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN 


BY WILLIAM O. ROGERS, 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 
Of the Distribution of Vegetables and Animals. 


Ar the conclusion of the last chapter we gave a 
portion of the religious aspect of the science 
under consideration, and will conclude the view 
when we come to reconcile the deductions of 
science and of scientific men with the Mosaic 
account contained in the Scriptures. In the mean 
time we will proceed to the investigation of the 
distribution of animals and vegetables, and 
ascertain its bearing upon the theory of the dis- 
tribution of man from a common centre. 


As vegetables are directly or indirectly the 
food of all animals, they would seem to exercise a 
great influence upon their distribution ; for, since 
it is necessary for the existence of animals in any 
continent. that vegetables previously exist there 
in great abundance, the distribution of the latter 
must be long prior to that of the former, in order 
that the one may be placed beyond the prospect 
of starvation from the absence or failure of the 
other. Taking this view, of the subject, many 
philosophers, and among them many eminent 
writers upon the Natural History of Man, have 
reasoned that the distribution of vegetables from 
a common centre must be analogous to that of 
animals from the same, and that the distribution 
of both vegetables and animals, by a parity of 
reasoning, must be the analogue of the distribution 
of the human species from one original habitat. 
But we hold that vegetables and animals were 
not distributed from a common centre, while man 
was. It would be most in accordance with our 
feelings to give to our readers, first, the views of 
those ethnographers who maintain that vegetables 
and animals were distributed from a common 
centre of creation, and that, in this respect, they 
are the analogues of man, who was also distributed 
from a like centre ; and, second, the views of those 
who maintain the contrary opinion, of which the 


following will be a brief exposition. But it is 
impossible in a series of popular essays on a 
scientific subject to give both sides of each ques- 
tion as it arises, and draw therefrom a legitimate 
conclusion. The writer is often compelled to 
state his own views, or the views of those from 
whom he compiles, in a very meagre manner, and 
to make many assertions without adducing suffi- 
cient authority or proof for the thorough convic- 
tion of all readers. He has only to hope that his 
labors may provoke investigation, and, in this 
manner, cause the dissemination of knowledge, 
though they may fail to make converts of all 
readers. 

The assertion which we are about to prove is, 
that vegetables and animals were not distributed 
from a common centre, while man was so distrib- 
uted, and that there is, in this respect, no analogy 
between the lower organic kingdoms and man. 

There have been three theories advanced to 
account for the distribution of vegetables over the 
face of the earth. First, that there was one centre 
of vegetation, whence it was distributed over the 
globe; second, that plants had several centres of 
vegetation, from which the species were propaga- 
ted and dispersed ; third, that wherever a suitable 
soil and climate were found, vegetables peculiarly 
suited to them sprang up, whence they were dis- 
tributed. 

“The first theory was adopted by the great 
naturalist, Linneus. He supposed that the crea- 
tion of vegetables took place in a warm climate, 
in which was a high mountain range, embracing 
all climates of the earth, from the torrid to the 
frigid zones. He attributes their general distri- 
bution to the agency of winds, rivers, marine 
currents, birds, animals, and man. Such agencies 
are no doubt competent to the task, but in order 
to establish this theory, it is not only necessary to 
account for the possibility of a distribution by 
such agencies, but it is also necessary to show that 


“some alpine spot in the torrid zone actually 


possesses, not only all the climates of the world in 
a general sense, but in a particular sense, which 
fits it for one kind of vegetation rather than 
another. Climate and soil, as they relate to heat, 
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cold and fertility, are not the only things which 
adapt a place for the growth of all plants. If 
there is such a spot on the globe, it should now 
contain types of all the species of plants now 
found in all the great divisions of the earth. If 
there is such a spot, it must not only have ther- 
mal divisions agreeing with the peculiarities of 
all other parts of the globe, but must be laid out 
with mountains, oceans, lakes, rivers, deserts— 
every variety of minerals and soils—currents of 
air, dryness, moisture, and the thousand things 
which constitute the infinite variety of climates 
and soils adapted to different vegetables, We 
know of no such spot. The vegetation of every 
great division of the globe differs essentially from 
that of every other, and this difference is pro- 
duced, not more by the mean temperature of the 
climate, than by the extremes of heat and cold, 
and their distribution through the months of the 
year ;—not more by the general fertility of the 
soil, than by the presence or absence of certain 
metala, salts aud earths. These circumstances are 
much influenced by causes peculiar to the several 
divisions of the globe, which cannot be supposed 
1o be combined in any one locality. Thus we find 
the Botany of New Holland, Asia, Africa, Europe, 
and North and South America, to differ in many 


_ instances generically, and in many more spe- 


cifically, from each other, So also is the char- 
acter of vegetation sometimes influenced in the 
same continent in a very important manner by 
particular location of mountains, salt or fresh 
water lakes or seas, in regard to prevailing cur- 
rents of winds. Africa, south of the Sahara desert, 
presents a wholly different botanical aspect from 
Northern Africa. Humboldt estimates the species 
of phanerogamous plants (having visible organs of! 
fructification) of the world at 36,000, of which 
Europe has 7,000, Asia 6,000, Africa 3,000, New 
Holland 5,000, and North and South America 
17,000. America has, therefore, nearly one-half 
the whole number, and yet, if the theory of one 
centre of distribution of vegetation is correct, how 
does it happen that America has nearly, three 
times as many species as Asia, which must have 
been the seat of that original distribution? It 
would certainly be reasonable to expect that some 
part of Asia should possess a type of each species 
distributed, or, at least, that Europe, Africa, or 
New Holland, would be more likely to be sup- 
plied with the seed than America. Such, how- 
ever, is not the fact, for America has 10,000 more 
species ‘than Europe, 11,000 more than Asia, 
12,000 more than New Holland, and 14,000 more 
than Africa. Whence arose this excess in a con- 
tinent so remote from the supposed centre of 
distribution? It cannot be accounted for by the 
theory of a single centre of distribution.” 

It will be unnecessary for us to enlarge in like 
manner on the other two theories, since the in- 
ferences to be drawn from either would be the 
same, as far as they relate to the probable distri- 
bution of man. We contend that when God said, 
“Tet the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding 
seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after its kind 
whose seed is in itself upon the earth,”—‘“it was 
so,” that each botanical region, by the mere energy 
of His word, or by the ubiquity of his power, 
produced the vegetation which had been designed 
for it by Infinite wisdom and benevolence. This 
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favors no theory of the centres of distribution, it 
confers no creative power upon insensible, inor- 
ganic materials, Lut accords most with the Om- 
nipotence of the Being who spake a universe into 
being, and who gave to that universe such laws 
as maintain it in its integrity from age to age. 
But though vegetables were simultaneously 
created in all parts of the globe fitted for their 
reception, they have also been distributed by the 
operation of many agencies since that creation. 
We know this to be true, for there are scarcely 


any of our valuable agricultural products indi- 


genous to the countries where they are grown. 
The potato, a native of South America, is now 
grown over a greater part of the world. There 
are mapy plants, both ornamental and useful, 
which may be made by the art of man to grow 
in many climates, in which, if left without cul- 
ture, they would perish, This is more especially 
the case with vegetables necessary for human sub- 
sistence; which appears to be in obedience to the 
doom pronounced upon Adam, that “in the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 


But it is unnecessary for us to enlarge upon” 


this subject further. Enough has been said to 
prove our assertion, that vegetables were not dis- 
tributed frem a common centre, and are not, 
therefore, in that respect, the analogues of man. 
It now remains for usto take a like hasty view of 
the distribution of all animals except man. 

“So close is the connection between the animal 
and the vegetable kingdoms, that a difference of 
the vegetables of any country is always accom- 
panied by a corresponding difference of animals, 
This is more obeérvable in smal] and delicate, 
than in large and robust animals. Insects in par- 
ticular, whose world is a single leaf, are always 
found to accompany the plant they affect, The 
Cochineal of Mexico is exclusively found upon 
the Cactus, which grows in no other country. 
But we prefer to illustrate our subject by exam- 
ples from larger animals, not because insects are 
really less important in the scale of creation, but 
because most readers attach higher ideas of mag- 
nitude to what immediately strikes the senses as 
important because it is large, than what appears 
to them unimportant because it is smal].” 

We will now proceed to make a hasty survey 
of the fauna of the different continents in the 
order they are named, and draw our conclusions 
tnerefrom. New Holland affords the strongest 
contrasts to other parts of the globe, in every de- 
partment of organic nature. Mr. Field says, 
(quoted by Van Amringe, op. cit. p. 180): “It 
is in New Holland where it is summer when it is 
winter in Europe, and vice versa, where the ba- 
rometor rises before bad weather and falls before 
good; where the north is the hot wind and the 
south is the cold; where the humblest house is 
fitted up with cedar ; where the fields are fenced 
with mahogany and myrtle trees are burnt for 
fuel where the swans are black and the eagles 
are white; where the kangaroo, an animal be- 
tween the squirrel and the deer, has five claws on 
its fore-paws and three talons on its hind-legs 
like a bird, and yet hops on its tail; where the 
mole lays eggs and hasa duck’s bill; where there 
is a bird with a broom in its mouth instead of a 
tongue; where there is a fish, one-half belonging 
to the genus Raia and the other half to that of 
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Squalus; where the pears are made of wood with 
the stalk at the broader end; and where the 
cherry grows with the stone on the outside.” 

It isin Australia and America alone that the 
singular animals called the marsupials (animals 
having a pouch or bag in which to carry their 
young) are found, but those of Australia agree 
with those of America in nothing but the pouch 
or sack to hold their immature offspring. The 
three old continents contain no animals of the 
same genus, and of course, none of the same 


species, and, therefore, could not have been the 


locality from which they have been distributed. 

The zoology of Asia is distinguished from that 
of all other continents by containing the types of 
nearly all the domestic animals, The horse, the 
cow, the sheep, and the hog are all natives of this 
continent. The camel is found in Western Asia 
and Northern Africa; the elephant in South- 
Eastern Asia and Southern Africa, In Asia also 
is found the musk-deer, the orang-outang, the 
long-armed ape, the four-horned antelope, the 
royal tiger, and the peculiar kind of horse’ called 
the dziggtai, so wild that it is untamable, and so 
fleet that it outstrips with ease the fleetest Arabian 
steed; and all these animals are exclusively 
Asiatic. The common rat is also a native of this 
continent. Its ornithology is peculiarly rich in 
the gallinaceous tribes, The splendid peacock, 
the ring, golden and pencilled pheasants, the 
crowned argus, eryptonyx, horned and impeyan 
pheasants all adorn its scenery, and are peculiar 
to the continent. . 

The zoology of Africa resembles that of Asia in 
many respects. For the dziggtai of Asia we find 
the Zebra in Africa, an animal.as beautiful, as un- 
tamable, and. almost as. fleet, but of decidedly 
different species. For the orang-outang we have 
the chimpanzee, which of all animals approaches 
man most closely in physical formation; and for 
the Asiatic lion and royal tiger, we have the 
African lion, panther, and leopards, The hippo- 
potamus, the giraffe, the gnu, the spotted hyena, 
and the rhinoceros are peculiar to Africa alone, 
and mark it as a distinct zoological provinee. Of 
the birds of this continent but one has been added 
to our poultry-yards, and none can be called song- 
sters. Of the birds of prey we have the African 
enake-eater, the griffard-eagle, the chanting-fal- 
con, the butcher-birds, and others of entirely 
different species from similar birds of all other 
regions. Of birds of plumage the presents the 
plantain-eaters, the shrikes, the thrushes, weavers, 
sugar-eaters, the honey-guide, and the ostrich, 
which of itself is sufficient to establish Africa as 
a distinct zoological province. “The fantastic 
forms of New Holland, or the majestic splendor 
of Asia, need not be looked for in the gloomy 
and arid wastes of Africa. She has her green 
spots in zoology, as ehe has oases in her deserts; 
but her general character is that of gloom and 


| grandeur—of strength, ferocity, and magnitude, 


rather than of beauty, variety, and gentleness.” 
We are thus compelled to arrive at the same 
conclusion in regard to the birds and beasts of 
Asia end Africa, that we did in regard to those of 
Australia—that there could have been no com- 
mon centre from which they were distributed, 
The zoology of Europe is not decidedly distin- 


guished by its quadrupeds from other provinces. 
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Its wolves, foxes, cats, deer, beavers, de., though 
some of them are specifically different from simi- 
lar animals in other quarters of the globe, still 
do not characterize it as a distinct zoological pro- 
vince, But in its ornithology, Europe presents 
the greatest number of typical genera, in propor- 
tion to its extent of territory, than any other re- 
gion. ‘This is especially true of the wading and 
swimming birds, and of the noble birds of prey. 
“Africa north of the great desert, Asia west of the 
Euphrates, and Europe south of the Frigid Zone, 
might, withsome propriety, be considered as one 
province.” 

We lastly pass to the Americas, Even a cur- 
sory view of the map of this Continent will show 
how highly favored it isin its physical character- 
istics. Traversed by lofty ranges of mountains, 
and by majestic rivers, lying within every zone, 
and laved by an ocean on either side, containing 
within its bosom vast gulfs and inland seas, such 
as no other continent possesses, it would seem that 
the God of nature had reserved this last of con- 
tinents for the full display of his bounty, beauty 
and magnificence. Its flora and fauna are equally 
extensive and majestic. It is not our intention to 
deal with the former; the latter alone claims our 
attention. Of the animals we will give butafew 
examples. “The grizzly bear, if we except the 
Polar bear, is not only the largest, but of all the 
Carnivora of the Continent, the boldest, the 
strongest, and the most to be dreaded. He may 
be regarded as the monarch of his range, as the’ 
lion is of the old world. The musk-ox, the great 
American elk, the opossum, the tapir, the arma- 
dillo, the ant-eater, the sloth, and the lama family, 
all of which are decidedly American, are a few of 
the many which might be given to establish this 
as a decidedly distinct province from the old 
world.” 

In its ornithology also, America is peculiarly 
rich, ‘ Who but He who made them could paint 


to the eye the colors, the elegant forms, the rapid _ 


motions, the pearched-like steadiness of the innu- 
merable family of humming-birds, as they dart 
from flow to flower, or appear to rest upon its bo- 
som while they sip the nectar which it contains? 
Such is the number, and such the infinite variety 
of colors, sizes and shapes, that every flower in 
this prolific region appears to have a living repre- 
sentative of all its beauties in this family. There 
are upwards of seventy species of these little bi- 
joux of creation, all of which belong to America, 
and which would, in themselves, be sufficient to 
establish it as a distinct zoological province. But 
we are not confined to a single family for our se- 
lections, for the difference of species of the whole 
fauna of the new continent, excepting the arctic 
regions, from those of the old continents, is so 
universal, that it isa rare thing to find any which 
agree. We will content ourselves with but one 
other ornithological example, the inimitable mock- 
ing-bird, which might be called the king of the 
songsters of the world, if he were notso far be- 
yond any in strength, clearness, variety and rich- 
ness.of tone, that he would acquire no honor by 
being enthroned,their monarch. The notes of no 
bird, from the scream of the eagle, the crow of 
the cock, and the cackle of the hen, to the chirp- 
ing of the tit, are beyond his inimitable powers; 


N but his own notes, uttered more frequently at 














night, to cheer and beguile the tedium of his incu- 
bating partner, call forth his highest efforts. 
Perched on the top of the hedge, he performs a 
brilliant and rapid prelude; he then shoots up 
into the air, his performance increasing in interest 
with the distance, by a breathless desire on the 
part of the auditor to catch his every note; until 
anon it again swells upon the ear, until it acquires 
the full compass consistent with harmony, when 
it again gradually fades as he settles upon the 
limb, near to hér for whom this divine solo was 
performed,” 

In the above rapid and general, but at the same 
time strikingly distinctive, view of the five great 
Zoological provinces of the globe, we have fol- 
lowed the work of Van Amringe, and in many 
places his very “words; and to that work we 
would recommend our readers, as one of great 
scientifie merit, which presents the subject in an 
attractive and convincing manner. 

From the above survey of the Zoology of the 
five great Continents, New Holland, Asia, Africa, 
Europe and America, it is impossible for us to 
suppose that all animals were created on any par- 
ticular spot, and thence distributed over the 
earth, 
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In relation to the origin of animals from a sin- 
gle pair, Agassiz uses the following language :— 
“The idea of a pair of herrings or a pair of buf- 
faloes, is a3 contrary to the nature and habits of 
those animals as it is contrary to the nature of 
pines or birches to grow singly, and form forests 
in their isolation. A bee-hive never consists of a 
pair of bees, and never could such a pair preserve 
the species with their habits.”—“ Was the primi- 
tive pair of lions to abstain from food until the 
gazelles and other antelopes had sufficiently mul- 
tiplied to preserve their species from the persecu- 
tion of those ferocious beasts?’ We find the 
same animals occurring in places distant from 
each other, in Europe and America, under such 
circumstances that we must admit theix, simulta- 
neous origin in both centres. 

We have thus conclusively shown that neither 
vegetables nor animals were distributed from a 
common centre. It now remains for us to show 
that man was, and in so doing I shall follow the 
reasonings and arguments of Van Awmringe, to 
whom all quotations on this subject may be re- 
ferred except when otherwise stated. 

Sacred History tells us that Asia was the origi- 
nal dwelling place of the human family, and con- 
sequently from Asia all nations of men must have 
migrated. Profane history and the traditions of 
nearly every race of mankind, assert the same 
fact, so that every honest inquirer after truth may 
believe that a locality near the centre of Asia, 
probably the valley of Shinar, about ancient Bab- 
ylon, was the original centre of distribution of 
mankind, i 

It was adduced as an argument that because no 
single continent or region contained the types of 
all the different vegetables and animals, therefore 
they were distributed from no common centre. 
The same is not true, however, of the human spe- 
cies, They can all be referred, with a degree of 
evidence perfectly irresistible, to a common c¢en- 
tre, Asia, and there, in that centre, are to be found 
types of every species of the human family except 
the Negroes, and history tells us that the woolly- 
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headed Negroes anciently occupied at least a part 
of Northern Arabia, then called Ethiopia. 

Young and Champollion deciphered the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, and from their labors we gain 
the following facts: —“ In the tomb of Ousirei, at 
Thebes, a King of Egypt cotemporary with the 
bondage of the Jews, on the walls of one of the 
apartments is sculptured a procession in which are 
exhibited, together with the natives or subjects of 
Ousirei, three distinct races of men, distinguished 
by their costumes, their features and complexions 
—the Israelites, Red-men, Negroes, and the ehep- 
herds or Hyckschos. The last are represented with 
fair hair and blue eyes. The painting is said to 
have been well executed, and to be well pre- 
served, Thus we find that nearly 4000 years ago, 
types of all the races of men, (and three varieties 
of one species) except the yellow or Mongolian 
species, existed in Egypt or its vicinity; and the 
Mongolian species we know, from thsir own un- 
doubted records, to have inhabited Western Asia 
several centuries prior to this period.’ 

We proved above that vegetables and animals 
were not distributed from a common centre ; they 
cannot, therefore, be the analogues of man in this 
respect, since all history, sacred and profane, tells 
us that man was so distributed. 

“The constitutional organization of man, so dif- 
ferent from all other organisms, confirms the prob- 
ability that he was created on one spot and thence 
distributed.” Omnivorous, he finds no difficulty 
in changing his diet in conformity with the cli- 
mate he may inhabit, and the circumstances which 
surround him. Though naked, he is endowed 
with the power of clothing himself to accommo- 
date himself to all climates. Ingenious in con- 
trivances, he can transport himself over oceans, 
mountains and deserts. Courageous and migra- 
tory, curious, and possessing an insatiable desire 
for knowledge, riches, and power beyond any 
other creature, he bears all climates, if not with 
absolute impunity, at least with a constitutional 
ability which soon enables him to overcome all 
obstacles, A being so endowed could safely be 
entrusted with his own dispersion. Vegetables 
and animals possess no such attributes to enable 
them, by their own constitutional ability, or by 
volition; to flourish in all climates. A few in 
each kingdom, by the art of man, may be made to 
grow and propagate in regions in which they soon 
would perish without his care. So also some few 
becgme acclimated, or naturalized to a new soil 
and climate, and continue freely to thrive and 
multiply without further care, but there are al- 
ways peculiarly favorable circumstances, making 
their new abode not very different from their na- 
tive habitations. There is therefore no analogy 
between vegetables, animals and man in their con- 
stitutional ability to migrate. 

It seems to have been an absolute necessity in 
regard to animals and vegetables, that the Al- 
mighty should have distributed them, but “in re- 
spect to man there appears to be no such necessity, 
as he is endowed with powers every way qualify- 
ing him for, and at the same time insuring his 
distribution to, all regions. There is therefore no 
analogy between these Kingdoms and man in re- 
gard to the constitutional ability to endure a dis- 
tribution from a single centre to all climates.” It 
is perfectly apparent from what has been proved 
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in this and the preceding chapters, that animals 
and vegetables are, in no respect, the analogues of 
man, and consequently every system or theory of 
the natural history of man founded on such anal- 
ogies must be false, since no true superstructure 
can rest securely upon a false foundation. Ethno- 
graphers who have adopted such theories have 
done little more than to collect materials from 
which the true natural history of man may be 
written. They were the pioneers of the science 
whose labors were necessary to prepare the way 
for succeeding generations, and as such demand 
our highest respect and our warmest admiration. 

In regard to the evidences afforded by the study 
of the different languages of all nations to prove 
the dispersion of man from a common centre, I 
would refer the reader to Good’s “Book of Na- 
ture.” To enter further into this investigation 
would be foreign to our purpose. It is our object to 
give sufficient evidence to substantiate our views, 
and to name our authorities for that evidence, so 
that our readers may know where they may gaiu 
a more profound knowledge of the subject. 

Having now laid a foundation of great firmness 
and strength, we will proceed, in the next chap- 
ters, to build our superstructure thereon, but ear- 
nestly hope that none of our readers will subscribe 
to our views until they have given the subject as 
thorough an investigation as the nature of their 
circumstances will admit. 

We will close the present chapter with the fol- 
lowing quotation from Mark’s “ Life and Writings 
of Hippocrates,” which presents in beautiful lan- 


guage a truth to which all should give due consid- 
eration, 

“When the Goths, in the recesses of their for- 
ests, had tasted, for the first time, the vintage of 
Italy, they eagerly marched forward in quest of 
the land which had produced it. How much less 
ardor does the student evince who is satisfied with 
receiving at secondary and ternary sources that 
wisdom which may be received at the fountain 
head, pure and unadulterated! !” 

Let not the Goth, impelled by such motives, ac- 
complish more than you, oh my readers, who are 
stimulated to exertion by an intellectual appetite 
as glorious in its purposes, as it is insatiable in its 
nature! 
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WILLIAM RUFUS KING. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 





From the accompanying portrait of Wittram R. 
Kine it appears that he had a predominance of the 
motive and mental temperaments, a long, high, 
narrow head—was manly, dignified, proud, firm, 
decided, steady, persevering, respectful, elevated 
in feeling, kind, benevolent, liberal yet frank, 
candid, confiding yet positive, energetic and 
capable of being rigid and set in his purposes, 

His forehead indicates large perceptive faculties 
and comparison, which would give him uncommon 
perceptive knowledge, practical talent, avoidabil- 





ity of mind, system and arrangement, correctness 
in the use of language, retentive business memory, 
| with very strong powers of association, comparison 
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and intuition of mind. His head, as seen in the 
likeness, does not indicate special ingenuity, wit, 
brilliancy, imaginative or imitative power. Such 
a mind would always act with a definite object in 
view, and would seek the most direct way possible 
to reach it. It is a superior business organization, 
and one well calculated to inspire respect and 
secure confidence. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH.* 

Wituram Rurvs Kine, late Vice President of the 
United States, was a native of North Carolina. 
He was born on the 7th April, 1786. His father, 
William King, was a planter, in independent cir- 
cumstances, whose ancestors came from the north 
of Ireland, and were among the early settlers on 
James river, in the colony of Virginia. He was 
highly esteemed for his many virtues, and was 
elected a member of the State convention which 
adopted the Federal constitution. The mother of 
Mr. King was descended from a Huguenot family, 
which had been driven from France by the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantz. 

William Rufus King received his education at 
the University of North Carolina, to which he was 
sent at the early age of twelve years. On leaving 
that institution, where his attention to his studies, 
and uniformly correct and gentlemanly deport- 
ment, had commanded the respect and regard of 
his fellows, and the approbation of the professors, 
he entered the Jaw office of William Duffy, a 
distinguished lawyer, residing in the town of 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, and, in the autumn 
of 1805, obtained a license to practise in the 
superior courts of the State. In 1806, he was 
elected a member of the legislature of the State, 
from the county of Sampson, in which he was 
born. He was again elected, the year following, 
but, on the meeting of the legislature, he was 
chosen solicitor by that body, and resigned his 
seat. Colonel King continued in the practice of 
his profession until he was elected a member of 
Congress, from the Wilmington district, which 
took place in August, 1810, when he was but little 
more than twenty-four years of age; but, as his 
predecessor’s term did not expire before the 4th 
March, 1811, Colonel King did not take his seat 
in the congress of the United States until the 
autumn of that year, being the first session of the 
twelfth Congress. This was a most important 
period in the history of the country. The govern- 
ments of England and France had, for years, 
rivalled each other in acts destructive of the 
neutral rights, and ruinous to the commerce of the 
United States. Every effort had been made, but 
in vain, to procure an abandonment of orders in 
councils, on the one hand, and decrees on the 
other, which had nearly cut up the commerce of 
the country by the roots, and a large majority of 
the people felt that, to submit longer to such 
gross violations of their rights, asa neutral nation, 
would be degrading, and they called upon their 
government to protect those rights, even at the 
hazard of a war. In this state of things, Colonel 
King took his seat in the House of Representatives, 
and unhesitatingly ranged himself on the side of 
the bold and patriotic spirits in that body, who 
had determined to repel aggression, come from 





* Mostly abridged and condensed from Col. A. J. Pickett’s valuable 
History of Alabama. 
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what quarter it might, and to maintain the rights 
and the honor of the country. In the spring of 
1816, Colonel King resigned his seat in the House 
of Representatives, and accompanied William 
Pinckney, of Maryland, as Secretary of Legation, 
first to Naples, and then to St. Petersburg, to 
which Courts Mr. Pinckney had been appointed 
Minister Plenipotentiary. Colonel King remained 
abroad not quite two years, having, in that time, 
visited the greater portion of Europe, making 
himself acquainted with the institutions of the 
various governments and the condition of their 
people. On his return to the United States, he 
determined to move to the territory of Alabama, 
which determination he carried into effect in the 
winter of 1818-19, and fixed his residence in the 
county of Dallas, where he resided till hisdeath. A 
few months after Col. King arrived in the Terfitory, 
Congress having authorized the people to form a 
constitution and establish a State government, he 
was elected a member of the convention. Colonel 
King was an active, talented and influential mem- 
ber of that body, was placed on the committee 
appointed to draft a constitution, and was also 
selected by the general committee, together with 
Judge Taylor, now of the State of Mississippi, and 
Judge Henry Hitchcock, now no more, to reduce 
it to form, in accordance with the. principles and 
provisions previously agreed on. This duty they 
performed in a manner satisfactory to the com- 
mittee. The constitution, thus prepared, was 
submitted to the convention, and adopted, with 
but slight alterations. 

On the adjournment of the convention, Colonel 
King returned to his former residence, in North 
Carolina, where most of his property still was, 
and, having made his arrangements for its re- 
moval, set out on his return to Alabama. On 
reaching Milledgeville, in the State of Georgia, he 
received a letter from Governor Bibb, of Alabama, 
informing him that he had been elected a Senator 
in the Congress of the United States, and that the 
certificate of his election had been transmitted to 
the city of Washington. This was the first inti- 
mation which Colonel King had that his name even 
had been presented to the legislature, for that 
high position. He retraced his steps, and reached 
the city of Washington a few days before the 
meeting of Congress. His colleague, the Hoaorable 
John W. Walker, had arrived before him, 

Alabama was admitted as a State, and her 
senators, after taking the oath to support the con- 
stitution of the United States, were required to 
draw for their term of service, when Major 
Walker drew six years and Colonel King four. 

Colonel King was elected a senator in 1828, in 
1828, in 1834, and in 1840. His firm but. con- 
ciliatory course insured for him the respect and 
confidence of the Senate, and he was repeatedly 
chosen to preside over that body, as president pro 
tem., the duties of which position he discharged 
in a manner s0 satisfactory, that, at the close of 
each session, a resolution was adopted, without a 
dissenting voice, tendering him the thanks of the 
body for the ability and impartiality with which 
he had discharged those duties. In the spring of 
1844, Colonel King was offered the situation of 
Minister to France, which he declined, as he had, 
on previous occasions, refused to accept other 
diplomatic situations, which had been tendered to 
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him, preferring, as he declared, to be a Senator 
from Alabama to any office which could be con- 
ferred on him by the General Government. He 
was afterwards, however, induced to accept. 
Arriving in Paris, he obtained an audience of the 
King, presented his credentials, and at once 
entered upon the object of his mission, He 
returned to the United States in November, 1846, 
having requested and obtained the permission of 
the President to resign his office. 


In 1848, the Hon. Arthur P. Bagby was ap- 
pointed Minister Plenipotentiary to Russia, and 
resigned his seat in the Senate of the United 
States. Colonel King was appointed, by the Gov- 
ernor of Alabama, to fill the vacancy thus created ; 
and, in 1849, the term for which he was ap- 
pointed having expired, he was elected by the 
legislature for a full term of six years. In 1850, 
on the death of Gen. Taylor, the President of the 
United States, Mr, Fillmore, the Vice-President, 
sueceeded to that high office, and Colonel King 
was chosen, by the unanimous vote of the Senate, 
President of that body, which placed him in the 
second highest office in the government. In 1852 
Mr. King was elected Vice-President of the United 
States. In the mean time the progress of con- 
sumptien compelled him to leave Washington for 
the island of Cuba, in the hope—a vain hope it 
proved—of benefiting his health. While in Cuba 
the oath of office as Vice-President of the United 
States was administered to him. He remained 
on the island two months, but received no per- 
manent benefit. Finding recovery hopeless, he 
hastened home to die among his kindred. His 
strength failed rapidly, and he barely reached his 





plantation, near Cahawba, Alabama, before he 
received the final summons, and passed peacefully 
to his rest. He died on the 18th of April, 1853, 
at the age of sixty-eight. 

In all the relations of life, Colonel King main- 
tained a spotless reputation; his frank and con- 
fiding disposition, his uniform courtesy and 
kindness, endeared him to numerous friends, and 


' commanded for him the respect and confidence of 


all who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. 
Brave and chivalrous in his character, his whole 
bearing impressed even strangers with the con- 
viction that they were in the presence of a 
finished gentleman. His fine colloquial powers, 
and the varied and extensive information which 
he possessed, rendered him a most interesting 
companion. 





ARTHUR SPRING. 


A PHRENOLOGICAL SKETCH. 


BY JNO. F. GRAFF. 


Tux recent revelations of the deeds of this fiend- 
ish monster in human form, have no doubt excited 
in the minds of inquiring people, a desire to learn 
whether there is anything in the exterior of this 
man’s organization that is indicative of the almost 
unparalleled barbarity of which he has been re- 
cently convicted. Indeed I am assured that the 
intense anxiety on the part of many of our citi- 
zens to get a glimpse of the criminal during his 
late trial, was ina great measure prempted by this 
very desire, and not so much from idle curiosity 
as some persons imagine. Frequent were the ex- 
pressions of those who had just withdrawn their 
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eyes from this “temple of iniquity,” that “he was 
not such a bad looking man as they expected to 
see,” or that “they should not have thought from 
the appearance of the prisoner that he had ever 
been guilty of so awful a crime,” or perchance 
some one more scrutinizing in his observation, was 
heard to say that “his very appearance bespeaks 
the demon that lurks within him.” Thus have 
been the speculations in reference to this unfor- 
tunate man; and without stopping to inquire 
whether the readers of this sketch are believers 
in the science upon which I propose basing my 
deductions, I shall proceed as briefly as possible to 
note his cerebral and facial excesses and deficien- 
cies; their respective scientific indications, and the 
perfect coincidence of their manifestations in the 
character of our subject. Before proceeding, how- 
ever, it is but just to say that our observations are 
from eye measurement, had in the Court room on 
the last day of his trial, and that in the absence of 
closer contact, we shall be obliged to speak of 
general indications rather than minute details, 
Hoping that the reader will not attempt to criti- 
cise from the configuration of the head and face, 
as represented in cuts that have been published, 
which resemble the original about as much as the 
dove resembles the ow/, but that they will resort 
to the living head or the skull after the criminal 
has passed the ordeal of the law and the dissecting 
room. 

In the first place, the face of Spring, if it be not 
the index of a most desperate character, to the 
common observer, bears upon it unmistakable 
signs of mean, shame-faced deceit ; the impress of 
a hidden character, arising from his ever-present 
mental power of concealing his motives and in- 
tentions; and such a character can never be satis- 
factorily read from the face alone, for it is only 
when the strong points of his nature are excited 
that his dark veil of deceit is withdrawn from the 
demoniae fires that rage within his soul, and you 
may rest assured that the change of his face, from 
the moment that he took his last drink with Mrs, 
Shaw, until his second victim offered her sacrifice 
for mercy, was a CHANGE of no ordinary character 
—it was a change from the expression of bac- 
chanalian revelry to the visage of an incarnate 
devil. 

There are, however, developments in his face 
that do reveal his character, despite his great abil- 
ity to conceal; it is revealed by the great (rela- 
tive) preponderance of his face below a line drawn 
from the alee of the nose to the upper part of the 
ear, where it connects with the head, over the 
part lying above this line ; and, not only this, but 
the whole aspect of the face is indicative of a most 
perverted and sensual animal nature. 

But not to enlarge further upon the facial indi- 
cations (which more properly belong to Physi- 
ogomy,) let us take a survey of his head; of which 
we notice first, his large perceptive organs, as 
manifested in the marked prominence of the lower 
part of the forehead, immediately over the eye; 
the function of this group of organs, reduced to 
their simplest form, is aptness and accuracy of 
pereeption—perception of physical things—odser- 
vation ; and those individuals who were admitted 
into the Court room early on the morning of the 
last day of his trial, to get a momentary look at 
the prisoner, as he was seated in the dock, will not 





soon forget the hawk-like serutiny with which he 
eyed every visitor as they passed around the room, 


Tie superior, or upper, part of his forehead, 
however, is quite retiring, and accordingly his re- 
flective organs are weak, and his general intellect, 
under any circumstances, would consequently be 
of a physical character. His Firmness is large, as 
is seen by the height of his central top-head, im- 
mediately above the ear; from this point to the 
superior margin of the forehead there is a horrible 
descent, a perfect inclined plane, leaving the re- 
gions of the moral organs almost totally deficient. 
Conscientiousness is also most villainously low, as 
is seen in the marked sloping of the head from 
the organ of Firmness on either side. 


His head, in the region of the ear, in front, 
above, and behind, (the region of the selfish pro- 
pensities) is enormously large, and the individual 
organs of this group, which are commonly de- 
nominated Alimentiveness, Acquisitiveness, De- 
structiveness, Secretiveness, and Combativeness, 
are correspondingly strong. The functions of the 
five organs just named are: appetite for food and 
stimulants; love of money; executiveness, or per- 
severance ; policy and restraint; and the element 
of self-defence. These are the natural functions 
when subservient to stronger moral sentiment and 
intellect; but when they assume the ascendency, 
as in cases where they greatly predominate in size 
over the moral and intellectual organs, their fune- 
tions assume a character vastly different. Drunk- 
enness, theft, and robbery, fiendish severity and 
murder, lying, deceitfulness and fraud, quarrelling 
and fighting, are, then, the products of their ex- 
citement; and so intimately are these organs con- 
nected in juxtaposition, that the excitement of 
either one inflames the others, and thus induces 
their perverted action. 


Another peculiarity to which I have not yet ad- 
verted is the flatness of the back part, or occipital 
region of thz head, indicating a deficiency of the 
home instinet and love of children. These consti- 
tute the general peculiarities upon which we can 
pronounce without manipulation. 


And now let us for a moment mark the coinci- 
dence between the indications of these several or- 
ganie peculiarities and his recently discovered 
character. That his face does not belie him when 
it tells of his inflamed physiology, or perverted 
animality—which is the same thing—no one will 
dispute ; and it is this self-induced physical con- 
dition that makes him a ten-fold worse man than 
he would otherwise be, even with his inferior or- 
ganization ; and I doubt very much whether he 
could have—bad as he is—consummated, in the 
manner he did, so revolting a butchery as that of 
which he has been found guilty, without the aid of 
stimulants to extinguish the few mo-al embers that 
were yet in his soul, and to excite to unnatural ac- 
tivity the basest passions of his nature. 


Nor can IJ sanction the propriety of administer- 
ing to him stimulants from time to time to keep 
alive his spirits during his trial. Better to have 
left him faint and die, if need be, than to admin- 
ister that which was, drop by drop, eating from 
his soul every vestige of humanity. Should you 
dissent from this, you are reminded that his pros- 
trate condition after his sentence in Court, was 
certainly more in keeping with his situation than 
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the blasphemy and desecration which followed the 
“glass of brandy” before entering the coach. 

In his cerebral organization there are five pe- 
culiarities, as we have shown, which contribute 
mainly to the making up of his character: they 
are, first, his large perceptive intellect and retir- 
ing reflectiveness; second, his indomitable Firm- 
ness and small Conscientiousness; third, the al- 
most total deficiency of his moral organs; fourth, 
his small love of home and children ; and fifth, the 
enormous development of the entire animal selfish 
group, as is seen in the g.eat breadth of his head 
from ear to ear. 

Now, to all who have any adequate idea of 
Phrenological Science, it would be superfluous 
further to philosophise in the predication of such 
a chagacter from such an organization; the result 
is obvious. To illustrate, however: the strength 
and activity of his perceptive intellect was clearly 
shown in the readiness with which he acquainted 
himself with the situation and circumstances of 
his recent victims, the proper time for his success 
the exact whereabouts of the money, de, And 
nothing but the smallest reflection could have 
prompted him to the succeeding acts which led to, 
or, at least, facilitated his detection. 

His large Firmness is evinced in the indomitable 
perseverance with which he persisted in his deter- 
mination to “get that money at all hazards,” as is 
also his small Conscientiousness in his manner of 
obtaining it. You will bear in mind that the 
money getting faculty is among that prominent 
group around the ear, and that its action in the 
absence of Conscientiousness, amounts to theft and 
robbery. 

Nor isthe consequent activity of his murderous 
instinct more strongly corroborated in his charac- 
ter, than is the utter deficiency of his whule moral 
region, as well as the refining elements on the 
side of the top-head; he is not only wanting in 
morals, but well nigh devoid of those organs 
which give refinement, decency, and respect. Of 
his attachment to home the reader must imagine, 
but as regards his parental love, it could scarcely 
be more deficient in his brain than the want of it 
has been manifested in his willingness to offer his 
own son a willing sacrifice to save himself from 
the penalty of his guilt. 

Such are the outlines of the Phrenology of this 
truly unfortunate man; such has been the charac- 
ter of his career, and such the natural materials, 
with which he has had to plod his way through 
life. 

That he has horribly abused the “ talents” with 
which he was intrusted (few as they were) is too 
well attested in his appearance to admit of even a 
doubt; but that the curses of ancestry have been 
visited upon him, and that the infectious air of 
evil example has been the atmosphere which sur- 
rounded him in his youth, is a fact no less certain, 
and should incite us to pity rather than revenge. 

His earthly career is soon toend! The embryo 
of his eternal existence is fast drawing to a close, 
with the lying promise of an impious priest for 
his only hope. God have mercy on them both, if 
mercy there be for blasphemous hypocrisy on the 
one hand, and unparalleled degradation on the 
other. 


Arthur Spring is to be hanged. Under the 


present form of the law, there is no other alter- 
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native, save the unwarranted interference of Exe- 
ecutive leniency—yet we are inclined to think 
there is another way, quite as effectual, more in 
keeping with the magnanimity of our nature, and 
in closer conformity to the will of Him whose 
sovereign law is to “overcome evil with good.” 
[ Philadelphia, March, 1858. 
[The New York Tribune gives the following 
biography of this wicked man :] 


A CHAPTER IN THE LIFE OF SPRING, THE MURDERER, 


Now that Arthur Spring, the late trial of whom 
for murder has excited so much interest, is con- 
vieted, and nothing remains but to execute the 
fearful penalty, it will not be improper and may 
not be uninteresting to recite a brief chapter of 
the last five or six years of his life. Spring was 
an Irishman born—a confectioner by trade; he 
lived for a nurcber of years, and up to 1844—s, 
in the city of Philadelphia, after which he moved 
his family to this city and commenced the business 
of a refectory and liquor saloon, in a basement 
two or three doors from the old Park theatre. 
Within three months after he had opened this 
“place” in Park Row, he was arrested by the po. 
lice on a charge of having, in connection with an- 
other person, (still residing in New York,) enticed 
a sailor (the mate, we think,) of a vessel, into his 
cellar at a late hour of night, knocked him down 
with a heavy club of wood, (wounding him nearly 
to death,) and robbed him of $600 in gold coin. 
The evidence against Spring was not conclusive of 
guilt, but was sufficient to bind him in the sum of 
$1000, to appear and answer the charge. He pro- 
cured bail and was released from the Tombs. 

Spring’s family lived in some rooms in the rear 
of his place of business, and soon after this charge 
against him his wife died in childbirth, (as it was 
said, but otherwise, as it was suspected,) having 
three small children, the eldest a son—the present 
witness on the trial for murder—and two infants 
girls, In less than a month after the death of his 
wife, Spring was again apprehended on a charge 
of having stolen, at night, in his cellar (and al- 
most in the same manner the mate was robbed) 
$100 and over from an emigrant lately arrived in 
this city. A part of the money was found con- 
cealed under the steps of the stoop leading into 
his rear yard. The offence was fixed upon him 
almost beyond doubt. Shortly after his arrest he 
confessed his guilt to Justice (then Clerk) Stuart, 
admitting also the perpetration of the other rob- 
bery—how it was done—who was concerned with 


him in the felony—in what manner they divided 


the money, and where he had concealed the most 
of his share, (which on searching proved true) de_ 
elaring most solemnly that he had committed the 
second offence for the sole purpose of getting a 
sufficient amount of money to reimburse the party 
first robbed, (his partner in the crime refusing to 
surrender back any portion of his share) so that 
the seaman might, as he had promised, leave the 
city and not appear against him at the trial, and 
he be thereby preserved from the State-prison, 
and saved to the care and protection of his chil- 
dren. Spring pleaded guilty to this second of- 
fence, and was sentenced for six years to a felon’s 
doom, at hard labor at Sing-Sing—leaving his 
destitute and worse than orphan children friend- 
less and without protection. Mr. Stuart had 


them placed in the kind charge of Mrs. Foster, 
matron of the City Prison, where they remained 
for a number of weeks, and were finally removed 
to the Alms House. 

Some six or ten months after it was learned that 
the wife of Spring had some relations, and among 
them an aunt, owner of some property, at or near 
Washington. On writing to her, Stuart received 
an answer that if the children could be sent on to 
Washington, proper charge would be taken of 
them by their mother’s relatives. A small amount 
of money was raised, a trusty person employed, 
and these poor children—young Arthur, with 
two smaller sisters—were forwarded to their 
friends and kindred. Five years passed, when 
one morning in the early part of December last, 
Arthur—a bright, intelligent lad, who had passed 
to the age of sixteen or seventeen years—present- 
ed himself to Justice Stuart (who was at once re- 
minded of the unhappy history of father and 


. family), stating that be was living an apprentice 


to a confectioner in Washington—that his sisters 
were both alive and with their friends—that he 
had alone come on to New York to see if, by some 
means, he could not get his father pardoned the 
remaining year of his sentence from the State 
Prison—that he would have made the effort soon- 
er, but was without money to pay his passage 
from Washington, and had only then become ena- 
bled, by a long and continuous saving of all the 
small means he could husband. The magistrate, 
moved by the noble object of the boy, (who de- 
clared that nothing would make him’ so happy as 
to be able to take his father home with him to his 
little sisters), and upon his own knowledge of the 
whole matter wrote an earnest letter to Governor 
Hunt, with which the lad proceeded to Albany. 

It is almost needless tosay"that with a man like 
Governor Hunt, the brave and generous conduct, 
and earnest, artless pleading of this manly and 
devoted stranger boy, for the pardon of a parent 
so long confined in the dungeon of the State Pri- 
son, did not fail of its object. The freed father 
and thankful child, with heart swollen with emo- 
tions of gratitude, and bounding with hope in 
the joyful anticipation of restoring a long lost 
parent to the little sisters he so much loved, with 
no delay left New York by way of Philadelphia 
for the city of Washington. 

The rest is known. And this is the son on 
whom the father now seeks to fix the offence of a 
most diabolical murder, of which he alone ia, be- 
yond doubt, the perpetrator, and most righteous- 
ly convicted. 
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Heatru 4 Dury.—It is not my purpose in this 
lecture to attempt to point out the course of life 
necessary to health, so much as to present the 
moral obligations we are under to preserve the 
health of our physical beings. To me it is a 
religious duty, scarcely inferior to any other. 
And although for it I may receive the jeers and 
taunts of my fellows, it is still a duty which, 
under God, I must strive to perform, and seek to 
induce others to do the same.—Hopes and Helps. 

Tue first step in excess is one step in sin. We 
must always remember that the kingdom of evil 
borders closely upon the kingdom of good. 





THE HUMAN 


VOICE. 


[A Sunscriner requests the Editors of the PareNotoctcaL JouRNaL to 
give their views on the Causes and Cure of SraMMERING, for the benefit 
of those who may be afflicted with that habit. We cannot offer a more 
scientific or philosophical exposition than that given by Dr. R, T. 
TRALL, in his excellent work, Tar HypROPATHIC Encyciopenpra, from 
which we quote the following.] 


DISEASES OF THE VOCAL AVENUES. 

Aut the diseases which make up the present 
chapter, have, as their most prominent symptom, 
some misaffection of the voice or speech, although 
some of them differ very greatly in every other, 


particular. They may be thus grouped: 
Chronic Grea: Elingual, 
Cc h Chronic, Speechlessness< Atonic, 
oes ‘Vous Deaf-Dumbness,. 
Compressible, . mae re tes 
Polypus Cartilari Dissonant Voice< Immelodious, 
AUER ENOUM Of Puberty. 
Snoring, : Stammering, 
Rhonchus { Wheezing. Disscn eee iepeoch { Misenunciation. 


Cararru—Coryza.— When this affection is con- 
fined to that part of the mucous membrane which 
lines the nasal cavities, it is called cold in the 
head; and when the inflammation fixes perma- 
nently upon the same membrane in the cavities of 
the frontal bones, it is called catarrh in the head. 

Symptoms.—In the acute form there is a deflux- 
ion of acrid, pellucid, mucous, or ropy matter from 
the nostrils, with a sense of irritation, and some 
degree of general fever. In the chronic variety 
the discharge is limpid, without acrimony or 
irritation, and unattended with febrile disturbance. 
The third variety, which is produced by an 
ozend, or nasal ulcer, is denoted by an offensive, 
purulent, or ichorous defluxion; it is often con- 
nected with caries of the spongy bones. 

Special Causes.—Sudden exposures to cold and 
damp, hot drinks, irritant dust or vapors, snuff, 
smelling salts, strong aromatics, mercurial saliva- 
tion, often induce this disease. Some authors give 
us a senile variety, owing to “the natwral paresis 
of old age;” but I hold that any local palsy before 
death is entirely unnatural. 

Treatment.—The acute form requires a few 
packs to reduce the general feverishness, which, if 
the diet is rigidly abstemious, and the patient 
kept in a moderately warm room of uniform 
temperature, will effect a cure in a very few days. 
The chronic variety—as also does the nasal uleer— 
requires a persevering employment of derivative 
as well as local treatment. The pack occasionally, 
frequently sniffing cold water up the nostrils, the 
hip-bath, and one or two foot-baths daily, with as 
much exercise in the open air—ayoiding, however, 
chilling and damp winds—as the patient can 
comfortably bear, comprise the remedial course. 

Porypvus.—Polypus tumors in the nostrils are 
of two kinds; the soft, or compressible, and the 
hard, or cartilaginous. Both are probably morbid 
growths of the mucous membrane, although the 
latter variety is generally connected with caries of 
the ethmoid or inferior turbinated bones. 

Symptoms.—Nasal polypi present the appear- 


- ance of fleshy, elongated excrescences, attached by 


a slender neck to some part of the .Schneiderian 
membrane, extending in different directions, and 
affecting the speech by obstructing the nasal 
cavities. The soft kind is unattended with pain ; 
its color is a pale red, having some resemblance to 
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a common oyster; and it generally shrivels in dry 
and enlarges in wet weather. The hard polypus 
is firm, of a highly red or dark color, progresses 
gradually without alternate diminution and en- 
largement, and causes pain, with a very disagree- 
able sensation in the nostril and forehead, on 
coughing, sneezing, blowing the nose, ete. 

Treatment.—In the early stage frequent sniffing 
of the coldest water will often arrest the tumor. 
When it becomes troublesome from bulk, extirpa- 
tion is necessary. 

The soft kind may be removed with the ligature 
or foréeps; the latter is generally the most con- 

«venient method. The hard polypus cannot always 
be meddled with without endangering the life of 
the patient. When attached to or connected with 
the spongy bones, these may be removed by a 
skilful surgeon. 

Ruoncuus—Rarriine in tHE Toroan—Snoring 
and wheezing, which are the chief varieties of this 
affection, are symptomatic of other diseases, as apo- 
plexy and asthma, and of gross feeding, a plethoric 
habit, corpulency or obesity, or of an obstructed 
skin, by which the lungs are oppressed with 
vicarious duty, or of atony or debility of the 
abdominal muscles, which are important agents in 
the respiratory movements. The cure will be 
found in a restoration of that equilibrium in the 
bulk and action of the bodily organs and functions 
which is correctly termed health. Dr. Good 
recommends “taking off the obesity,” in fat per- 
sons, “by repeated venesections, active purgatives, 
vigorous exercise, and a low diet.” I will guaranty 
a perfect cure in every case of obesity on earth, 
Ly proper exercise and diet, sans all the bleedings 
aud the purgatives. 

SpEECHLESSNESs—A PHONIA— DumBNEss.— Inabil- 
ity of speech may result from destitution of tongue 
—and this may be congenital or accidental— 
constituting the elingual variety; or from paralysis 
of the nerves of the tongue or glottis, in con- 
sequence of some violent injury or shock, forming 
the atowie variety ; or from congenital deafness, or 
deafness acquired in early life, making the variety 
called deaf-dumbness. 

Special Causes.—When the inability is not 
organic, its most frequent causes are severe and 
protracted colds; violent shocks, as of lightning or 
electricity ; vehement emotions, as of terror, anger, 
fright ; narcotics ; mephitic exhalations ; poisoning 
from eating mushrooms, and sometimes shell-fish ; 
metallic vapors; mercurial medicines, ete. There 
are also many cases of partial or complete loss of 
voice, the cause of which is almost always over- 
looked or unthought of by the attending physician: 
I mean cases of weak voice resulting from mere 
debility of the muscles of the loins and abdomen. 
In these cases there may be a moderate degree of 
general health, with an extreme relaxation or 
rizidity of these muscles, so that the balance of 
action between them, the diaphragm, and the 
laryngeal muscles, is lost; the diaphragm descend- 
ing when it should ascend, and vice versa, 

Treatment.—We have no special remedial 


resources in the majority of cases which depend 
on incurable’ malformations or structural lesions ; 
nor can we in the majority of cases dependent on 
functional derangement, do more than attend 
carefully to the general health, trusting nature for 
In that form, however, 


the local medication, 





dependent on muscular debility, we can invigorate 
the affected muscles by the wet compress, frequent 
hip-baths, various manipulations, as kneading, 
pounding, thumping, and a variety of exercises 
which call the weakened muscles into vigorous 
play, as dancing, jumping, riding a hard-trotting 
horse, and vocal gymnastics, as reading, speaking, 
and declaiming by the elementary sounds of the 
letters or words, ete. 

Dissonant Vorck.—The chief depravations of 
voice have been ranked under the heads of 
whispering, in which the voice is weak and 
scarcely audible; immelodious, when it is habitu- 
ally rough, nasal, squeaking, whizzing, guttural, 
or palatine ; and the irregularly alternating harsh 
and shrill voice which is peculiar to the period of 
puberty. 

Special Causes.—The last named variety can 
hardly be regarded as a disease, save when com- 
plicated with some accidental abnormity. The 
other varieties are caused by most of the cireum- 
stances which produce the atonic loss of voice, to 
which may be added over-exerting the vocal 
apparatus, as in loud speaking or singing, or in 
straining the voice while the bodily attitude is 
erooked or distorted, or when the abdominal 
muscles are so weakened that the main effort at 
expulsion is thrown upon the muscles of the 
throat, chest, and diaphragm. Indeed, a misuse 
of the respiratory muscles, or in other words, a 
vicious habit of exercising the voice in early life, 
which has its origin in bad training or bad health, 
is the most common cause of unharmonious, 
unmusical, and unpleasant voices in after life. 

Treatment.—The special management in all 
forms of voice wherein there is no “concord of 
sweet sounds,” consists, in addition to such appli- 
ances as particular complications may demand, in 
a regular system of voice-training or vocal gym- 
nastics. Ordinary ingenuity will suggest a 
thousand variations of the general plan to suit 
individual cases; but this general plan is: 1. An 
erect bodily position; 2. Opening the mouth 
freely and fearlessly in every attempt to read or 
speak; 8. Reading and speaking slowly, and 
pronouncing every syllable” distinctly, and even 
giving every letter its full and appropriate sound; 
4, Pronouncing the different elementary vowel 
and consonant sounds of our language, at first 
slowly, and then as rapidly as possible, taking 
care to have every sound distinctly enunciated ; 
5. Hallooing with a full prolonged sound, as by 
the word over; 6. Laughing by pronouncing 
hah-hah-hah as rapidly as possible, observing that 
the abdominal muscles contract—that is, spring 
out, as it were—at every enunciation; 7. De- 
claiming on the sea-shore in the face of a strong 
wind, with pebbles in the mouth, a la Demos- 
thenes, ete. 

Dissonant Sprecu.—Stammering has been called 
a sort of St. Vitus’s dance of the vocal organs. Its 
principal varieties are called hesitating, in which 
there is an involuntary and tremulous retardation 
in the articulation of peculiar syllables; and stwt- 
tering, which is an involuntary re-pronunciation 
of some syllables or words, alternating with a 
hurried and convulsive pronunciation of those 
which follow. 

Misenunciation is that form of imperfect speech 
in which the sounds are articulated freely, but 
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inaccurately pronounced; the principal varieties 
of this affection are vicious or incorrect pronunci- 
ation of the letters 7 and J; substitution of soft 
for harsher letters; multiplication or omission of 
labials, or exchanging them for other letters ; 
misemployment of dentals, and mispronunciation 
of gutturals, 

All of these errors and imperfections of voice 
are sometimes the result of organie malconforma- 
tion; occasionally, as in the case of stammering, 
of a constitutional irritability of some of the mus- 
cles concerned in articulation ; more frequently of 
a want of correct education ; and still oftener of a 
careless or depraved habit; and even in some 
eases of an exceedingly silly affectation. Many 
stammerers who talk with great difficulty, read 
with great facility, and all of them stammer most 
when they undertake to speak most deliberately, 
and least when their attention isso engrossed with 
the subject that they think nothing about picking 
out single words, or arranging sentences with 
a view of obviating the infirmity of speech. 

Treatment.—All that has been said in relation 
to the vocal treatment of the preceding disease, 
applies with equal force to this. The stammerer 
cannot well be too slow and deliberate in his 
voice exercises, nor should he attempt much con- 
versation while under the remedial discipline, and 
he must exercise also the mental qualities of 
firmness and perseverance. Every expedient 
which he can devise to expand the lungs and 
augment their retentive capacity, will facilitate 
his improvement; as, for example, deep, full, and 
prolonged inspirations and expirations, during 
which he may to advantage count one—two— 
three—four, ete., taking pains to open wide the 
mouth, and “speak loud and plain” each mono- 
syllable he attempts to utter. The various forms 
of misenunciation, besides the vocal exercises 
herein intimated, could with propriety be referred 
to a judicious course of lectures on elocution, nor 
would the lessons of the singing master be with- 
out value. 
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TOBACCO: 


Its Nature, the various Modes of Using it, and its Effects upon the Phy- 
sical and Moral Nature of Man, 


BY A. P. DUTCHER, M.D. 


Tue habit of using tobacco as a luxury was first 
introduced to the civilized world, about three 
hundred years since, by Ralph Lane and his asso-’ 
ciates, who, by a constant intercourse with the 
Indians of our country, had acquired a relish for 
their favorite enjoyment of smoking the baneful 
weed, to the use of which the Indians ascribed a 
thousand imaginary virtues. Since that period, 
this habit has attained a degree of celebrity among 
civilized nations, that is almost incredible. So 
much so, indeed, that in some countries, this 
habit has become so common, that children smoke 
before they learn to walk, and grown-up people 
have carried it to such an excess, that they fre- 
quently fall down senseless, and often die in con- 
sequence, 

In the Materia Medica, tobacco is classed among 
those medicines called narcotics, and in its effects 
upon the system, it differs not essentially from 
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those of aleohol and opium, except that neither 
the first excitement nor subsequent depression is 
so great. In full doses, tobacco, whether by smoke 
or infusion, is a most deadly poison. A very mo- 
derate quantity introduced into the system—even 
applying the moistened leaves over the stomach, 
has been known very suddenly to extinguish life. 
The Indians were well aware of its poisonous 
effects, and were accustomed, it is said, on certain 
occasions, to dip their arrows in an oil obtained 
from the leaves, which being inserted into the 
flesh, occasioned sickness and fainting, vr even 
convulsions and death. 

In whatever form tobacco may be employed as 
a luxury, a portion of its active principle mixes 
with the saliva, and invariably finds its way into 
the stomach, and disturbs or impairs the functions 
of that organ. Hence all of those distressing 
affections—nausea, pain in the head, vertigo, 
&e., which are produced on first usingit. And it 
is only by the most rigid perseverance, that many 
systems can overcome these distressing effects, 
when acquiring the habit of its use. And the 
fact that many do overcome them, may be adduced 
as an illustration of the perversion of taste, as 
well as the capability of the system to be so edu- 
cated as to receive with pleasure what was at first 
disagreeable, and to bear with impunity what was 
at first injurious. 

Dr. Rush, in his observations on this habit, 
makes use of the following language : -“‘ Were it 
possible for a being who had resided upon our 
globe, to visit the inhabitants of a planet where 
reason governed, and tell them that a vile weed 
was in general use among the inhabitants of the 
globe it had left, which afforded "no nourishment 
—that this weed was cultivated with immense 
care—that it was an important article of com- 
merce—that the want of it produced real mi- 
sery—that its taste was extremely nauseous—that 
it was unfriendly to health and morals—and that 
ite use was attended with considerable loss of 
time and property, the account would be thought 
incredible, and the author of it would be excluded 
from society, for relating a story of so improbable 
anature. In no view is it possible to contemplate 
the creature man in a more absurd and ridiculous 
light, than his attachment to Tosacco,” 

The most common methods of using tobacco, 
are by smoking, chewing, snufiing, and snuff-rub- 
bing. 

Or Smoxine.—Of all the modes of using tobac- 
co, this, certainly, is the most delightful and be- 
nevolent. Here there is manifested none of that 
contracted disposition to selfishness; when a man 
smokes he does it for the benefit of his friends. 
The inhalation of smoke from a rank segar, or 
what is still better, a pipe grown old in the ser- 
vice, is peculiarly grateful, and as rum-drinking 
and smoking often accompany each other, the 
fumes of the tobacco, mingled with the steam of 
rum, render the enjoyment doubly exquisite. 


The most common affections of this method of 
using tobacco, are, tremor of the limbs, obscurity 
of vision, determination of blood to the head, and 
foetid breath, loss of the teeth, cancers of the lip 
and tongue, various inflammatory disorders of the 
tonsils and windpipe, which sometimes speedily 
terminate in suffocation. Perey relates the ease 








of an individual who was advised to smoke, to 
dissipate, or, at least, to diminish the tumefaction 
with which his tonsils were affected, succeeding 
frequent attacks of cold and sore throat. He did 
so, and at the end of two weeks he was obliged 
to have one of them cut off, and the other scari 
fied deeply, to prevent immediate suffocation. 

But it matters not how or in what manner an 
individual may use tobacco, it will make some im- 
pression upon the system, and, nine times out of 
ten, one fraught with the most injurious conse- 
quences, 


Or Cnewine.—This may be regarded as the 
most deleterious form of using tobacco, and is 
sometimes accompanied with the most dangerous 
and fatal diseases, The waste of saliva is greater 
than in smoking, and the derangement of the di- 
gestive organs proportionally severe. All inveter- 
ate chewers are more or less subject to long-stand- 
ing diseases of some of the principal organs of the 
body. The recital of the following cases will give 
the reader some just conception of the pernicious 
tendency of this form of using the noxious weed: 

A distinguished clergyman had acquired the 
habit of chewing when quite young, and con- 
tinued the practice for a number of years, but 
found, by experience, his health materially im- 
paired, being often affected with sickness, lassi- 
tude, and faintness. His muscles also became 
flabby and lost their tone, and his speaking was 
seriously interrupted by an elongation of the 
uvula, He was advised by his physician to dis- 
continue the use of his tobacco. He laid it aside. 
Nature, freed from its depressing influence, soon 
gave signs of returning vigor, which resulted in 
his perfect restoration to health. 

A lawyer of my acquaintance, who stands very 
high at the bar, while arguing a Very important 
case, was suddenly seized with the most alarming 
vertigo, which continued at intervals, for three or 
four months, attended with disorder of the stom- 
ach, and arelaxation of the nervous system, which 
is always the result of a too free use of tobacco, 
After consulting several physicians, and taking a 
variety of medicines, with cupping, and severe 
blistering, to little or no purpose, he was finally 
prevailed upon to relinquish the deleterious prac- 
tice. In ashort time vertigo left him, and he soon 
recovered his usual health. 

We might cite other cases, but sufficient has 
been said to show the injurious effects of chewing 
upon the system. 


Or Syurrinc.—The habit of snuff-taking is one 
of the most injurious practices that popular cus- 
tom has sanctioned as harmless. If the practice 
of snuffing only destroyed the organs of smelling, 
and injured the tones of the voice, the injury done 
to the system would be comparatively trifling. 
But the damage of this mode of using tobacco 
stopsnot here; and I am well convinced, that it 
has rarely occurred to those who use snuff the 
most largely, that it is an agent possessing quali- 
ties that cannot fail to prove highly deleterious to 
the healthy tone of the digestive organs. 

Those who use this article do not advert to the 
route into which the noxious material finds its 
way into the stomach. It is a fact that snuff is 
often forced, by the strong act of inhalation, 
through tie nostrils into the gullet, and through 
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it into the stomach, where it often collects in large 
quantities, owing to its indigestible nature, (being 
frequently adulterated with ammonia, salt, urine, 
and ground glass), and produce many aggravated 
and incurable diseases. It is said that Napoleon 
Bonaparte derived the cause of his protracted 
suffering and eventual death, from the large quan- 
tity of snuff which he used. His disease was a 
cancerous affection of the pylorus of the stomach. 


Or Snurr-russinc.—All that has been said of 
the noxious effects of tobacco, will apply to snuff- 
rubbing. When reduced to powder, it is more 
dissolved and mixed with the saliva, and of course 
more easily absorbed. And I haveseen wretched 
victims to this habit, who were little better on the 
scale of suffering, than those who had fallen a 
prey to the use of opium or alcohol. 

If these various forms of using tobacco only 
injured the corporeal organs of mankind, the dam- 
age would be of little moment, but the injury 
stops not here; it debases the intellect, and seri- 
ously impairs the morals of society. Let us briefly 
notice its influence upon morals, 


Ist. All who use tobacco, either moderately or 
excessively, know that one of its most common 
effects upon the body is thirst. This thirst can- 
not in many cases be allayed by water, for no se- 
dative or even insipid liquid will be relished after 
the mouth and throat have been exposed to stimu- 
lus of the smoke or juice of tobacco. A desire 
of course is excited for strong drinks, and these, 
when moderately indulged ia, soon lead to intem- 
perance and drunkenness. 


2d. The use of tobacco, more particularly in 


‘snuffing, destroys a great deal of valuable time. 


Perhaps few who use snuff have ever examined 
this part of our subject. On an average, every 
professed, inveterate, and iacurable snuff-taker, 
at a moderate computation, takes one pinch in ten 
minutes. Every pinch, with the agreeable cere- 
mony of blowing and wiping the nose, and other 
incident circumstances, consime a minute and a 
half. One minute anda half out of every ten, 
—allowing sixteen hours to a snuff-taking day— 
amount to two hours and twenty-four minutes out 
of every day—or one day o1t of every ten; one 
day out of every ten, amounts to thirty-six days 
and a half ina year. Henc2, if we suppose the 
practice to be persisted in forty years, two’éntire 
years of the snuff-taker’s life will be dedicated to 
tickling his nose, and two more to blowing it. 


3d. The use of tobacco b:gets a want of clean- 
liness. Cleanliness is one of the first moral vir- 
tues, and has been enforecd in both the Jewish 
and Mahometan law, as a part of their religious 
observances. No uncleanly person was allowed 
to enter the congregation and worship God—they 
were strictly forbidden. Putin our day, when 
men profess to be governed by a superior light, 
they are permitted to enter the sacred temple, 
with their mouths well crammed with the weed, 
and bespatter themselves, their neighbors, the seats 
and floor with their disgusting saliva. Such fil- 
thy conduct is certainly a breach of good man- 
ners. No individual, I presume, will question 
that manners have an influence upon morals ;— 
they may be considered as the outposts of virtue. 
A habit of offending the senses of individuals, 
with whom we associate, by the use of to- 
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bacco, cannot therefore be indulged in with inno- 
cence, It produces a want of respect for our fel- 
low-men, and this always disposes to unkind and 
unjust behavior towards them. Who ever knew 
a rude man uniformly moral ? 

We have thus briefly considered the history of 
tobacco, its nature, its effects upon the human 
system, and upon the morals of mankind. We 
are well aware that we have omitted many things 
in regard to its pernicious effects; yet I am sure 
that no man who is at all acquainted with the ef- 
fects of any of the modes of using this article, 
will for a moment recommend its use. Dr, Frank- 
lin on his death-bed, declared to one of his 
friends, that he had never used tobacco in any 
way in the course of his long life, and that he was 
disposed to believe there was not much advantage 
to be derived from it, for that he had never met 
with a man who used it, that advised him to fol- 
low his example. : 

“Gen. T., of New York, a gentleman of known 
wealth and liberality, was not long since called 
upon by a person to obtain his signature on a 
petition for the abolition of capital punishment. 
The person unfolded his papers and documents, 
and presented and enforced his arguments in ra- 
ther a tiresome set speech, stopping occasionally 
to deposit a mouthful of tobacco juice upon a 
nice parlor carpet. General T. was in favor of 
diminishing capital punishment, but doubted the 
propriety and expedieney of abolishing it in all 
eases. At the expression of this opinion, his visi- 
tor began to bridle up and prepare to lay down 
his arguments with greater force; and, in order 
to give greater facility to his enunciation, he took 
from his mouth a huge quid of tobacco and threw 
it upon the white marble hearth, saying he wished 
the General would be so good as to inform him in 
what cases capital punishment could ever be justi- 
fied or defended. 

“Well,” said the General, ‘it strikes me that 
if we are going to abolish capital punishment, 
there are two cases which should be exceptions.” 

“Two cases, are there?” said the petitioner. 
“Well, sir, I should like to hear them stated and 
the arguments for them.” 

“The first,” said the General, “is that of clear, 
cold-blooded, premeditated murder. I think the 
person who lies in waiting or in ambush, with 
malice prepense, and takes the life of his fellow- 
creature, ought to forfeit his lifein return. He 
deserves to be hung.” 

‘Well, I have abundance of arguments to meet 
that case,” said the visitor. “Now, I should like 
to know what is your other ease.” 

“The other case,” said the General, “is that of 
the animal that walks on two legs, calls itself a 
man, and carries a mouthful of disgusting filth 
into a clean house, and there pours it about the 
carpet and scatters it over the hearth. Sucha 
being is certainly not fit to live in decent society, 
andIdo not know of any better or more ready 
mode of getting rid of him than to hang him, 
With these two exceptions, I thiak I should be 
willing to sign your petition for the abolition of 
capital punishment.” 

The visitor gathered up his papers, thrust them 


in his pocket, and with a very blank look hastily’ 


withdrew. He has not called since to receive the 
General’s signature,” 





VENTILATION. 


SUBTERRANEAN TENEMENTS. 


In a former number we briefly stated the im- 
portance of Proper Ventilation, as being actually 
necessary to the enjoyment of good health. 

The recent census of this city has developed 
facts which induce us to say a little more on the 
same important subject of ventilation at this time. 
Looking at the census of this city, and comparing 
certain circumstances with those existing in other 
large cities in the Union, we find that there is no 
city in which are so many, on the average, who 
occupy a single house as in this, Our average is 
about 13, 66-100 to each house; while in Phila- 
delphia it is but 6, 68-100. Thus we have more 
than double the number, on an average, tenanting 
our dwellings than our sister city. So it is com- 
pared with other great cities in the Union. We 
have ordinary sized houses having from 50 to 100 
human beings living or staying in them. 

New York has an underground population, a 
subterranean tenantry, who are often confined by 
dozensina single apartment, somewhat ressembling 
the Black Hole at Calcutta, only not usually so 
large. The access of pure air is as difficult in these 
subterranean vaults as it is to the diving bell, in 
which persons have often suffocated when the con- 
tained air was exhausted. 

Every one knows, or at least ought to know, 
that by the respiration of man, or any other 
animal, the oxygen of the atmosphere in his imme- 
diate vicinity is consumed, and carbonie acid gas 
is produced. Oxygen is the vital principle of the 
atmosphere. The nitrogen is only useful in 
diluting it, as pure oxygen would be too stimulating 
for the delicate texture of the lungs. In the act 
of breathing -we extract from the air a portion of 
its vital principle, or oxygen, which remains in 
our systems, and we throw off a portionof carbonic 
acid gas equal in volume to that of the oxygen we 
consume. This carbonic acid gas is fatal to life if 
inspired, or taken into the lungs. 

A melancholy example was witnessed at the 
Black Hole at Calcutta, as it was termed, and 
which was eighteen feet by eighteen, containing 
324 square feet. When Fort William was taken, 
in 1756, by Surajah of Dowlah, Nabob of Bengal, 
146 persons were shut up in this place, thus giving 
each person a space of about 12’inches by 26 1-2, 
which was just sufficient to hold them without 
pressing too violently agaist each other. In this 
dungeon there was but one small grated window, 
and the weather was sultry, so that the air could not 
circulate, or be materially changed, and fresh air 
be supplied. In less than one hour many of the 
prisoners were attacked with extreme difficulty of 
breathing ; several became delirious, and the place 
was soon filled with incoherent ravings, in which 
the cry for water was predominant. This was 
handed to them by the sentinels, but it did not 
allay their thirst. In less than four hours many 
died, laboring under violent delirium, In another 
hour, all the survivors became frantic, and shortly 
after insensible. At the expiration of eleven hours 
after they entered the place, but 23 out of the 146 
came out alive; and these were suffering with a 
high putrid fever, from which, however, with the 








aid of fresh air and proper attendance, they 
recovered. 

Similar instances have occurred in other places 
and at other times. Jail fevers, camp fevers, hos- 
pital fevers, and, we might add, fevers that origi- 
nate in the dwellings of the poor, in the dark, 
illy ventilated, underground abodes of the poor 
and wretched inhabitants of our city, almost in- 
variably owe their origin to deficient ventilation. 
The dreadful mortality that befalls the unhappy 
negroes in the slave ships, in crossing the hot and 
still seas, has the same cause. 

Crowded and illy ventilated rooms is one of 
the greatest causes of human maladies. Where 
there is imperiect ventilation, there are foul and 
fetid exhalations and excretions from the surface 
of the bodies of those who are crowded together 
in too great numbers, and these add to the other 
potent causes of disease and death. 

The moralist, when he reflects and expatiates 
upon the miserable condition of a large portion 
of society, has exclaimed—“like brutes they live, 


and like brutes they die.” But the class who in-_ 


habit the dark and desolate subterranean vaults 
of our city do not enjoy the comforts and luxuries 
of the brute creation, which is surrounded, at 
least, by the pure air of heaven. 


What is Christianity about? Why is not a lit-. 


tle more missionary labor performed nearer 
home? Under the Very nose of the church-bell 
we have heathens in frightful numbers, The 
shadow of the Christian church in our city covers 
ten thousand wretched victims, who live in the 
deepest degradation, surrounded by filth, poverty 
and ignorance. When shall this horrid picture 
of suffering humanity lose its unsightly counte- 
nance, and assume one more beautiful, lovely and 
angelic? 

It is not only in the underground tenements of 
our city that deficient ventilation produces dis- 
ease and death. The crowded apartments of the 
poor in all parts of the city are destroying the 
health, happiness and lives of our people. We 
have about 37,000 houses for more than 500,000 
people; and this unnatural huddling together of 
so many human beings necessarily engenders dis- 
ease, and demoralizes our population. It is time 
that some remedy for this state of things should 
be applied. What that remedy shall be we have 
not space now to describe fully. Butit is certain 
that there is land enough in the vicinity of this 
city on which to build small and commodious 
houses for our people; and some more general 
movement of the humane should be commenced 
that will soon lead toa removal of the serious 
evils of which we complain. We have at least 
fifty miles of pure atmosphere surrounding the 
globe, and it ishard indeed if God’s choicest crea- 
tion cannot have sufficient of the vital fluid to 
support them in the enjoyment of good health. 
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ParriotisM is shown in deeds, in lives which 
do honor to a country, and strengthen the pillars 
of moral principle on which she rests. Let 
American youth vie with each other in making 
strong the right arm of their country’s virtue 
and honor, and in laying deep in their hearts 
the principles of her permanency and prosperity. 
—Hopes and Helps, 
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FUTURE OF AMERICA. 


FROM EVERETT’S SPEECH ON CENTRAL AMERICA. 

T cCoRDIALLY sympathize with the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois in the glorious views he en- 
tertains of the future growth and renown of our 
country. I wish I could persuade him that this 
glorious future of America is not inconsistent with 
an equally auspicious future of the friendly 
States of Europe. I wish I could persuade him 
that that part of the world is not exclusively occu- 
pied by the tombs and the monuments that he 
so eloquently describes; but that there, also, in 
every country—more in one than in others, but 
visibly in all—there is progress; that liberal 
ideas are at work there; that popular institu- 
tions and poular influences are steadily form- 
ing themselves there; that the amelioration of 
the laboring classes is going on; that education 
and social comfort are making their way there. It 
is true, I beg the gentleman to believe me. It is 
true; and nothing will promote it more than a 
kindly sympathy and a salutary example on the 
part of this country. And this I will also say, 
that I have visited no country in Europe—what- 
ever temporary causes of irritation may from 
time to time exist on the part of this Government 
or that in which the name of an American citizen 
is nota direct passport to every good office thata 
stranger can desire, and nowhere more than in 
England. 

In our views of the glorious future that awaits 
our country, weare too apt, perhaps, to turn our 
thoughts to its geographical extension as the mea- 
sure and the index of progress. I do not deny 
the correctness of this idea, toa certain extent. 
It is necessary to the formation of the highest 
qualities of national character, that they should 
be exhibited upon a grand, extensive scale. They 
cannot be formed and exhibited within the bounds 
of a petty State. Neither, sir, does this idea of 
geographical extension necessarily carry with it 
the idea of collision with other powers, although 
it may, perhaps, by natural association, suggest it. 
But I think there need be no fear that, so far as 
geographical extension is necessary, we shall not, 
in the natural order of things, have as much of it 
and as rapidly as the best interests of the country 
will require or admit. 

In the meantime, if we wish a real, solid, sub- 
stantial growth, a growth which cannot by possi- 
bility bring us into collision with foreign powers, 
we shall have itin twenty-five years to our hearts’ 
content; not by the geographical accession of dead 
acres, not by the purchase of Cuba, not by the 
partition of Mexico, but by the simple, peaceful 
increase of our population. 

Have you considered, Mr, President, that this 
mysterious law of our nature, which was promul- 
gated on the sixth day of creation—“ Be fruiftul 
and multiply and replenish the earth”—that this 
great law, in twenty-five years of peace and union 
—for it is all wrapped up in that—will give us, 
aided by foreign emigration, another America 
of living men equal to that which we now possess / 

Yes, sir, so far as living men are concerned, it 
will give us all that the arm of Omnipotence 
could give us, if itshould call up from the depths 
of the Pacific and join to our western border 





another America as populous as ours. And if, by 
any stroke of power or policy, you could to-mor- 
row extend your jurisdiction from Hudson’s Bay 
to Cape Horn, and take into the Union every 
State, every Government, and all their popula- 
tion, it would not give you a greater amount of 
population, including your own, than you will 
have at the end of twenty-five years by the sim- 
ple law of increase, aided by immigration from 
Europe. 

Sir, I may not live to see it, but my children 
may. The Senator from Illinois, (Mr. Douglas,) 
in all human probability, will live to see it; and 
perhaps no one is more likely than he to impress 
his views of public policy upon its growing mil- 
lions, and to receive from them in return all the 
honors and trusts which a grateful people can be- 
stow. upon those whom they respect and love. 
Let me adjure him then, sir, to follow the gener- 
ous impulses of his nature ; and after giving, like 
atrue patriot, his first affections to his own coun- 
try, let him be willing to comprehend all the other 
friendly countries of the earth within the scope 
of his generous consideration, and, above all, to 
cultivate the spirit and the arts of peace. 

It is the opposite spirit—the spirit of military 
aggrandizement and conquest--that has forged 
those chains of Europe which he has so eloquent- 
ly deplored. It is thisthat brought down Asia to 
the dust in the morning of the world, and that 
has kept her seated there in sackcloth and ashes 
ever since, This blasted Greece. This destroyed 
the liberties of Rome. It was not the foreign 
enemy that laid the axe at the root of her free- 
dom. It was her pro-consuls, coming home from 
the successful wars of Asia, gorged with the gold 
of conquered provinces. This spirit of aggran- 
dizement and of military conquest has done the 
same for Europe; and will it not do it for us? 
Will it not give us vast standing armies, over- 
shadowing navies, colossal military establish- 
ments, frightful expenditures, contracts, jobs, cor- 
ruption, which it makes the heart of a patriot sick 
to contemplate? How can our simple republican 
institutions, our popular elections, our annual or 
biennial choice of those that are to rule over us, 
instead of a rule of hereditary succession, sup- 
ported by pretorian guards—how can they subsist 
under an influence like this? 

Do not mistake, sir; I counsel no pusillanimous 
doctrine of non-resistance. Heaven forbid! Pro- 
vidence has placed us between two great world 
oceans, and we shall always be a maritime power 
of the first order. Our commerce already visits 
every sea, and wherever it floats it must be pro- 
tected. Our immense inland frontier will always 
require a considerable army; and it should be 
keptin the highest state of discipline. The naval 
school at Annapolis and the military school at 
West Point ought to be the foster-children of the 
Republic. Our arsenals and our armories ought 
to be kept filled with every weapon and munition 
of war. Every vulnerable point upon the coast 
ought to be fortified. But while we act upon 
the maxim, “In peace prepare for war,” let us 
also remember that the best preparation for war 
is peace. This swells your numbers. This aug- 
ments your means. ‘This knits thesinews of your 
strength, This covers you with a panoply of 
might. And then, if war must come in a just 
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cause, no foreign State—no, sir, not all combined 
——can send forth an adversary that you need fear 
to encounter. 

But, sir, give us these twenty-five years of 
peace. I do believe, sir, that this coming quar- 
ter of a century is to be the most important in 
our whole history. I do beseech you to let us 
have these twenty-five years at least of peace. 
Let these fertile wastes be filled up with swarm- 
ing millions; let this tide of immigration from 
Europe go on; let the steamer, the canal, the rail- 
way, and especially let this great Pacific Railway 
subdue these mighty distances and bring this vast 
extension into a span. Let us pay back the ingots 
of California gold with bars of Atlanticiron, Let 
agriculture clothe our vast wastes with waving 
plenty. Let the industrial and mechanic arts 
erect their peaceful fortresses at the water-falls. 
And then, sir, in the train of this growing popu- 
lation, let the printing-office, the lecture-room, 
the village schoolhouse, and the village church be 
scattered over the country. And in these twenty- 
five years we shall exhibit a spectacie of national 
prosperity such as the world has never seen on so 
large a scale, and yet within the reach of asober, 
practical contemplation. 
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IMPORTANCE OF PHYSICAL IMPROVEMENT. 


BY H. 0, FOOTE, 

PuysicaL improvement must be the basis of all 
human improvement, mental, moral and social. If 
great moral or religious excellence ever seems to 
be attained without a good constitution and tem- 
perate habits, it is only a seeming exception to the 
rule. 

There is a great depression in the centre of the 
coronal region in the majority of heads; less in 
females than in males. It is one of the most pal- 
pable sign-marks of the degeneracy of the race 
through Adam. It is the location of the religious 
faculties, Veneration and Spirituality. These, if 
small, can be cultivated by any one. How? By 
a proper course of reading; habitual attendance 
upon religious exercises and instruction; proper 
associations; proper habits of life; proper diet, ce. 

Phrenology does not necessarily tend to fatal- 
ism or infidelity. There are many who guess it 
does, but they have given the subject a very super- 
ficial investigation or taken their opinions at second 
hand. 

Ministers of the Gospel mourn over the stony 
hearts of men who remain so indifferent to their 
highest interests, so callous to their urgent appeals; 
but unless there is a change, an increase in our 
knowledge of Nature’s laws, and an improvement 
in our habits of life, they may mourn in vain, and 
the millennium never appear. But, happily, Pro- 
gress, moral as well as scientific, seems to be an 
indelible characteristic of the age, and there is 
hope. Minds and bodies that are stimulated, nar- 
cotized, stupefied, enervated, weakened and de- 
praved by the use of tea, coffee, tobacco, opium, 
alcoholic drinks, excess of animal food, &e., cannot 
be in a fit state to appreciate spiritual matters, to 
progress in spiritual knowledge, or moral excel- 
lence. 

One insidious monster, in particular, has bound 
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the nations in its pee “We need chet Fo 
ther Mathew to wake up the people to a true 
sense of their debasing slavery to tabacco. 

In civilizing this continent, the whites and In- 
dians seem to have borrowed from each other 
nothing good. The Indians learned to drink our 
rum, and the whites to smoke and chew their to- 
bacco. Like two beggars sleeping together, one 
had the itch and the other was covered with ver- 
min. All ignorant and barbarous nations seem 
to have the honor of originating the habit cf stu- 
pefying their mental faculties with narcotic vege- 
tables. The Asiatic uses opium, the betel and 
lotus leaf. The Turk, opium and tobacco; and the 
rest of the world, tobacco. The habit was evi- 
dently originally induced by the restless craving 
and gnawing of ignorant and untutored minds, 
habitually unqualified for abstract thought, and 
obliged to stupefy their minds to kill time. 

Those who use tobacco cannot necessarily know 
the whole effect it has upon them, To judge more 
exactly, they should experiment by abstaining 
from it, not for a few weeks or months, but for 
two or three years, until they are entirely weaned 
from it, and the system thoroughly cleansed from 
its effects by daily bathing and vegetable diet. 
Then commence using it again, and watch the effect. 
The same principle will apply in a greater or less 
degree, and the same may be said of tea, coffee, 
opium, spirituous liquors, animal food, mince-pies, 
pepper, mustard, all stimulating and narcotic sub- 
stances, feather-beds, ce. 

The man who uses tobacco, has his system thor- 
oughly impregnated with its delectable virtues. 
His blood, bones, glands, muscles, his very brain, 
is permeated with the narcotic principle. He 
thinks tobacco, he acts, talks, sees, feels and rea- 
sons tobacco, All his finer sensibilities are tinged 
and stupefied with tobacco. His strength of nerve, 
high-toned delicacy, purity of mind, his highest 
aspirations and ambition for moral excellence, are 
shattered, blunted, degraded, bewildered and stu- 
pefied in a fog of tobacco. Congressional and leg- 
islative speeches are conceived, colored and exe- 
cuted in tobacco. Judicial cases are tried, argued, 
and juries decide, wallowing in (extra doses of) 
tobacco. How much higher might even the soar- 
ing Milton have soared, had he not smoked To- 
BACCO, 

The writer has observed closely this subject for 
several years, and does not speak at random. 

[ Marietta, Ohio. 
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PHENOMENA OF SLEEP. 


— 


Dr. Dickson, of South Carolina, has recently 
published a work on Life, Sleep, Pain and Death, 
which contains some curious facts and speculations. 
The facts are given in relation to sleep, which is 
described to be the repose of the mind. 

The necessary amount of sleep differs in the va- 
rious tribes, as well as in different individuals, 
The average proportion of time thus employed by 
our race is estimated at one-third. Sir John Sin- 
clair, who slept eight hours himself, says that in 
his researches upon the subject of longevity, he 
found long life under every circumstance and 
every course of habit—some old men being absti- 
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feck Bice eerie ate, some active and some 
indolent; but all had slept well and long. Alfred 
the Great slept eight hours a day—Jeremy Taylor 
but three. Bonaparte, during the greater part of 
his active life, was content with four or five hours’ 
sleep. Old age and infancy sleep much. 

Some boys slept, from fatigue, on board of Nel- 
son’s ship, at the battle of the Nile. Among the 
impressive incidents of Sir John Moore’s disastrous 
retreat to Corunna, in Spain, not the least striking 
is the recorded fact, that many of his soldiers stead- 
ily pursued their march while fast asleep. Bur- 
dach, however, affirms that it is not uncommon 
among soldiers, Franklin slept nearly an hour 
swimming on his back. An acquaintance of Dr. 
D,, travelling with a party in North Carolina, 
nee greatly fatigued, was observed to be sound 
asleep in his saddle. His horse, being a better 
walker, went far in advance of the rest. On cross- 
ing a hill, they found him on the ground snoring 
quietly. His horse had fallen, as was evident from 
his broken knees, and had thrown his rider on his 
head, on.a hard surface, without waking him. 

Animals of the lower orders obey peculiar laws 
in regard to sleep. Fish are said to sleep soundly; 
and we are told by Aristotle, that tench may be 
taken in this state, if approached cautiously. Many 
birds and beasts of prey take their repose in the 
day-time. When kept in captivity this habit un- 
dergoes a change which makes us doubt whether 
it was not the result of necessity which demanded 
that they should take advantage of the darkness, 
silence, and the unguarded state of their victims. 
In the menagerie at Paris, even the hyena sleeps 
at night and is awake by day. They all, however, 
seek, as favoring the purpose, a certain degree of 
seclusion and shade, with the exception of the lion, 
who, Burdach informs us, sleeps at noonday, in the 
open plain; and the eagle and condor, which poise 
themselves on the most elevated pinnacle of rock 
in the clear blue atmosphere and dazzling sunlight. 
Birds, however, are furnished with a nictitating 
membrane generally, to shelter the eye from light. 
Fish prefer to retire to sleep under the shadow of 
a rock, or woody bank. Of domestic animals, the 
horse seems to require least sleep, and that he usu- 
ally takes in an erect posture. 

Birds that rest in a sitting posture are fnrnished 
with a well-adapted mechanism, which keeps them 
firmly supported without voluntary or conscious 
action. 'The tendon of the claws is so arranged 
as to be tightened by their weight when the thighs 
are bent, thus contracting closely, and grasping 
the bough or perch. In certain other animals 
which sleep erect, the articulation of the foot and 
knee are described by Dumeril as resembling the 
spring of a pocket-knife, which opens the instru- 
ment and serves to keep the blade in a line with 
the handle. 

It has been prettily said that, without Hope and 
Sleep, man would be inconceivably-wretched. The 
circumstances favoring sleep, besides a quiet con- 
science, a mind unexcited, and a body free from 
pain, are a recumbent posture, silence and dark- 
ness. When Ptolemy demanded of a soothsayer— 
“ What would make one sleep well in the night?” 
“The best way,” he replied, “ was to have divine 
and celestial meditations, and to use honest actions 
in the day-time.” Muller says he could go to 
sleep at will on assuming a recumbent position. 
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Bonaparte, during his grand career, required no 
other condition but darkness; yet, at St. Helena, 
he suffered from §sleeplessness among his other 
tortures. Habit exercises an almost omnipotent 
influence in this matter. A distinguished watch- 
maker having retired from business, was in dan- 
ger of phrenitis for want of sleep. After several 
miserable weeks of this privation, some one sug- 
gested a return to his old place of abode. The 
experiment succeeded perfectly, for he fell asleep 
in his former workshop at once, rejoicing in the 
loud ticking of scores of clocks and watches. 

Of contrasted ,impressibility is the case of the 
old harpist, given by Brandis, who slept the instant 
he left off playing; but, although undisturbed by 
other sounds, woke up immediately as any one 
touched the strings of his instrument. 

Deprived of sleep, man is inexpressibly wretch- 
ed, and eager and ceaseless has ever been his 
search after the means of procuring this inestima- 
ble blessing. Narcotics are everywhere instinct- 
ively sought and eagerly employed; and stimu- 
lants, as indirectly narcotic, have unfortunately 
become beverages. Alas! what a picture of life 
is presented to us in the fact that unconsciousness 
of and insensibility to care and anguish constitute 
the best boon that can be offered to suffering hu- 
manity! If Sancho Panza had reason for the 
heartfelt blessing he bestows upon him who first 
invented sleep, surely all nations will rise up and 
call him blessed who shall discover the means of 
procuring sleep at will, without counterbalancing 
consequences of an unpleasant nature. The waters 
of Lethe, which possessed the power of obliter- 
ating all remembrance of sorrow and crime, would 
not be more desirable. 





THE ASTOR LIBRARY. 


Tur Trustees of the Astor Library have just sent 
their annual report to the Legislature. Theystate 
that the Library edifice in Lafayette-place has 
been completed during the past year, with shelv- 
ing and other appurtenances, and is a solid struc- 
ture. It is deemed advisable not to put in the 
books until April next, so that they will not be 
injured by any dampness from the walls. The 
new building will be ready for use with the books 
in by the first of May. The amouat expended on 
the building, besides the cost of the site, up to Jan- 
uary 1, 18538, was $70,000. The total expendi- 
ture to that date for books, was $75,864 40. The 
total number of volumes now acquired is between 
60,000 and 65,000. The Superintendent, Dr. 
Joseph G. Cogswell, has gone again to Europe to 
make purchases, which he expects to complete by 
the first of April next. The sum which he is au- 
thorized to expend on this trip is $25,000. This 
will probably add 15,000 or 20,000 volumes to the 
works already collected, and the Library will be 
opened with about 80,000 volumes, carefully se- 
lected, and many of them very rare and costly: 
all at an outlay of $100,000. The average cost of 
books lately destroyed by fire in the Library of 
Congress, exceeded $4 per volume. Those of the 
Astor Library are really no less valuable, but cost 
only $1.25 per volume on the average. Mr. Astor’s 
will prescribes that $120,000 chall be expended at 
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first in procuring books, and afterwards, the net 
income of $180,000, after defraying current ex- 
penses in continuing the collection. The residue 
of the $120,000 (being about $20,000) will be ex- 
pended in supplying deficiencies in the various 
departments of science and letters. The Trustees 
hope to furnish an alphabetical index or catalogue 
of the works in the Library at its opening. Of 
the $400,000 left by Mr. Astor, the Trustees ac- 
knowledge the receipt of $333,833.33. The re- 
maining instalment of $66,666.66 will be due on 
the 29th of March next. The report is signed by 
Wm. B. Astor, President pro tem. of the Board, and 
Mr. S. B. Ruggles, Secretary. Accompanying the 
above was a list of books presented to the Library 
during the year 1853. The funds and property 
of the Library amount in value to $452,367.38, 
viz.: Mr. Astor’s legacy $400,000; donation of Mr. 
Cogswell $1,029.90; premium account, gain on 
the stock transferred with first instalment, $3,462. 
87; interest account, $12,551.88, and other items 
to make up the sum. 

The price of the site of the Library edifice re- 
mains still in the hands of the executors, the par- 
ties entitled to life estates in each site (excepting 
Mrs. de Notteback) not having chosen to receive 
the income.—W. Y. Tribune. 


Payrhalogy. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PHENOMENA. 


DEVELOPED BY PHYSICAL DERANGEMENTS. 








Tur body is the continent of the soul, and the 
organ and medium of its ordinary external mani- 
festations. But although a perfect and healthy 
state of the body is, for this reason, necessary to 
the highest external manifestations of the powers 
of the soul, there are certain diseases and acci- 
dental physical derangements which, by a seeming 
partial destruction, or thinning down, of the 
organic covering of the soul, greatly tend to the 
development of its more interior and supersensu- 
ous faculties. Facts without number, which in 
some degree exemplify this latter proposition, 
have been witnessed in consumptive persons, who, 
as the body gradually wastes away under the slow 
ravages of the disease, grow more and more spirit- 
like, and more sensitive to the atmospheres of 
other persons, until there is attained a state of 
semi-clairvoyance capable of perceiving occur- 
rences distant either in time or space, and even, 
sometimes, of discovering the thoughts of persons 
surrounding them. The same phenomena are 
often observed in cases of catalepsy, and fevers, 
and when, by a fall or a heavy blow, the circula- 
tions are arrested, and the nerves are stupefied. 
The following remarkable facts will serve to bring 
our general proposition more fully within the 
sphere of the reader’s appreciation : 

An acquaintance of the writer, an exemplary 
Christian lady, left the visible organism in conse- 
quence of a wasting disease of the lungs. As the 
disease progressed, her intuitional powers (doubt- 
less owing partly to this cause, and partly to 
habits of constant meditation upon spiritual and 
religious subjects) became more and more devel- 
oped, until she could begin to discern the secret 





thoughts of persons around her, Several hours 
before her decease, though apparently as well as 
ever, she became suddenly impressed that the 
time of her departure was at hand, and informed 
her family of the fact. She then immediately 
grew worse, and when apparently in the last 
struggle, a gentleman of her acquaintance, who 
had entered the room, felt of her pulse, and si- 
lently thought within himself, ‘‘She will cease to 
breathe in about ten minutes.” She immediately 
spoke, asif in answer to his wnuttered thought, and 
said, “No, sir: you are mistaken; it is not yet.” 
She, in fact, soon afterwards rallied, and lived, in 
the full possession of her senses, for several hours. 

A gentleman informed me that several years 
ago, whilst laboring under an attack of typhus 
fever, he one day, during an exacerbation of the 
disease, felt a distinct consciousness of sitting by 
his own bed-side, and looking upon his own body 
as it lay on the bed before him, and from which 
he himself was partly separated, in consequence of 
the state of the physical organism being unfavor- 
able as a habitation for the soul. I have heard of 
many cases of this kind, but among others the 
following are the most remarkable, and will 
doubtless, to some persons, seem almost incredible ; 
but the respectability of the sources from which 
TI received them is such as would leave no doubt 
in my mind as to their truthfulness, even in the 
absence of the @ priori grounds, upon which their 
possibility and probability may, we think, be fully 
established. The first case I received from a 
female correspondent several years ago; and its 
main particulars may be given in a condensed 
form as follows: 

Mr. J. wasdangerously ill of a fever ; and, as his 
disease approached its crisis, he gradually acquired 
the power of separating himself, as it were, from 
the body, and of taking cognizance of distant 
occurrences and circumstances. A highly esteemed 
friend of Mr. J., residing a mile or two distant, 
lay sick of a similar disease at the same time. 
Towards this person Mr. J., as he related, felt his 
spirit, in one instance, forcibly drawn, and he 
seemed to arrive in his actual presence at the 
moment when he breathed his last. He lingered 
for a while in the presence of the weeping family 
of the deceased friend, but was finally diverted 
from his contemplations of the scene of death by 
the sensation of violent frictions which were being 
made upon his own body. The next morning, 
having gained strength to converse, he told his 
physician and other attendants that he had seen his 
friend die the last night at ten minutes past eleven 
o’clock,—which proved to be exactly true. 

During the subsequent three days, Mr. J. grew 
rapidly worse, and was finally thought by his 
physician and friends to be dying. The body, in 
fact, did cease to breathe, though only for a time, 
during which the spirit, as he subsequently stated, 
preserved a vivid consciousness of what was going 
on, which he also as vividly remembered after his 
restoration to the normal state. “I stood,” says 
he, “at the foot of my couch—distinctly saw my 
own body lying helpless and speechless—felt, 
rather than heard, the words, ‘He is dying’— 
beheld the unfeigned grief, the fast flowing tears, 
the convulsive shudder with which my wife bent 
over my earthly tenement, vainly entreating for 
one last word—watched my little ones as they 











clung with terror undefined, but powerful, to 
their mother’s garments.” 

On hearing it proposed to send a messenger 
with the information of his death to his mother 
and sister, who resided about five miles from the 
place, he became possessed with the desire to be 
himself their informer, and immediately found 
himself in their presence ; but after making several 
ineffectual attempts to communicate with them, 
he became unconscious, and several hours after- 
wards found himself again in the body. 

The next case was related to me by Mr. Joseph 
Dixon, now of Jersey City. About the year 1822, 
Mr. D. suffered an attack of bilious fever, and 
during the worst stage of the disease was, for a 
portion of the time, as it was thought, delirious. 
Whilst in a state thus characterized by the mem- 
bers of his family, he one day described his father, 
who was then at sea, as being engaged with others 
in a battle with the crews of two piratical vessels, 
He described the party who attacked the pirates 
as being drawn up in four boats before their 
vessels, and his father appeared to be aboard 
of one of these boats, and he seemed to be standing 
by his side. He saw his father struck in the 
breast by a bullet which had passed through a 
man’s head who stood before him in the same 
boat, and immediately exclaimed, “O, my father is 
shot.” He said his father seemed immediately to 
answer him, saying, ““No, my son, I am not 
injured ;” on saying which he took the bullet 
from his breast and put it into his vest pocket. 
At the same instant a brutish looking man appear- 
ed on the gunwale of one of the piratical vessels, 
flourishing a broadsword, and challenging the 
boat’s crew to come aboard. His father imme- 
diately seized the loaded musket which had been 
dropped by the man through whose head the 
bullet had passed, and fired upon the wretch, who 
fell, pierced perhaps by half a dozen other bullets, 
which were directed to him at the same time ; and 
the pirates, seemingly disconcerted at the loss of 
a leader, immediately set sail and escaped. 

All these particulars were related by Mr. D. 
whilst in a state which his attendants pronounced 
delirium ; but when his father returned, after the 
lapse of several months, he confirmed the descrip- 
tion in every particular, and produced the bullet 
which had struck him in the breast, and which he 
had brought home in his vest pocket. The battle 
with the pirates had taken place on the southside 
of the island of Cuba, and on the very day on 
which the son’s description had been given. 

In its essential particulars the character of this 
case is similar to that of the previous one, but it 
differs from it in the fact that whilst the soul 
observed scenes so distant from the locality of the 
body, it still had the free use of the bodily organs 
as its instruments of expression. This fact tends to 
confirm the doctrine, taught by Swedenborg and 
other celebrated psychologists, that to the soul, or 
spirit, there is (virtually or actually) no such thing 
as space, but that its changes of scenes and apparent 
localities are governed (mainly, if not solely) by 
changes of state, by which latter it is brought 
en rapport with the persons or things ob- 
served. Be this as it may, however, the 
phenomenon (frequently exemplified also in 
cases of magnetic clairvoyance) affords matter 
of curious speculation, and is pregnant with 
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meaning in reference to the nature and powers 
of the soul. 

A psychological phenomenon very similar to 
the foregoing, also caused by a physical distur- 
bance, was related by Plutarch as having occur- 
red to one Thespesios of Soli, This individual 
accidentally fell from an eminence, upon his neck ; 
and though he received no wound, he apparently 
died in consequence of the fall. Three days after- 
ward, however, he revived, when upon the very 
point of being interred; and he subsequently re- 
lated wonderful experiences through which he had 
passed during the insensible state of his body. 
He said, among other things, that “when his 
rational soul left the body, he felt like a pilot 
hurled out of his vessel into the depths of the 
sea. He then raised himself up, and his whole 
being seemed on a sudden to breathe, and to look 
about it on every side, as if the soul had been all 
eye. He saw nothing of the previous objects, but 
beheld the enormous stars at an immense distance 
from each other, endowed with admirable radi- 
ance, and uttering wonderful sounds; whilst his 
soul glided gently and easily along, borne by a 
stream of light in every direction.” While in 
this state he also saw the souls of many other per- 
sons. These were in perfect human form, and 
were in various conditions, favorable or other- 
wise, according to their respective moral states 
while in this life. By one of these he was 
informed that he was not yet dead, but by a 
particular providence of the gods had been per- 
mitted to come there as to his rational spirit, 
whilst his soul had been left behind, asan anchor, 
in his body; and after receiving important 
instruction in reference to the modes in which 
divine justice was administered both in the natural 
and spiritual worlds, he felt. suddenly impelled 
forward as by a strong gale of wind, and thus was 
forced back to his body and came to life again at 
the place of interment. So powerful was the 
influence of this vision upon the mind of Thespe- 
sios, that from a character distinguished by low 
brutality and avaricious rapacity, he was con- 
verted into a pattern of justice, moderation, and 
sobriety. 

Facts such as the foregoing certainly afford the 
strongest presumptive evidence that man has a 
soul which is capable of an existence, in all the 
functional operations of its identical moral and 
intellectual faculties, even after the dissolution of 
the body. For if the partial unfitting of the phy- 
sical organism did not, in these several instances, 
destroy, but rather developed, the interior con- 
sciousness of personal existence, who shall say 
that in those same instances an entire dissolution 
of the body would have had any other effect upon 
the percipient life-principle than to render it 
entirely free from those material clogs and hin- 
drances which obstruct the exercise of its highest 
and noblest powers? A healthy condition of the 
bodily organism, and especially of the brain, is 
unquestionably necessary to the highest manifest- 
ation of the soul’s powers to the external world, 
and for the simple reason that the body is the only 
medium through which the soul does or ean hold 
intercourse with that world; but as within and 
above the sensible world without, there must 

‘necessarily be a world of refined and invisible 
essences, Which, again, cannot be without forces, 








motions, and hence forms,—so it is reasonable to 
suppose that there is within the earthly body of 
man a refined, invisible, and living organism 
(which constitutes the real man), and whose 
organs of sense and percipient powers are adapted 
to a cognizance of that more ethereal world, by 
which the world of gross materiality is thus sur- 
rounded and pervaded. There is nothing in 
Phrenology which contradicts this view, whilst 
there is everything in Psychological facts and 
general analogies to confirm it. Ww. F, 





THE REMEDIAL INFLUENCE OF MIND. 


BY W. C. DENDY. 


Wuen Plato wrote these words—“ nee totum 
corpus (curabis) sine anima,” he recorded a truth 
which few probably will deny, but the principle 
of which, in the practice of medicine, has been 
constantly blinked or set aside. This error has 
been committed, not only from deficient appre- 
ciation of the influence of mind, and especially 
that one of its faculties we term volition ; but also 
from a notion that the psychologist speaks and 
writes of intellect as an abstraction, and not as 
that intimate union of mind and matter which has 
laid the basis of modern psychology, and espe- 
cially of the theory of insanity. What the blood 
is to a secreting gland the spirit is to the brain— 
the gland forms its especial product from blood; 
the brain acting with spirit, so to write, produces 
mind. Now, whatever the nature of this union 
may be, we know there is a constant reciprocity 
or mutual influence between the tyo elements: 
and to show how mind acts on tissue, let us take 
the course of a simple thought, the subject of 
which issufficiently potent to cause sensible effects; 
we may call it emotion. The sensations it often 
induces are those which, if in greater degree or 
more permanent, would be the very symptoms or 
indications of disorder. What is a chill (as of 
fear), but a rigor, like that of ague? and its cause 
is cardiac congestion, What a throb, but that ex- 
alted innervation, which if protracted would prob- 
ably induce cardiac hypertrophy? What the flush, 
but that hyperemial condition, which if not quick- 
ly subsiding might terminate in inflammation ¢ 

The true psychologist, therefore, discards meta- 
physics entirely from his vocabulary. With him, 
mind and brain indeed are almost convertible 
terms; their influence on the heart being almost 
instantaneous; a fact which has indeed caused 
that organ to be conventionally, though absurdly, 
referred to as the seat of the sentiments. It is 
true that the innervation of the heart is chiefly 
ganglionic, but its association with the brain, the 
power of will over even incident or reflex inner- 
vation, is proved by its obedience, as in the cases 
of Coma, of Fontana, and Colonel Townsend: and 
the heart pays back this compliment in kind: Dr. 
Wardrop enumerating twenty disorders which re- 
sult at once from this mutual influence of brain 
and heart. We know that this influence also is 
both special and common; if thought be concen- 
trated on one organ, it may there at once induce 
an especial disorder, or by affecting the heart it- 
self primarily, it may soon derange the condition 
of the whole vascular system. Intense emotion, 
even constant thought, will often disorganize the 
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cerebral tissue, and disease of the brain may grad_ 
ually derange or instantly annihilate the manifest- 
ations of the mind. 

The pathological influence of mind is as deeply 
interesting as it is evident on the structures of the 
body. The effect is often as it were electric, al- 
tering at once not only the feelings but the se- 
cretory apparatus of an organ; the color of the 
hair has been changed from black to gray, even in 
a few hours, as in the case of the young Sardinian 
fowler, and of Marie Antoinette, whose beautiful 
locks, it is stated, became almost white during her 
return from Varennes to Paris. The same is 
stated of Lebeny, the man who stabbed the Em- 
peror of Austria a short time ago. At other times 
the constant anticipation or foreshadowing of a 
coming evil will often reduce the system so much 
as to incapacitate it for bearing that evil with im- 
punity. Cases are recorded, by Mr. Travers and 
others, of patients having either dreamed of the 
fatal result of an operation, or brooded over its 
perils, and thence dying soon after its perform- 
ance, every step of which was seemingly propi- 
tious. Shock will often at once strike down as it 
were the very life of a being, inducing syncope, 
trance, or epilepsy: or by a more severe mental 
blow on the brain, the organic power may be 
permanently paralyzed, and death be the result. 
A few years ago, just previous to the death of Sir 
Astley Cooper, he was called in to reconcile the 
difference of opinion between another surgeon and 
myself, regarding the propriety of operating on 
the scirrhous breast of a lady who came from the 
country ; not to consult me regarding her malady, 
but to request me to operate on herat once. Her 
expressions were most cheerful, and she was evi- 
dently buoyed up by a confident hope of being 
speedily relieved by the operation. On Sir Ast- 
ley’s announcing somewhat abruptly his disap- 
proval of the operation, the lady almost started 
from her seat, and soon after fainted. From the 
moment of return of consciousness despondency 
took possession of her mind, and gradually de- 
clining, shesank in three weeks from the delivery 
of the verdict. 

The effect of fear, we know, will be frequently 
to induce diuresis and diarrhoea; anger and jeal- 
ousy will soon clog the bile-ducts, and originate 
jaundice and melancholy. Murat was directly in a 
state of jaundice if he heard bad news from Na- 
ples, while in Russia. One of my mercantile 
friends almost invariably dislodged from his stom- 
ach the whole of a hearty breakfast, if on his ad- 
journment to his counting-house he opened a let- 
ter containing accounts of any mishap to his 
freights or his ventures, The proper secretions, 
as that of milk, are constantly checked by grief: 
alarm and dread will suppress the salivary flow; 
a truth of which the Indian magician often takes 
an ingenious advantage in the discovery of a crim- 
inal. Mere anxiety also, by reducing the vital en- 
ergy, will render the body at once prone to mala- 
rious infection, or parasitic development. Terror, 
even induced by illusion, may in a few moments 
prove fatal, as in the case of the criminal who died 
under the erroneous notion that he was being bled 
to death. 

The chronic yet woeful effects of the over- 
wrought mind are multiform. How many are the 
melancholy instances of suicide in the subjects of 
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overstrained genius. Remember Ariosto, Collins, 
Cowper, White, Byron, Coleridge, Paganini, Ma- 


libran ; the spirit of each might exclaim with Man- — 


fred— 


‘¢ Look on me—there is an order 
Of mortals on the earth who do become 
Old in their youth, and die in middle age, 
Without the violence of warlike death ; 
Some perishing of study— 
And some insanity.’’ 


In this penalty of genius we see, however, the 
balance of happiness beautifully adjusted ; the ex- 
altation of mental as of corporeal pleasure being 
followed by despondency and peril. Mind is in 
these instances a hard and cruel master, but by 
discipline and culture it may often be made a val- 
uable servant. 

The psychological and prophylactic, and, may 
we add, therapeutic influence of the mens sana are 
as clear as the pathological effect of mind. It 
would be easy to fill many pages with illustra- 
tions of this truth: it is of course these influences 
which constitute the remedial powers of mind 
even when disorder is established. It is often 
deeply interesting to mark the salutary changes 
which result from the influence of a devout and 
philosophic spirit, and also of the lighter and more 
joyous states of the mind when brought to play 
even on structural disease. As we know that 
mental states induce disorder, we may also per- 
ceive, that prevention and cure may be effected 
simply by inducing a contrary condition of mind. 
A sthenic disorder excited by excess of emotion 
will often subside on the supervention of an as- 
thenie state of the mental organ. Even the se- 
ereting tissue may be obedient to this principle, 
the whitening of the hair may subside on the re- 
moval of its cause of fear or grief; the reduction 
of hernia has been easily effected when the body 
is under the depressing influence of alarm. 

The principle of John Hunter may thus be ap- 
plied even to psychology—one thought displacing 
another, and it were not difficult to construct on 
this basis an allopathic table of psychological an- 
tagonisms—opposing, for instance, the effects of 
anxiety, or pride, fear, melancholy, envy, hatred, 
remorse, by devotion, cheerfulness, self-control, 
piety: contraria contrariis curantur. 

In following up this argument we cannot, I 
think, deny a certain influence of other minds on 
our own, although the real truths are so unblush- 
ingly warped and exaggerated to favor the views 
of the empirical impostor. What was the princi- 
ple of#tractors—of potions—of electro-biology— 
of the shampooing of Valentine Greatrex, but the 
effect of mental impression; a change nervous and 
vascular is induced, and its consequence must be 
some change of action, it may be morbid. An ac- 
knowledgment of this truth would soon take the 
remedy of mental influence from the hands of the 
impostor, and gain for us a valuable aid in our 
ministration. 

I was some time ago attending a young lady 
with typhoid fever, to the friends of whom one of 
the most notorious mesmerizers had been strongly 
recommended; indeed he was brought to the 
house during one of my visits. I was not at all 
reluctant to argue the question, and my arguments 
prevailed of course with the enlightened members 
of the family ; but for fifteen minutes while I was 
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explaining, and indeed convincing, as I believed, 
the professor was playing a deep game with me. 
In profound silence and abstraction he fixed his 
hawk’s eye on mine, and I confess and declare 
that the sensations of extreme heat and something 
like vertigo caused me no slight fear, lest I should 
in the end be practically floored by my antago- 
nist. It was evidently ‘his scheme to put himself, 
as he would call it, en rapport with me. 

When the mind is pleasurably excited, the emo- 
tion of joy, the circulation and innervation are of 
course more healthy. Even the organic functions 
dependent on spinal and ganglionic influence may 
be instantly excited. I had a patient in whom 
the peristaltic action was directly induced by a 
brief glance at the Zimes newspaper; and I know 
a gentleman in whom the same effect instantly re- 
sults from tHe study of a map; it is very rare in- 
deed that this expedient fails. We know, too, 
how instantaneously a thought will stimulate the 
salivary, the spermatic, and other glands. 

Now as one of the immediate effects. of grief or 
fear is, as we know, to reduce action and secretion, 
they might thus possibly be converted into a re- 
medial agent in the suppression of hemorrhage, 
and also in those cases of acute neuralgia which 
depend on plethora or increased determination, 
as inflammatory toothache, de. It is by the pro- 
duction of analogous sensations that remedial ef- 
fects are induced by the hand of the hanging crim- 
inal, the drinking of warm blood, the toad amu- 
let, &e. Probably the sense of shame may thus be 
auxiliary in the removal of internal hyperemia by 
the rush of blood to the surface of the body— 
counteraction or derivation. 

When, however, this emotion of fear is heigh- 
tened into terror, very opposite and most eccen- 
trie consequences may be produced. The previ- 
ously speechless son of Creesus is recorded by He- 
rodotus to have exclaimed, “ Kill not Croesus,” on 
the uplifting of the assassin’s arm; and Battus, 
according to Pausanias, recovered his lost speech 
at the sight ofa lion at his side. 

The contrasts of fear are hope, faith, confidence. 
As hope casts a couleur de rose over the heart and 
mind, faith and confidence will often effect more 
for disorder than a bevy of physicians with the 
whole materia medica at their command. Yet 
how is this influence disregarded in practice. For 
hope is not only felt in the heart, but it is syn- 
chronously the immediate cause of a vigorous cir- 
culation. It is recorded, on the contrary, how 
deeply the circulation and energy of the soldier 
are affected, so soon as the army turns on its in- 
glorious retreat. The pulse is irritable and lan- 
guid, the respiration slower and irregular, and the 
asthenia of disappointment at once setsin. In the 
hospital of a defeated army the healing process is 
far more slow and imperfect than in that of the 
conquerors, And why is this? The thought in 
the brain at once oxygenizes the blood in the first 
case, and carbonizes it in the other; the extreme 
of these states being liable to rise or lapse into 
conditions of inflammation or melancholy: these 
contrasted phenomena have been indeed noticed 
in the same subject. The drivelling idiot has, un- 
der acute cerebral fever, as the excited circulation 
has lighted up the brain, become half rational for 
atime; that which would by excess make another 
mad brings out into relief his asthenic or apathetic 
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intellect, which again dwindles as the action sub- 
sides, 

In Lord Anson’s voyage, despondency and hope 
were proved to be the exciting cause and remedy 
in the most malignant attacks of scorbutus. And 
in that most severe epidemic scurvy, at the siege 
of Breda, the pious fraud of the Prince of Orange 
in vaunting the miraculous powers of an elixir re- 
ally of the most simple composition, very speedily, 
by the imparting of hope and confidence, estab- 
lished healthy action, and cured the patients who 
had been for months completely disabled. 

Joy, the contrast of grief, is of course a feeling 
of still deeper intensity, and the wisdom of Solo- 
mon was aware of its salutary influence, when he 
wrote the proverb—“ A merry heart is the life of 
the flesh.” Yet excess of joy may madden or kill ; 
insanity has often been induced by sudden acces- 
sion of property, and the widow fell dead on the 
unexpected return of her son. I was some time 
ago one of a long list of doctors who had endeav- 
ored in vain to restore the power of speech to a 
young lady, who had for many months been af- 
flicted with hysterical aphonia. During this course 
she was promised one of the jewels in the Exhibi- 
tion if she would pronounce its name; with ex- 
treme effort she gained her prize, but the strain 
directly aggravated the malady for some time af- 
terwards. The nearest approximation to remedy 
or cure was effected at last by the cold water 
douche, as a forlorn hope, the essence of which was, 
I believe, as much shock as the refrigerating in- 
fluence of the cold fluid. 

True love is the highest, deepest, and holiest 
source of joy, as it is the most unselfish, 

Blighted love and jealousy constitute the most 
fertile sources of indisposition,—“ the worm i’ the 
bud,” which foils our study and efforts in the cases 
of chorea, hysteria, amenorrhcea, and melan- 
choly, and even the development of intellect. 

Mutual affection, or happy love, is at once its 
antidote. Even in a few hours, we have proba- 
bly all known the Protean symptoms of organic 
asthenia, as well as of psychical depression, disap- 
pear as if by the spell of an enchanter; and all 
this from the mere assurance in the mind ofa wo- 
man that she is beloved. The remedial influence 
of mind is in nothing more immediate or striking 
than in thjs. A reprieve has often been granted 
even at the eleventh hour. The physician is con- 
stantly consulted in the cases of young women, in 
which he sees at once the remedy, but of which 
he cannot propose the adoption, The mental coun- 
teraction of the more violent passions may often 
effect a very sudden cure. Van Swieten records 
the sudden relief of acute gout by extreme fright 
induced by a ghost; and Haller, from a violent 
paroxysm of anger; and Valerius Maximus, from 
the same cause and its consequence—increased in- 
nervation, even to the restoration of a paralytic 
limb. Weare all aware of the instant alleviation 
of an excruciating toothache by the mere touch of 
a dentist’s rapper. 

One of the most prevalent errors of the human 
mind consists in the conception of wrong notions 
of one’s self. Like evil thoughts, the illusive be- 
lief that disease exists in a part, will sometimes, by 
concentration of nervous and muscular energy, so 
influence the body as to become a very fertile 
source of indisposition; and it may, indeed, in 
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time even induce the very organic disease which 
it had merely imagined. 


It is in hysteria especially that this awto-mania, 
or morbid thinking of one’s self, chiefly occurs; 
although it is probable that few are altogether 
without it. To one lady especially would I allude, 
who came under my care for acute hysteria—the 
surface of whose body, the abdomen especially, 
was so intensely sensitive, that a feather dropped 
on it caused her to scream with agony—nay, even 
the approach of the finger would induce an ex- 
treme degree of this hyperesthesia. No medicine 
was of avail, but her great relief was procured by 
psychical treatment alone. Although a sudden 
touch was then agonizing, delicate and gradual 
pressure was soon borne without suffering, and 
the mind being brought to think rightly of the na- 
ture of her malady, the lady was relieved at least 
of one severe affection. 


On this point I may affirm that agreeable de- 
ception, nay, that which may be termed a pious 
fraud, may be conscientiously and most benefi- 
cially adopted in many cases of hysteria. The 
supposed morbid effects of an easterly wind have 
been really averted from the hypochondriae by 
nailing the vane to the westerly point. And pa- 
tients who have imagined that they carried with- 
in them the most monstrous entozoa, have been 
cured by an emetic, something resembling the pa- 
rasitic monster having been, previous to its effect, 
secretly placed in the basin. 


Intense thought and calculation had induced in 
Mr. M., a man of robust health, a throbbing and 
intermission of the pulse. Keeping the mind in 
fallow, or diversion, twice restored the heart’s in- 
tegrity. Immense speculations, and the crisis or 
panic concentrated his thought on his ledgers, and 
he entirely forgot himself and his functions. Mi- 
tral disease, hypertrophy, and universal effusion 
was the end of this; and from his right pleural 
cavity I drew off at once five pints of fluid. And 
all this might have been averted, had thought been 
diffused or diverted; or had he been dissuaded 
from this mismanagement of self. 


In deep study this concentration of thought is 
a constant source of self-forgetfulness. The heart 
being an involuntary muécle, will still act as well 
as congestion will allow it. But congested lung, 
when instinct fails in its duty, must be relieved by 
voluntary effort. We must not forget to breathe. 
The consequent collapse of the air-cells will not only 
increase congestion, but especially favor the de- 
velopment of tubercle. It is often by the due ex- 
pansion of cells that the granule or germ in the 
pulmonary parenchyma is subdued or kept down. 
So that volition, or direction of mind to the pul- 
monary apparatus, so as te insure full and deep 
breathing, may be not only remedial, but prophy- 
lactic of consumption itself. Indeed, we may be- 
lieve that mysterious dissolution may be some- 
times referred to this stealthy cause. The cases 
of Bateman and Hunter might have formed fatal 
illustrations, had not the one been almost inces- 
santly roused from slumber, and the other set him- 
self to deep and voluntary inflation of his lungs. 
On this principle, sleep is sometimes perilous in 
disorders of the pulmonary system, as it with- 
draws volition. Probably this may have been the 
immediate causa mortis in old asthmatic persons, 








who, having long endured asort of chronic atelec- 
tasis, have been discovered dead in their beds. 
Ihave studied to limit, as much as possible, this 
crude paper, avoiding any direct allusion to the 
pathology of sympathetic and reflex actions, con- 
fining my remarks chiefly to the points of pre- 
vention and remedy by psychical influence. But 
this, of course, only through the medium of mat- 
ter; for the metaphysical treatment of disorder 
would be an absurd solecism. The basis of my 
remarks is of course the proposition that a mere 
thought instantly induces a physical change, prob- 


ably even in the condition of the blood, and that | 


by the directing or averting such thought to or 
from disordered structure or function, we may 
constantly avail ourselves of a valuable auxiliary 
in the practice of our intricate science.—Journal 
of Psychological Medicine. 








Agriculture. 
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Tne farmer should now improve every moment of 
his time, by indefatigable industry ; if the planting of 
potatoes or corn has been neglected, it should be at- 
tended to without delay, or the crop will not repay for 
the labor. Ground occupied by potatoes, and not salt- 
ed while in fallow, ought to receive an application of 
fine salt between the rows, at the rate of three bushels 
per acre, to kill grubs, slugs, worms, and other insects; 
it will also destroy a large per centage of weeds. Af- 
ter it has lain a few days, so that the dews and rains 
have dissolved it, the soil should be cultivated. Many 
object to the use of salt, supposing it to be injurious to 
the roots of plants; they are right, when it is placed 


‘in contact with the roots when in its pure state, but 


when applied to soils in which lime exists, even in 
minute quantities, a chemical change takes place, ren- 
dering the constituents of the salt available to the 
current crop. 

Salt is composed of chlorine and soda, and when it 
comes in contact with lime the chlorine of the salt 
combines with the lime, forming chloride of lime, the 
soda being set free in the form of carbonate of soda; 
both these substances are useful to the plant, but more 
particularly to root crops, as they require large amounts 
of soda, etc. 

Some farmers raise fair root crops by the addition 
of salt as a special manure; the soil must be naturally 
supplied with the remaining inorganic constituents 
or they would receive no return for their investments. 
The use of any special manure is to supply the defi- 
ciency of the soil or the requirement of the crop, not 
to take the place of all other applications. 

Prof. J. J. Mapes recommends, as well as practises, 
the application of six bushels of salt. per acre sown 
broadcast, when ground is not occupied ; or a week 
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previous to planting. Many farmers have followed 
this advice, and have been greatly benefited thereby ; 
they not only rid their lands of grubs, worms, etc., but 
also find it a partial preventive against drouth ; salt 
having a natural affinity for moisture. 

Sugar-beets and mangel-wurzel should be planted 
very early in the month ; they are usually found to 
do better planted rather later than other root crops. 
Rutabaga turnips should not be planted until quite 
late in the month; if planted early, they are apt to grow 
thick-necked, with small-sized bulbs. Bone-dust is a 
good addition to lands that have been salted and other- 
wise manured, and it is sufficient to give a large crop 
without any other addition. Turnips are the only 
crop that will be materially benefited by an applica- 
tion of raw bone-dust ; they seem to possess greater 
power in abstracting the phosphoric acid locked up in 
bones, than any other plant. It will be found more 
profitable to use the preparation of bone-dust, sulphu - 
ric acid, guano, and sulphate of ammonia, known as 
the improved superphosphate of lime. In this com- 
pound you have all the requirements of the turnip crop 
in such a condition that none of its constituents can 
escape without administering to the nourishment of 
the plant. : 

White globe turnips may be sown now with profit— 
they give larger returns than the rutabaga, and an- 
swer as good a purpose for early soiling of stocks. 

A second sowing of corn in drills two and a half feet 
asunder should now be made, to keep up ‘a constant 
supply of green food for stock during the season of 
short pasture. Farmers near cities,or those who have 
but small lots for pasture, usually devote a portion of 
their ground to raising lucern, clover, rye, or corn, as 
green crops for soiling or feeding to cattle in stables 
or small enclosures. They claim, and with truth, that 
they get larger supplies of milk while the animals are 
kept in better condition, than when allowed to expend 
their energies in racing over a poor pasture lot in 
search of food to satisfy the cravings of their appe- 
tites. . 

Stock confined should be well provided with cool 
and well-ventilated stables; the floors of which should 
be well cleansed night and morning, and dusted with 
plaster of Paris, charcoal dust, decomposed muck, or 
sprinkled with dilute sulphuric acid, any or all of which 
will absorb and retain all the odors and gases given off 
by the excrement and the exhalations from the bodies 
of the animals. — 

The manure removed from stables should be thrown 
on the compost heap beneath a shed, or other shelter, 
instead of being thrown into an open barnyard to have 
all their soluble portions washed out by the rains, and 
the volatile escape in the air to the absolute loss of the 
farmer, at least so far as regards the present benefit to 
be derived from it. In the neighborhood of the shed 
place a quantity of decomposed muck, sods, peat, char- 
coal, or other carbonaceous matter, prepared so as to 
absorb and retain ammonial gases. Large quantities 
of these materials should be mingled with the manure 
as it is thrown on the heap from day to day. order 
to have the fermentation proceed regularly, keep the 
heap well moistened by the addition of water until it 
begins to drain. The drainage should be collected in 
a cistern and returned twice or three times a week to 
the top of the heap by means of a pump. By this ope- 
ration all the soluble portions of one part of the heap 
will be carried to every other part, making it of equal 
value throughout. 


The passage of water allows the admission of air, 
which hastens decomposition. To this cistern you 
may add potash, soda, sulphuric acid, dissolved bones, 
or any other material capable of being dissolved in 
water, that you may wish to place in yoursoil. All 
weeds may be added, if well salted,so as to prevent 
theirseeds from germinating. Slight quantities of salt 
will hasten decomposition, while large amounts pre- 
serve sttbstances from decay. 

It is an excellent plan to mix all the manures of the 
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farm together in one compost, you then have a manure 
equal to the requirements of most crops and soils. 
Many farmers object to having manure short before 
application; they assert that much of its value is lost 
by allowing it to get thoroughly decomposed. This is 
very true when done by exposure in open yards, but 
not so when prepared as above. Soils containing a 
fair proportion of carbonaceous matter or alumina 
(clay) will retain the results of the decomposition of 
long manures when deeply ploughed under, while sandy 
soils allow their free escape. 

Buckwheat is usually sown from June 25th to July 
20th, varying according to the season and climate. 
This crop is frequently sown to be ploughed under to 
afford a supply of organic matter to the soil. This 
practice does very well in those districts where char- 
coal-dust, muck, or peat, sods or other organic matter 
are not to be readily obtained. Two dozen loads of 
either of these substances properly prepared will have 
more influence in ameliorating the condition of the 
soil than a whole crop of buckwheat or clover. The 
object of ploughing in these crops is to get organic 
matter in the soil, to loosen it, and also in a state to 
retain the results of decomposition. It then becomes 
a question with the farmer, whether he had better pre- 
pare his organic material for the office he wants it to 
fulfil before applying it, or await the slow process of 
ploughing in green crops. Locality and convenience 
will decide this question, and by these must the farmer 
be guided in selecting his mode of operations. 

Old tough sod lands should be ploughed during this 
month if intended for fall sowings. The sod will have 
ample time to decay during warm weather. Do not 
omit subsoiling. You will find the grain more for- 
ward and in better order in the spring if well -sub- 
soiled; it will also prepare a portion of your subsoil to 
become surface soil. 

If you have neglected the weeding of any of your 
fields, do not put it off one moment. 

The old adage, ‘‘One year’s seeding gives nine 
year’s weeding,”’ proves too true, from the appearance 
of anumber of farms to be seen during a ride through 
the country. 

Keep the soil in motion around all crops that will 
admit of it, and if the season be dry you will have an 
opportunity to see the reason why your crops do bet- 
ter than those of your neighbor, who stirs his soil but 
little, for fear that he will thus cause a loss of moisture. 

You will readily perceive that if the soil be dry the 
moisture must be resident in the atmosphere ; this is 
known by the condensation of moisture in drops on 
cold surfaces: thus, when a pitcher or glass contain- 
ing cold spring water is brought into the atmosphere 
on a sultry day, a condensation of moisture immedi- 
ately takes place on the surface, so with the walls of 
stone buildings. The same takes place in the soil 
when the atmosphere is admitted to it by frequent stir- 
rings. It requires but one and a quarter degree differ- 
ence in the temperature of the soil and air to accom- 
plish this, and at the same time the soil will retain the 
carbonic acid and ammonia which the air may con- 
tain; therefore, plough, cultivate, and hoe as much as 
you can in the earlier stages of growth. Many farm- 
ers wait until their crops get to be large before culti- 
yating among them; this is the point where they make 
the mistake, because a plant requires all the aid it can 
receive while yet young to give it a vigorous growth; 
if this period passes by without care or proper nour- 
ishment, a stunted growth is the consequence. 

ORCHARD. 

The space between all fruit trees should be kept 
highly cuitivated and well manured ; all weeds, sods, 
&c., should be removed from the butts of the trees, and 
if their surfaces have been washed with the soda-wash 
they will now be free from all insects, dead bark, etc. 

If this has been neglected, it should be attended to 
at once. The wash is made by dissolving one pound 
of caustic soda in one gallon of water, and is applied 
with a brush or cloth. 
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Ants may be destroyed by pouring hot water in the 
holes containing them. 

Many recipes have been given for the removal of 
caterpillars, but none of them have proved efficient 
except the one recommended by Prof. J.J. Mapes. He 
adopts the following plan: ‘‘ Make a copper tube two 
inehes diameter and twelve inches long, with a socket 
in its lower end for the insertion of a pole; on the side 
of this tube,and near its upper end, insert (bronzed 
and not soldered in) four tubes one and a half inches 
long, and connected at their apertures so as to pre- 
sent a smooth surface after the insertion of the wicks. 
On the back of this tube is an opening closed by a 
screw, in which may be poured the ordinary burning 
fluid, to which an excess of alcohol should be added; 
when ignited a large but not strong flame is produced; 
by rubbing it in the nest of the caterpillar it singes 
and destroys them without injuring the tree in the 
least. Caterpillars are in their nest before 8 A.m., and 
after 5 p.M., when they should be attacked.”’ 

All extra buds, suckers, or shoots, should be rubbed 
or pinched off, and not allowed to grow large enough 
to require the saw or knife. Plum and other stone 
fruits are liable to gum and canker. These excres- 
cences may be prevented by the free use of the soda- 
wash. If they are of large size cut off the parts and 
wash with whale oil soap—a slight dressing of salt 
around plum and other fruit trees, will be found bene- 
ficial. 

All young fruit trees and bushes should be mulched, 
to keep the soil about their roots in a loose moist state. 

Gooseberries well trimmed and mulched with salt 
hay, do not mildew. Grape-vines should receive atten- 
tion, and if sluggish, water freely with soap-suds, di- 
luted potash water, or the improved superphosphate 
of lime, dissolved in water. 





Mechanical Department. 


Tron States anD Iron Parer.—School-boys dis- 
play great skill in breaking their slates. Shall 
they be allowed to continue the exercise of this 
practice; or shall we invite them to use the new 
Wurtemberg sheet iron slates? A manufacturer 
in Germany has invented a mode of applying a 
surface-coating to sheet iron, which enables it to 
take freely the mark of a slate pencil; it is said to 
be much lighter, and is much less liable to injury, 
than a common slate. If we have sheet iron slates, 
why not sheet iron paper? Byron Von Kleist, 
the proprietor of some iron works at Neudeck, in 
Bohemia, has lately produced paper of this kind, 
from which great things seem to be expected. It 
is remarkable for its extreme thickness, flexibility, 
and entirely without flaws. It is used in making 
buttons, and various other articles shaped by 
stamping; and it is capable of receiving a very 
high polish, Whether the world is ever to see 
newspapers printed on a sheet of iron, we must 
leave to some clairvoyant to determine; but no 
sooner did our manufacturers become acquainted 
with this Bohemia product at the Great Exhibition, 
than they instantly set their wits to work to pro- 
duce better and thinner sheet iron than had before 
been made. In the Birmingham department be- 
fore the Exhibition closed there made its appear- 
ance a book about five inches by three, consist- 
ing of forty-four leaves of sheet-iron, the whole 
weighing about two ounces anda half. We are 
thus getting on; the age of iron literature may 
yet arrive. So dig up the metal, work it out 
into steam-horses, caloric engines, plough-shares, 
pruning-hooks, newspapers and books. 
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THE PHRENOLOGICA L JOURNAL is published in New York, on 
the first of each month, and is devoted to Science, Literature, 
and General Intelligence. 


PHRENOLOGY, which forms a leading feature, will be fully 
explained, amply illustrated with the portraits of the virtu- 
ous and vicious, and its doctrines applied to all the practical 
interests and pursuits of the Human Race. 


PuysIoLocy, or the Laws of Life and Health, will be clear- 
ly defined, extensively illustrated, and made interesting and 
profitable to all ; our motto being, ‘A sound mind in a healthy 
body.’? 


Home Epvucarion will occupy much attention, and be just 
the kind of knowledge that the mother requires, as a guide 
in the discharge of her important duties. 


Youneé Men will find the Journal a friend and foster-father, 
to encourage them in virtue, shield them from vice, and pre- 
pare them for usefulness and success in life. The various 
occupations will be discussed in the light of Phrenology and 
Physiology, so that every one may know in what pursuit he 
would be most likely to succeed. 


Magnetism will be unfolded, and a rational explanation 
given of its phenomena and uses as a curative agent. 


PsycHoLoGy, which seems to open to the world a new field 
of interest in the empire of mind, will be thoroughly discuss- 
ed and developed, in its various relations and bearings. 


PHYSIOGNOMY, or the external signs of character, as shown 
by shape, expression, and natural language, will be present- 
ed. 

AGRICULTURE, the primitive, most healthfnl, and independ- 
ent employment of man, will receive much attention, and 
make the Journal eminently valuable to the farmeryand in- 
deed to all who have a {fruit tree or a garden. 


Mecuanics.—As at least one half of the wealth of the world 
comes through the exercise of the faculty of Constructive- 
ness, the various mechanical arts will be encouraged, new 
inventions explained and illustrated with spirited engravings. 


Tae NaturaL Sciences, Art, Literature, Mechanism, and 
General Intelligence, will constitute an essential feature. 


ENGRAVINGS, to illustrate all the leading topics of the Jour- 
nal, more numerous and beautiful than heretofore, will com- 
mend this volume to all readers. 


THE MECHANIC, the Farmer, the Professional Man, the Stu- 
dent, the Teacher, and the Mother, will find each number of 
the Journal an instructive and valuable companion. 

To Frienps AND Co-WorkeErs,—Every individual who is in- 
terested in human progress, is earnestly invited to aid in the 
circulation of this Journal for,1853. 





TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


Single copy, one year, $1 00 | Ten copies, one year,$7 00 
Five copies ‘‘ “—~ & 00" | Twenty *© te" «<0 “107 90 


Please address all letters, post-par, to 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-st., New York. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.—In this Journal the princi- 
ples of Phrenology are ably illustrated and defended, and ap- 
plied to the mental and moral improvement of mankind. A 
dollar can hardly be better expended than in procuring it 
for the coming year. Fowlers and Wells, New York, are the 
publishers.—Boston Pathfinder. . 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.—There is no publication 
which reaches our sanctum, to which we turn with more in- 
terest, or greater certainty to add something to our stock of 
useful and valuable information, than to this. He who 
wishes to understand himself, or to study his fellow-man 
with a certainty of arriving at correct conclusions, ought to 
be its constant reader.—The Radit. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, by ,Fowlers and Wells, is an 
ably conducted and useful periodical—presenting matter of 
much greater variety and interest than would be suggested 
to most minds by its name. The last number looks finely. 
—Nashua Oasis 
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Revirws. 


Tre Works oF Wiutiam H. Sewarp. Edited by 
George E. Baker. 3 vols. 8vo. J. S. Redfield. 


We look upon the truly great statesman as one of 
the noblest products of American institutions. Such 
a man is the object of a generous pride with every pa- 
triotic heart. His fame is the common property of 
the nation. It should not be limited by any local dis- 
tinctions. Like the genuine American citizen, it 
should acknowledge ‘‘no North, no South, no East, 
and no West.” Nor should it be made to serve the 
triumphs of a party. In our great republic, parties 
no doubt are unavoidable. And who would wish to 
see them set aside, even if it were possible? They 
are the legitimate and necessary result of natural dif- 
ferences of opinions ; the expression of conflicting in- 
terests ; the embodiment of opposing principles ; but 
they all contain certain elements of truth—they all 
exert a salutary influence, either in the way of impulse 
or of check—they are all essential to the maintenance 
of personal independence, which is the first law of a 
democracy—and they all contain within their ranks, 
men of intelligence, of ability, of worth, whose names 
are honored, wherever human excellence is held in just 
estimation. Irrespective of party, such men form the 
nation’s chiefest treasure. Who is not proud of the 
exalted fame of Calhoun, Clay, Webster, in spite of 
the political differences which he may entertain? 
Who does not contemplate with satisfaction the bril- 
liant reputation of Everett, Douglas, and Seward, 
though he finds much in their career with which he 
fails to sympathize ? 

In speaking of Gov. Seward, in the present article, 
we wish to view his character and course without 
party bias. Our Journal is devoted to the study of 
humaf nature, not to the exposition of political prin- 
ciples. The platform of party gives occasion for high- 
minded and powerful men to exhibit the qualities 
which they possess. Let us look at Gov. Seward in 
that point of view. 

We have ample materials for this process of obser- 
vation in the elegant volumes which have recently 
been issued from the press of Mr. Redfield. They 
form a collection of writings, on subjects of universal 
moment and interest, which does honor to American 
literature. In every respect, it may be regarded as 
one of the most valuable publications of the day. 
Without fear of invidious comparison, it may be 
placed on the same shelf witn the collected works of 
Webster, Calhoun, and Everett. It cannot fail to be 
read extensively by the lovers of political discussion. 
Nor will it prove less attractive to those who are fond 
of oratorical displays, and refined and vigorous com- 
position. Its literary merits are of the highest order. 
The contents of the work are no less interesting from 
the nature of the subjects, than the manner in which 
they are treated. In addition to speeches and essays 
on a great variety of political topics, they comprise nu- 
merous valuable discussions on popular education, the 
melioration of the criminal code, the history of the 
State of New York, and eloquent eulogies on distin- 
guished public characters. No reader who cherishes 
an interest in the progress of social reform, or of men- 
tal development in general, should neglect perusing 
these instructive volumes. We should rejoice to see a 
copy of them in every public and private library in 
the country. 

The character of Gov. Seward, as exhibited in these 
volumes, presents a remarkable illustration of the ex- 
pansive influence of American society. He was born 
in one of the beautiful, but obscure rural districts of 
the State of New York. His parents were highly re- 
spectable persons in the middle walks of life. He en- 
joyed no advantages of education in boyhood but those 
of the village school and academy. His early years 
were passed in the usual occupations of a hardy coun- 
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try lad, reading, writing, and ciphering, conning the 
rudiments of Latin Grammar, and now and then giy- 
ing vent to an oratorical taste by vociferous declama- 
tion; while in the intervals of school, we may see 
him in our mind’s eye, riding the horse to plough, dri- 
ving the cows to pasture, turning the new-mown hay 
in the swath, and as the frosts of autumn come én, 
picking up potatoes, and shaking apple trees, or dri- 
ving the wagon piled high with yellow shocks of 
corn, giving glorious promise of a merry husking. 
Still loving his book better than play, his mind gains 
ripeness and strength with each revolving season. 
Soon he finds himself ready to enter college, and 
though a mere child, when he passes.the examination, 
from that moment his claim to intellectual eminence 
does not admit of a question. He passes through the 
ordeal of a college education unscathed. With a de- 
cided taste for the companionship which every lite- 
rary institution affords, and fine social qualities, 
which won him general popularity, he does not yield 
to these allurements to the neglect of his studies, or 
the prejudice of his morals. Before leaving college 
he had established his character as a diligent, earnest 
student, and has always maintained it from that day 
to this. 

Commencing practice’as a lawyer in the prosperous 
town of Auburn, he rapidly gained distinction at the 
bar, and soon rose to the highest eminence. His na- 
tive acuteness of mind gave him a wonderful facility 
in analyzing the knotty points of a case, while his un- 
impeached integrity, and the frankness and geniality 
of his manners, endowed him with an influence over a 
jury which has rarely been equalled in the courts of 
this State. He always steered clear of the miserable 
trickery and finesse which are the main resources of 
the pettifogger. He relied on the justice of his cause, 
rather than any unworthy arts of persuasion ; and 
thas while gaining in professional eminence, lost no- 
thing in personal character. 

Upon entering political life, asa member of the State 
Senate, he at once took a high stand as a parliamen- 
tary debater, and was soon recognized as the leader 
of his party in the legislature. He has since been re- 
garded as one of the strong men of the country, 
throughout all the fluctuations of politics. His course 
as Governor of the State of New York, and as a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate, is now a matter of 
history ;-and whatever views may be entertained of 
the wisdom or expediency of the policy with which 
his name is identified, no one will deny him the merit 
of rare sagacity, high moral courage, boldness of con- 
ception, honesty of purpose, and a uniform consisten- 
ey, which is the best argument of the strength of his 
convictions. 

Goy. Seward is emphatically a man of progress. 
As such, he will most commend himself to the readers 
of our Journal. He has no obstinate prejudices in fa- 
vor of the past. He is a firm believer in the destiny 
of man to improvement and happiness. His energy is 
not clogged by any latent traces of old-fogyism. His 
course is right ahead. He wishes for free develop- 
ment, material prosperity, and spiritual elevation to 
all mankind. This trait grows out of the structure of 
his intellect, no less than of his moral organization. 
He has suflicient ideality for a poet, if cireumstances 
had not made him a politician. Hence he cannot 
blindly follow the lead of another. . His views are 
original, and are embodied in an original policy. He 
is born with the qualities that necessarily make him 
an innovator. With his native thirst for perfection, 
he cannot be satisfied unless his principles are applied 
to the improvement of institutions. Equally strong 
is his sense of justice and benevolence. Hence, he 
seeks for the greatest good of the greatest number. 
His instincts are all democratic—as opposed to aris- 
tocracy andconservatism. He is naturally a man of 
the people,«without being a demagogue. Doubtless 
he may fall into errors, as regards the adoption of 
specific meastres—he may prove too independent for 





the accomplishment of mere party purposes—he may 
favor a line of policy which is not suited to the inte- 
rests Of all sections of the country—but, we venture to 
say, that he will always sustain his character as a 
bold and earnest thinker, a champion of human rights, 
and a statesman of uncommon originality and benevo- 
lence. If any one is disposed to question our convic- 
tions, we can only refer him for proof to the admira- 
ble volumes which have suggested this article. 
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PROGRESS. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 











Forwarp! ye deluded nations ; 
Progress is the rule of all: 

Man was made for healthful effort ; 
Tyranny has crushed him long ; 
He shall march from good to better, 

And do battle with the wrong. 


Standing still is childish folly ; 
Going backward is a crime: 
None should patiently endure 
Any ill that he can cure. 
Onward keep the march of Time— 
Onward while a wrong remains 
To. be conquer’d by the right, 
While oppression lifts a finger 
To afiront us by his might : 
While an error clouds the reason, 
Or a sorrow gnawWs the heart, 
Or a slave awaits his freedom, 
Action is the wise man’s part. 


Lo, the earth is rich in blessings ;— 
Earth and ocean, flame and wind 
Have unnumbered secrets still, 
To be ransacked at your will, 
For the service of mankind. 
Science is a child as yet, 
And her power and scope shall grow, 
And her triumphs in the future 
Shall diminish toil and woe ; 
Shall extend the bounds of pleasure, 
With an ever widening ken, 
And of woods and wildernesses 
Make the homes of happy men. 
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PEKSEVERANCE.—“ Perseverance built the pyra- 
mids on Egypt’s plains, erected the gorgeous temple 
at Jerusalem, reared the seven-hilled city, inclosed in 
adamant the Chinese empire, scaled the stormy, 
cloud-capped Alps, opened a highway through the 
watery wilderness of the Atlantic, levelled the forest 
of a new world, and reared in its stead a community 
of states and nations. It has wrought from the mar- 
ble block the exquisite creations of genius, painted on 
canvas the gorgeous mimicry of nature, and engraved 
on metallic surface the viewless substance of the shad- 
ow. It has put in motion millions of spindles, winged 
as many flying shuttles, harnessed a thousand iron 
steeds to as many freighted cars, and set them flying 
from town to town and nation to nation, tunnelled 
mountains of granite and annihilated space with the 
lightning’s speed. It has whitened the waters of the 
world with the sails of a hundred nations, navigated 
every sea and explored every land. It has reduced 
nature in her thousand forms to as many sciences, 
taught her laws, prophesied her future movements, 
measured her untrodden spaces, counted her myriad 
hosts of worlds, and computed her distances, dimen- 
sions, and velocities.” — Hopes and Helps. 

Homer.—‘‘ Every home should be a little world, fur- 
nished at least with a little of all that its inmates want 
tomake them happy. Let parents see“well to this, and 


they will not be compelled to see their children weary 
of home.””—Jbid. 
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Cuents of the Manth. 


: DOMESTIC. 


EATH OF VICE-PRESIDENT K1nG.—The death of Vice-Presi- 
dent King, which had been anticipated for many weeks, 
took place at his residence in Dallas County, Alabama, on 
Monday evening, April 18th. He had attained the ripe age 
of 68 years. His death was calm and peaceful. He re- 
tained possession of his mental faculties to the last. His 
funeral was solemnized on the 20th, according to the rites 
of the Episcopal Church, when an eloquent discourse was 
delivered by the Rev. Mr. Platt, of Selma. The remains of 
the deceased were deposited among his kindred, near his 
late residence, at Pine Hall. Suitable testimonials were 
paid to his memory by the Executive and Cabinet at Wash- 
‘ ington, and in the various Courts in the principal cities of the 
United States. Without possessing the greatest brilliancy of 
talent, Mr. King was distinguished for sound judgment, high 
integrity, and an excellent disposition. In the private rela- 
tions of life he was universally esteemed. 





New Mexico.—An attempt has been made by Governor 
Lane, of New Mexico, to take military possession of the 
Mesilla Valley, a portion of the Mexican territory, on the 
pretence that it belonged to the United States, having been 
conceded to Mexico by an error on the part of Mr. Bartlett, 
the late Boundary Commissioner. A full and luminous state- 
ment has since been published by Mr. Bartlett, showing that 
the assumptions of Goy. Lane are entirely unauthorized. 
The United States Government has promptly disavowed the 
proceedings, and superseded Goy. Lane in his office. 

DELAWARE.—The Constitutional Convention of the State 
closed its labors on Saturday, April 30th. Each of the three 
Counties is to choose three Senators, and one of the Associate 
Judges, whose salaries were finally raised from $1,000 to 
$1,200 each per annum. Justices of the Peace are to serve 
four years. Hon. James A. Bayard, the Democratic leader 
in the Convention, has introduced and carried a clause, di- 
vesting future Legislatures of the absolute power over Slave- 
ry always hitherto enjoyed, and aggravating the disabilities 
hitherto inflicted on the Free Coloured population. The Con- 
vention has voted that no clergyman, while officiating as 
such, shall be elected to any political office ; also that no 
Bank Charter shall be granted by any future Legislature 
until after three months’ notice of application shall have 
been publicly advertised in at least three Delaware news- 
papers. No person is eligible to a seat in the Legislature 
until 24 years of age. This Constitution is to be accepted 
or rejected by the people on the second Tuesday in October 
of this year, and, in case of its acceptance, the first election 
under it will take place on the Tuesday succeeding the first 
Monday in November, 1864. 


CATASTROPHES OF THE MontH.—The month that has elapsed 

since the last number of our Journal was sent to press has 
been marked by a succession of terrible calamities on steam- 
boats and railroads, resulting in an unprecedented and aw- 
ful destruction of human life. The first disaster which was 
announced in the mournful series was the loss of the steamer 
Independence, by shipwreck and fire, on her way from San 
Juan del Sud to San Francisco. She was lost on the 16th of 
February, having run ashore on the shoals off Margaretia 
Is'and, where she took fire and burned to the water’s edge. 
Five hundred passengers were on board, all of whom leaped 
jnto the water and tried.to swim ashore, of whom at least 
One Hundred and Forty, and probably more, were lost. 
Margaretta Island is upon the coast of Lower California, and 
is urinhabited. 
_ The steamer Ocean Wave was destroyed by fire on Friday 
night, the 29th ult., six miles west of the ‘ Ducks,’’ and 
fifty miles above Kingston. The Ocean Wave was owned 
at Ogdensburg by the Northern Railroad Company, and has 
been running between that port and Hamilton for freight 
and passengers. She was on her downward trip. The 
Ocean Wave had on board fourteen cabin and nine deck 
passengers, besides four children and the crew, who swelled 
the number to about fifty, of whom twenty-two were saved. 
A small vessel, on her way downward, seut a boat to the 
assistance of the ill-fated steamer. 

The schooner Georgiana then hove in sight, lowered a 
boat, which was manned with her mate and two sailors 
and succeeded in picking up eighteen persons. In two min- 
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utes after their rescue the wreck went down. She had 
drifted eight miles from the shore before she sunk. The 
captain, first mate, and one passenger, reached the shore 
near the disaster, and the vessel brought the rest to Kings- 
ton. The whole number lost was at least twenty-eight. The 
progress of the flames was so rapid that it was impossible 
to launch any of the boats which were on board. 

The Express train, from Chicago, on the Michigan South- 
ern Railroad, came in collision at the crossing of the Central 
Road with the Emigrant up train, and the most disastrous 
consequences ensued. The locomotive and baggage car of 
the Express train and three of the cars of the Emigrant train 
were smashed, and from twelve to filteen persons were 
killed, and fifty to sixty injured—some of them fatally. The 
emigrants on the Central Road are the principal sufferers, no 
person in the first-class cars being serious!y injured. The 
engineer and fireman of the Express train escaped. The 
tracks cross each other at nearly right angles. Conductor 
Whiting, of the Express train, was serious!y hurt. The 
cause of the collision is beyond conjecture. 
bright, the moon being near the full. 
long distance on a straight line. 

The last and most fatal catastrophe (except the destruction 
of the Independence) took place on the New Haven Railroad 
at Norwalk, Ct., on Friday, the 6th of May, by which be- 
tween forty and fifty passengers lost their lives. The draw- 
bridge across the river at that place had been opened to ad- 
mit the passage of the steamboat Pacific, and the signal was 
accordingly lowered. The engineer neglected to take notice 
of the signal, and the train of two baggage and five passen- 

-ger cars came on at a tremendous pace—without slacken- 
ing speed in the least—to the bridge, which is fifty-five feet 
across ; and so great was the momentum that the engine 
leaped across the gulf and struck its fore part against the 
abutment on the other side. 

The engine, two baggage cars, and two passenger cars, 
were hurled into the river, which was at high tide. The 
distance from the level of the road to the water is about 
twelve feet ; the depth of water about the same. The for- 
ward end of the third passenger car was smashed up, and 
the hinder part prevented the remainder of the train from 
sharing the same fate. 

The scene at the car-house and ‘baggage-room was most 
solemn and impressive. Forty-six bodies of men and wo- 
men, and two little children were lying around! The 
agonized features, some covered with horrible contusions, 
or deep gashes—the foam issuing from the mouth and nos- 
trils, the clinched teeth and hands, and the wet garments, 
formed a tableau most horrible. The friends or relatives of 
the deceased, wandering from corpse to corpse, and eagerly 
searching for the features of some loved one, rendered the 
scene not unlike that of a field of battle. 

Among the victims of this catastrophe were several emi- 
nent physicians, who were returning to their homes from 
attendance on the American Medical Convention, which had 
just closed its annual session in New York. 


The night was 
The tracks run for a 


Miss Lucy Sronr’s LecTURES oN WoMAN’s Ricuts.—This dis- 
tinguished and eloquent advocate of Reform delivered two 
lectures on Woman’s Rights, at Metropolitan Hall, on the 
evenings of April 25th and 26th. She made her appearance 
on the stage in a complete Bloomer dress, and was received 
by a large and highly respectable audience with enthusiastic 
applause. Her vindication of the right of woman to a supe- 
rior social position was argumentative, fearless and im- 
pressive. She spoke with great propriety and earnestness. 
Her reasoning was logical andconclusive. Her whole man- 
ner was such as to win the favor of her hearers, and dis- 
arm the most obstinate prejudices. 

UNPRECEDENTED Sprep.—The clipper ship Sovereign of the 
Seas arrived at this port last month in 82 days from Honolu- 
lu, Sandwich Islands—it usually requiring four ox five months 
from these islands. Besides this speed for the whole passage, 
portions of the time show a more remarkable performance, 
as the following items will show: the run from Honolulu to 
Cape Horn, a distance of 8,634 miles, was accomplished in 
37 days; in 26 of those days, consecutively, the ship run 
6,489 miles; and one of these days was distinguished by an 
extraordinary run of 430 miles. This is the greatest sailing 
recorded; the nearest approach to it being that of the Flying 
Cloud, which run, in 26 consecutive days, an average of 
227 miles per day; while the daily average of the Sovereign 
of the Seas, for the same time, was 249 11-13 miles—or 22 
miles a day more than the Flying Cloud. The best day’s 
run of the Flying Cloud was 374 miles. There is no doubt 
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of the above run of the Sovereign of the Seas, as it appears 
from the lights and calculations entered at large on Capt. 
McRay’s journal. A speed of 18 miles an hour for 24 hours 
—greater than was ever done under canvas. 

Tue MicniGan Universiry announces a free Course of Lec- 
tures on Agricultural Science, commencing April 27th and 
closing June 28th. Rev. CHartEs Fox (Ed. ‘‘ Farmer’s Com- 
panion ’’) will lecture on Theoretical and Practical Agricul- 
ture ; Prof. S. H. Douglass on Climate, Geology, Mineralogy, 
Meteorology and Chemistry ; Prof. A. Sayer, on Vegetable 
and Animal Physiology, &c. &c. (Board at Ann Arbor, 
$1 50 to $2 per week.) We trust this example will find 
imitators in many of our Colleges. 

GuTTrA PERCHA pipes have been tried in Quebec by the Wa- 
ter Company with signal success. They bore a pressure of 
105 Ibs. to the square inch, and, The Chronicle says, could 
apparently have sustained double that pressure. The brass 
coupling twice gave way, but not the pipes. 

WituiAm Smiru, brother of the Mormon prophet Joe, has 
some peculiar notions about spiritual wife-ism. He is now 
before the Cireuit Court of Illinois, sitting in Lee County, on 
a charge of having more wives than the law allows. One 
of the female members of the church has made affidavit that 
she has been induced to believe that it was necessary for 
her salvation that she should become his spiritual wife ; the 
result of which was just the same as usually accompanies 
cases where no spiritualism is claimed. Smith has himself 
now pending, in the same court, an application for a divorce, 
on the ground that his wife, while at Nauvoo, was initiated 
into the mysteries of, and, as he says, took ‘‘ seven degrees ”’ 
in spiritual wifery. 

AN elopement lately took place in Ohio. A young couple 
having determined to hitch teams, the parents of the girl 
locked her up, when the lover pried the door open with a 
crowbar, and fled with her nearly two hundred miles, to 
Pittsburg, where the knot was tied. At last accounts 
they were convalescent. 

THE editor of the Auburn (N. Y.) Advertiser says he saw 
the other day, in a pile, in the basement of a grocery store 
in that place, a collection of some six or eight hundred toads. 
It is stated that they, or the oil from them, is one of the in- 
gredients of a new rheumatic ointment. 

CoLonizaTION Soctery.—The American Colonization Society 
and its auxiliaries have sent out to Liberia, since 1820, in 
their various expeditions, 7,457 persons. Of these, 3,123 
were born free, 242 purchased their freedom, and 4,092 were 
emancipated in view of their emigration. Twelve were 
taken from Massachusetts, 32 from Rhode Island, 33 from 
Connecticut, 142 from New York, 23 from New Jersey, 133 
from Pennsylvania, 5 from Delaware, 490 from Maryland, 
104 from District of Columbia, 2,586 from Virginia, 1,032 
from North Carolina, 408 from South Carolina, 733 from 
Georgia, 86 from Alabama, 518 from Mississippi, 262 from 
Louisiana, 381 from Tennessee, 334 from Kentucky, 46 from 
Ohio, 31 from Indiana, 34 from Illinois, 48 from Missouri, 1 
from Michigan, 3 from Iowa, 21 from Texas, 4 from Choctaw 
Nation, and 5 from Cherokee Nation. 

Tae Hort Esrate.—Columbus Smith, Esq., has returned 
from England, where he has been investigating the claims 
of the Holts in this country, to a large estate left by Chief 
Justice Holt. He reports that there is a large estate in pos- 
session of the Wilsons ; but that the genealogy of the Holts 
in this country cannot be traced back so as to render proof 
that they are the real heirs, and there is much doubt of their 
being so. He considers the case settled against the Holts. 
He obtained a copy of the life of Sir John Holt, published in 
1764, containing his will, legal decisions, with a portrait, 
&c. It is in possession of Dr. Holt, of Lowell, Mass. So 
the vexed question of ‘‘Have we a Holt among us?”’ is 
finally settled to all intents and purposes so far as the Ameri- 
can Holts are concerned. 

EXTRAORDINARY Metror.—On Saturday, the 380th of April, 
a most brilliant meteor passed over Washington City ; its 
light was intense, and it was apparently, so near that its 
sudden light startled more than one pedestrian. Originating 
near Arcturus, it passed just west of Benetnasch, (Ursa 
Major,) and disappeared at the same elevation above the 
horizon, but about ten degrees west of the polar star. The 
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light was quite equal to that of the brightest rockets, and il- 
lummated every object almost as vividly. Its path was 
marked by a ruddy train of several seconds’ duration through 
the whole traject, and, what was peculiarly remarkable, 
the portion of the train between Arcturus and Benetnasch, 
after the rest had disappeared, gradually curved from the 
latter star toward the zenith, until it formed aright angle 
with its angle to the eastward. This remained visible for 
several minutes. There was noexplosion nor any audible 
noise during its flight. 


— — EOE 





ALHARA.—Mr. Henry R. Schoolcraft, in a recent letter, de- 
scribes a section of country with this name, lying in the 
newly organized territory of Washington, west of the 
Rocky Mountains. He says it is an attractive fertile area of 
country, well timbered, fifty miles broad, and running for 
several hundred miles parallel with the Rocky Mountains. 
The climate is mild and temperate, and the country cut up 
with streams and water power capable of being used for 
driving machinery of all kinds. This district probably com- 
prehends twenty-five thousand square miles, and if its 
capacities of production have been correctly estimated, 
would sustain a population greater than some of the East- 
ern and Atlantic States. 


LIABILITY FOR MALPRACTICE.—The Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts has, by a recent decision, recognized the principle 
that a physician is responsible for errors in his practice, 
which result in mischief to his patient. A lad, who had his 
arm injured by machinery at Lowell, brought suit for dam- 
ages against Dr. Kittredge (not the celebrated Water-Cure 
practitioner of that name in Boston) for the loss of an arm. 
The arm had been bandaged too tightly, and mortification 
ensued, so that the arm had to be removed to save life. A 
verdict of $1,675 damages was given. By the law of this 
State any man can act as a physician, but he is responsible 
for the consequences. 


Tue amount of gold deposited in the United States mint, 
during the month of April, has been about four and a half 
million of dollars ; not equal to the extraordinary deposits 
of the month of March, but still quite equal to the average. 
During the same period the exports of specie to Europe have 
been about eight hundred and ninety-two thousand dollars, 
leaving a very handsome surplus in the country. 


Tus reported gold discoveries at San Antonio, Texas, have 
turned out a hoax—all the gold having been brought from 
California. 

Pror. MamLEForT has proposed to the State of Louisiana 
to remove the rocks which form the Red River Falls, near 
Alexandria, for $18,000. 

In many parts of Illinois the wheat crop is entirely killed, 
so much so that thousands of acres will be ploughed up, and 
sowed in spring wheat or planted in corn. 

THE peach crop in New Jersey is thought to be highly 
promising. In this State the peach has also passed the or- 
deal of winter in safety. 

May-pay was observed in Troy, N. Y., somewhat accord- 
ing to ancient custom. The pupils of some of the schools, 
with their teachers, first assembled at the Hospital ; thence, 
arrayed in neat attire, and presenting the garland emblems 
of the season, they proceeded to St. Mary’s Church, where 
appropriate exercises were observed ; after which, arranged 
in proper order with reference to size and classes, preceded 
by their teachers and accompanied by their principal, they 
marched in fine order through several of the principal 
streets of the city. 


TuE total population of the cities, towns, and villages in 
the United States, is only 4,000,000. The rural population is 
19,263,000. 


A PHILADELPHIA Editor, who has recently entered the Bene- 
dictine order, treats ilis readers to a long article on the 
honeymoon, in which he says that ‘‘it lasts just thirty days, 
and is the quintessence of matrimonial bliss.”” As he 
speaks from recent experience, he ought to be good authority 
on that point. 


A FELLOW down East having been found guilty of violating 
the Maine liquor law, in disposing of the ardent, and ras- 
cally stuff at that, was ordered by the Judge to stand up 
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and receive the sentence of the court, which was as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ You old reprobate! The’court sentences you to 
drink two glasses of your own rascally liquor, and may the 
Lord have mercy on your stomach.’’?» He preferred to be 
locked up on bread and water for twenty days. 

A woMAn named Violet Proctor lately died in the New 
Bedford Almshouse, at the advanced age of 108 years ! 


Mrs. Frost, of Madison, N. H., now in her one hundredth 
year, is engaged in knitting a pair of stockings for exhi- 
bition at the Crystal Palace, this city. 


Tue Icarian Colony, at Nauvoo, Ill., has recently been 
increased by the addition of a number of new members 
from France. Each applicant passes a probation of four 
months, and is required to furnish to the common stock at 
least $80, with a bed and clothing for himself. Many Ger- 
mans and Americans in the vicinity, it is said, have expressed 
a desire to join, 


Tur Massillon News, in speaking of a fire which lately 
occurred there, says :—‘‘ Our fire department was promptly 
on hand. It consists of five tin pails, and as many wooden 
buckets as can be caught up at the various stores and shops 
around town.’’ 


Tue notorious Dr. Achilli is about to leave England for the 
United States. ; 


Epyvarp Leanry, the recusant monk of La Trappe, who 
has been on trial in Portage city, Wisconsin, for the deliber- 
ate murder of Bernard Manly, has been found guilty of the 
charge, aud sentenced to be imprisoned in the State prison 
for life. Leahey killed Manly in August last, in Columbia 
county, Wisconsin, on pretence that the latter had been 
guilty of improper conduct with Leahey’s wife. The trial, 
which was pending at the time of the mfirder, showed the 
suspicions to be unfounded. 
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ROBERT OWEN AND THE Sprrits.—A manifesto of a singular 
description has just been issued by the celebrated Robert 
Owen, addressed ‘‘ to all Governments and Peoples,’ hav- 
ing for its purpose to announce ‘‘a great moral revolution 
which is about to be effected for the human race, by an 
apparent miracle.”’ 

This miracle consists, says Mr. Owen, in communications 
“ most important and gratifying, which have been made to 
him (in common with many more) by invisible but audible 
powers, purporting to be from departed spirits ;”’ those 
with which Mr. Owen has been favored coming from Presi- 
dent Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, the late Duke of Kent, 
Grace Fletcher, Mr. Owen’s ‘first and most enlightened 
disciple,’ and several others. Until within the last few 
weeks, Mr. Owen states that while he believed all things to 
be eternal, he was of opinion that there was no personal or 
conscious existence after death ; but, having examined the 
history of the late ‘‘ manifestations’? (spirit rappings) in 
America, ‘‘through the proceedings of an American me- 
dium,”’ he has been “‘ compelled,”’ contrary to his previous 
strong convictions, ‘‘to believe in a future conscious state 
of life, existing in a refined material, or what is called a 
spiritual state.’’ 

The object of these manifestations, continues Mr. Owen, 
is to ‘‘ change the present false, disunited, and miserable state 
of human existence, for a true, united, and happy state, to 
arise from a new universal education, or formation of char- 
acter from birth, to be based on truth, and conducted in 
accordance with the established laws of human nature.’’ 
Mr. Owen thinks that this change may be easily effected, 
and adds that the means to do so in all countries are known. 
They appear, from his showing, to be the universal appli- 
cation of his social system, through the agency of the de- 


parted spirits of Jefferson, Franklin, &c., who have kindly | 


sent in their adhesion. The ‘‘ medium’? referred to by Mr. 
Owen is the American lady who resides in Queen Anne-st., 
Cavendish-square. 


Mrs. Bezcuer Srowe arrived at the port of Liverpool on 
Sunday, April 10, in the steamship Canada. Mrs. Stowe 
Was accompanied by her husband, Professor Stowe, her 
brother, Mr. Beecher, and other friends. 








Louis Napoteon.—Louis Napoleon is more than ever de- 
termined to illustrate his reign by metropolitan improve- 
ments. While the completion of the Louvre, and the con- 
structions in the new Rue Rivoli are rapidly going on, or- 
ders have been given to demolish at once all the condemned 
houses in the thickly-populated quarter of the ‘‘ Cite.’”_ The 
Hotel Dieu, and its appendages, the Marche Neuf, and the 
Rue de la Calandre, are all to disappear before the corona- 
tion. The appearance of the island, the oldest part of 
Paris, will be completely changed within a few weeks. 
Another vast undertaking, not hitherto spoken of, is just an- 
nounced. One whole side of the Rue Neuve des Petits 
Champs is to be pulled down, and the street will be widened 
to the size of the Rue Vivienne. It is also said that all 
the crowded, dirty houses that surround the Church of St. 
Roch will be demolished, and a handsome square will be 
formed between the Rue St. Roch and the Rue Richelieu. 
The new Boulevard Malesherbes, intended to continue the 
line of Boulevards from the Madeleine to the Barriere des 
Monceau, is to be begun forthwith. 

Louis Napoleon had some thoughts of removing his uncle’s 
bones to St. Denis. It is decided now to keep them at the 
Invalides. His tomb is to be be-ceremonied early in May. 
A Bishop is engaged to preach a eulogy on the occasion— 
over the remains of the great heathen, 

TABLE Moyinc iv GERMANY.—Dr. Charles Andree, of Bre- 
men, a scientific man of the highest character, writes to the 
Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung that the moving of tables, on 
the plan of our wonder-mongers, is exciting the greatest at- 
tention in the Hanseatic cities, being practised by persons 
of every class. Dr. Andree gives an account of an experi- 
ment, at which, though incredulous, he was present. 
Eight persons, three men and five women, sat around a 
mahogany centre-table, weighing some sixty pounds. Their 
seats were so far apart that there was no contact of their 
garments to interfere with the process. Their hands were 
laid gently on the table, their fingers touching so as to form 
a chain or circle. After twenty minutes, one of the 
ladies could not bear it, and left the table; the others 
formed the chain again, and after some thirty minutes more 
the table began to move, first on its axis, and then across 
the room in a northerly direction, the persons who com- 
posed the circle following it: their chairs were removed 
by some spectators the instant the movement began. A 
slight attractive force was felt drawing their hands to the 
table. After the movement had continued four minutes, it 
was suggested that the persons should touch each other with 
their arms, though keeping their hands in the same position. 
This they did, and the movement stopped. On standing as 
before, it presently began again. Dr. Andree regards the 
existence of a current of some sort causing the movement, 
as demonstrated, and calls upon scientific men to institute 
experiments for the determination of its nature. 


Great Crrms.—The House of Commons recently granted 
to Mr. Hume a return of the number of persons apprehend- 
ed for being drunk, and guilty of disorderly conduct, in 
London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, respectively, for a series 
of years, up to the close of 1851. Taking the last year em- 
braced in this curious return, it appears that the number of 
persons drunk and disorderly picked up in London (or, more 
properly, the whole metropolis) was 24,208, the population 
being 2,526,693—or about 1 in 106; in Edimburgh, with a 
population of 166,000, the number was 2,794—or about 1 in 
60 ; while in Glasgow, with a population of 333,557, the 
number was 44,870—or 1 in 22. In other words, Glasgow 
seems to be three times more given to intoxication than 
Edinburgh, and five times more drunken than London, 

Accipent TO ProFEssoR LieniG.—While. Professor Liebig 
was giving a lecture on Chemistry at the Palace in Munich 
before Queen Maria, Queen Theresa, King Louis, the young- 
er branches of the Royal family, and some persons belong- 
ing to the Court, when a bottle of oxygen gas being impro- 
perly handed to him by his assistant, who took it for 
another bottle, an explosion took place, and the bottle flew 
into a thousand pieces. Fortunately, the explosion oceurred 
in an inner room, the door of which was open ; still some 
fragments of the glass passed through the door, and slightly 
wounded some members of the Royal party, who were sit- 
ting in the front rank. Queen Theresa was cut in the cheek, 
and the blood flowed in abundance ; Prince Luitpold was 
slightly wounded in the forehead, Countess Luxburg in the 
chin, and Countess Sandizell in the head. None of these 
wounds will be of any consequence. The Professor was 
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also slightly injured, having escaped with his life by a sort 
of miracle. 

CLosE oF THE Mormon Fuicration.—Fight vessels have 
sailed from Liverpool since the 15th of January last, carry- 
ing 2,586 Saints ; 23 Saints have emigrated by other vessels, 
making a total of 2,609 ; nearly all of whom had their ar- 
rangements made, before leaving, to proceed directly through 
to Great Salt Lake Valley. Of this number, 1,252 have emi- 
grated by their own arrangements, 257 by the £10 companies, 
and 400 by the Perpetual Fmigrating Fund Company. The 
whole involving an immediate expenditure of about £30,000, 
The entire machinery for making the best broad-cloth went 
out under the care of Elder George Halliday. The ma- 
chinery belongs to the Deseret Manufacturing Company, 
and is constructed on the most improved principle. 

GENERAL Haynav’s Corpse.—The circumstance of the 
death of General Haynau presented a phenomenon of the 
most awful kind on record. For many days after death the 
warmth of life yet lingered in the right arm and left leg of 
the corpse, which remained limp and moist, even bleeding 
slightiy when pricked. No delusion, notwithstanding, could 
be maintained as to the reality of death, for the other parts 
of the body-were completely mortified, and interment be- 
came necessary before the two limbs above mentioned 
had become either stiff or cold. This strange circumstance 
has produced the greatest awe in the minds of those who 
witnessed it, and the emperor had been so impressed with 
it that his physicians had strictly forbidden the subject to be 
alluded to in his presence. 

CarouinE Loyo, whose equestrian abilities were the theme 
of so much admiration last year, at the Circus in the Champs 
Elysees, Paris, and at Niblo’s Garden, in this city, has ac- 
cepted as her future lord and master, Loisset, who is an 
equal favorite in that department at Berlin. Her retire- 
ment, in consequence of this marriage, is contemplated 
with great regret by a numerous circle of amateurs, who 
never failed to encourage her efforts. 

THE women employed in the tobacco manufactory at 
Marseilles—1, 200 in number—all left their work recently, 
in consequence of an order having been given that they 
should, for the future, use a knife, instead of a pair of 
scissors, in cutting the ends of the cigars. It was found 
necessary to call in the armed force to quell the riot, but 
the women have not since resumed their work. 


Tue trades in England are all striking for an advance of 
wages. 

A SPECIMEN of copper, weighing sixty pounds, from a 
Minesota mine, is on view at a store in Liverpool. 

Tus Emperor of France has placed a sum of 3,000,000 
francs at the disposal of the Minister of the Interior, to dis- 
tribute among those proprietors who will engage to convert 
their dwellings into healthy and cheap lodging-houses for 
the working classes. 
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Homm Lancuacr.—lIf the dialect of angels could be used 
on earth, its fittest place would be in the home circle. The 
dialect of home should be such as would not stain an angel’s 
tongue, nor fall harshly on an angel’s ear. It should be 
made up of the words of wisdom, which are at once the 
glory of youth and the honor of age. If the members of 
every home would use that language, and that only, which 
the true home-feeling inspires, and which should be used in 
filling the true offices of that only earthly prototype of heav- 
en, how different would be the appearance of the world.— 
Hopes and. Helps. 

HAvE AN Enp In View.—It is the privilege and duty of man 
to labor, but misdirected, or labor to no definite purpose, is 
scarcely better than none. That labor may yield its full 
blessing, it must be directed to a definite and worthy object. 
Success in life depends much upon a fixed determination to 
a single point.—Hopes and Helps. ‘ 

A FRIENDSHIP based upon real worth is an immortal thing. 
It will add as much to the glory and blessedness of heaven 
as it does to the happiness of earth. 





Miscellany. 


Rum AnD Rarroaps.—The Erie Railroad Company have 
set an example in the management of their affairs which is 
worthy of praise and of imitation by all other similar corpo- 
rations. They forbid entirely the sale of intoxicating drinks 
in any of the refreshment houses along the road or on any 
of the grounds of the company, and absolutely refuse em- 
ployment to any person who makes use of such drinks. We 
congratulate the Directors upon the decided stand thus taken 
in behalf of, not good order alone, but the safety and pres- 
ervation of life and property entrusted to them. Mr. Secre- 
tary Marsh’s name never was appended to a more important 
document than to the resolutions adopted by the board, 
printed copies of which are conspicuously posted along the 
line of the road. 

The same Regulations ought to be applied to every depart- 
ment and occupation where human lives or property is at 
stake. Think of a drunken engineer on a locomotive with 
a train of cars filled with hundreds of human beings! Or 
of a drunken sea captain, with a thousand passengers on 
board his steamer, whose lives are perilled! Or, even of a 
drunken stage-driver, attempting to navigate hills, valleys 
and mountains, with men, women and children! fearing 
every moment may be their last! ! 

Liquor-drinking men are always dangerous, and unworthy 
of trust or confidence. They are as unfit to govern a fam- 
ily as a steamboat or a nation. 

We will employ neither a Liquor drinker, a Tobacco user, 
a Gambler, a Profane Swearer, nor a Libertine. They are 
all violators of law, and should be treated accordingly. 
Those who violate a Civil Law, are sometimes punished by 
a Civil Law, but those who violate a PuysicaL Law, or a 
Mora Law, are punished by thoselaws. Nor can the pun- 
ishment be evaded. Fixed and unalterable are the laws of 
God. But the obedient are amply blessed with the consci- 
ousness of good motives, good works, and a hearty good 
will for the establishment of peace, happiness, and universal 
good will among mankind. 





VESTIGES OF CrEATION.—[Mr. Kentish, of Peck Slip, New 
York City, makes the following statements, which we copy 
from an Exchange :] 

The author of this work was Frederick Augustus Kentish, 
well known in Europe for his literary and scientific attain- 
ments. He was the eldest son of W. A. Kentish, of the city 
of New York, who is the author of the ‘‘ Banking System ’”’ 
of this country for depositing public stock in the hands of 
government, and receiving bills for circulation, which fur- 
nishes a large, safe, commercial currency out of nothing. 
His pamphlets and communications to Gen. Jackson went 
through Mr. Van Buren, in 1832, whilst Ambassador in London, 
which that gentleman’s letters will prove, and which sys- 
tem has conferred an unlimited benefit upon the United 
States. } 

Before the ‘‘ Vestiges’’ were printed, the author proposed 
sending the manuscript, and that of two other works equal- 
ly talented and extraordinary, out to his father in this coun- 
try ; but it was ultimately agreed that Chambers, of Edin- 
burgh, should publish the whole three. 

He wrote to say that he had offered them the three manu- 
scripts for £1000 each, but that they would consent to give 
him only £700 ; one shilling of which they never paid him, 
or his family would have known it, although the above work 
alone has been the source of immense wealth tothem. Thou- 
sands of individuals, from different parts of the world, have 
applied to them for information as to who the author of the 
“Vestiges’’ was, but they would never communicate it to 
any one. He died suddenly in Liverpool, and they will 
answer no letters from his family on the subject. 

The Edinburgh Review remarked, ‘that it was singular, 
the author having commented on almost the whole machi- 
nery of creation, should have passed comets over in silence, 
and that he was evidently a phrenologist.’”? Amongst his 
papers, forwarded out after his decease, are his manuscript 
chapters on comets, by some accident omitted to be sent to 
the publishers, and a treatise on phrenology, which Fowlers 
and Wells have perused. This is a very funny world. 

New York snp Bosron.—To such of our readers as have 
occasion to travel between New York and Boston, we com- 
mend the Newport and Fall River route, as the pleasantest 
and best between the two cities. They will find in the su- 
perior steamers, Bay State and Empire State, unexception- 





able accommodations, and most courteous, attentive, an 
skilful officers. They leave Pier No. 8, North River, on al- 
ternate days, (Sundays excepted,) at 5 o’clock, P. M. The 
steamboat Train connected with the Line leaves the station 
of the Fall River Railway, in Boston, at 6.80 P.M. Tisdale 
and Borden, 70 and 71 West street, New York, are Agents 
of the Company. 


OBITUARY. 


THE Missouri papers announce the death of Dr. Wm. . 
Beaumont, the distinguished experimenter upon the 
digestive functions. A severe fall, as long ago as 
the early part of February, producing very serious 
contusions upon the back of his head, is supposed to 
have been the cause of the illness which, after four or 
five weeks’ confinement, resulted in his death, early on 
the morning of the 25th of April last, at St. Louis, in 
the sixty-seventh year of his age. 

He was a native of Lebanon, in Connecticut, where 
he was born in 1786. In September, 1812, after pur- 
suing his medical studies for two years in the town of 
St. Albans, Vermont, he entered the regular army, 
being appointed to the 6th Infantry as Assistant Sur- 
geon. He remained in the army until 1837, serving 
with distinction during the war of 1812, on the north- 
ern frontier, and being present at the taking of Fort 
George, by General (then Colonel) Scott, in the spring 
of 1813. In 1825, being stationed at Michilimackinac, 
he became acquainted with the Canadian, St. Martin, 
who gave him the opportunity for the physiological 
researches so honorably connected with his name, and 
of which so full and interesting an account is given in 
Dr. Combe’s work on The Physiology of Digestion.* 
About 1830, he went to St. Louis, being appointed Sur- 
geon first at Jefferson Barracks and afterwards at the 
Arsenal,and taking up his residence in St. Louis about 
1835. Two or three years later he resigned from the 
army, since when he was, up to the time of his late 
illness, engaged in the extensive and successful prac- 
tice of his profession at St. Louis. 

It is, we believe, to his experiments with St. Martin, 
that Dr. Beaumont owes his fame, which is as extensive 
as that of any American physician. A gun-shot wound 
in St. Martin’s side, healed without closing up, left 
the stomach exposed to observation, and Dr. Beau- 
mont took advantage of this extraordinary opportunity 
to experiment with great care during a period of sev- 
eral years upon the processesof digestion. The result 
of his observations, published in 1833, and repub- 
lished in 1847, shed a new light upon this most inter- 
esting and important subject, and the work and its au- 
thor received the highest encomiums from the first 
medical authorities at home and abroad. The work 
has been republished in Great Britain, France, and 
Germany, and is recognized as standard authority— 
indeed, the only authority based on observation, as 
distinct from speculation, in that branch of science.t 
It was long the earnest wish of Dr. B. to renew these 
experiments, and the St. Louis Intelligencer says that 
he was endeavoring, within a few months past, to re- 
engage St. Martin (who is still living in good health, 
in Canada) for that purpose. But by some means his 
hopes were frustrated. 

Mr. Beaumont was married in early life, we believe, 
in Plattsburg, N.Y. His widow and two children, 
a son and daughter, survive him. 

A LEcturE ror Rich Men.—Col. Cummings, of the Hvening 
Bulletin, reads the following brief discourse touching the in- 
debtedness of rich men : 

“JT can pay my way, and am obliged to nobody,” is a 
frequent expression of the selfish rich man. We fancy we 





* Tux Puystotocy oF Dicxstion considered with relation to the prin- 
ciples of Dietetics, Tenth Edition, with Illustrations. By Andrew Combe, 
M.D.: New York. Published by FowLursanp Wztts, Price, pre-paid 
by mail, 30 cents. 

+ Tue Puystotoay or DieEstion, with Experiments on the Gastric 
Juice, By William Beaumont, M.D,, second edition, corrected, For sale 
by FowLERs aND WELLS, New York, Price, pre-paid by mail, 87 cts. 
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can see him, while he utters it ; with his purse-proud, de- 
fiant look, buttoning wp his pocket, as if he thought you a 
thief. 

You can pay your own way, can you? You are obliged 
to nobody? Good sir, we don’t believe you know what 
you say. That you can pay your pecuniary debts, we have 
no doubt, but those, it seems to us, are the least part of 
your obligations. You owe duties to society as a man, a 
citizen, and a millionaire, of which, perhaps, you have 
never thought ; certainly not as debts to be paid in your 
own person, and by an expenditure of your own time, and 
thought, and money. My dear sir, consider this well. Do 
not live and die in the false belief that because you owe 
this debt to society in the abstract, heaven will never re- 
quire its payment at your hands. Do not imagine either, 
that you can delegate its liquidation to others. No well- 
salaried minister—no sleek visitor of the poor, can become 
your middle-man in this matter, doing your work for you. 
Monopolize your time in mere money-making, and suffer 
your heart to grow hard, as all hearts will, that never come 
into contact with human misery. 

“Tecan pay my way,” you say, ‘‘Iam obliged to nobody.” 
Perhaps, as you utter these words, you look rebukingly at 
some poor debtor, who has failed to meet his engagements. 
Beware, O rich man! “judge not, lest ye be judged.” 
You know not what defects in early training, what~ cruel 
disasters of fortune, what treachery on the part of others 
may have led to his bankruptey. With all his errors, and 
even faults, for probably he has not been entirely free from 
either, he may yet be a better man, taken all in all, than 
you with your bank stock, your mortgages, your ships, and 
your real estate. He may not neglect his children, as you, 
absorbed in your speculations, probably do, leaving their 
moral training to others instead of superintending it your- 
self. He may be a truer husband, not acting as you per- 
haps do, as if a wife was either a slave or a plaything, and 
nota companion. He may bea kinder friend, a more con- 
Scientious citizen, a man better imbued with the thousand 
sympathies of humanity. Believe us, there are more crimes 
than being in debt, though where debt comes from impru- 
dence or reckless spirit of speculation, it is, heaven knows, 
bad enough. 

“‘T can pay my way,”’ you say, ‘“‘Iam obliged to nobody.”? 
You are obliged, on the contrary, to every fellow-creature 
with whom you are thrown into contact, either in social 
life or in business. Without their courtesy, their attention, 
their kindness, their society, you would be the most misera- 
ble creature alive. Every hour you live you are indebted 
to some fellow-being for some attention or other, and it is 
only because they are so freely and commonly given like 
the air of heaven, that you do not realize their value! The 
time will come, if it has not come already, when some 
great family afflicticn shall teach you that, with all your 
riches, you are but a frail, helpless human creature ; and in 
that hour of grief and heart-wrung agony, you will recog- 
nize at last, even if but for a moment, the precious boon of 
common sympathy ; you willfeel how much you owe, after 
all, to your fellows. 

Thank heaven! all rich men are not like you. There 
have been many, in every generation, who acknowledge 
that they owe other debts than pecuniary ones, and who 
strive faithfully to liquidate them. Their number is increas- 
ing, moreover, with each successive generation. When the 
day arrives, as we believe most firmly it will, when all 
rich men shall recognize the obligation they owe to society, 
the millennium, in one sense at least, will have come. 
Then may the rich man truly say, ‘I can pay my way ; I 
am obliged to nobody.”’ 
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THE ScmENCE OF GOING TO Bep.—The earth is a magnet, with 
magnetic currents constantly playing around it. The human 
body is also a magnet, and when the body is placed in cer- 
tain relations to the earth, these currents harmonize—when 
in any other position they conflict. When one position is to 
be maintained for some time, a position should be chosen 
in which the magnetic currents of the earth and the body 
will not conflict. This position, as indicated by theory, and 
known by experiment, is to lie with the head towards the 
north pole. Persons who sleep with their heads in the oppo- 
site direction, or lying cross-wise, are liable to fall into vari- 
ous nervous disorders. When they go back to the right 
position, these disorders, if not too deeply impressed upon 
the constitution, soon vanish. Sensitive persons are always 
more refreshed by sleep when their heads point due north. 
ne, in planning houses, should bear this principle in 
mini 

















‘We find the above in an exchange paper, and copy it for 
such consideration as our readers may think it deserving, 
and to say that some of the same ideas had passed through 
our minds, but without sufficient definiteness and strength 
of impression to have ever gained expression, that we re- 
member. That the feelings, and perhaps we may add the 
health also, are very much affected by the position in which 
the body lies with respect to the direction of the morning light 
as it enters the sleeping apartment and falls upon the body, 
and particularly if the person remain in sleep till the sun is 
much risen, and his rays be not fully excluded from the 
room, we are quite satisfied both by observation and expe- 
rience. For instance, we believe that a person lying with 
his head to the east so that the sun-light pass directly through 
the window over the head, will feel unpleasant effects from it 
for hours after being awakened. If you carefully observe a 
person sleeping in the position described, you will notice the 
eyes continually rolling upward in the head, as if attracted 
by the light. This effort of the eye is painful, and not un- 
frequently produces a nervous headache. 

The ‘‘ science of going to bed”’ is one not altogether un- 
derstood as it should be. A new theory might be got up that 
would be of use to the public. Perhaps some experienced 
‘sleeper ”? will take the hint and make his fortune before 
drawing his night-cap.’’—Oswego Times. 


A writer in Putnam’s Monthly for March, says we Ameri- 
cans are the best looking people on earth, and then by way 
of atoning for his wholesale flattery, the sly rogue scolds 
our women in the wise following. . He ought to be talked to : 

Our women are too stiff in their walk and attitude. In 
walking an American woman only bends her knees, and 
hardly that; she should yield a little in the upper joints. 
Her gait gives a movement to her body, like the squirming 
motion of a wounded insect, with a naturalist’s pin through 
its midriff. American women hold their their arms badly in 
walking ; they almost universally bring them forward, 
crossing their hands in front ; they have, in consequence, 
the look of a trussed fowl, and have about as much freedom 
of motion. If the arms were allowed to fall freely by the 
side, our women would move more gracefully, walk better, 
and look better. The prevailing mode of carrying the arms 
hoops the shoulders, contracts the breast, prevents all prop- 
er development of the bust, ruins health, and what our 
ladies will be more likely to attend to, destroys beauty of 
form and all grace of movement. 


—_— 


HOW CAN I BECOME A PRACTICAL 


PHRENOLOGIST ? 


THIS question comes to us from all parts of the country. 
Every day the practical utility of this subject becomes more 
and more apparent, and letters are pouring in upon us in- 
quiring how such a knowledge of Phrenology as will enable 
one to teach it to others, and to practise it in describing 
character, may be obtained. 

This can be done just as you would gain a knowledge of 
any other science, namely, by study, investigation, and 
practice. Books and teachers are only aids, yet they are 
important aids; personal investigation, observation and 
practice are indispensable to eminent success. Much has 
been learned and written on the subject, and most of this 
can be obtained by study, yet it must be experimentally ex- 
ercised to gain a practical knowledge. 

But how shall this study be commenced, and what aids 
are most beneficial ?. First, you need the Self-Instructor in 
Phrenology and Physiology, and a Phrenological Bust, show- 
ing the location of all the organs of the Brain fully developed; 
then Phrenology Illustrated and Applied ; Lectures on Men- 
tal Science ; and Education Complete. When these are 
thoroughly understood, and the ability to apply the science 
in comparing and studying characters by Phrenologica] de- 
velopments has been acquired by practice, then other works 
should be studied, as Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology ; De- 
fence of Phrenology &c. 


In addition to the above, should be studied Physiology, 
Chemistry, and everything connected with man as a physi- 
cal, mental, and moral being. The more knowledge, then, 
one obtains on this subject, the better will be his success in 
the science of Phrenology. He who would succeed in this 
profession needs to be thorough. The Phrenological field is 
a large and fertile one ; and there is a demand for men of 
talent and science to lecture and teach. Men who will 
honor the profession will find it a profitable, interesting, and 
useful calling. 
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A New Proposat For Ciups.—In many sparsely 
settled towns it is hardly possible for our friends and 
co-workers to obtain fifty or a hundred subscribers to 
either of our JourNnALs. Whereas, if they were per- 


* mitted to obtain sucscribers for ALL THREE JOURNALS, 


at club prices, it would lessen their labor, and at the 
same time, enable them to obtain a club of 50 or 100 
within the limits of a country post-oflice. We have, 
therefore, concluded to. make the following liberal 
offer :— ! 

For Two Dottars—A copy of Tae WaTER-CurE 
JournnaL, Tue PHRENOLoGIcAL JouRNAL, and THE 
SrupEnT, will be sent one year. 

For Five Dottars—-Two copies of each will be 
sent. 

For E1anr Dottars—Three copies of each ; and 

For Ten DoLuars—six copies of each, or twenty 
copies of either one. 

For Twenty Dottars—Forty copies will be sent, 
and the worth of two dollarsin books. 

For Tuirty Dotiars—Sixty copies, and three dol- 
larsin books. 

For Forry Dottars—Eighty copies of Journals, 
and four dollars in books.§ 

For Firry Dottars—One hundred copies of Sour- 
nals, an fived dollars in books; and any additional 
number at the same rates. - 

The books may be selected from the extensive cata- 
logue published at the office of this Journal, and sent 
by mail or express, as desired. 

We know many will avail themselves of these liberal 
terms, and place a copy of one, or each of these Jour- 
nals, into the hands of every family in their vicinity. 
A little time, and a few kind and truthful words, will 
generally suffice to convince a neighbor of the utility 
of these publications, and of the economy which their 
introduction would secure. On these points present 
readers may speak quite as earnestly and zealously as 
ourselves ; and we cheerfully leave the work, or the 
pleasure of extending their circulation, in their hands. 


—_— 


Eastern (VA.) Lunatic AsyLum.—We have received from 
John M. Galt, M.D., Superintendent and Physician of this 
Institution, his Report for 1852-53. “It is an interesting and 
able document, and shows that the Asylum is well conduct- 
ed and prospérous. The questions of restraint and seclu- 
sion are discussed at considerable length. In regard to the 
former, Dr. Galt says : 


‘The question of restraint has been considered an impor- 
tant one in institutions for the insane. I have given the 
most particular attention to the pomts involved im this sub- 
ject, and have ever regarded it as a matter of great mo- 
ment. Respecting all measures falling within the province 
of a physician, I always seek to be entirely catholic in the 
views and doctrines by which I am actuated. Iwould hesi- 
tate in rejecting, in every contingency, any remediate means 
at all likely to do good; and hence, as to restraint, I would 
never pledge myself to the idea of its absolute disuse in 
every case whatsoever. But I must confess that I would 
prefer dispensing with it, except on most rare occasions. I 
would prefer such custodial and architectural arrangements 
as were adequate to its relinquishment, except under extra- 
ordinary circumstances.’’ 


1 


On the question of seclusion he has the following among 
other judicious remarks ; 


“We cannot but deem it as an object of paramount im- 
portance to diminish seclusion as far as is possible. Shut 
up a patient in his room, and you remove him almost entire- 
ly from every moral influence of value, from occupation, 
from amusements, from exercise, so necessary alike to the 
mental and to the bodily health: you leave him to be con- 
firmed in all bad habits that he may have acquired ; you 
leave him to be still more firmly convinced of every delu- 
sion and false impression which beset his ailing mind, for he 
has naught to decrease his baneful absorption in these brood- 
ing thonghis and haunting visions ; and his spirit remains 
shrouded in the ‘ blackness of darkness,’ with no ray of 
light to penetrate the depth of its gloom.” 


STREET SMoKING.—We are pleased to see the following pre- 
sentation of street smoking, as a nuisance, by the Grand 
Jury inquiring for the April term of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions.—Arthur’s Home Gazette. 

“Tt is not the wish or intention of the members of the 
Grand Inquest to ‘travel out of the record’ for the pur- 
pose of interfering with the reasonable, harmless and inno- 


cuous pleasures or habits of any portion of their fellow-citi- 
zens, but they would respectfully submit it to the proper 
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authorities of this vast and populous municipality, whether 
the good and sufficient reasons which have banished 
“ smoking from the market-houses and public squares of the 
city,” do not apply with equal force to the thronged public 
promenades and thoroughfares. The Jury feel confident, 
that were the sense of the entire community taken on this 
subject, there would be an overwhelming majority in the 
affirmative.’’ 


And we incline to a like opinion with the Grand Jury. 
The public promenades are for the use of all good citizens, 
and whatever practices interfere with the comfort of any 
portion thereof, ought, as a matter of right, to be abandon- 
ed. Now, to the large majority of persons, women in par- 
ticular, tobacco smoke is particularly offensive, whether 
from the rank cigar of a loafer or negro, the pipe of an 
Irishman, or the Principe of a dandy ; and the rights of such 
are interfered with when subject, on the public thorough- 
fares, to such annoyances. We do not think that any man, 
after reflecting on this subject, will, if he possesses true 
gentlemanly feelings, indulge in the habit of smoking ina 
crowded street, where every puff of his cigar sends nause- 
ating fumes into somebody's face; and those who don’t 
care how much they annoy others, so that a little self-indul- 
gence can be obtained, need to be taught respect for the 
neighbor by pains and penalties. No other argument is 
valid with this class of persons. 

As to interfering with individual rights, the argument is 
all on the other side. The street smoker is the one who jn- 
terferes with others’ rights and comfort, and a law forbid- 
ding the practice would stand between him and the good 
citizens whom he would annoy if he could. 


General Mutires, 


Tae Water-Cure JourNat.—A New Volume.—Now is the 
time to subscribe.—Published monthly, in a beautiful quar- 
to. Illustrated with engravings, exhibiting the structure, 
anatomy and physiology of the human body, with familiar 
instructions to learners. It is emphatically a Journal of 
Health, designed to be a complete Family Guide in all cases 
and in all diseases. 

Terms—Only One Dollar a Year, in advance. Address, 
post-paid, FowLers anpD WELIS, Clinton Hall, No. 131 Nassau 
street, New York. 


“The Water-Cure Journal holds a high rank in the science 
of health; always ready, straight-forward, and plain spoken, 
it upholds the laws of our physical nature, without any pre- 
tensions to the technicalities of science, but in a form as at- 
tractive and refreshing as the sparkling element of which 
it treats.”"—New York Tribune. 
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Tae ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL—De- 
voted to Phrenology, Physiology, Mechanism, Education, 
Agriculture, the Natural Sciences, and General Intelligence, 
profusely illustrated with Engravings. Every family, and 
especially all young men and women, should have a copy. 
Published monthly at One Dollar a year. All letters should 
be post-paid, and directed to FOWLERS AND WELLS, 

Clinton Hall, No. 131 Nassau-st., New-York. 


Young men about Jaunching forth upon the activities of 
life, and anxious to start right, and understand their course, 
will find this JourNaL a iriend and monitor, to encourage 
them in virtue, shield them from vice, and to prepare them 
for usefulness and success in life. The various occupations 
will be discussed in the light of Phrenology and Physiology, 
so that every one may know in what pursuit he would be 
most likely to succeed.—PUBLISHERS. 


8. F.—Capt. John Ericsson’s address, we believe, is New 
York City. 


Att Lerrmrs addressed to the Publishers, to insure their 
receipt, should be plainly written, containing the name of 
the wriTER, the Post Orrice, County and Srars. 


Money on all specie-paying Banks may be remitted in 
payment for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL” 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, PARENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS, Clin- 

ton Hall, No, 181 Nassau Street, New York. 
OFFICE OF 

Tag AMERICAN ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 

Tur WatTer-CurE JOURNAL, and HERALD or RErorMs. 

Tae Srupent ; A Famrry Miscennany, anp Scnoor ReAvER. 

AnD THE UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHER, and REPortTER. 

Fach published monthly, at One DotnaR A YEAR, in 
advance. Phrenological Examinations, by Mr. Fow.er, at 
ali hours, when desired. All works on Phrenology, Physio- 
logy, Phonography, and Hydropathy, for sale. AGENTS 
WANTED. ; 


ARTHUR SPRING.—We have received from our correspon- 
dent, J. P. G., aPhrenological description of Arthur Spring, 
made from actual examination of the prisoner in his cell. 
It came to hand too late for this number, but we shall give 
it with pleasure in our next. 

SrLr-IMPROVEMENT ; or, Education in the School, the Shop, 
the Field, and the Family. 

A New Volume of Tue Srupryt—a<An illustrated monthly 
Journal, devoted to the physical, moral and intellectual im- 
provement of youth, It occupies a broader field than any 
other Magazine now published. It embraces the Natural 
Sciences, including Physiology, Geology, Chemistry, Astrono- 
my, Biography, Natural History, Travels, Music, Literature, 
and Current Events ; including a very interesting Museum 
department. This beautiful serial will prove instructive and 
attractive to readers of every age, class, occupation and 
pursuit. 

Terms.—Tup Strupent is published on the first of each 
month, in the royal octavo form, containing 32 pages, on 
plain type, and fair white paper, at One Dollar a year. 

Published by FowLers AnD WELLS, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau 
street, New York. 

A new volume commenced with the May Number. 
is the time to subscribe. 


Book Putices, 


History OF THE Srare or New York. By John Romeyn 
Brodhead. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1853. 


A comprehensive, elaborate, and impartial history of our 
State has long been needed. Mr. Brodhead has fully sup- 
plied this want, as far as the first period of our history is 
concerned, leaving us nothing to desire. This volume will 
at once take its place as a standard and classic work. In 
the richness and variety of its materials, in the industry and 
skill with which they have been woven together, and in the 
liberal and truth-loving spirit which pervades the whole, 
this book can hardly be surpassed. Its style is admirable, 
and one reads it, veritable history as it is, with all the inter- 
est with which he would peruse a romance. 

The volume before us embraces the period opening with 
the first discovery of this region by the Dutch in 1609, and 
closing with the seizure of the colony by the English in 
1664, ‘‘ In this period,’’? says the author, in his Preface, 
“many of the political, religious, and social elements of 
New York had their origin. It offers varied themes which 
invite attention ; the savage grandeur of nature ; the early 
adventure of discovery and settlement ; the struggle with 
barbarism, and the subjugation of a rude soil ; the contrast 
and blending of European and American life; the transfer 
of old institutions ; the intermingling of races ; the progress 
of commerce ; the establishment of churches and schools ; 
the triumph of freedom of conscience over bigotry ; the de- 
velopment of principles of self-government, and the action 
of encroachment and conquest from without.’’ All these 
themes are discussed, and well discussed, in this work. We 
cannot too highly commend it, and should be glad, would 
time and space allow, to devote several columns to an elab- 
orate notice. 


Now 














Aw IntTROpUCTORY GRAMMAR for Beginners. By A Common 
Scoot Teacuer. Portland : William Hyde and Son. 1853. 


This is an unpretending but very useful little work. It is 
intended, as its title indicates, to introduce the young pupil 
to the study of our noble mother tongue, and is admirably 
adapted to its purpose. Most, if not all, the grammars now 
in use are too difficult for the younger classes in our schools, 
and need just such an introduction as is here presented, in 
which the elements of the science are adapted to the com- 
prehension of the juvenile mind. We wish the fair author 
the success in her yocation which she seems so richly to 
merit. 


Map or ALL THR RAILROADS IN THE UNITED Srates. Drawn and 
Engraved under the direction of the Editor of the Ameri- 
can Railroad Journal. 

We are indebted to Mr. H. V. Poore, Editor of the Amert- 
can Railroad Journal, for a copy of his truly beautiful and 
valuable map. It is on a large scale—nearly four feet 
square, is clearly and handsomely printed, and what is still 
more important, can be relied upon for its correctness and 
accuracy. It supplies a want long felt by the travelling and 





business public, and will no doubt meet with a ready an 

extensive sale. It gives all the railroads in operation and 

In progress, together with some which are only projected. 

It should be in every counting-room and office in the coun- 

try. 

MANUEL PEREIRA ; or, the Sovereign Rule of South Carolina, 
with Views of Southern Laws, Life, and Hospitality. By 
F. C. Apams. Washington, D. 0.: Buell and Blanchard. 
1853. 

The principal aim of this work, which professes to be an 
authentic narrative, seems to be to illustrate the workings 
of that law of South Carolina, under which free colored sea- 
men entering any of her ports are subject to imprisonment 
while their ship remains. The hero of the tale or narrative 
is Manuel Pereira, a Portuguese mulatto, sailing in the Bri- 
tish brig Janson. The brig was from Jamaica, and was 
bound to Glasgow, but encountered a storm and was com- 
pelled to put into the port of Charleston for repairs. There 
Pereira was imprisoned under the law to which we have 
alluded. We have read the book with considerable interest, 
but the questions which it raises do not come within our 
province to discuss. 


NoTES AND EMENDATIONS to the Text of Shakespeare’s Plays, 
from Early Manuscript Corrections in a Copy of the Folio, 
1632, in the possession of J. Payne Collier, Esq., F. S. A. 
Redfield ;: New York. 1853. 

About four years ago Mr. J. Payne Collier bought ina 
London book shop a copy of the second folio edition of the 
‘Works of Shakespeare, printed in 1632.” It was not till 
some time later that he discovered the true value of the vol- 
ume. 

Having occasion to refer to this copy, he noticed for the 
first time that the name of ‘Thomas Perkins ”’ was inscribed 
on the cover. There had been an actor by the name of Per- 
kins, whose Christian name, on investigation, turned out to 
be Richard ; but in looking further, he discovered, to his sur- 
prise, “‘that there was hardly a page which did not present, 
in a handwriting of the time, some emendations in the 
pointing, or in the text—while on most of them they were 
frequent, and on many numerous.’ 

This is one of the most singular and interesting discoveries 
of the day. The result of it has been the production of the 
volume before us. Of the authenticity and value of these 
corrections and emendations there can be no doubt. They 
authenticate themselves. Their truth is self-evident, in a 
majority of cases. 

We give two or three examples : 

In the Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act II., Scene I., the 


Fairy, soon after meeting Puck, says, speaking of Titiana : 


‘The cowsiips tall her pensioners be ; 
In their gold coats spots you see ; 
Those be rubies, fairy favors ; 

In those freckles live their savors.’? 


There seems several objections to this passage as it has 
stood in all editions. Tirst, cowslips are never ‘tall,’? and 
next, the crimson spots are not in their ‘ coats,’”? or on the 
petals, but at the bottom of the calix, as Shakespeare has 
himself told us in ‘‘ Cymbeline,’’ Act II., Scene II. 

‘* Like the crimson drops 
T th’ bottom of a cowslip.” 
The alteration authorized in manuscript, in the folio, 1632, 
is, therefore, as follows : 


‘The cowslips all her pensioners be ; 
In their gold cups spots you see ; 
Those be rubies, fairy favors ; 

In those freckles live their savors.”? 


Rubies would be singular decorations for a coat,” but 
Were common ornaments to golden chalices. 
In the Merry Wives of Windsor, Act IV., Scene II. 


‘JT will bring thee where Mistress Anne Page is, at a farm- 
house a-feasting, and thou shalt woo her—Cried game, said 
I well.”’ 


Which is rather incomprehensible ; it reads in the cor- 
rected copy : = 


Curds and Cream, said I well.” 
In the ‘‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act IV., Scene III. 
Madam, I pity much your grievances, 


Which, since I know they virtnously are placed, 
I give consent to go along with you. 


In the alteration, a Jine is supplied ; 


Madam, I pity much your grievances, 
And the most true affections that you bear, 
Which, since I know they virtuously are placed, 
I give consent to go along with you. 
The volume contains all the emendations considered im- 
portant, and will be a valuable acquisition to every lover of 
the Bard of Avon. It is published in Redfield’s usual excel- 


lent style. * 
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Giuertigements. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
Bust, DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR 
Learners: Showing the exact lo- 
cation of all the Organs of the 
Brain fully developed, which will 
enable every one to study the 
science without an instructor. It 
may be packed and sent with safety 
by express, or as freight, (not by 
mail,) to any part of the world. 
Price, including box for packing, 
only $1 25. 

“This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the 
age. A cast made of plaster of Paris, the size of the 
human head, on which the exact location of each of the 
Phrenological organs is represented, fully developed, 
with all the divisions and classifications. Those who 
cannot obtain the services of a professor, may learn in a 
yery short time, from this model head, the whole 


science of Phrenology, so far as the location of the or- 
gans is concerned,””—New York Daily Sun. 











Se.r-IMPROVEMENT; or, EDUCATION 
IN HE FaMity, THE FIELD, THE SCHOOL, AND THE 
SHop. 

THE STUDENT commences a new yolume (the sev- 
enth), with the May number, 

This work embraces a broader field than any other 
magazine before the public, as it is so arranged as to 
adapt it to every person large enough to read, and not 
too old to learn, Its object is Puysicat, MorAL, AND 
INTELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT ; and to accomplish this, it 
aims to develop body and mind, by mingling wholesome 
amusement with pleasing instruction, thus awakening a 
taste for such reading as will be practically useful in 
life, and prepare the young to become true men and true 
women, 

ITs PLAN 18 oRIGINAL: having a department for the 
older members of the family, one for the youTH, and 
another for cHILDREN, and another for PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS. It contains history, biography, travels, 
science, &c., with numerous illustrations, In short, it is 
a Historian, an Orator, a Botanist, a Chemist, a Geolo- 
gist, an Astronomer, a Philosopher, a Physiologist, a 
Poet, a Teacher, a Story-Teller, and is just the work for 
Girls and Boys, young Men and young Women, Pa- 
rents and Teachers, 

Irs Museum is a department for the curious, and is 
filled with a little of everything amusing, beautiful, 
puzzling, laughable, und instructive. 

Irs POPULARITY AND CHARACTER may be inferred 
from what those who have long known it testify in re- 
gard to it: 


“There is no publication we know of for fire-side 
reading for old and young, and also for varied and in- 
structive reading in schools, that can compare with The 
Student. Teachers of schools will find in it many nm~ts 
to their advantage and profit, and a dollar by them 
could not be better laid out than by subscribing hor this 
monthly.— Vermont Statesman. 

“We have already expressed our opinion of the value 
of this monthly, Having been received in the family 
of one of us from the beginning, we can vouch for the 
interest awakened by its perusal among the young ‘ folks 
at home.’ ”’—Portland Eclectic. 

“The editor of The Student devotes himself to his 
work with unwearied assiduity and research, and brings 
together in it an extent and variety of useful and enter- 
taining matter, which makes it one of the very best 
periodicals for family reading.’’—The Independent, 

ew York. 

“The Student is admirably adapted to the class of 

outhfal readers for whom it is intended. It would 
ring a rich blessing, if found in every family and school 
in the Union.””—Family Journal, Troy, N. Y. 

“Tt has always been a pleasure to us to commend this 
magazine, because in domg so we felt a conviction that 
we were doing good.’’—Pittsvurgh Christian Advocate, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE STUDENT is Edited by N. A. Catxins, and 
published monthly, containing 32 large octavo pages, on 
the following terms, in advance; 

Single cépy, one year, $1; Five copies, $4, 

Please address all letters, post-Parp, to 

Fow ers AnD WELLs, 
131 Nassau-st., New Yorr. 

N. B.—Editors, Postmasters, Teachers, and Clergy- 
men, are respectfully requested to act as agents for this 
work, 





Our Books IN Boston.—New England 
patrons who wish for our various publications, may al- 
ways obtain them, in large or small quantities, at our 
Boston establishment, 142 Washington street. Besides 
our own publications, we keep a supply of all works on 
Physiology, Phonography, Phrenology, and on the natu- 
ral sciences generally, including all Progressive and Re- 
formatory works. 

PHRENOLOGICAL ExAMINATIONS with charts, and writ- 
ten opinions of character, may also be obtained, day and 
evening, at our rooms in Boston, No. 142 Washington 
street, near the old South Church, tf. 





EMPLOYMENT, PLEASANT AND PRoFITA- 
TABLE.—Young men in every county, town and village 
in the United States may find a safe and profitable em- 
gerpe for their time and money, (say $25, $50 or $100). 

or particulars, address, post-paid, FowLers AND 
W218, Clinton Hall, 181 Nassau Street, New York. 








THe AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NaL.—Vol. XVIL., for 1853, devoted to Science, Litera- 
ture and General Intelligence. Published by FowLERS 
anp WELLS, No. 131 Nassau-st., New York. _ F 

PurEnooey, the science of MIND, includes in its wide 
domain a knowledge of all the faculties, passions and 
powers of the aUMAN sou; all the bodily organism 
over which the soul presides, with its structures and 
functions; and all the realm of nature to which man is 
related, and with which he should live in harmony. It 
includes a knowledge of man, and his relations to God 
and the universe. It is thus a central and comprehen- 
sive science, beginning with the CONSTITUTION OF MAN, 
and ending with all his possible relations, sPIRITUAL 
and MATERIAL. It is thus that sEL¥-KNOWLEDGE is the 
basis of all knowledge. 

Tue PuHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, therefore, has a 
sphere that is universal. rrook get ad all science, all 
art, all the details of practical life, are legitimate sub- 
jects of discussion in its columns. The experience of 
twenty years has not been lost to us; nor, amid the pro- 
gress of this wonderful age, have we idly lagged behind. 

Tue JourNAL will endeavor to still be a little in ad- 
vance of the age, and of its own former efforts. 

Purenotoey, the science which unfolds to man the 
laws of his own Physical, Moral, and Intellectual Being, 
will still command onr first attention; all other subjects 
being, in fact, but applications and illustrations of the 
principles of this science. We shall illustrate the va- 
rieties of cerebral development by spirited and truth- 
ful gNGRAviNGs of striking specimens of Human Na- 
ture, in its highest and lowest, its harmonious and dis- 
cordant, its symmetrical and grotesque developments. 

- Young Men, about launching forth upon the activities 
of life, and anxious to start right, and understand their 
course, will find the Journal a friend and monitor, to en- 
courage them in virtue, shield them from vice, and to 
prepare them for usefulness and success in life. The 
various occupations will be discussed in the light of 
Phrenology and Physiology, so that every one may know 
in what pursuit he would be most likely to succeed, 

Tuk Mecnantc, the Farmer, the Professional Man, 
the Student, the Teacher, and the Parent, will find each 
number of the Journal an instructive and valuable com- 

anion. 

; The Phrenological Journal is published on the first of 
each month, at Onz DoLLaR A YEAR. Now is the time 
to subseribe. Address all letters, post-paid, to 
FOWLERS anv WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-street, New York 


This Journal is doing more to benefit mankind than 
all the gold-diggers in the two hemispheres. It is only 
$1 per year, and is worth ten times that in any family. 
—([Cleveland Commercial. 

0 you wish to acquire that most important knowledge 
to be learned, in this world? Then know thyself. To 
do this, send for the Phrenological Journal, and read it. 
No other work now published can be so useful to its 
readers, and especially the young men and young women. 
—[New Era. 

A journal containing such a mass of interesting matter, 
devoted to the highest happiness and interest of man, 
written in the clear and lively style ofits practiced Edi- 
tors, and afforded at the “ridiculous low price ”’ of One 
Dollar a Year, must succeed in running up its present 
large circulation toa much higher figure.—[New York 
Tribune. 

{==" Clubs may be made up, and single subscriptions 
sent in to the publishers at once for the New Volume. 
AGENTS WANTED, 





Practical PHRENOLOGY.—For Profes- 
sional Examinations, call day or evening at 131 Nassau- 
st., Clinton Hall, New York, The Museum is always 
open, and free to visitors. 





BuetL & BLANCHARD, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., have now ready for delivery, MANUEL PEREIRA}; 
or, The Sovereign Rule of South Carolina, With Views 
of Southern Laws, Life, and Hospitality, Written in 
Charleston, S.C, By F, C. Adams, 

The above work forms a beautiful 12mo volume of 
over 300 pages, small pica. Price, in paper, 50 cents; 
muslin 75 cents. The usual discount to the Trade. Or- 
ders solicited. Copies sent by mail, pre-paid, any dis- 
tance under 3,000 miles, for 61 cents. 

The above work is a delineation of the scenes and in- 
cidents connected with the imprisonment, in 1852, of 
Manuel Pereira, stewart of the British brig Janson, in 
the jail of Charleston, S. C. 

The following notice of this work is copied from the 
National Era of February 17: 

“The above is the title of a work now in press, found- 
ed upon that infamous statute of South Carolina, by 
which her citizens claim a right to imprison colored sea- 
men, of all nations, and even those cast upon their shores 
in distress. We have perused the book in advance of 
its publication, and find that it gives a life-like picture 
of Pereira, the vessel in which he sailed, the storms 
she encountered, and her wrecked condition when 
brought into the port of Charleston, S. C.; together 
with the imprisonment of Pereira, several seamen be- 
longing to the New England States, and two French 
seamen; the prison regimen, character of the Charleston 
police, and the mendacity of certain officials, who make 
the law a medium of peculation. The work is replete 
with incidents of Southern life and character, pointing 
Southerners to the things that call for correction at their 
own hands, wit . a force that cannot be mistaken. The 
work is written by one who has taken a prominent part 
in the affairs of the South, and cannot fail to interest 
alike the general reader, the commercial man, and phi- 
lanthropist.”” 

Any newspaper inserting the above advertisement, 
and sending a copy containing it to Burtt & BLancu- 
arD, Washington, D. C,, will have a copy of the work 
sent it, postage paid. May, 2t. 





THe Working Farmer; A Monthly 
Periodical—Devoted to AGricutturE. Embracing 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Kitchen Gardening, manage- 
ment of Hot-Houses, Green Houses, &c. Edited by 
Prof. J. J. Mapxs, 

Price $1 per annum, payable inadvance, This Jour- 
nal has just completed its fourth year. 

— first ore pce may be had of the Publisher, 
ress, post pai mail, Frepk, McCreap 
Fulton Beeat. N.Y. * Wen: 





8S. H. & G. Bornerr, WHOLESALE AND 
Retail Booksellers, Publishers, and Stationers, 54 Main 
Street, Peoria, Ill. 

Keep constantly on hand a complete stock of Fowlers 
and Wells’ works on Water-Cure, Phrenology, Physi- 
ology, and the Reforms of the day, tf. De 





Hupson River RAILRoAD.—SpPrING AR- 
ese a ei he YoRK TO AND FROM ALBANY AND 

ROY, 

On and after Wepnespay, March 30, the Trains will 
run as follows: 

GOING NORTH. 

Leave New York, from the Office, corner Chambers 
street and College Blace, at 

6 A. M. Express Train for Albany and Troy, connect- 
ing with Northern and Western Train, stopping only at 
Peekskill, Fishkill, Poughkeepsie, Rhinebeck, and Hud- 
son, Through in 4 hours, from 3l1st street. . 

8 A. M. Mail Train for Albany and Troy, stopping at 
Mail Stations, 

10 30 A. M. To Poughkeepsie, stopping at all Sta- 
tions. 

1 P.M. Way Train for Albany and Troy, stopping at 
Sing Sing, Crugers, Peekskill, Cold Spring, Fishkill, 
New Hamburgh, Poughkeepsie, Rhinebeck, Tivoli, 
Oakhill, Hudson, Coxsackie, and Stuyvesant, and con- 
necting with the Express Train leaying Albany at 6 30 
P. M. for Buffalo. 

2P.M. To ok Gees” stopping at all Way Stations. 

4 P.M. To Poughkeepsie, stopping at all Way Sta- 
tions. 

5 P.M Way Train for Albany and Troy, stopping 
only at Peekskill, Cold Spring, Fishkill, Poughkeepsie, 
and Stations North, on Signal. 

530 P. M. To Peekskill, stopping at all Way Sta- 
tions. 

6 P.M. Emigrant and Freight Train for Albany and 
Troy, sto’ ping at all Way Stations. 

830 PN . To Tarrytown, stopping at all Way Stations. 

630A. M. Leave Poughkeepsie for Albany. Way 
Freight and Passenger Train, stopping at all Way Sta- 


tions, 
GOING SOUTH. 

Leave Troy Engine Station at 530 A. M., and Albany 
at 545 A. M.—Way Mail and Freight Train for New 
York stopping at all Stations. 

Leave Troy Engine Station at 730 A, M., and Albany 
at? 45 A. M.—Express Train for New York, stopping 
only at Hudson, Tivoli, Rhinebeck, Poughkeepsie, Fish- 
kill, Cold Spring, and Peekskill. 

Leave Troy Engine Station at 1030 A. M., and Al- 
bany at 10 45 A. M.—Way Train eis is 2 at Castleton, 
Schodac, Stuyvesant, Coxsackie, udson, Oakhill, 
East Camp, Tivoli, Barrytown, Rhinebeck, niasiabatr 
Hyde Park, pi epee New Hamburgh, Fishkill, 
Cold Spring, Peekskill, Sing Sing, Tarrytown, Dobbs’ 
Ferry, Yonkers, and Manhattan. 

Leave Troy Engine Station at 3 P. M., and Albany at 
815 P. M.—Way Train, stopping at all Way Stations, 

Leave Albany at 5 30 P. uM Way Freight and Passen- 
ger Train for Poughkeepsie, stopping at all Way Sta- 
tions. 

Leave Troy Engine Station at 6 25 P. M., and Albany 
at 6 30 P, M.—Express Train, stopping only at Hudson, 
Rhinebeck, Poughkeepsie, Fishiall, and Peekskill. 

Leave Troy Engine Station at 10 P. M., and Albany 
at 1015 P. M.—Night Mail Train, stopping at all Sta- 
tions on Signal, 

Leave PouGHkrepstx for New York, at 7 A M., 
stopping at all Stations above Peekskill, and at Crugers, 
Sing Sing, Tarrytown, Dearman, Dobbs’ Ferry, Has- 
tings, Yonkers and Manhattan. 

Leave Tarrytown for New York at 6 A.M. and4 
P. M., stopping at all Way Stations. 

Leave PrExskiLy for New York at 7 A. M., stopping 
at all Way Stations. 

Leave Tarrytown for New York at 4 P. M., stop- 
ping at all Stations. 

pam ewe are re 
fore entering the Cars. 
will be five cents extra, 

New York, March 30, 1853. : 

Epmunp FREncn, Superintendent. 


uested to procure Tickets be 
ickets purchased in the Cars 





THE StowEL KvEeR GREEN SWEET- 
Corn.—A quantity of this new and valuable variety, 
from seed raised by Professor J. J. Mapes, LL. D., for 
sale. Per bushel, $15; peck, $5; half peck, $3: quart 
$1; sent by sir ee or mail to any part of the country, 
on receipt of the money by post. ‘Chis is beyond all 
doubt the best and most prolific kind of Sweet Corn ever 
grown, No Farmer should be without it. With ordi- 
nary care it will repay cost a hundred times over the 
first season. 

Drrections.—A quart of the seed will plant one-tenth 
of an acre, four to five kernels to the hill. Prepare 
ground well. Cultivate like common corn. It may be 

lanted any time before the middle of June ; earlier 

etter, 
[From the Working Farmer.] 

“ We have long been convinced that sweet corn would 
prove superior as green fodder to any other; and the 
ony objection urged against its use has been the smaller 
yield per acre compared with other kinds. We are now 
prepared to recommend the use of Stowel’s ever-green 
corn for the purpose. The stalks are nearly as sweet as 
those of sugar-cane, and DOUBLE THE QUANTITY can be 
grown to the acre, to that resulting from ordinary sweet 
corn. 

Another advantage claimed for this corn by Prof. 
Mapes, though the subscriber does not indorse it, is, 
that when desired, it may be kept GREEN AND FE“ ESH 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 

ew Mapes, in the “ Working Farmer,”’ gives the 
following directions for preserving the Stowel Ever- 
Green Sweet Corn :— 

“ The ears should be gathered when fully ripe, and 
the husk should be tied at the nose (silk end), to prevent 
drying, when the coRN WILL KEEP SOFT, WHITE, AND 
PLUMP FOR MORE THAN A YEAR, if in a dry and cool 
place, At the dinner of the Managers of the Fair of the 
American Institute, last year, we presented them with 
this corn of two successive years’ growth, boiled, and 
there was no perceptible difference between the two. 
This year we sent to the Fair one stalk containing eight 
full and fair ears, and could have sent many hundred 
stalks of six ears each,” , 

Many other recommendatory notices might be given. 

All orders promptly supplied. Address, post-paid, 
Aurrep E. Bracu, ite Plains, Egat a re . 

. Yy 2be 





Dr. 8. B. Smrrn’s TorPeDO ELEcTRo- 
Magnetic Macuines.—These Machines differ from all 
other Electro-Magnetic Machines, The inventor has 
made an improvement by which the primary and secon- 
dary currents are united. The cures performed by this 
instrument now are, in some instances, almost incredible. 
For proof of this I refer to my new work lately issued 
from the press, under the title of “The Medical Appli- 
cation of Electro-Magnetism.” Mail edition, 25 cts. 
The Torpedo Magnetic Machines are put up in neat rose- 
wood cases of a very portable size. Price $12. A dis- 
count made to agents. Address, S. B. Smitx, 89 Ca- 
nal street. i Jan, tf, 
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Tue CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE WORLD! 
—New Yor« Tripune.—The New-York Daily Tribune 
having completed the twelfth year of its existence on 
the 9th instant, signalized its entrance into its teens by 
an enlargement of its borders adding fully one-third to 
its area, and which will require us henceforth to pa 
more for the white paper on which it is printed than a! 
we receive from its subscribers, And, ample as our in- 
come has been, (though less ample than it has been cur- 
rently reported, ) our expenditures for the next year must 
be larger than our annual income has eyer yet been. 

We have taken this important step not without reluc- 
tance, but upon the maturest consideration. There are 
thirteen of us concerned in Tuz TRrBuNE establishment 
as proprietors, with one hundred and seventy more 
directly employed on the paper—all to be subsisted out 
of its current income—and this enlargement adds some 
$50,000 per annum to our expenses without necessarily 
increasing our receipts. Yet we encounter so many 
complaints of ‘small type,’ ‘too fine print,’ ‘bad for 
the eyes,’ &c., that we have resolved to risk our all on 
the enterprise of making a paper which will satisfy 
many thousands who have hitherto stood aloof, and so 
enlarge our Subscription and Advertising as to secure us 
a reward for our exertions in the future equal to that we 
have enjoyed in the past. If we can add one-fourth to 
resent the whole in fair, clear 
type of good size, we believe we may nearly double our 
circulation; and this, though of no direct advantage to 
us, secures such an increase of our Advertising as will 
leave us nothing to desire, 

It will be noted that we have increased the width, 
not the namber, of our eolumns. A wide column is more 
agreeable to the eye, and renders advertisements more 
conspicuous than a narrow one. In this we copy the 

reat London journals, which Tuk Trisune will yd 
‘orth closely B eae in size and general aspect. True, 
we cannot afford to use such vas on a Daily sold for 
two cents, as they do on theirs which sell for TEN cents, 
(5d.) bat we trust our readers will have no reason to 
complain, even on this head. 

—Tue Sxemi-WkEKLY TRIBUNE was enlarged to the 
new size of the Daily, and we urge our Country friends 
who have no daily mail, or think they cannot afford a 
Daily paper, to give this an exam‘nation. We always 
study to condense the largest possible amount of use 
and interesting matter into our Weekly : yet it is physi- 
cally impossible that we should print there even one- 
third of our letters from Europe, Asia Minor, Indi 
California, Mexico, Central America, &ec., &e, But al! 
these are given in our Semi-Weekly. There is not an- 
other paper issued in the world which contains so large 
an amount of mainly original reading for so small a sum; 
and we trust that, since Postage has been reduced to a 
mere bagatelle, there are thousands of our friends who 
have hitherto taken the Weekly, who will henceforth 
take the Semi-Weekly. We will send a specimen to 
any one who, without subjecting us to expense, shall see 
fit to apey for it. 

Tue WEEKLY TRIBUNE will likewise be enlarged to 
the new size of the Daily in September next, at the close 
of its current volume. It will then be the largest Weekly 
afforded to Clubs for $1 per annum in the world, and its 
white paper wil! cost us nearly or quite all that we receive 
from its Club Subscribers. We shall hope to make it 
pay by appropriating a small part of the new space we 
thus create to Advertisements, which, until such en- 
largement, we must continue to keep within the narrow- 
est limits. It is issued every Thursday morning, and con- 
tains most of the matter of the Daily, with more summa- 
ry accounts of snch Events and Proceedings as cannot be 
published in full. We mean that no Weekly shall sur- 
pass this in giving a full, graphic. and faithful account of 
what the World is Duing, whereof it is Thinking, and how 
it is Progrossing. 


TERMS: 
(PAYMENT IN ALL CASES REQUIRED IN ADVANCE.) 
DAILY TRIBUNE. . 
Mail Subscribers, $5 a year; $1 50 for three months. 
Semt-WEkKLY TRIBUNE. WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


Single Copy, - - $3 00] Single Copy, - - $2 00 
Two Copies, - - 5 00} Three Conlon, - - 6500 
Ten Copies, - - 20 00] Eight Copies, - - 10 00 

20 (to one address), 20 00 


POSTAGE ON THE TRIBUNE, 
Under the new law, postage to regular subscribers— 


To the Weekly Tribune, one year, is - - 26 
The Daily Tribrne, one year, - - - ~ - $156 
The Semi-Weekly Tribune, one year, - - - 52 


(> Postmasters or others taking charge of and re- 
mitting us the money for a club of twenty will be entitled 
to a copy of The Weekly gratis. 





Subscriptions may be forwarded at any season of the 
year. Address GREELEY AND MCELRATH, 
Publishers, Tribune Buildings, New York. 


(2 Notes of all specie-paying banks in the Unite d 
States are taken forsubscriptions to this paper. Money 
inclosed in a letter to our address, and deposited in any 
Post Office in the United States, may be considered at 
our risk; but a description of the bills ought in all cases 
to be left with the Postmaster. 

(G3" The Weekly Tribune is sent to clergymen at $1 
per annum. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Tux N. Y. Trrpunz.—This valuable paper, which we 
are happy in HAVING AS AN EXCHANG, is certainly one 
of the best, if not the best, and cheapest paper printed in 
the United States. Bayard Taylor, one of its editors and 
proprietors, is now on his way through the Mediterranean 
and Red Seas, to India, China, &c., His letters alone are 
worth more than the subscription price. As for news it 
is unequaled. Its politics need no comment—all know 
the sentiments of Horace Greeley.—Curonicxg, Peru, Ill, 


“Tue large number of foreign and domestic corres- 
peat, and extensive telegraphic facilities, place the 

ribune, as a NEWSPAPER, among the first of its cotem- 
poraries. The editorial columns are distinguished for 
originality and spirit. It is generally conceded that the 
Tribune has a larger circulation than any paper printed 
in the United States.””— Wasuineron (D, C.) News. 


“New Yorx Trrpune.—The recent enlargement of 
this paper, by which it is made to contain one-third more 
matter than ever before, places it undeniably at the head 
of the American press. No other newspaper in the 
country can begin to compare with it in ability, fullness 
of information upon all subjects, and a lively, wide awake 
interest in what is going on in the country and the 
world.’’—LowELL AMERICAN, 

“Tue N. Y. Trreuys still continues to be the stan- 
dard NEwspaPeR of the day. It gives more general 
news, perhaps, than any other paper now published. 
Greeley, the chief Editor, is a man of talent, and knows 
how to get along.” —Vistror, Waynesville, O. 
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Village of Hamdrum, . 18 | ADVERTISEMENTS. 
In Typr.—“‘ Influence of Civilization on Insanity,’’ ‘ Utili- 
ty of Classical Studies,’ ‘‘Importance of Anatomy and 


Physiology,” ‘‘ Clairvoyance,’’ &e. We hope to find room for 
all the above, and for sundry other good things which we 
have on hand, in our next number. 





THis NUMBER commences a new volume. We shall not 
make many promises in regard toit. When we say that 
we will try to prove faithful to the great law of PROGRESS 
and DEVELOPMENT, we have, perhaps, said enough. We hope 
to perform satisfactorily our work, and we feel confident 
that our Agents and co-laborers will not be negligent in the 
performance of theirs. Now is the time to ‘ CIRCULATE THE 
DOCUMENTS.”’ 

POSTMASTERS are respectfully solicited to act as AGENTS 
for this Journal. A liberal commission will be given. 
Should any Postmaster decline the agency, the Publishers 
would feel obliged if he would refer them to a proper per- 
son to act in that capacity. 

TEACHERS, Eprrors, CLERGYMEN, and others, are also invited 
to obtain subscribers in the neighborhood where they re- 
side. Travelling Agents and Canyassers may obtain Certi- 
ficates from the Publishers, on presenting suitable recom- 
mendations. 

Our Frrenps, who are already interested in the subject, 
will form clubs wherever they can, and thus advance the 
good cause. 


THE postage on this Journal to any Post Office in the Uni- 
ted States is six cents a year, or half a cent a number. 





@ Fourth of Suly Cxyny. 


REPUBLICANISM: 


ITS DESTINED INFLUENCE ON HUMAN INTELLECT 
AND ACTION. 











Untit 1776, humanity was oppressed by a bond- 
age perfectly tyrannical—bondage temporal, im- 
posed by a despotic king and arbitrary laws and 
usages, instituted by the privileged few, to oppress 
the mighty many—bondage spiritual, imposed by 
fear of eternal torment, so wielded as to produce 
the most abject submission to religious dogmas 
and superstitious observances—bondage intellec- 
tual, in that the whole framework of society, and 
tenor of everything, forbade independent thought, 
and freedom of speech. 

If every thing had been just right, this tyran- 
nical conservatism would have been well; but, 
as every thing in human affairs was just as bad as 
it could possibly be, this conservatism only per- 
petuated and enhanced those usages and evils 
which have made “ countless thousands mourn ” 
for ages. 

On the untold miseries as well as prevented 
good consequent on the abuse of arbitrary power, 
we need not expatiate. Let those diversified mi- 
series which have tortured the human body and 
mind, embracing all the agonies of all battle-fields 
and scenes of private revenge, all the wailings of 


“bereaved wives and orphans, all the sufferings 


caused by pestilence and disease,—let all the 
miseries of humanity from its very infancy write 
the dread record ; for was not ignorance of nature’s 
laws their great cause, and tyranny the cause of 
this ignorance ? 

But July 4th, 1776, witnessed the initiatory 
step of a complete revolution not only through- 
out the whole earth, but also in all the details 
of human affairs. The final consequences of the 
declaration of American Independence, besides 
reaching throughout all coming time, and radi- 
cally changing every thing appertaining to human 





opinion and conduet, and widening as time pro- 
gresses, can be measured only by computing all 
the miseries consequent on continued despotism, 
contrasted with all the happiness and perfection 
consequent on the final working out of the great 
problem of human liberty. Of this contrast, every 
human being, born everywhere throughout the 
vast range of time, is but the witness and the 
measure. God and eternity alone can compute 
them. 

We write this article to develop the natural 
workings of this principle of human liberty—to 
point out a few of the ways in which it is to 
become THE GREAT SALVATION of man from almost 
every species of human sinfulness and misery, and 
the grand usher of blessings countless and immea- 
surable to every human being. 


First, then, its influence on civil government. 
That, it must revolutionize completely. In one 
thousand years, not one vestige of monarchy, or 
even of arbitrary power in any form, can exist on 
earth; and in one hundred years, but very little. 
Compute the progress of republican principles for 
the last seventy-five years, and to that progress 
apply that law of compound ratio which governs 
every species of progress. This, applied to the 
earth’s geography—it will have covered it all; ap- 
plied to nations—it will have overspread all ; ap- 
plied to human opinion—it will have revolution- 
ized all. Let the patriarch of seventy-five years 
measure that spread of liberty which he himself 
has witnessed, and he must see that only a century 
or two is necessary to render it universally tri- 
umphant. Behold, to-day, the entire civilized 
world convulsed by the fierce struggle now rag- 
ing between the monster arbitrary power, and 
the young giant liberty. The very desperation of 
the struggle only shows the strength of the young 
giant. And if from almost nothing, he has ac- 
quired, in seventy-five years, sufficient force to 
maintain a struggle so absolutely desperate,—not 
with one or two of the old monarchies, such as 
Austria and Italy, but with them all at once,— 
if it requires all the might of all the disciplined 
soldiery and police, at the command of all these 
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hoary despots, aided with all their revenues, all 
their credit, all their robberies even, merely to 
maintain their existence, and that while their giant 
antagonist is such a mere stripling,—pray how 
long before his triumph and their overthrow are 
absolutely certain ? 

When the spirit of liberty is so rife in every 
single nation of Europe that the utmost vigilance, 
the most condign punishments, the utmost rigor 
and cruelty alone can prevent insurrection, not 
in one outpost, but throughout every nation, and 
city, and village, and country-house in all Europe, 
know ye for certain that the end of a straggle thus 
desperate draws nigh. And the redoubling of the 
cruelties of despotic power only shows both how 
weak and how terribly frightened they are be- 
coming. And every act of cruelty only still fur- 
ther maddens those human masses which embody 
human power. Just now, France is quiet, but it 
isa quiet preceding, and preparing the way for, 
astruggle more terribly desperate than, but for 
this rest, could be maintained. And by the very 
fierceness of this final struggle between the two 
principles or powers, liberty and force, must be 
the completeness of the overthrow of the van- 
quished, and the slaughter of its minions, Which 
shall conquer, let the progress of liberalism for 
the past ten years attest, Even as late as 1843, 
absolutism slept in comparative repose. Now, it 
has no peace anywhere except in Britain’s fertile 
isle, and there only because power is yielding, 
little by little, to the progress of liberty—just 
enough to keep it from rising in its strength. 
Observe, too, that in Austria, where power is most 
arbitrary, this death-struggle is most terrible. But 
one thing can save that old monster monarchy— 
can save any one of the absolute governments of 
the old world—the voluntary surrender of that 
power. Either to commit virtual suicide by 
yielding up to liberty the freedom it claims— 
or to be completely routed, entirely slaughtered, 
cut up into fragments, and ground to atoms by 
that fierceness of vengeance its enormities are 
everywhere begetting,—is its inevitable doom. 
The suicidal would be the easier death, but better 
for humanity that it blindly pursue its present 
course till the measure of vengeance is filled full, 
that its destruction may be rrvaL and complete, 
root and branch, trunk, bark, and even moss, 
And the longer it stands, the more overwhelming 
must be its final destruction. Ten years, it may 
possibly prolong its existence—fifteen will wit- 
ness its downfall. And oh, what a victory! what 
a deliverance! England will stand longer—pro- 
bably a century—perhaps will never experience 
a sudden revolution, because its policy is to wait 
till the last moment before an outbreak, and then 
yield the least possible, and prevent it, and thus 
stave off revolution. But these very concessions 
will ultimately leave her throne and power but 
“sounding brass and tinkling cymbals,” 

And this spirit of liberty, already at work in 
Turkey and all the East—even in hitherto station- 
ary China—will press forward from conquering 
to conquer. Every victory will inspirit friends 
and terrify tyrants. The eyes of all nations are 
turned towards this republic. All mankind be- 
hold unexampled prosperity—before unknown 
happiness among all classes; and a contrast be- 
tween their condition and ours which, working 
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on the strongest sentiment of human nature— 
desire to free itself from pain—is just as sure to 
work out a like happy, because free, government 
for them, as sun to continue to rise, or mankind 
to love happiness. The very self-interest of the 
human masses is enlisted to the utmost of its 
resistless force in this cause of human freedom, 
and overthrow of oppression in all its forms. 
Can, then, the ultimate issue be in the least 
doubtful? Then is not republicanism absolutely 
certain, in the lapse of time, to encompass the 
whole earth—to first prepare its own way, by the 
light it sheds, and blessings it confers on all its 
participants, and then to supplant despotism ? 


—for ¢o-exist they! never can. Their enmity is 
complete. Their natures antipodistical. Their 
battle is a drawn one, Whichever conquers or 
falls at all, must conquer, must fall, wholly. Re- 
publicanism, in the nature of things, must be the 
victor. And many of us will live to sxx this final 
battle and final triumph of civil liberty. Mark 
this prediction, based on the law of progress, pot 
prophecy. 

Secondly. But this civil conquest of Republic- 
anism is but the least of its destined victories. It 
is absolutely certain both to obviate every single 
evil experienced among men, and achieve for the 
entire race every possible good of which human 
nature is capable. A broad, infinitely expanded 
declaration, but let us see whether it does not 
embody inherent principles the constitutional 
workings of which are naturally calculated to 
achieve even all this, infinitely great and glorious 
as it is. 

Its simple principle is, that THe MasoRITY SHALL 
RULE. This is its heart’s core, outer walls, and only 
constituent element. Now this element stands so 
related te the human mind as to elicit truth, on 
every subject to which it is applied; and “Great 
IS TRUTH, AND IT MUST PREVAIL.” This ruling of the 
majority provokes piscussron, originates thought, 
calls out all the human faculties in all their vigor, 
disciplines all, and especially develops indepen- 
dent reason, canyasses all sides of all subjecis, and 
holds them all up to the inspection of all; and 
this causes the one embodying the most truth and 
good, to be adopted. Men are inherently selfish, 
in this sense—that of seeking their own highest 
good. Republicanism so operates on the human 
intellect as to develop and show this highest good, 
and then selfishness inherently adopts it. The 
strongest arguments and intellects—those nearest 
to the normal type or standard of human nature 
—must necessarily prevail, ultimately, and in 
every aspect of human thought and action. Un- 
der absolutism, might prevails; under republican- 
ism, right bears rule. That is based in the sup- 
posed good of the few royal and ancient families, 
—this in the greatest good of the greatest number; 
which, by virtue of its inherent workings, it con- 
stitutionally secures. That restrains the growth 
of primeval humanity, and perverts it in every 
possible respect. This promotes that growth, by 
every possible means, Inasmuch, then, as origin- 
al human nature was created just as perfect as its 
Infinite Author could render it—and inasmuch as 
republicanism is naturally adapted to secure its 
most complete expansion and perfection—is it, 
of course, capacitated and calculated to engraft 











on human society and institutions every possible 
good, and obviate every possible evil. 

To evolve this point the more distinctly, ob- 
serve the sharpening-up influence of “ THE MAJOR- 
ITY SHALL RULE” on human intellect. It sets all its 
participants to rHrnkine. It provokes discussion, 
and thereby thought, more than any and every 
other influence whatever. What promotes thought 
and intellectual acumen equally with discussion ? 
And what promotes discussion equally with the 
ruling of the majority? It stirs up all the thought 
throughout all the republic, to canvass what és 
best, and to urge the plans and thoughts of each 
on all. It provokes family and neighborhood dis- 
cussion, bar-room and club discussion, newspaper 
and periodical discussion, pulpit, bar, and bench 
discussion, male and female discussion—every 
possible phase and degree of piscusston; and this 
discussion awards the final preference to those 
views and measures most concordant with that 
unerring standard and test of all truth—original 
human nature—and the highest phases of that 
nature. Not that Republicanism actually nas 
attained this infinitely desirable end, but that it 
is constitutionally aparrep, and absolutely cerTaiIn 
ultimate'y to attain it. It is yet in its infancy. 
It began, loaded down with all the errors, all the 
vices which ages of misrule had heaped on man, 
in every development of human affairs; and stul- 
tified with all the ignorance of the masses conse- 
quent on that degradation brought on by king- 
craft and priesteraft. And more—It had to con- 
tend with the bigotry of the pseudo learned, then 
vested with that potent power, “public opinion.” 
No wonder it has not yet wrought out its great 
practical and normal results. But it has done these 
two things: it has broken down many a barrier 
of prejudice; it has diffused a vast amount of 
valuable knowledge among the common people. 
Above all—it has fostered and vastly extended 
INDEPENDENT THOUGHT. The declaration of our 
independence found little, very little, real inde- 
pendent thought on any subject. It found all 
mankind true Catholics in this—that they be- 
lieved and did as their fathers, as the priests, as 
others did, and rulers ordered. It found the whole 
world governed by these dogmas—“ the king can 
do no wrong,” and “the church is infallible.” The 
king and church, then, did up the political and 
religious thinking of mankind. Even scientific 
men followed in the wake of the time-honored 
past, and stoutly resisted all innovation. Now, 
has or has not republicanism made inroads upon 
this pretended infallibility of king, priest, and 
college, or has it not? Has it, or has it not, sub- 
stituted a vast amount of knowledge of every 
description, on all subjects, for torpid ignorance 
and asinine stulticity? Let the rush of the 
mighty many to the scientific lecture-room, to 
newspaper and post-offices, to the unheard-of sale 
of books in our country, compared with all the 
world besides, answer. Nor behold we only the 
merest beginning. The progress of knowledge 
fifty years hence, not the most sanguine can be- 
gin to compute. Applying the ratio of intellec- 
tual progress witnessed within ten years to the 
future, and it outstrips all comprehension. Let 
newspaper increase for ten years be taken asa test 
—and it isa correct one. In 1848 the Amertcan 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL was all carried to the 
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post-office by one man, at one load; but, in 1853, 
it requires ten cart loads per month. It then 
circulated five hundred copies—now, monthly, 
OVER FIFTY THOUSAND!!! Nor is it paid 
for without being reap. And read by many more 
than subseribe, each copy being read by several. 
Compare the circulation of the New York Zri- 
bune, or the number of publishing houses, and 
their sales, now, with the same then, and apply 
compound proportion to this progress, besides 
applying it to every species of intellectual pro- 
gress, and you have only a part of the sum total 
of what republicanism is now doing, and destined 
to do, by way of informing and sharpening up the 
human intellect. Even bar-room discussions on 
politics, though often brawling and low, are dis- 
ciplining mind, spreading knowledge, and substi- 
tuting awakened reason for stagnant monotony. 
Nor matters it much which side is taken, or appears 
to prevail; for its quickening intellect is, of itself, a 
great positive good, which increases and diffuses 
with time. Every political canvass, presidential, 
gubernatorial, and town meeting, by sharpening 
up the wits of editors to show up opponents, and 
magnify their own side, is one great sea of mind 
wrestling with mind, and every struggle develops 
and strengthens. Let the wrong prevail to-day, 
and in this or that locality, it in two ways but 
prepares the way for the right—first, by strength- 
ening mind to see the right more clearly next time, 
and, by practically exhibiting error, it but pre- 
pares the way for the ultimate prevalence of truth. 
Sooner or later, therefore, under republican sway, 
right and truth must triumph. The very nature 
and practical workings of republicanism secure 
that triumph; and, also, render it coeval with 
republicanism, which, we have before shown, 
must cover the whole earth—besides applying it 
to every conceivable interest of man. 

To apply this principle only in these two re- 
spects—temperance and religion—as samples mere- 
ly of its power, touching every possible question 
of human action and interest. Efforts, the most 
strenuous and persevering, have been made to 
divorce temperance—the Maine Liquor Law espe- 
cially—from polities. But that divorce has been 
found absolutely impossible, A distinct hearing at 
the ballot-box it would have, and in Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and even in Minesota. 
In New York and Pennsylvania it stands at the 
political doors thundering away for a hearing. 
By artful dodging, and wily wire-pulling, it may 
be excluded for a year or two longer, but as sure, 
and as far as the ballot-box exists, must this ques- 
tion, sooner or later, be heard and heeded. Stifled 
it can neverbe. And if aright decision is not had 
at first, it will agitate and cogitate, appeal and re- 
appeal, till a verdict concordant with predominant 
reason and morality is had. Only a righteous de- 
cision can long stand this umpire. Anything 
wrong is sure to disaffect the strongest minds and 
warmest hearts, and, besides, sharpening up the acu- 
test intellects more and more, till they overthrow 
the wrong and obtain the right. And if proof 
absolute were wanting that in all moral questions 
the august majority will be found on the side of 
right and virtue, it is furnished by this temper- 
ance movement. That the rowdy rabble does 
not rule, is proved by this struggle, All the row- 
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dyism in city and country—all the grog-shop 
brawlers, and bloated sensualists, that could be 
seraped together, from mountain, from gutter, 
from billiard-room, were arrayed against it, but to 
no avail. Signal defeat has awaited every contest 
of rowdyism with intellect, of libertinism with 
morality, aad in the very nature of things must 
finally attend it. Republicanism naturally develops 
moral and intellectual vigor, and then puts the helm 
of State in theircharge. Just now, politicians are 
indeed corrupt, but this very corruption will over- 
throw itself. Republicanism, in the nature of 
things, creates two or more parties. These watch 
each other, expose each other’s errors, and must 
eventuate in the final rule of rigar. Wrong pro- 
duces suffering, right enjoyment, and republican- 
ism sharpens up the human faculties to perceive 
wrongs and their consequences, evils and their 
causes, and prompts the majority, by virtue of 
self-love, to obviate them all and choose a more 
excellent way. Nor can anything on earth pre- 
vent the most complete canvassing of every possi- 
ble subject of human good and evil, at the polls, 
and the final triumph of the highest good. They 
may not, cannot all be decided by one vote, nor 
hy hundreds of elections, but from year to year, 
and age to age, one question after another will 
come up, be discussed, and voted on time after 
time, till a decision finally satisfactory to human- 
ity is obtained. Tuererors, is republicanism con- 
stitutionally calculated, in the lapse of time, to 
expose and obviate every evil and its cause, and 
establish every possible good. 

Religion, too, is to undergo a like serutiny at 
the ordeal of republicanism, Till 1776, men be- 
lieved as told to by priest and creed. Since then, 
the human mind has begun to apply that spirit of 
independence it fosters to all subjects, religious 
included. How much more deference was paid, 
seventy-five years ago, to the minister, as a min- 
ister! Thea, weight went with his office; now, 
more with his arguments. At least, is there not 
setting in a strong undercurrent of independent 
religious thought and inquiry, and, especially, 
piscussion# And must they not eventuate in re- 
ligion, as elsewhere, in the final triumph of truth 
over errorf The only chance of wrong and evil 
is in avoiding conflict with right and truth, For 
them to join issue is to give victory to the latter. 
This issue, this conflict, republicanism promotes, 


- even renders necessary, and thus renders the final 


triumph of right, truth, and the highest good, co- 
extensive with republicanism, and that must be- 
come co-extensive with humanity and time! 

All hail, then, thou anniversary of the birth day 
of this ever-glorious principle, ‘Let the majority 
rule!” Forever to be observed! Everywhere to be 
exulted in! Behold, O ye kings, your conqueror! 
O people, your great deliverer! Rejoice, O patri- 
ot! O lover of man, dance with very joy! And 
let this, let all, its annual jubilees consist less in 
burning powder than in offering incense of grate- 
ful affection to the principle of universal liberty, 
as also in stimulating each other to spread abroad 
this man-saving doctrine. Well might all the 
kings of all the earth have joined all their armies, 
all their treasures, in a war of extermination 
against this glorious principle. Forever fatal to 
them the day they allowed its final consummation! 
Once they might, perhaps, have crushed it, but 
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now—O blessed be our Father above—never. The 
die is now cast. The problem is solved. The 
thing is out. Where was their foresight that they 
did not strangle this infant Hercules in the cradle? 
Thank Heaven, they let it live. They slept while 
it grew. That neglect is now their death, but the 
life of humanity, of infinite good. So let it live, 
so let it spread, everywhere, and forever! 
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Scme religious readers may think this article 
claims for republicanism what belongs to religion. 
The answer is: Let religion do all it will and can. 
Whatever it may do, be it more or less, let it do. 
How much each will do, or which the most, we 
say not. That republicanism can do all this, does 
not, in any wise, prevent religion from doing it. 
But to show how much religion can, or will do, 
is the office of the divine—ours is to show what 
republicanism is naturally calculated, and capaci- 
tated to do, provided this work is not done be- 
forehand. Still, let each do all it can, enough 
will yet remain, for centuries, to consume all the 
energies of the other. Let neither arrogate any- 
thing, but both labor to the utmost to BLESS AND 
PERFECT MAN, and Phrenology will become their 
co-worker. 
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REMEMBERING CoUNTENANCES.—The difference of degree in 
which individuals possess this faculty, is very remarkable. 
We often notice this difference as strikingly manifested in the 
city concourse. The other day stepping into a store which 
we had not had occasion to visit for six months, and then for 
the first time, we had difficulty in deciding whether we had 
found the same place (the name haying been forgotten) ; 
but on making some inquiry of a young lad, the reply was 
—‘ Yes, sir, you came in last winter and purchased a — 
for $—.’? There had been nothing in the previous visit but 
an easy selection, and ready bargain ; and we had forgotten, 
not only the aspect of the shop, and the countenances of the 
salesmen, but the price of the article. 


On the other hand we have an intimate friend, a gentle- 
man who reads and thinks much, who finds it exceedingly 
difficult to remember the countenances of any persons with 
whom he has not full acquaintance. An ordinary brief in- 
terview makes no such impression of the countenance on 
his memory, that he can recognize it at the next meeting, 
even though it be on the same day. He finds himself often 
embarrassed and mortified by this defect. He compares the 
difficulty to that of recognizing other objects—a carriage, a 
garment, a tree, a building, which has been seen before, but 
which appears not particularly unlike many others, and 
which one ennnot identify from its own peculiarities. Who 
would know his own desk or chair, or sofa, with any cer- 
tainty, should he meet with it in anothor house? And yet it 
has its own aspect: it is somewhat unlike others. Upon 
some minds peculiarities of countenance do not make a 
strong impression. Faces are regarded as very much alike. 
Thousands of people seem, to such an eye, to have, as it 
were, the generic look of the race. They have hair and 
eyes and mouth of the average stamp. They do not make 
a distinct impression on the feeble observing faculty. 


Thesefeeble observers are to be pitied. They pass hun- 
dreds in the street who remember them, but whom they ac- 
count strangers. They cannot take the benefit of introduc- 
tions and casual interviews to extend their acquaintance. 
They often displease those who expect to be remembered at 
once. But the difficulty is inherent in the constitution. 
Effort to. conquer it in mature age seems to avail but little. 
The only relief is to be found in enjoying the more heartily 
a limited acquaintance.—N. Y. Eve. Mirror. 

[There are two causes for this defect. First--a deficiency 
in the perceptive faculties. Secondly—defective vision. 
The first is inherited by many, while the second is caused by 
night study, smoking tobacco, dark stores (in cities) and 
strong gas-lights. Disease and physical debility often 
affect these organs, and the restoration of health restores 
also the original power of vision, and also the general mem- 
ory.] 
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BY WILLIAM O. ROGERS. 
CHAPTER NINE. 

The Typical Races of Men. 

AtMosr every writer upon the Natural History 
of Man subdivides the races of men into types, 
differing very materially from either those of his 
predecessors or of his cotemporaries. We will 
give in this chapter the classification of Blumen- 
bach, as adopted and described by Lawrance, and 
that of Lieut. Col. Hamilton Smith. 

The classification of the former is the one most 
commonly received, and the one which will pro- 
bably continue to be received, until further atten- 
tion has been bestowed upon the subject, both by 
the masses of the people, and by the learned and 
scientific also. 

The following is an abstract from the works of 
Lawrance, of the classification of Blumenbach, 
which he adopts, and which he thus describes: 
“The different races of men are divided into five 
varieties, the Caucasian, the Mongolian, the Ethi- 
opian, the American, and the Malay. 

F Fig. 1. The 
Caucasian 
variety, to 
which we be- 
long, is so 
named from 
MountCauca- 
sus, as in its 
neigh bor- 
hood is found 
the supposed 
typical race 

Fig. 1. of the Cir- 
cassians and Georgians. It includes the following 
nations, ancient and modern:—The Assyrians, 
Medes, Persians, Jews, Egyptians, Chaldeans, Geor- 
gians, Circassians, Armenians, Turks, Arabs, Sy- 
rians, Afghans, Hindoos, of high easte, Moors, of 
Northern Africa, Greeks and Romans, the nations 
of modern Europe (except the Laplanders) and 
their descendants in this hemisphere: in fine, those 
races in which intellect, both native and cultivated, 
has produced the mightiest results; those races, 
whose history would be the history of civilization 
and of Christianity, and, in the opinion of many, 
the only race referred to in the Mosaic account of 
creation. 

Fig. 2, The Mongo- 
lian race seems to 
have originated from 
the central plains of 
Asia, whence they are 
supposed to have wan- 
dered in all directions, 
into the northern 
parts of Europe and 
America, and perhaps 
into the southern parts 
of Africa. It compris- 
es, according to Law- 
rance, the Mongols, 








Fig. 2. 
Kalmucks, Korians, Chinese, Japanese; the in- 

















habitants of Thibet, Tonquin, Siam, Cochin-China, 
the Himalaya mountains, Hindoostan, Ceylon, the 
Kamskatdales, Asiatic Russians, Finns and Lap- 
landers, and the Esquimaux of Arctic America. 
The ancient Huns belonged to this variety ; these, 
with Attila at their head, penetrated into the very 
centre of Europe ; the famous Zenghis Khan and 
Tammerlane belonged to this race, which has al- 
ways been nomadic and predatory. 

Fig. 3. The 
includes the 
inhabitants of 
Africa, exclu- 
WN sive of the 


im- 


ported speci- 


mens and their 
descendants in 
America 

elsewhere. 


and 





The 


Fig. 4. 
American race, 
according to 
Lawrance,  in- 
habited the A- 
merican Conti- 
nent from Cape 


Horn to the 
Arctic Regions, 
and, with all 
their differences, =S : 
are considered 
by him as one 
and the same race over this whole extent. 
= Fig. 5. The Ma- 
lay race inhabit the 
Asiatic and Poly- 
nesian Islands.” 
This division of 
the human species 
is so popular, and 
so well understood, 
that it will be un- 
necessary to enter 
into minute details 
respecting each of 
the separate races. I have therefore arranged the 
physical peculiarities of the different races in the 
following tabular form, in order that comparisons 
may be the more readily instituted, and more de- 
finite ideas of each be thus obtained: 






Ethiopian race. 








There are many objections to the above classifi- 
cation, a few of which will be briefly stated. In 
Blumenbach’s collection of skulls was one from 
Mt. Caucasus, which happened to be the most per- 
fectly developed and most beautiful of all; so he 
termed it Caucasian, assumed it as the standard of | 
perfection, and classed the others by comparing 
them with it. The nomenclature is entirely too 
limited, as it refers all the white varieties of man 
to a Caucasian, all the yellow varieties to a Mon- 
golian, and all the black varieties to an Ethiopian 
origin, and assumes that the Americans and Ma- 
lays are distinct races, an assumption which cur 
present knowledge gives us no right to make. 

The name Mongolian is the title of a nation of 
robbers in Central Asia, who are of comparatively 
recent origin; the term cannot therefore be ap- 
plied with propriety to the Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindoos, whom we know from Roman History to 
have been precisely the same people they are now 
in the first century of the Christian era. We also 
feel some reluctance at ‘‘denominating the peace- 
ful, contented, unambitious and ingenious Chinese, 
by a name which is synonymous with everything 
destructive and cruel.” 

The classification of Lieut. Col. Hamilton Smith 
is less objectionable than the preceding, and will 
be given at some length, in order that our readers 
may compare it with that of Van Amringe, the 
most perfect, in our opinion, of any yet brought 
forth. 

Smith divides all the races of men into three 
typical stocks, viz.: The Woolly-haired Typical 
Type, The Hyperborean, Beardless or Mongolic 
Type, and the Bearded, Intermediate or Caucasian 
Type. : 

It is evident that he classifies man by the tex- 
ture and quantity of the hair, peculiarities which 
are certainly as permanent and as characteristic 
as any which can be selected. 

After mentioning the fact that the legends of all 
nations, races and tribes, coneur in giving an ac- 
count of, at least, one great cataclysis, or deluge, 
he thus proceeds to prove the primeval location 
of man, or the position of the typical stocks; the 
dog, hog, horse, ass, camel, ox, sheep, goat, and 
wild-cat, together with the gallinaceous fowls, 
undoubtedly originated in this region. 

“On the western sides, at least, (of a central 
region in Asia,) are found the parent plants of 
many fruit-bearing trees and shrubs, now natural- 
ized in Europe: the walnut, chestnut, filbert; the 
apple, medlar, cherry, and almost all the wild and 
cultivated berries, and the vine at no great dis- 


TABLE EXHIBITING THE COMPARATIVE PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 














CAUCASIAN, Moneotrtan, ETHtopran, AMERICAN, AND Matay,. 
Sensibility..... High, acute. ...... Medium............ Sluggish............ Sub-medium........ Medium. 
Complexion ... Fair, white, blushing Olive, yellow....... Black.......-.+.+.. Brown, copper..... Tawny. 
FAG ase ateleisice Copious, soft,flowing Black, thin, coarse.. Black, woolly.....- Long, straight, black Black, abundant. 
Beard yen. «ccs AMP ccc sseey svaics NCANL «cole emeanets Weny SCAM -codacece” WARUDE. 0... - wee SCONES 
PACE Pitatiese ee Oval, perpendicular. Broad, flat.... ..... Projecting.......... Broad, angular..... Much developed. 
Forehead...... Lofty, broad........ Low, slanting.....-- Narrow, receding... Slanting, narrow... Slanting, broad. 
Nos@écas ive aie Narrow, aquiline... Flat, small......... Thick, flat ......... Large, flat ......... ‘‘ Bottle-nosed.”’ 
Mouth. «3; ...0» Small, decisive..... Large....-seesseoes Large, coarse ...... Large, coarse.....-. Large, sensual. 
TARPS mails acpeiaiers Thin, finely chiselled Thick, coarse....... Very thick, pouting. Full................ Thick, rounded. 
Chin . Prominent, rounded. Retreating.......... Very receding...... Massive, receding... Broad, receding. 
Teeth ts oes Perpendicular ...... . Angular in position. —__—_———. —— 
HyeS...ceesees Large, prominent... Oblique, closing .... Prominent.......... Deep-seated, small.. Average-sized. 
Facial Angle... 80°, 85°, 90°...-«-.- 70°, 75°, 80°........ 65%), 70°, THs ceaccs< 70, TORN OME atte a 70°, 75°, 80°, 


This table represents the comparative peculiarities of the different races sufficiently plain and clear to answer our purpose. 
It will be seen at a glance how superior the Caucasian is to all the other races in every possible peculiarity, and, more 
especially, how immeasurably superior he is to the Ethiopian or Negro race. 
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tance. Wheat and barley, of more than one va- 
riety of species, oceur on the skirts of the same 
central region, some thriving at more than 10,000 
feet of elevation in the Himalayas and in China, 
with buckwheat and oats on the plains of the 
northwest, and onions, turnips, &e, growing wild 
in many places; wild flax and hempon the north- 
ern plains, and, in Cashmere, the valleys even 
possess edible gourds,-pumpkins and melons, 
whereof one or two species flourish in the arid 
deserts; even the lotus, celebrated in Egypt, was 
derived from some part of India. It would be in 
vain to look for so many primitive elements of 
human subsistence in any other portion of the 
globe. Nearly all of them were originally want- 
ing in the western Caucasus, and the civilized de- 
velopment of Egypt could not have occurred with- 
out the possession of wheat, barley, flax, the leek, 
the garlic, and the onion,—all foreign to Africa.” 
—Smith’s Nat. Hist. Human Species, pp. 210, 211. 

In speaking of the origin of different orders of 
government, he remarks: “The oldest form of 
social existence was parental, or by families, which 
soon expanded into the patriarchal, still retained 
by nomad nations. With others, it broke up by 
the separation of the priestly dignity from the 
head paternity of the tribes. As soon as dogmas 
and political considerations multiplied, the strug- 
gle between authority by birth and the suggestions 
of expediency began; for ambition pleaded the 
claims of valor, justifying them by surrounding 
dangers, and the inefficiency of nonage; the pon- 
tifieate demanded an undying adequacy of pur- 
pose, upheld by sanctity of example; arguments 
which, being repeated as the social existence spread 
wider, hierarchies were established, and the rights 
of pleading the cause of justice, or the art of heal- 


ing the sick, became separated or classified into + 


learned orders.”— Op. cit., p. 213. 


He maintains that these typical tribes distrib- 
uted themselves by means of the principal rivers 
diverging from this central table-land, and in this 
manner reached unexplored regions, and spread 
over the face of the globe. “Deserts and plains 
are never so absolutely impaseable as to prevent 
ulterior progress. Water is found in some locali- 
ties, and occasionally verdure; and these oases are 
soon marked by the wanderer, who then guides 
his family, or moving tribe, along them, till they 
reach a better region. Impediments of this kind 
are, therefore, incentives to progress, and gener- 
ally much less obstaeles than morasses or dense 
forests; for it is by the river courses alone that 
these last are penetrated.” He accounts for the 
formation of nations by supposing that a tribe 
arrived at a desirable point and halted; other 
tribes coming up also halted, and joined the first, 
and.so on until large nations were formed at dif- 
ferent points, He also shows the effect of com- 
pulsory mixture of nations, of conquests by mili- 
tary invasion, and of the blending of different na- 
tions together, upon civilization, and locates the 
three principal or typical types of man as follows: 
The Woolly-haired in Africa, the Beartless in Asia 
and America, and the Bearded in Europe end 
America. 

Aceording to his views, mankind might be 
ptimitively arranged somewhat in the form of the 
following diagram, supposing the point of an 
equilateral triangle to point to the North: 
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This ingenious diagram is more readily under- 
stood by referring to the following explanatory 
extract : 

“Thus we have the southern line, representing 
the Himalaya chain, with its great streams ending 
at the Indian Ocean ; the easterm similarly lead- 
ing to the Pacific, and the western into the sea 
gradually contracted into the Caspian; and the in- 
termediate, conducted by geographic necessities, 
reaching the South Seas, the Northern Pacific, and 
from thence to America, the Polar and Western 
Regions, and the Erythrean Seas to Northern Af- 
rica,” The names attached to the corners of the 
triangle represent some of the more important sub- 
typical forms of man. 


THE WOOLLY-HAIRED TROPICAL TYPE, 


Fig. 6. By this de- 
nomination is not 
meant wool, strictly 
speaking, but hair 
so closely frizzled as 
to appear like the 
3 wool ef the Iceland 
sheep, and in coarse- 
ness so rude that that 
upon the head of a 
typical Negro, struck 
with the knuckles, 
would frequently cut 
to the bone. This 
effect Lieut. Col. Smith says he has frequently wit- 
nessed. This type predominates in Central and 
Western tropical Africa, where the maximum of 
development in the peculiarities of structure and 
faculties that distinguish it from the other normal 
forms, is found, and is thus described: ‘ a 
form of man of good stature, though seldom at- 
taining six feet in height, and falling as rarely be- 
neath five feet six; the facial angle varying from 
65 to 70 degrees; the head very small and later- 
ally compressed; the dome of the skull arched and 
dense; the foréhead narrow, depressed, and the 
posterior part much developed; the throat and 
neck are muscular, and with the chest, shoulders, 
abdomen, hips, back, upper arms and thighs, very 
symmetrically moulded; but, compared with the 
Caucasian, the humerus is a trifle shorter, and the 
forearm longer; the wrists and ankles are robust, 
the hands coarse—palms yellowish; the shin-bones 
are slightly bent forward, and the calves are placed 
high up; the feet are broad, heavy, squarish, with 
flat soles; the color varies from deep sallow to 
intense sepia black, and is darkest in health; odor 
overpoweringly offensive ; vertebral column very 
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perpendicular, enabling the negro to bear burdens 
on his head instead of on his back; the general 
structure is athletic, gait erect, and, in the young, 
not ungraceful; some tribes in Dongola and Sen- 
naar have one lumbar vertebra more than the 
Caucasian, and the stomach corrugated.” 

It is unnecessary for us to state these physical 
peculiarities more at length. They are laid down 
with sufficient eee tee? in the table above, un- 
der the head of Ethiopian, and all are more or 
less familiar with them. The following extract 
from the same author will give us an insight into 
their psychical peculiarities : 

“Though their physical qualities are well de- 


veloped, the intellectual are low, in some tribes 


quite puerile; yet the moral impulses are not 
unfrequently of a most noble nature, They of- 
fer, therefore, a discordant mixture of qualities, 
wherein the good predominates, till the Euro- 
pean, not misguided by personal interests or pre- 
judices, cannot refrain from feelings of affection 
for them. They all believe in some kind of a 
future state, and are naturally superstitious. 
Thought is habitually dormant; war is a passion 
that excites in them a brutal disregard of human 
feelings; it entails the deliberate murder of pris- 
oners, victims are slain to serve the manes of de- 
parted chiefs, and cannibalism is frequent among 
tribes in the interior. Wherever higher moral 
duties have been promulgated to negroes, they 
have been quickly accepted. Notwithstanding 
the listless torpidity caused by the excessive heat, 
the perceptive faculties of the children are far 
from contemptible. They have a quick appre- 
hension of the ridiculous; often surpassing the in- 
telligence of the whites, and only drop behind 
them about the twelfth year, when the reflective 
powers begin to have the ascendency. Collect- 
ively, the untutored negro mind is confiding, sin- 
gle-hearted, naturally kind and hospitable. Yet; 
where so much that honors human nature re- 
mains in apathy, the typical woo!ly-haired races 
have never invented a reasoned theological sys- 
tem, discovered an alphabet, framed a grammat- 
ical language, nor made the least step in science 
and art.” 

From the above we may deduce the following 
as the 

PSYOHICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NEGRO. 


Intellect—inferior, dormant, not originative, in- 
ventive, or speculative; morally—possessing the 
elements of high moral power undeveloped, super- 
stitious; domestically—sensual, affectionate, hos- 
pitable, devoted, and docile; antagonistically— 
revengeful, warlike and destructive. There are 
many sub-typical stems to this type which Lieut. 
Col. Smith considers at length, but, as it would 
not further our purpose, we will pass on to con- 
sider 


THE HYPERBOREAN, BEARDLESS OR MONGOLIO TYPE. 


Fig. 7%. This stock is not naturally of a stature 
equal to the Caucasians, but migrations to south- 
ern regions and innervation derived from inter- 
mixture with the bearded races has probably 
given them the development now attained. The 
facial angle of this type slopes backward from 70 
to 80 degrees, “and the contents of the cerebral 
chamber vary, according to the measurements of 
Dr, Morton, from 69 to’93 eubic inches; & head 
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is rather smal], the face flat, the cheek-bones pro- 
jecting laterally; the eyes are small, not much 
opened, appearing to be placed obliquely with 
the external angle upwards, chiefly because the 
Jachrymal gland is concealed by the upper lid, 
which turns directly down over it. This is a 
provision of nature common to the ruminants of 
high latitudes, and the most elevated ridges, who 
are all destitute of tearpits, probably because the 
lachrymary structure cannot be exposed in arigor- 
ous climate without positive detriment to the eyes. 
The typical nations are all square of body, in 
stature rather low, the trunk long, the extremi- 
ties seldom or never lengthened, and the wrists 
and ankles weak.” 
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For further particulars in regard to their physi- 
eal peculiarities, the reader is referred to the table 
above. We will now take a rapid and compre- 
hensive view of their psychical characteristics. 

“The Hyperborean is less under amatory influ- 
ences, less prolific, less enduring of toil], than the 
other typical forms of man; hence he is more dis- 
posed to severity when he has power; inflicting 
needless torture on a victim or captive, less from 
natural ferocity than from the want of individual 
self-reliance, which is thus prone to express fear 
by precaution. More readily reduced to order 
when subdued, he evades rather than resists op- 
pression by force; he is more obstinate than brave, 
but savage to self-destruction when roused by 
despair; avoiding personal exertion, he rides in 
every region where the horse is accessible; more 
imitative than inventive, he exerts his ingenuity 
to apply mechanical aids to necessary labors. Sit- 
ting at work, he is dexterous, but little tasteful; 
at handicraft professions preferring patient elabo- 
ration to exertion; lazy, yet gluttonous; omniy- 
orous, with scarcely any distinction; filthy, amount- 
ing to a dread of water; in war trusting to his 
horse or to numbers; and finding sudden eruption, 
cruelty, plunder and desolation, more congenial 
than open battle and victory.” 

“With the mind more vacant than contempla- 
tive, the religious sentiment has never risen above 
an indistinct idea of a Supreme Being, a heaven, 
or a solar worship. <A deified or ancestral and 
paternal obedience stands in lieu of practical re- 
ligion, and is the key-stone of absolute power in 
the State; hence, coercion is the civilization 6f the 
masses, ceremonious punctiliousness that of their 
superiors, ignorant self-laudation the acquirement 
of the literati, and insolence the portion of all. 
The discoveries they possess in physics are the re- 
sults of hance; all the maxims of State are im- 
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mutable and repressive of progress. Though 
early in the possession of the mariner’s compass, 
and, particularly the Japanese, long compelled to 
familiarity with the sea, none of the beardless 
tribes ever became true ‘TORIEROF or reasoning 
ship- builders.” 

From the above we may deduce the following 
as the 


PSYCHICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE HYPERBOREAN, 


Intellect—inferior, not reflective, originative or 
speculative, but inventive; morally—supersti- 
tious, but not religious; domestically—moderately 
sensual and affectionate; antagonistically—cow- 
ardly, treacherous, revengeful, not warlike, but 
very destructive. 

Unéer this typical type are arranged many an- 
cient and modern nations, as the Venetians, Etru- 
rians, Finns or Laplanders, Huns, Hungarians, 
Turks, Egyptians, and many others, as sub-typical 
stems, but the proofs it is unnecessary for us to 
deduce, as a further investigation in that direction 
is foreign to our purpose. We therefore pass to 
the consideration of 


THE BEARDED, INTERMEDIATE, OR CAUOASIAN TYPE, 





Fig. 8. 


Fig. 8. This type is termed bearded, because 
neither of the other typical forms is distinguished 
by a full-grown beard, while this is; it is termed 
intermediate, because it occupies a position inter- 
mediate between the boreal and tropical habitats 
of the other two types; and Caucasian, because 
Mt. Caucasus, of Western Asia, is undoubtedly the 
locality of the original habitation of, at least, the 
white races of the bearded stock. 

It will be unnecessary for us to enter into a 


minute description of the physical peculiarities of 


this type, since almost every one of my readers 
has but to inspect himself, or his neighbor, in order 
to see a favorable specimen of the whole stock. 
“The skull is larger than that of the other 
forms; it is oblong, rounded, with the cerebral 
portion more developed, containing from 75 to 
109 cubie inches; the facial angle is more vertical, 
rising from 75 degrees to nearly 90.” The face is 
the index of intellect, of sensibility, and of moral- 
ity, and is often mantled by a blush, which is a 
characteristic of this race alone. It is physical], 








superior to all the other types in every respect, 
and possesses a mental organization as perfect and 
as enduring as its physical. Man of this type at- 
tains the highest standard of size, symmetry, and 
beauty; his movements are more decided, more 
energetic, more graceful, and the poise of the head 
places the countenance vertically with the horizon, 
which is characteristic of no otherrace. A weight 
upon the head of the Negro is poised nearer the 
forehead, and the chin is consequently elevated. 
The Mongolian and American trusts neither to 
his shoulders like the Caucasian, nor to his head 
like the Negro, but carries his burdens by means 
of a strap pressing against the forehead and pass- 
ing to the back, The true Caucasian trusts to his 
shoulders and loins in bearing burdens; the Negro 
to his head and vertebral column; the Mongolian 
and American to his head, neck and back. Even 
their methods of bearing weights are distinctive of 
the different races of men. 

But it is in the moral and intellectual character 
that we find the bearded man the giant. “His 
reasoning powers outstrip the mere process of 
comparing sensations, and show, in volition, more 
elevated thought, more reason, justice and human- 
ity; he alone of the races of mankind has produ- 
ced examples of free and popular institutions, and 
his physical characteristics have maintained them 
in social life. By means of his logical intellect, 
he has arrived at ideas requisite for the acquisi- 
tion of abstract truths; resorting to actual experi- 
ment, he fixed bases whereon to build demon- 
strable inferences, when the positive facts are not 
otherwise shown; he invented simple arbitrary 
characters to represent words and musical sounds, 
and afew signs which, nevertheless, denote, in 
their relative positions, all the possible combina- 
tions of number and quantity; he has measured 
time, and distanee, making the sidereal bodies 
unerring guides to mark locality and give nauti- 
cal direction; he has aseended to the skies, de- 
scended into the deep, and mastered the powers 
of lightning. By mechanical researches the beard- 
ed man has assuaged human toil, multiplied the 
results of industry, and created a velocity of loco- 
motion superior to the flight of birds. By his 
chemical studies he has modified bodily pain, and 
produced numberless discoveries useful in medi- 
cine, in arts and manufactures. He has founded 
a sound and connected system of the sciences in 
general, and acquired a critical literature, while, 
for more than three thousand years, he has been 
the principal possessor of all human knowledge, 
and the asserter of fixed laws. He has instituted 
all the religious systems of the world, and to his 
stock has been vouchsafed the glory and the con- 
ditions of revelation.” 

He alone, of all the tribes of men, built navies 
and traversed the seas, Giaio, of Naples, invent- 
ed the mariner’s compass, and Columbus discoy- 
ered a new world. The Marquis of Worcester 
discovered the properties of steam, and Bolton 
and Watt applied them to a useful purpose. Ful- 
ton placed an iron soul within a lifeless frame, and 
itleaped like a thing of life upon the waters. 
Ericsson breathed into inanimate matter the breath 
of life, and it became instinet with a mighty pow- 
er. Faustus invented the art of printing, and now 
steam stands by the printing-press and works, 
with fiery breath and iron <idtrs, to spread the 
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glad news of salvation to a lost and ruined world. 
Steam is indeed a mighty slave, and mighty are 
the things which it accomplishes. By its power 
the earth and the sea give up their treasures; the 
whitened harvest is snatched from the fields and 
transformed into garments for its master, man. By 
its power, rivers are as nothing, and the ocean is 
as it had been the dry land. It binds nations to- 
gether by ties stronger than steel, disbands the 
armies of the despot, and bids the enslaved and 
the down-trodden to be free. 

But the bearded man has done mightier things 
than this. He was not contented to learn the 
properties of matter and apply them to relieve his 
wants. He gazed into the heavens, but its won- 
ders were beyond his comprehension. He invent- 
ed the telescope, and the secrets of a universe were 
his. He gazed upon the sand of the sea-shore, but 
it eluded his power. Heinvented the microscope, 
and discovered a world upon the sphere of a sin- 
gle grain. He gazed at the lightning, and it 
blinded him; he listened to the thunder, and it 
confounded him. He saw, and heard, and envied 
his Creator their possession, He bent his intellect 
to the task, and now the voiceless lightning speaks 
his inmost thoughts. Yes, he has done this, and 
more than this. He not only makes these mighty 
agencies his slaves, but he builds asylums for the 
deaf and dumb, where they are made to hear and 
speak; for the blind, where the blind are made to 
see; for the insane, where the priceless boon of in- 
tellect is restored to its possessor; for the idiotic, 
where he bestows upon the idiot that which he 
was denied by nature. He has built hospitals for 
the frail, the sick, the wounded and the dying; he 
has healed their frailties and sicknesses, bound up 
their wounds, and bade the dying live. He has 
built a church upon every green hill for the wor- 
ship of the living God,and gone out “into the 
highways and hedges and compelled them to come 
in,” in order that the feast of his Maker may be 
full. 

These are his Psycutcan or SprriruaL Cmarac- 
teristics. The intellect, propensities and senti- 
ments, equally developed; courageous, magnan- 
imous, warlike, but not revengeful, cruel or de- 
structive. 

The unascribed quotations used in the elucida- 
tion of Lieut. Col. Smith’s theory are taken from 
his work on the Natural History of the Human 
Species, a book of great scientific merit, but, owing 
to its style, not suited for popular reading. He 
sustains his theory with much learning and abil- 
ity, and establishes many of his points beyond a 
fear of controversy. 

I have been thus full in giving the physical and 
psychical characteristics of each race, because the 
statements here made will have a direct bearing 
upon the phrenological portion of our compilation, 
and to this and the succeeding chapter we shall 
have frequent occasions to refer in the course of 
the latter half of our work. 

But the author, whose classification I have just 
given, and whvse words I have so extensively 
quoted, advocates another idea with much force 
of argument, which I have read in no other author, 
It is this: No individual, or nation of one typical 
type, can transplant himself, or be transplanted, 
to the habitat of another typical type, and flour- 
ish. In Northern Africa, the white and black 


races readily intermix, and it is only a mixed 
Semitic stock that possesses durability in that re- 
gion. “It has been calculated, that since the in- 
troduction of Mameluke power, not less than five 
millions of well-chosen colonists, of both sexes, 
from higher Central Asia, have been introduced, 
not to wear out a life of slavery, but one of power 
and rule; yet no fourth generation of this stock 
can anywhere be shown in Egypt, even with all 
the additional aid of Syrian and Persian females, 
to supply the deficiency. As it is with individ- 
ual life, so families, tribes and nations, most likely 
even races, pass away. In debatable regions their 
tenure is only provisional until the typical form 
appears, when they are extinguished, or found to 
abandon all open territories not positively assign- 
ed them by nature, to make room for those to 
whom they are genial. No change of food or 
circumstances can sweep away the typical woolly- 
haired man; no event short of a general catacly- 
sis can transfer his centre of existence to another; 
nor can any known cause dislodge the beardless 
type from the primeval high north-eastern region 
of Asia and its icy shores. The white or bearded 
form, particularly that section which has little or 
no admixture, and is therefore quite fair, can only 
live, not thrive, in the two extremes of tempera- 
ture. It exists in them solely as a master race, 
and must be maintained therein by foreign influ- 
ences; and the intermediate regions, as we have 
seen, were in part yielded to the Mongolic on one 
side, and but temporarily obtained, by extermina- 
tion, from the woolly-haired on the other.”— 
Smith, op. cit., pp. 174, 175. 

In regard to this hemisphere he asserts it to be 
the centre of no typical stock, since the primeval 
Flat-heads have already disappeared, while the 
Mongolic stock, which so long oceupied this re- 
gion, is now fast receding before the Caucasian ; 
and the woolly-haired, brought in by modern nay- 
igation, will ultimately secure to itself a vast 
homogeneous region, without any change in char- 
acters than slight intermixture, advancing educa- 
tion, and local circumstances can effect. 

For information in regard to the increase of the 
Negro in the Northern States, the reader is refer- 
red to the statistics given in the closing clauses of 
chapter fifth, 
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DIVERSITY OF THE RACE. 


I wAvE been very much interested in the series 
of articles, by Wu. C. RocErs, on the “ Natural 
History of Man.” While reading in the May num- 
ber the arguments proving the diversity of origin 
of the human race, it occurred to me that there 
was one which the writer had not presented, and 
which to my mind is one of the strongest that can 
be adduced to prove that the different races of men 
are of diverse origin. 

I suppose it is admitted as a fixed fact, that the 
offspring of blood relations are almost universally 
inferior to their parents, both physically and men- 
tally, and that families which have intermarried 
for several generations continue to deteriorate until 
idiocy or insanity becomes the hereditary birth- 
right of every member, and the family finally be- 
comes extinct from want of sufficient vitality to 
propagate itself. In Europe, among the aristocra- 
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cy, it very often happens that families become ex- 
tinct, and from no other cause than a continued 
intermarriage of blood from one generation to 
another, persisted in for the purpose of preserving 
the estates and titles unbroken in the family. The 
same thing is observable among animals of every 
grade. Hence, go the country over and you will 
scarcely find a farmer but will tell you that “it 
won’t do to raise stock from parents which are of 
near kin.” 

Now, from observing the evil which universally 
resulis from the intermarriage of blood, physiolo- 
gists have come to the very warrantable conclu- 
sion, that all such intermarriage is contrary to a 
fixed law of our being—a law lying at the very 
foundation of our existence, the penalty attached 
to the violation of which is death. 

As God is a being of infinite wisdom, so the 
laws he has formed must be the result of wisdom, 
and therefore there can be no discordance between 
them, and no interfering one with another. Per- 
fect harmony must characterize the whole. 








In the first chapter of Genesis, twenty-seventh 
and twenty-eighth verses, we read that “God 
created man in his own image, in the image of God 
created he him, male and female created he them. 
And God blessed them, and God said unto them, 
Be fruitful, and multiply and replenish the earth,” 
&c. Now, if the whole human race sprang from 
two individuals only, then this command and bless- 
ing, “to be fruitful and multiply,” &c., must have 
come in direct collision with what the Almighty 
had already ordained as one of the fundamental 
laws of our being ; for the children of the first pair 
must have married brothers and sisters, and their 
children their cousins, and so on. Such an inter- 
marriage of blood must have resulted in a dete- 
rioration of the race to the level of brutes, and 
probably in a few generations to entire extinction. 


That the human race did not become extinct, 
and that it was sunk to no great depth of idiotic 
degradation, is very evident, for the command we 
find in the Scriptures has been well obeyed, and 
by tracing the history of our race we see a steady 
and gradual progression in intelligence, from the 
earliest date to the present time; evidently no 
such penalty as we now see visited upon the off 
spring of those of near kin ever was attached to 
the early fathers of our race, so that believers in 
the original unity of the race have but two alter- 
natives from which to choose. They must either 
admit that they have been mistaken in attributing 
the origin of the whole human race to one pair, or 
that the Almighty, after spending six days in form- 
ing and fitting up the earth a dwelling-place for 
man; after having formed in his own image and 
likeness, a male and female, and placed them upon 
the earth, the prospective parents of the race, for 
whose exclusive use it was designed ; after having 
blessed them, and commanded them to be fruitful 
and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue 
it, and after having looked upon his work and pro- 
nounced it to be all ‘very good,” then there isa 
halt, the mighty machine comes to a stand; like 
Fulton’s first steamboat, it has moved a little way 
and—stopped; and one of the most important 
laws which the Almighty has formed, the law 
which regulates intermarriage, must be completely 
set aside or suspentled, in order to prevent the 
whole affair from being a dead failure. 

Who would not choose the former alternative, 
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rather than adopt an idea so grossly absurd as 
that presented in the latter? And yet this latter is 
the only alternative left for those who will perti- 
naciously insist that Adam and Eve were the only 
original parents of the human race. 

The above argument may not be new, but I 
have never known it used by any advocate of the 
original diversity of the human race. M. 8. H. 


Physinlagy. . 


THE APPARATUS OF MOTION.—NO. I. 


BY A. P. DUTCHER, M.D. 














Aut the motions of the body are produced by a 
substance called muscle, which is so arranged as 
to perform every conceivable variety of motion. 
Before entering upon a description of the muscles, 
it will be useful for us to take a brief survey of 
the frame-work or skeleton of the body, upon and 
around which they and all the other parts are 
builf, 

In viewing the skeleton, it appears as if every 
possible variety of matter which could be of any use, 
had been combined together in such a manner as to 
resist successfully the innumerable destructive in- 
fluences to which it is constantly exposed. Hard- 
ness combined with toughness; strength and firm- 
ness with a great degree of compactness, and an 
admirable arrangement, by which the size of in- 
dividual bones, or of parts of a bone, are increased 
in bulk when required, without any addition to 
their weight or diminution of their strength. 

From recent chemical analysis, human bone is 
found to be composed of about one-third animal 
substance, which is almost completely reducible 
to gelatine by boiling, and of two-thirds of earthy 
and alkaline salts. The following are the relative 
constituents : 


Cartilage, : . 82°17 parts. 
Blood-vessels, Ls 
Phosphate of lime, 51:04 
Carbonate of lime, 11°30 
Fluate of lime, : - 2:00 
Phosphate of magnesia, 1°16 
Soda, chloride of sodium, 1:20 
100.00 


The bones are divided into three classes: Jong, 
flat, and irregular. The long bones are found 
principally in the limbs, and consist of a shaft and 
two extremities, The shaft is cylindrical in form, 
dense and hard in texture, and having a hole run- 
ning longitudinally through it. The extremities 
are broad and expanded, to articulate with other 
joining bones, and are quite cellular in internal 
structure. They are also quite rough, forming in 
some bones large processes for the attachment of 
muscles, and holes for the transmission of vessels 
and nerves, The flat bones are composed of two 
layers of dense bone, with an intermediate cellu- 
lar structure, and are divided into surfaces, bor- 
ders, angles, and processes. They are adapted to 
inclose cavities; have processes upon their surface 
for the attachment of muscles, and are perforated 
by holes for the passage of plood-vessels to their 
cells, and for the transmission of vessels and nerves. 
The flat bones are found principally in the skull, 
thorax, and pelvis. The irregular bones include 





all that remain after the long and flat ones have 
been selected. They are essentially irregular in 
their form, in some parts flat, in others short and 
thick. They generally oceupy an intermediate 
place in the skeleton, and are hence found in the 
wrist, ankle, &e. 

In the human body there are two hundred and 
forty-six distinct bones, which have been arranged 
in the following order: 


Head, . 5 ; : 4 < JENS 


Ossicula auditus, . ; ; ‘ 6 
Face, : : : 4 : . 14 
Teeth, 4 i A ; . 32 
Spine, de, 5 : : sae 
Oa hycides, sternum, and ribs, . 26 
Upper extremities, . ; : . 64 
Lower extremities, . . ; 62 
Sesamoid bones, . - 2 SARS 
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Front View of ihe Skeleton. 


The skeleton is divided, by some anatomista, into 
five parts: 

1. The vertebrae, or spine. 

2. The head and face. 

8. The hyoid arch. 

4, The thorax and upper extremities, 

5. The pelvis and lower extremities, 

The vertebre, or spine, (a, a) is a wonderful 
piece of mechanism, It consists of twenty-four 
distinct bones. They conduct the spinal marrow, 
secure from harm, the whole length of the spine, 
and support the whole weight of the trunk, head 
and arms; they perform, at certain points, the 
chief turning and bending of the body; and do 
not suffer under the longest fatigues or the great- 
est weight which the limbs can bear. 

“The vertebra are arranged according to the 
neck, back, and loins, and the number of them 
correspond with the length of these divisions. 


——— 
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The vertebree of the tomss are five in number, 


the senses, If we break the skull and look at the 
broken edge,’we ehall see that it is composed of 
solid bone all the way through; but there isa layer 
about as thick as a half dollar, which consti- 
tutes the outer table, or that part of the skull next 
to the hair} there is another inner table, next to 
the brain; and between the two tables is a 
spongy, coarser strata, called the diple. In the 
average of white adults, the skull is near a quar- 
ter of an inch thick. 

All the bones of the cranium are united by 
ragged edges, called sutures. When one seam 
overleaps the other, it is called a false suture. All 
true sutures are zigzag lines, as illustrated in Fig. 2. 

Fig. 2. 

: Fig. 2 exhi- 

bits several mi- 
nute peculiari- 
ties of struc- 
ture not de- 
scribed in the 
text. 1. The 
frontal portion 
3 of the frontal 
“bone. 2. Na- 
sal tuberosity. 

3. Supra-orbi- 

tal ridge, 4. 

Optic foramen. 

5. A fissure, 
bane called sphenoi- 
dal. 6. Another fissure, called spheno-maxillary, 
4. The lachrymal fossa. 8. Opening of the ante- 
rior nares, the vomer in the centre, on which the 
figure is placed. 9. Infra-orbital foramen. 10. 
Malar bone. 
the lower jaw. 12. Mental foramen. 
of the lower jaw. 14. Parietal bone. 15. Coro- 
nal suture. 16. Temporal bone. 17. Squamous 
suture. 18. Upper part, or greater wings, of 
sphenoid bone. 19. Commencement of temporal 
ridge. 20. Zygoma of temporal bone, forming, 
with the malar, the zygomatic arch, under which 
ig the zygomatic fossa, 21. The mastoid process. 

The hyoid arch is the second arch development 
from the cranium, and gives support to the tongue, 
and attachment to numerous muscles, It is called 









11. Symphisis, or point of union of 
13. Ramus 





® Bell’s Anatomy, vol. i. page 54. 
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very large and strong, and bearing the whole 
weight of the body. Their processes stand out 
very wide and free, and entangled with each oth- 
er, and perform the chief motions of the trunk. 
The vertebra of the Back are twelve in number. 
They are also big and strong, yet smaller than 
those of the loins; their processes are laid over 
each other; each bone is locked in with the next, 
and embarrassed by its connection with the ribs :— 
this is, therefore, the steadiest part of the spine; 
a very limited motion only is allowed. The ver- 
tebree of the neck are seven in number; they are 
more simple, and like rings; their processes hard- 
ly project; they are very loose and free, and their 
motions are the widest and easiest of all the 
spine.” * 

The bones of the head and face are twenty-two 
in number; the former being adapted, by their 
form, structure, and strength, to contain and pro- 
tect the brain, and the latter the chief organs of 
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os hyoid, from its resemblance to the Greek letter 
v, and is situated at the under and back part of 
the lower jaw, and above the prominence of the 
throat. 


Fig. 3. 


a, a. The great cornua. 6. The 
small cornua of the os hyoides. 

The thoraz, or chest, has al- 
ready been described. It con- 
sists of spine, a,a (as seen in 
Fig. 1), the ribs, r, r, and the sternum, zx. 

Attached to the thorax, are the bones of the up- 
per extremities. They are, the scapula, or shoul- 
der blade; the clavical, or collar bone, y; the 
humerus, or arm bone, 6 ; the radius, d; the ulna, 
e, or bones of the fore-arm; and the small bones, 
f and g, forming the wrist, hand, and fingers. 

The pelvis, s, s, is composed of four bones; the 
two innominata, the sacrum, and the coccyz ; 
which form a kind of basin for the support of the 
bowels, and serve for the articulation of the bones 
of the lower extremities, 

The lower extremities are composed of the os 
femoris, or thigh bone, 7; the patella, or knee- 
pan, 2; the tibia, m; the flbula, n, or leg bones; 
and the tarsal bones, 0, and phalanges, p, compos- 
ing the ankle, foot, and toes. 

“The bones of the body,” says a distinguished 
physiologist, ‘may be compared to the masts and 
spars of aship; they give support and the power 
of resistance. ‘The muscles are to the bones what 
the ropes are to the masts and spars. The bones 
are the bearers of the system; by the action of the 
muscles their relative positions are changed. As 
the masts and spars of a vessel must be sufficient- 
ly firm to sustain the action of the ropes, so the 
bones must possess the same quality to sustain the 
action of the muscles in the human body.” 

By means of the bones, the human frame pre- 
sents to the eye a wonderful piece of mechanism, 
uniting the most finished symmetry of form with 
freedom of motion, giving security and protection 
to all the important organs of the body. Some 
very interesting remarks on this subject may be 
found in Bell’s Treatise on Anima] Mechanics, cal- 
culated to illustrate the design and goodness of 
our Maker, in the construction of our physical or- 
ganization. The reader is referred to that work, 
as furnishing a great fund of useful knowledge 
upon the anatomy and physiology of the human 
system. 





THE JOINTS. 


The next thing in the structure of the skele- 
ton, that claims our attention, are the joints, 
They are formed by the extremities of the bones, 
cartilages, synovial membrane, and ligaments. 

Cartiiace is a smooth, solid, elastic substance, 
softer than bone. It forms, upon the articulating 
surface of the bones, a thin incrustation. 

The LicaMents are composed of numerousstraight 
fibres, collected together, and arranged into short 
bands of various breadths, or so interwoven as to 
form a broad layer, which completely surrounds 
the articular extremities of the bones, and consti- 
tute a capsular ligament. It is by means of the 
ligaments that the bones are securely bound to- 
gether. | 

The Synoviat Mempraneris a thin membranous 
layer, which invests the articular cartilage of the 





bones, and is thence reflected upon the surfaces of 
the ligaments which surround and enter into the 
composition of the joint. It is a shut sac, and se- 
cretes a transparent, viscous fluid, which is called 
synovia, The object of this fluid is to lubricate 
the joint and diminish its friction. Henee we 
have another manifestation of the skill of the 
Great Architect, for no machine of human inven- 
tion supplies to itself, by its own operations, the 
necessary lubricating fluid. But in the animal 
frame it is supplied in proper quantities, and ap- 
plied in the proper place and at the proper time. 
In the human frame there are several varieties 
of joints,—such as, the ball and socket joint, the 
hinge joint, the pivot or wheel joint, the sliding 
joint, ete—each of which has its peculiar advan- 
tages; and even of the same kind there will be 
found some variations of form in different instan- 
ces, to suit its position and requirements, Thus, in 
the shoulder and hip joints, we have a beautiful de- 
velopment of the ball and socket variety, yet we 
see a difference in their form and proportions well 
suited to the different offices which the limbs have 
toexecute. The cup or socket at the shoulder is 
much shallower and flatter than it is at the hip, and 
is also in part formed of cartilage, set around the rim 
of thecup. The socket into shih the head of the 
thigh-bone is inserted, is deeper, and made of more 
solid materials. This agrees with the duties assigned 
to each part. The arm is an instrument of motion, 
principally, if not solely. Accordingly, the shal- 
lowness of the socket at the shoulder, and yield- 
ingness of the cartilaginous substance with which 
its edge is set round, are excellently adapted to 
the freest and most extensive motion. Whereas, 


the lower extremities, forming a part of the col- 


umn of the body—having to support the body, as 
well as to be the means of locomotion—firmness 
was to be consulted as well as action. We also 
find the same variations in the hinge joints, and 
the sliding joints. But for a further explanation 


of them, I must refer the reader to “ Bell’s Animal 
Mechanism,” 
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PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


We called some evenings ago at Stewart’s 
Gymnasium in Franklin Street, in this city, (Bos- 
ton), and were inspired with a wish that we had 
something of the sort over here in East Boston. 
To be sure our ship-yards and workshops are 
pretty good gymnasitms for a great part of our 
population; but there are a respectable minority 
of us whose callings are not of that active charac- 
ter which the best physical welfare demands, and 
who would be greatly benefited if they could get 
up & gymnasium on a small scale, where they 
could take regular exercise. 

Mr. Stewart informed us that he had five 
hundred regular visitors, or pupils, at his institu- 
tion, who, at certain hours, come there regularly 
for exercise. Some of these we saw there had 
attended regularly for three years. It was truly 
wonderful to see what feats of strength and agili- 
ty were displayed there; and it is well worth 
one’s while to make a viait to the place, if only 
for the entertainment of seeing the exercises, 


There is every convenience for exercise, and 
e 





every possible contrivance seems to have been 
adopted to bring out the power of the various 
muscles, This may be called an institution for 
“Puystoat Epvucation,” and deserves a no less 
dignified title. 

The first time we saw Mr. Stewart, or heard of 
his institution, was one evening at the Phreno- 
logical rooms of Fowlers and Wells and Co., at 
142 Washington Street, Boston, last fall, on occa- 
sion of a lecture to a class on Phrenology. The 
lecture being concluded, some illustrations of sub- 
jects discussed in it were given by the lecturer 
with members of the class. Several persons were 
pointed out to illustrate physical development. 
At length, coming to a colored man, “Here,” 
said Mr. Butler, the lecturer, “isan example of 
muscular development in the chest and arms, the 
greatest IT ever saw.” He asked the man to rise, 


and he did so, displaying a power of muscle that- 


we doubt not was equal to a contest with any six 
men in the room. Mr. B. inquired his business, 
and was informed that the stranger was the pro- 
prietor of the Gymnasium in the city. We felt 
of his arms. They were of enormous size, and 
hard as if that ample coat-sleeve covered wood 
instead of flesh. He informed us that when he 
commenced his present business, he was in feeble 
health, and not by any means remarkable for 
strength. He is a man of ordinary height, and is 
a striking example of the benefit to be derived 
from his own institution. 

And yet his is the only one in the city of Bos- 
ton. Half a dozen, at least, ought to be supported 
well; and will be in another generation, for the 
people are beginning to learn the importance of 
physical development, to which city life and city 
pursuits are mostly unfavorable. 

We have expressed a wish that we might have 
some means provided here in East Boston, for 
gymnastic exercises. It was suggested to us some 
time since, by a respectable physician in the 
place, that an apartment might perhaps be ob- 
tained which, though it might not compare with 
Stewart’s gymnasium, would answer a very good 
purpose. A few subscribers would pay the ex- 
pense of a teacher, the rent and lighting, and this 
would be all the expense attending it, after it was 
fitted up, and that would not cost much. We do 
not know where a suitable room could be ob- 
tained; but probably one might be found. Its 
location, provided it answered the purpose, would 
not be of much consequence; and its value to all 
who should connect themselves with it could not 
be reckoned in dollars and cents.—Zast Boston 
Ledger. 


[Every city should be amply provided with 
suitable places for SYSTEMATIC PHYSICAL EXERCISE, 
for men and women. It would be well to. pro- 
vide a large room, well lighted and ventilated, say 
in the attic of every dwelling house, for the ex- 
clusive use of children. In such a room, an hour 
each day, in all seasons, might be spent with 
great benefit. This would enable delicate chil- 
dren to develop and strengthen their bodies, and 
remove a tendency to consumption, and prema- 
ture decline. 

In the country, where we have fields to roam 
over, hills and mountains to climb, and all out- 
doors to breathe in, such rooms, as are above de- 
scribed, are Jess necessary ; but even there they 
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would be useful and convenient in inclement 
weather, and give a better opportunity for sys- 
tematic exercise, and the harmonious development 
of the human body.] 


Payrhalagy. 





SOUL POWER. 


Wiru the mysterious power of one human mind 
over the susceptible mind and body of another 
person, as illustrated in the phenomena of human 
magnetism, my readers are presumed to be gene- 
rally familiar. It is also known, though not quite 
so generally, that different animals are, in some 
degree, capable of exerting a power over animals 
of their own and other species, similar to that 
which man magnetically exerts over man. This 
power is known to be possessed, in an eminent de- 
gree, by serpents, and also, though in a Jess degree, 
by cats, as owing probably to the large Concentra- 
tiveness which characterizes these animals. Thus 
the serpent, fixing his eye upon a bird, or squirrel, 
or other small animal, involves it in a fascinating 
influence by which he attracts it into his very 
jaws; and the cat has been known to do the same 
with birds. 

This magnetic or fascinating relation may also 
exist between man and the lower animals. A 
familiar proof of this consists in the fact that the 
most ferocious dog, or even tiger, may often be 
rendered perfectly harmless by simply looking 
him steadily in the eye. It is believed that this 
is the main secret by which Van Amburg and 
other animal tamers succeed in quickly subduing 
the most ferocious beasts, and rendering them do- 
cile and inoffensive. That gentleman, as I was 
eredibly informed, received intelligence some time 
ago, of the arrival, at New York, of two large and 
terribly ferocions Bengal tigers which had been 
consigned to him, He immediately proceeded to 
the vessel which had brought them, and, notwith- 
standing the emphatic warning which he received 
from the captain and crew, of the dangerousness 
and unapproachableness of the beasts, boldly 
opened the door of the cage, thrust his head into 
the inside, and calmly surveyed them for several 
minutes. The tigers, instead of pouncing upon 
him and tearing him to pieces, as the captain and 
crew expected they would, tremblingly crouched 
into a remote corner of the cage, where they were 
held spell-bound and motionless by the magic in- 
fluence of Van Amburg’s eye. 

If the serpent has sometimes exercised a control- 
ling magnetic or fascinating power over man (as 
there are abundant facts to prove that he has), he 
has, in his turn, been subject to man’s control by a 
similar influence. The ancient Psylles and Marses 
were famed for their power of controlling serpents, 
and rendering those even of the most venomous 
kind perfectly harmless, by a secret and invisible 
potency which they exercised over them. In the 
kingdom of Senaar there is at this day a class of 
people who exercise a similar power. Travellers in 
those regions tell us that these people will handle 
the most venomous serpents as familiarly as they 
would handle inanimate objects, and that on seiz- 
ing them in their hands, the serpents seem to lose 
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all power, and will, in many instances, become 
stiff as a walking stick, or will sicken and die in 
afew minutes. Persons who possess this secret are 
often employed in Egypt and other African coun- 
tries as professional serpent catchers, Having an 
instinctive consciousness of the vicinity of the rep- 
tiles, they draw them forth from their lurking 
places by a power evidently magnetic, when they 
either fall upon them in a fury and tear them to 
pieces, or quietly place them in a basket and carry 
them away. 

But an equal power of peculiarly constituted 
men over other animals has been proved by in- 
stances, ancient and modern, of a no less striking 
character. Three such instances are mentioned 
by Iamblichus in his Life of Pythagoras, (chap. 
xiii.) and are as follows: “It is said that Pytha- 
goras detained the Daunian Bear, which had most 
severely injured the inhabitants, and that, having 
gently stroked it with his hand for a long time, 
fed it with maize and acorns, and compelled it by 
an oath [or perhaps adjuration] no longer to touch 
any living thing, he dismissed it. But the bear 
immediately after hid herself in the mountains 
and woods, and was never seen from that time to 
attack any irrational animal. Perceiving like- 
wise an ox at Tarentum feeding in a pasture, and 
eating, among other things, green beans,..... 
he approached the ear of the ox, and whispering 
in it for a long time, not only caused him to refrain 
from beans, but it is said that he never after tasted 
When likewise he happened to 
be conversing with his familiars about birds, sym- 
bols, and prodigies, and was observing that all 
these were messengers of the gods, he is said to 
have brought down an eagle that was flying over 
Olympia, and after gently stroking it, to have dis- 
missed it.” 

The feat of calling down birds from the air is, 
I believe, sometimes performed by the modern 
Hindoo magicians, who are universaily acquainted 
with magnetism, though under another name, 
and are in possession of some arts of applying it 
not known to magnetists of more civilized coun- 
tries. 

Rousseau the naturalist, having found it stated 
by Van Helmont that the life of small animals 
might be extinguished by the eye of man alone, 
tried the experiment while in the East, and in that 
manner killed several toads, On a subsequent 
occasion, however, while at Lyons, in France, he 
repeated the experiment somewhat to his cost; 
for the toad, finding it could not escape, turned 
and fixed its eyes immovably on him, when, after 
a few moments, he fell in a fainting fit and was 
thought to be dead. Mrs. Crowe, from whom I 
take this latter fact, remarks, that “we here pro- 
bably see the origin of the universal persuasion, 
that there is some mysterious property in the eye 
of a toad; and also of the so-called superstition of 
the evil eye.” 

Old Cotton Mather, in his zeal to prove that a 
certain obnoxious Quaker of his day was in com- 
munication with the devil, mentioned the fact that 
said Quaker had instantly quieted a furious bull 
by simply breathing upon him, and stroking him 
with his hand. Those conversant with the mar- 
vellous features of the history of those days, are 
aware that apparently magical spells were fre- 
quently put upon animals, causing them to per- 











form various fantastic and preternatural tricks, or 
to languish and die in the most mysterious manner ; 
and these fits and derangements were generally 
traced to the magical incantations, breathings, or 
manipulations of some malicious old hag reputed 
to bé a witch. The supposition that a kind of 
diabolical magnetic will-force was employed in 
the numerous well-attested cases of that kind, 
would account for the phenomena without giving 
countenance to any form of superstition. 

About the middle of the last century there was 
an Irishman of the name of Sullivan who professed 
to have the power of taming the wildest horses 
by simply whispering in their ear. Of this indi- 
vidual, a writer in the Hneyclopedia Metropol- 
itana (vol. 24, p. 728) speaks as follows: “We 
have before us,” says he, “‘a manuscript account 
of one of his performances, written by an eye- 
witness, one of the most able statesmen in the 
Irish Parliament. A gentleman in the county of 
Cork had a horse which defied all the skill of the 
jockeys; no one could ride him, and it was dan- 
gerous even to enter his stable. Sullivan was 
summoned and led to the place where the horse 
was kept. When the company entered the stable, 
the horse began to kick and lash as usual; but 
when Sullivan spoke, the animal showed signs of 
terror, and permitted the whisperer to come near 
and grasp his head. Sullivan affected to whisper 
something in the animal’s ear; the horse trembled 
violently, permitted itself to be bridled and sad- 
dled, and was rode tranquilly up and down the 
avenue in presence of a crowd of astonished spec- 
tators.” 

The Arabs, it is said, practise a similar method 
of taming their fractious horses; and I was recently 
informed by a personal acquaintante of a man 
who resides in the western part of New York State, 
that the latter makes it a business to go about in 
that section of the country, breaking young oxen 
to the harness by the exercise of a mysterious in- 
fluence unknown to others. It is said that young 
and restive oxen are rendered perfectly docile by 
his very presence, and though hitched to the cart 
for the first time, are driven off by him as regu- 
larly as though they had long been accustomed to 
the yoke. The only difficulty appears to have 
been that the oxen thus broken would not always 
stay broken. 

Such are a few of the numerous facts which go 
to prove that a mysterious influence proceeds from 
man, and from particular men more than others, 
which is capable of controlling neurologically, or 
psychologically, the lower animals. This fact 
having an amount of evidence sufficient to place 
it beyond dispute, an ulterior question, also of 
great interest, arises in the nind—Whether the 
human neryous power, in some of its states or de- 
grees of development, may not be capable of di- 
rectly controlling substances and forms also in the 
realms of inanimate matter? 

A presumption looking towards an affirmative 
response to this question, is derived from the 
history of a Personage whom we do not place in 
the category of ordinary men, and of whom we 
would speak in this connection, only with the 
greatest reverence and caution. In acts of his, 
possessing mystical significations not yet fully ap- 
prehended by the mass of his followers, a barren 
fig-tree was withered by a word; elements float- 
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ing in the atmosphere were suddenly condensed 
into food in quantities sufficient to feed hungry 
multitudes numbering many thousands, and the 
angry waves of a storm-fretted sea were lulled 
into repose by a gentle command. Grant that an 
element of divinity lay at the basis of this power 
over inanimate matter; yet, as ‘God made man 
in his own image,” and as perfected humanity, 
therefore, is homogeneous with Divinity, though 
existing in a finite degree, it may be supposed 
that some of those powers exist finitely in each 
man, which are possessed in their injinitude by 
the Divine Father of all; and hence that some 
men probably possess, to some limited extent, the 
power of neurologically and volitionally control- 
ling inanimate matter. 

Examples confirmatory of this presumption 
have, indeed, occurred in the exploits of persons 
who can by no means be ranked among the purest 
or most god-like of men ; and for the most striking 
of these examples, especially as occurring in mo- 
dern days, we shall perhaps have to go to the 
Hindoo magicians. The author of a curious little 
work recently published, entitled “To Daimo- 
nion,” cites the following remarkable passage from 
Dubois’ “People of India.” “Two rivals (Indian 
devotees) wish to attest their superior powers. A 
stone or piece of money is placed on the ground, 
and the trial is to see which will first raise it 
without touching it. They advance toward the 
object, opposite each other, flinging ‘enchanted 
cinders,’ and chanting ‘mantras,’ when both, ‘by 
an invisible but irresistible force,’ are repelled 
and driven back. They again approach with new 
efforts and excitement, the sweat pouring from 
them, and the blood gushing from their mouths, 
until one of them gets possession of the stone or 
piece of money. Sometimes one of the combat- 
ants is thrown violently upon the ground by the 
nervous power of his antagonist; and, taken up 
breathless, he lies for days as if weakened by 
sickness.” 

I have been informed of several instances in 
which magnetists of this country have succeeded 
in moving light inanimate objects by a simple act 
of volition; and a man once informed me that he 
had moved a heavily framed portrait hanging 
upon the wall of a drawing-room, by a powerful 
exertion of will when he was standing several feet 
from it. But the effort was attended with such 
nervous exhaustion that he immediately fainted 
and fell backward upon a sofa, and for several 
days was confined to his room in a state of great 
nervous prostration. 


But the details of these proofs of the wonderful 
powers possessed by the human soul over animate 
and inanimate forms in the lower kingdoms, how- 
ever gratifying to a laudable curiosity they may 
be, can subserve no very permanent use except 
by suggesting lessons concerning the soul’s essen- 
tial constitution, and concerning the interior rela- 
tions subsisting between it and all other things. 
And I apprehend that the true explanation of its 
constitution and relations, as involving an expla- 
nation of all these powers and phenomena, will be 
found in the theory which makes it a refined and 
sublimated epitome of all inferior things—a micro- 
cosm, or little universe, which, in generals and 
particulars, stands in correspondence and sympa- 
thy with the macrocosm or great universe without. 





This wotld place man in relations to outer things 
somewhat corresponding to the relations which 
the human brain bears to other portions of the 
body ; and as the soul (interiorly vitalized from 
the divine source of all vitality) sends fourth 
through the brain energizing essences to other 
portions of the body, so it sends forth through the 
whole man energizing essences, which, in certain 
conditions and certain states of volition, may come 
en rapport with the corresponding interior and 
magnetic essences of all outer things, and produce 
such effects upon certain outer forms and sub- 
stances as are described in the foregoing relations. 
This theory weuld also explain the sympathy 
which subsists between man and universal nature, 


and those invisible though perpetual actions and 


reactions between himself and the world without, 
upon the proper regulation of which much of his 
health, harmony, and happiness depend. 


Ww. F. 
— 
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PAULINA WRIGHT DAVIS. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Tux Phrenological developments of Mrs. Davis 
are yery marked, her head being quite an uneven 
one. The perceptive faculties, which are all large, 
enable her to become familiar with an extensive 
range of practical knowledge, and give her good 
business talent. She readily acquires all kinds of 
knowledge, has a good memory of facts, estimates 
correctly the value of property, and is usually 
prepared to take advantage of circumstances. 
Her talents are available; and having large Lan- 
guage, she is enabled to communicate her know- 
ledge with ease and copiousness, 

Her strongest moral organ is Benevolence, which 
is very large and influential, and gives her an 
unusual amount of sympathy, and interest in 
the welfare of others. She is high in the crown 
of the head, is very firm, tenacious in her way, 
persevering, decided and positive. She is also 
ambitious, and independent in thought and feeling. 

Her brain has a large base, giving an ample 
amount of energy and force of character—too 
much for the power of her constitution to support. 
Her social brain is very large, particularly Adhe- 
siveness and Philoprogenitiveness. She is very 
fond of children, especially those who are very 
young, is social and warm-hearted, and forms 
strong attachments. She has also strong prejudices, 
likes and dislikes, aud is no respecter of persons. 
She is not formal, and takes no man for her guide. 
Her devotional feelings are under the control of 
her intellecte 

The leading tendency of her mind is practical 
and utilitarian, and the great object of her life to 
do good, and thus gratify the predominant faculty 
of her mind—Benevolence, On this point she 
brings to bear uncommon energy, perseverance, 
moral courage and practical talent. She differs 
from most females in possessing more energy and 
executive power, self-possession, independence, 
perseverance, will and varied business capacity, 
with less veneration, respect, and regard for pub- 
lie opinion, and less fear of consequences. 


a 





BIOGRAPHY, 


Mrs. Davis was born in the year 1814, in Bloom- 
field, Ontario county, New York. Her paternal 
grandfather, Colonel Saxton, a revolutionary sol- 
dier, had settled there at an early day. When the 
subject of this sketch was three years old, the Colo- 
nel removed into Niagara county, carrying with 
him his sons and daughters and their families. At 
thirteen years of age, she became a member of the 
Presbyterian church. In January 1833, she was 
married to Francis Wright. Twelve years, the pe- 
riod of their married life, she resided with her hus- 
band in Utica, New York. In January 1845, Mr. 
Wright died at Philadelphia, on his way to Cuba, in 
the hope of improved health from its milder cli- 
mate. In the spring of 1846 she commenced her 
public career as a lecturer upon anatomy and phy- 
siology to ladies. During the ensuing three years 
she delivered one or more courses of lectures in Phil- 
adelphia, Harrisburg, Trenton, Baltimore, Boston, 
Nantucket, Cincinnati, Louisville, the city of New 
York, Brooklyn, Providence, and a number of other 
places in Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, Michigan, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Jersey. In 
April 1849, she married Thomas Davis, Hsq., of 
Providence, recently elected a member of Congress 
for Rhode Island. In October 1850, she presided 
at the first Woman’s Rights Convention, held in 
Worcester, Mass. In October 1851, she filled the 
same post of honor at the same place. On the Ist 
of February 1853, she issued the first number of 
“The Una,’ a monthly quarto, “ devoted to the 
elevation of woman,’’ of which she is the owner 
and editor. 

These are the principal noteworthy events of her 
personal history ; but it may be added that she is 
without children, and that she has been since her 
first marriage in the possession of an easy inde- 
pendence, adequate to all her personal wants, and 
the much larger demands of a generous liberality, 
unsparingly but wisely distributed. 

During the twelve years of her residence in 
Utica, her home was distinguished as the abode of 
hospitality, her circle of visiting friends was a 
large one, and the functionaries afloat in that re- 
gion, who concerned themselves with the business 
of world-mending in all its branches, made am- 
ple proof of her qualities as hostess and house- 
keeper. Living in abundance, happily circum- 
stanced in her domestic and social relations, and 
active in the service of every good work which 
that long period of*public agitation and excite- 
ment presented for her participation, she grew 
in the knowledge and graces of womanhood until 
the measure of its standard-pattern was well filled, 
and her constantly enlarging life reached the higher 
and worthier necessities of thought and action, 
which have since thrust her out into the world, to 
serve it to better purposes. 


As a wife she was fortunate above the common 
lot of women, in a cordial concurrence of senti- 
ment and aspiration with her husband, who was as 
true, free and unselfish as herself. They grew to- 
gether in spirit and aim, by the development of 
observation and experience, until the feeling of 
consistency compelled them to resign their mem- 
bership in a church whose practical conservatism 
discountenanced the reformatery spirit of the 
times, and resisted the progress of liberal senti- 
ments in the matter of slavery and kindred ques- 
tions, including the freedom of woman. Their 
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constitutional tempers, tastes and training mode- 
rated the method of protest and resistance, but 
they were earnest and uncompromising in princi- 
ple. Mr. Wright, in the solemn season of his last 
illness, enjoined upon his wife that course of pro- 
fessional study and public duty which she immedi- 
ately afterwards adopted ; and he left her his en- 
tire estate, (with the exception of a few bequests to 
hissisters and an adopted son,) in her own absolute 
right and disposal, that she might be free to devote 
herself to her great work. 

Faithfully and successfully she carried out this 
their mutual intention, as is well known to the 
thousands of women who became the objects and 
witnesses of her abundant labors, 


In her second marriage, the pursuit of the same 
great object was provided for, not only without 
change or abatement, but with increased facilities ; 
and now again she is blessed with the most cordial 
assistance and helpful encouragement in the work 
£0 long and steadily followed. Twice she has de- 
monstrated in her own experience that the duties 
of private and public life are no more incompati- 
ble in woman than in man ; twice she has proved 
that the true woman of the old and of the new re- 
gime can combine all their required excellencies 
in one life, with ample room for all the public du- 
ties of humanity and all the quiet happiness of 
home. Mrs. Davis preaches that a woman need 
not be the less a wife and a lady for being a pub- 
lic worker, and her own life illustrates and adorns 
her doctrine. 

She was, we believe, the second woman in the 
United States who taught anatomy, physiology, 
and the laws of hygiene, by the method of oral 
instruction to large classes of ladies ; and we re- 
gard her as the first of that number, now so con- 
siderable, whose labors introduced the system and 
made it popular. She has lived to see women 
everywhere receiving this sort of instruction ; 





many of them regularly educated in the profession 
of medicine, and colleges opened for their classical 
culture in all the branches of the healing art. At 
her outset, a female lecturer in the science was 
still a wonder; now, female medical doctors are 
to be met with in all our cities. 

The value of the instruction which she imparted 
to her classes is abundantly testified by the repu- 
tation she gained from them, and the grateful re- 
gard which they retain for her. But the greatest 
of all the good results of her efforts is seen and felt 
in the popularity of the system of instruction 
which she so eminently contributed to introduce 
to the acceptance of her sex throughout the whole 
country. Wherever competent successors go, they 
find the way open, and the popular mind disposed 
and waiting for their prelections. It was a great 
thing to set women to thinking in that direction ; it 
was an inestimable service to inspire a general re- 
lish for such studies, and so to induce a freedom 
of mental life in the sex that avails now for all the 
labors of their selfemancipation from the old-time 
bondage of custom and opinion. 


Since her last marriage, she has done but little 
in the way of teaching the elements of medical 
science ; but it was not the newly-assumed domes- 
tic relations which changed her mode of public 
activity. That particular sphere of exertion had 
already been opened to the labor of others who 
could as usefully fillit. The pioneer work had been 
accomplished, and she could now do no more than 
one ordinary woman’s service in it. 
invited and demanded her special qualifications— 
duties lying in the same drift, and looking to still 
greater advancement of the cause to which she 
had given her life, 1 ige 

Her next step forward was to gather the harvest 
of her first labors and sow its ripened fruits in 
a larger and richer field, Aa 

Early in the year 1850, at a preliminary meet- 





Other duties — 


ing held for the purpose in Boston, she was ap- 
pointed chief of a committee to draft a call for a 
general convention, to be held at Worcester in the 
autumn of the same year, “ to consider the great 
question of woman’s rights, duties, and relations.” 
It was published or noticed during the summer en- 
suing inall the leading papers of the Northern States, 
and secured a temperate and respectful attention 
from the best part of the community, by its decorous 
earnestness of tone, clearness of statement, respect- 
ful persuasiveness of appeal, and reasonableness of 
aims and methods. The following paragraph very 
happily condenses the outline of objects, and as 
clearly analyzes the principles of the movement : 
“Of the many points. now under discussion and 
demanding a just settlement, the general question 
of Woman’s Rights and Relations comprehends 
these :-—Her Epucation, Literary, Scientific, and 
Artistic ;—Her Avocations, Industrial, Commer- 
cial, and Professional ;—Her Ixtsrusts, Pecuni- 
ary, Civil, and Political ; in a word—Her Ricuts 
as an Individual, and her Functions as a Citizen.” 
The necessity for reform in all these things she 
puts upon the ground that ‘No one will pretend 
that all these interests, embracing, as they do, all 
that is not merely animal in a human life, are right- 
ly understood or justly provided for in the exist- 
ing order of things; nor,” she adds, ‘is it any 
more true, that the constitutional differences of 
the sexes, which should determine, define and limit 
the resulting differences of office and duty, are ade- 
quately comprehended and practically observed.’ 
Another paragraph happily exhibits her deli- 
cately just apprehension of the proper character, 
spirit and method of the great enterprise: ‘‘ Men 
and women, in their reciprocities of love and duty, 
are one flesh and one blood—mother, wife, sister, 
and daughter, come so near the heart and mind of 
every man, that they must be either his blessing or 
his bane. Where there is such mutuality of inter- 
ests, such interlinking of life, there can be no 
real antagonism of position and action. The sex- 
es should not, for any reason, or by any chance, 
take hostile attitudes towards each other, either in 
the apprehension cr amendment of the wrongs 
which exist in their necessary relations ; but they 
should harmonize in opinion and co-operate in ef- 
fort, for the reason that they must unite in the 
achievement of the desired reformation.” 


Her opening address, delivered upon taking the 
chair at this convention, is entitled to the credit 
of giving that character to the proceedings of the 
assembly which secured for them so much candid 
and respectful consideration on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Speaking officially for and on behalf of 
the movement, she could not fail to impart to it 
much of her own quality of thought and feeling ; 
and her agency is well marked, both in the con- 
duct of the meeting, and in the reception its pro- 
ceedings obtained from the world without. Senti- 
ments and language like this, which we find in 


that address, could not be without wholesome in- 


fluences upon both friends and foes: “ Who shall 
say that there is nothing serious, or respectable, 
or just, in the repugnance with which our propo- 
sitions are received ?” Again: “There may be 
real though very foolish tenderness in the motive 
which refuses to open to woman the trades and 
professions, which she could cultivate and prac- 
tise with equal profit and credit to herself. The 
chivalry that worships womanhood is not mean, 
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though it at the same time enslaves the objects of 
its over-fond care. It is even possible that men 
may deprive women of their property and liber- 
ties, personal and political, with the kindly pur- 
pose of aceommodating their supposed incapacity 
for the public offices and duties of civilized life. 
Harsh judgments and hard words will neither 
weaken the opposition nor strengthen our own 
hands. Our address is to the highest sentiment of 
the times ; and the tone and spirit due to it, and 
becoming to ourselves, are courtesy and respect- 
fulness. Strength and truth of complaint, and 
eloquence of denunciation, are easy of attainment ; 
but the wisdom of affirmative principles and posi- 
tive truth,-and the adjustment of reformatory 
measures to the exigencies of the times and circum- 
stances, are as much more useful as they are more 
difficult of achievement. A profound expediency, 
as true to principle as it is careful of success, is, 
above all things, rare and necessary. We have to 
claim liberty without its usually associated inde- 
pendence ; we insist upon separate property where 
the interests are identical, and a division of profits 
where the very being of the partners is blended ; 
we must demand provision for differences of poli- 
cy where there should be no shade of controversy; 
and the free choice of industrial avocations and 
general education, without respect to the distinc- 
tions of sex and natural differences of faculty. In 
principle, these things are not doubtful ; and it is, 
therefore, not impossible to put them into practice, 
but they need great clearness in system, and stea- 
diness of direction, to get their allowance and 
adoption in the actual life of the world.” 


These extracts will serve to indicate the consid- 
erate moderation which may be combined with ra- 
dicalism of sentiment and enthusiasm of devotion, 
in the service of an unpopular cause. 


She presided again at the next annual conven- 
tion, held in the same place. Besides her opening 
address at the meeting, she reported a very able 
paper upon female education, as that subject 
stands related to the question of woman’s rights. 
Both these productions have her characteristic en- 
ergy, earnestness, and enthusiasm, tempered with 
her saving and restraining modesty and prudence. 

At the convention held in Syracuse in 1852, her 
prepared address was upon the relations of the 
sexes in love and marriage—auestions which she 
handled with a tact and delicacy that indicate a 
fine character as much as they display fine talents. 


And now she has entered a new phase of the 


. same service, capable of adaptation to all the 


changing aspects and varied requirements of the 
work—the publication of a periodical. The paper 
is her own, emphatically ; her own instrument, 
and nobody’s organ. It was issued without pre- 
vious announcement or arrangement with the 
organized party, and is presented to the public 


_.fresh and free in its special individuality of char- 


acter and aim. It is under no government or 


_ pledges, except to the best methods of doing best 


things. It may be regarded as the permanent 
form in which her instrumentality is hereafter to 
be exerted. Its publication depends, of course, 
upon its readers, but not wholly upon the subscri- 


bers, for its pecuniary health and longevity. It 


will doubtless pay cost; but she will keep it, by 


_ enlargement and improvement, from returning 
her any profit. It is to her in the place of a child, 
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and will be the heir of her labors and acquire- 
ments to the extent of its wants. 

Mrs. Davis has those advantages of personal en- 
dowment which afford the best pleasures of physi- 
cal life, and put the possessor into happiest rela- 
tions in social intercourse ; a style of person, car- 
riage, and address, which is effective without obtru- 
siveness, and agreeable without challenging atten- 
tion away from the qualities which it graces ; dig- 
nity and delicacy happily blended; a grace and 
bearing which indicate the lady of culture and 
character. She had the capital and conditions of 
a lady of fashion; but she put them to better 
uses ; subdued them to the service of a beneficent 
life. 


Her minority afforded but little opportunity for 
systematic education, and she is even too painfully 
conscious of this primary defect. Its repressing 
effect is obviously exaggerated by the high esti- 
mate which she has learned to give to the import- 
ance of education, more exact and comprehensive 
than was possible to herself. . This is the key to 
her reserve in the presence of persons distinguish- 
ed for their attainments in learning, and explains 
the marked difference between her talent for wri- 
ting and her powers in conversation. If she could 
compromise for obscurity, her life would be hidden 
from observation. Duty drove her into repugnant 
study and conspicuous positions before the public 


as a teacher of anatomy and physiology. The ~ 


same impulse overcame her shyness of the strife 
and responsibility of her subsequent engagements. 
It is an instructive and important point in 
the character of several of our most conspicuous 
women, that they really endure a sort of martyr- 
dom in the positions which the unreflecting and 
unobservant charge to their vanity and ambition. 
Susceptibility is twin-sister to genius ; and noto- 
riety is frequently a tax heavier than all the toil 
and trial hy which it is gained. Mrs. Davis has 








_ too large for the body. 


been faithful to her apprehension of duty ; in the 
success and usefulness of her work, fortunate ; 
but every instinct of her nature prefers affection 
in quiet to admiration in an exposed position. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


Tne Physiology and Phrenology of this man 
are most marked. Seldom are we called upon to 
record a character so distinct and positive, or one 
so well fortified and sustained on all points. His 
Physiology is superior in many respects. Its or- 
ganic tone is highly wrought, and well adapted 
to put forth various kinds of both mental and 
physical labor. His strength of constitution is 
also great, which imparts a power of endurance 
superior to that of most men; while his activity, 
of both mind and body, is equal to his strength 
and tone of organization. He cannot keep still ; 
but is restless, active, susceptible, and excitable. 
He is always wide awake; and the more he 
has to do, the better he enjoys himself. Unoc- 
cupied, or confined to a limited sphere of action, 
he would be perfectly wretched. All the temper- 
aments are fully developed. That the Vital is 
strong, is indicated by a large, full trunk, in a 
sound, healthy condition. The muscular and osse- 
ous systems are also fully developed, indicated bya 
large frame, and large, strong muscles. The Men- 
tal temperament is equally large, which gives 
great mental activity, and capacity for thought, 
enjoyment, and suffering. His brain measures 
twenty-two inches in circumference around its 
central portion, and is sufficiently large to give 
grasp of mind, strength of thought, and power of 
influence to sway the minds of others; but not 
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This powerful constitution manufactures the life 
principle as rapidly as his active, industrious life, 
with temperate habits, can exhaust; so that he 
will live longer, and keep up a high degree of 
mental activity to a more advanced age, and exhi- 
bit more vigor of thought and feeling when old, 
than those who have a larger head but weaker 
body. 

His Phrenological character is distinctly indi- 
cated by a prominent development of the brain. 
It however differs from many, in that he possesses 
a greater number of bold, striking characteristics 
of mind. His social lobe is fully developed, hay- 
ing large Adhesiveness and love of children, to- 
gether with strong connubial love. He is warm- 
hearted, social, disposed to love, make friends, 
enjoy society, and become much interested in the 
welfare of children. He has a high degree of 
gallantry, is warm-hearted in his feelings towards 
woman, and eapable of enjoying married life ex- 
eeedingly. Still, love in this respect is well bal- 
anced by discretion, purity, and moral power, so 
that he is better able to control the love element 
than most men with as ardent a temperament. 
He has fair attachments to home and place; yet 
could easily leave one place for another, if deem- 
ed best. 

His thoughts and feelings are more condensed 
and concentrated than protracted. His mind is 
vivid rather than prolix. He can, by strength of 
Will and Judgment, confine his thoughts and pro- 
long his feelings, but it is with an effort. His de- 
sire to live is strong. Both Combativeness and 
Deatructiveness are large. His head is broad, 
which gives him ample energy, force, executive- 
ness, courage, power to resist, resolution to take 
hold of difficulty, to defend his cause and opin- 
ions, and to remove all obstacles in the way of 
accomplishing his ends. He is generally found at 
the hardest end of labor; is determined to con- 
quer. These two qualities are both very active 
and large. Hence, he is in his element when he 
has hard work to do, obstacles to overcome, and 
difficulties to remove. He can be quite sarcasticand 
pungent in his criticisms, and is subject to strong 
prejudices, likes and dislikes. Alimentiveness is 
large; appetite strong, and relish for food good; 
is naturally a good liver, and requires judgment 
to regulate this faculty. Love of property is nat- 
urally weak. He appreciates it as a matter of 
convenience and necessity, but prefers to have 
nothing to do with it, and to have some one else 
attend to his pecuniary affairs; and hence re- 
quires a prudent, economical business companion. 

He is frank, candid, open-hearted, and not well 
qualified to deceive; but prefers to speak right 
out, plainly, distinctly, and even bluntly. Cau- 
tiousness is large, which aids to give forethought, 
and intellectual and moral prudence. Yet he can 
hardly be said to be timid, or much restrained in 
his actions, in consequence of having large De- 
structiveness and Combativeness. 

All the self-protecting qualities of mind, in the 
crown of the head, are prominent. He has both 
Self-Esteem and Approbativeness. He is mindful 
of rank, is ambitious to excel, and put forth effort for 
the purpose of succeeding in all his attempts.) He 
carefully guards himself against failure, or unfavor- 
able opinions, Yet Self-Esteem is still more promi- 
nent, and furnishes him with a higher degree of in- 

















dependence, pride of character, dignity, manliness, 
self-respect, and desire to maintain his own posi- 
tion. He desires to please others, if he can with- 
out displeasing himself, and would use all proper 
means to bé popular. But he would prefer to 
maintain his dignity and independence, even 
though he should be obliged to sacrifice populari- 
ty. In fact, he is more proud than vain, more in- 
dependent than affable, more hisown master than 
controlled by public opinion. Firmness is very 
prominent. He has a.powerful Will, and is very 
determined and persevering. He is rigid of pur- 
pose, and unflinching and tenacious in the execu- 
tion of all his plans; especially when sustained 
by Judgment and Conscientiousness, He could 
not retreat after he had once determined upon a 
course of action, because his strength of mind 
would hold him to his purpose. 

His Moral faculties are all prominent, with two 
exceptions. The brain is elevated in the Coronal 
region; hence moral tone is one of his most pow- 
erful elements. He instinctively maintains such 
positions as will gratify these faculties; and he 
seeks to gratify them, even though obliged to sacri- 
fice the gratification of many others. Conscien- 
tiousness is large, which, joined with his tone of 
mind, energy of character, strength of will, and 
independence, constitutesa very marked feature of 
his character. He would manifest a more than 
common amount of moral courage in adhering to 
what he thought right: in fact, he would abide the 
stake rather than violate his convictions of jus- 
tice. Hope is defective: consequently he lacks 
expectation of success; distrusts the future; has 
little confidence in luck, and labors just as hard 
as though there was no such thing as good fortune. 
He puts forth all the effort requisite for success, 
without reference to foreign aid. He is liable to 
be gloomy, and to look on the dark side of sub- 
jects. 

Spirituality is naturally average. He does not 
believe easily, and places but limited confidence 
in any subject that he does not understand. 
His mind may be open to conviction, and he is 
sufficiently independent to follow all he believes ; 
but he is sure to have a reason for the course he 
pursues. He is in fact a natural doubter, and is 
disposed to disregard a subject until it is present- 
ed to his Intellect. 

Veneration is very prominent, He is naturally 
devotional, disposed to worship, and to place great 
value on superiority, and the Divine attributes. 
This feeling has a strongly modifying influence on 
the stronger, more resolute, and forcible elements 
of his mind. 

His Benevolence is large and active. His feelings 
are therefore tender, and his sympathies easily 
awakened. 

He gladly renders service to others, and it af- 
fords him much more pleasure to give than to re- 
ceive. 

Mechanical talent is good, but not a controlling 
quality. He has versatility of mind, and readily 
devises ways and means to secure his ends; but 
his capacity asa mechanic depends more upon his 
judgment and mechanical eye, his knowledge of 
principles, and power of imitation, than upon 
Constructiveness alone. Ideality, Sublimity, Imi- 
tation, and Mirthfulness, are all large, and sufficient- 
ly active to stand out boldly in character. He 








has a strong imagination, large scope of thought, 
and a disposition to enlarge upon his subject. 

He takes copious views of subjects, and loves 
the beautiful, the poetic, and the lofty. He also 
enjoys the sublime, and even the terrific; and 
loves to dwell upon such subjects, where the mind 
ean be wrought up, and where great consequences 
are to result. He is disposed to make out a strong 
cease, and to impress his hearers with the importance 
of his subject. He is versatile in talent, and readi- 
ly adapts himself to changes of circumstances, 
business, and modes of thinking and acting. He 
is fond of fun; enjoys a joke; quickly perceives 
the ridiculous and caustic. 

His Intellectual faculties are full, or large. The 
reasoning organs stand out in bold relief, as seen 
in ourengraving. Causality and Comparison take 
the lead among his Intellectual powers. He loves 
to reason, originate, invent, discover, probe new 
subjects and advance new ideas. Comparison be- 
ing very large, he loves to compare, criticise, 
analyze, and study the analogy between one thing 
and another. The bolder the thought, the better 
he likes it. 

He readily detects character, motives, and re- 
sults, is interested in all progressive subjects, and 
delights in bold, original ideas. His progressive 
spirit arises mainly from great power of reason, 
combined with independence. He has fair pow- 
ers of observation, yet is not particularly marked 
in this respect. 

Form and Size are both large, and give him a 
good judgment of proportions, outlines, shapes, 
and the relative position of objects. He has large 
Order ; is fond of arrangement, and naturally sys- 
tematic; and is inclined to scheme, if not to in- 
vent, He is fair in Arithmetic, yet not particu- 
larly marked, while Color is only average. His 
memory of details and common occurrences is 
ordinary. There must be something special to 
arrest his attention, in order to enable him to re- 
member and rehearse. 

His sense of time is good; and as applied to 
music, joined with his large Order and Compari- 
son, he should be quite accurate, and be much 
annoyed at imperfect time in music. 

His musical talent is rather good; and with his 
tone of mind, he would enjoy good music much. 

His Language is not large ; it is more cultivated 
than natural, He is not copious or wordy; but 
is forcible and to the point. 

His deficiencies are want of readiness in speech, 
memory of details and particulars, facility in 
reckoning numbers, judgment of colors, hopeful- 
ness, belief in what he does not understand, econo- 
my, the power of concealing and controlling his 
feelings, and a want of continuity of thought and 
feeling. 

His excesses arise from his great energy, inde- 
pendence, will, justice, and the stimulating in- 
fluence which Mirthfulness and the reasoning In- 
tellect have in connection with these faculties. 

Two other points deserve attention. Causality, 
Comparison, Human Nature, Ideality, Firmneas, 
Benevolence and Combativeness are sharp, which 
indicates extreme activity, and the intense exer- 
cise and highest cultivation of these faculties. 
Each of these faculties is also much larger now 
than in a bust of him taken in 1835, while the 
others remain unchanged, except that Cautiousness 
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has diminished in size about half an inch; and he 
says these changes in his organs correspond per- 
fectly with changes in his mentality, of which he 
is perfectly conscious. His great strength of char- 
acter depends upon his extraordinary moral cour- 
age, intellectual acumen, indomitability, whole- 
souled philanthropy, brilliant imagination, pun- 
gent wit, uncompromising adherence to truth and 
right, and superb physical organism. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


Joun Prerpont, whose name we have never 
seen graced with the “semilunar fardels,” which 
indicate that a preacher of the Gospel has so far 
drilled in harmony with the “Masters in Israel” 
of his age as to be dubbed a Doctor of Divinity, 
has devoted a long and active life to the service 
of society, in the ministry of Christian truth, 
righteousness, purity, and love. Unrecognized, to 
a great degree, by the Scribes and Pharisees, with 
whom he has acted in intimate relations, “among 
them, but not of them,” he is one of the most 
richly-gifted men of the present day, and has 
achieved a fame, which will descend to future 
generations with increasing brightness, and with 
a benignant and elevating influence. In the sin- 
gularly varied walks of life, in which his lot has 
been east, he has been subject to severe trials, call- 
ing for the exercise of nobleness of character, se- 
renity of judgment, and promptness of action ; 
and in all of them he has exhibited those traits of 
generous and heroic manhood, that lofty devotion 
to principle, and that stern disregard to personal 
consequences, which have won the admiration of 
his friends, and extorted a tribute of homage even 
from his enemies. Though now advanced in 
years, his “eye is not dim, nor is his natural force 
abated,” while he devotes the energies of a green 
and vigorous old age to the cause of moral truth 
and justice, at whose shrine he has been a faithful 
worshipper from his youth. 

Mr. Pierpont was born in Litchfield, Connecti- 
eut, on the 6th of April, 1785, and has conse- 
quently just entered upon his sixty-ninth year. 
His ancestors were among the Puritan yeomanry 
of New England, many of whose characteristic 
qualites he has inherited, though softened and lib- 
eralized by the influence of modern culture. His 
great-grandfather, the Rev. James Pierpont, was 
one of the original founders of Yale College, at 
which venerable institution the subject of this 
memoir was graduated in 1804, in a class which 
included many who have since become distin- 
guished in public life. Among the most eminent 
of the pupils at that time, whose early promise 
called forth the flattering predictions of President 
Dwight, was the late John C. Calhoun of South 
Carolina, between whom and Mr. Pierpont a re- 
semblance cannot fail to be detected, in the subtle 
power of analysis and the rare mental indepen- 
dence, as well as in the tall and imposing figure, 
and erectness of carriage, which have always 
marked each of these extraordinary men. 

After leaving Yale College, Mr. Pierpont adopt- 
ed the prevailing custom of New England stu- 
dents, and devoted himself for several years to the 
business of teaching. From 1805 to 1809, he was 
employed as private tutor in the family of Col. 
William Allston, in Charleston, South Carolina, 
His residence at the South was attended with 


many advantages. It introduced him into a new 
sphere of society, in which he made the acquain- 
tance of several of the leading men of that day. 
It developed his taste for political affairs, in which 
he has ever since taken an enlightened interest— 
brought him into connection with practical life, 
which he could not find within the shades of a 
university—and inspired the dignified grace and 
amenity of manners which still make him a centre 
of attraction in the most refined social circles, 
From his early experience as an instructor of 
youth, Mr. Pierpont has been led to cherish a 
warm interest in the subject of education. His 
efficient and valuable services in this behalf will 
long be remembered in the city of Boston, For 
many years he was a member of the School Com- 
mittee,—Publie Board, which in that city com- 
prises the most intelligent and cultivated of her 
chief men, and which is always regarded as a trust 
of distinguished honor and responsibility. He was 
the author of a series of educational works, in the 
department of elocution, which were at once wel- 
comed asa signal improvement on the class-books 
then in use, and which are still among the most 
useful manuals of the kind before the public. 

But to revert to the regular succession of 
events which we have anticipated above. Mr. 
Pierpont returned to Litchfield in 1809, and com- 
menced the study of law in the celebrated law- 
school in that place, then in the full flush of pros- 
perity and renown. In 1811, he was married to 
Miss Mary Sheldon Lord, the daughter of an esti- 
mable citizen of Litchfield, and in the following 
year became a member of the bar in Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts. The practice of law not agree- 
ing with his health, he engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits, and resided a few years in Baltimore, for 
that purpose. But he soon discovered that he had 
no genius for trade. The constant view to personal 
gain required for commercial success, was abhor- 
rent to his disposition. With a native love for the 
creations of fancy, no less than for the study of 
first principles, he could not adapt himself to the 
practical details which are the life of business. 
Shrewd and penetrating to a degree rarely met 
with in the intercourse of life, with a remark- 
able fertility of resources, and great activity of 
temperament, he still found himself destitute of 
the qualities which are in demand “where mer- 
chants most do congregate,” and which insure 
their possessor, at whatever moral or mental sac- 
rifice, the acquisition of wealth. 

At the same time, he was the subject of deep 
religious impressions, without which he would 
have been unfaithful to his Puritan descent. In- 
heriting a warm faith in Christianity, though un- 
able to embrace the ereed of Calvinism in its rig- 
orous orthodox proportions, he had long cherished 
a desire to devote himself to the ministry of the 
Gospel. His want of success in mercantile specu- 
lations enabled him to gratify this wish, and trans- 
ferred him to a sphere of action admirably adapt- 
ed to his tastes as well as his convictions, and in 
which he has since pursued a long career of de- 
cided usefulness and well-merited distinction. Af- 
ter the serious reflection which the importance of 
the occasion required, he determined to enter the 
clerical profession, and became a member of the 
divinity school at Cambridge, in the year 1818. 
His reading on theological subjects had already 
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been copious and accurate. He needed but a 
brief novitiate to qualify him for the sacred office. 
Under the auspices of the genial President of the 
university, the beloved Kirkland, and of the mo- 
dest and learned Professor of Divinity, the vene- 
rable Ware, he made rapid progress in the requi- 
site studies, and within a year from his entrance 
into the school, received an invitation to succeed 
the celebrated Dr. Holley as pastor of the Hollis 
Street Church in Boston. He accepted the call, 
and was ordained in April, 1819. This was a 
conspicuous and brilliant position. His predeces- 
sor, the Rev. Horace Holley, who had consented 
to assume the Presidency of Transylvania College 
in Lexington, Kentucky, was a man of remark- 
able popular gifts, possessing a power of extem- 
poraneous eloquence seldom equalled, with a com- 
manding personal appearance, ard with a bearing 
and manner in society that were equally impres- 
sive and delightful. His fame as a pulpit orator 
had extended far and wide. A large and critical 
congregation had been gathered under his ministry. 
His successor would naturally become the subject 
of trying comparisons. Add to this, he was sur- 
rouaded by associates in the profession, who were 
tinetured with a certain leaven of Massachusetts 
pride and exclusiveness, He was a stranger from 
Connecticut, a graduate of Yale College, with the 
advantage of only one year’s discipline within the 
aristocratic walls of Harvard. Nor had he come 
into the sanctuary through the regular door. His 
previous career asa lawyer and merchant gave 
a taint of illegitimacy to his clerical profession, in 
the dainty nostrils of those with whom precedent 
was cf more consequence than practice. He had, 
moreover, an inconvenient habit of speaking his 
mind on all occasions—of using “perfect plain- 
ness of speech,” when a great:r love of conceal- 
ment would have suggested silence—and of pay- 
ing the least possible deference to an opinion or 
an institution which had only the prestige of an- 
tiquity in its favor. In short, surrounded as he 
was by so many pretentious and plausible images, 
he could not refrain from the audacious work of 
an iconoclast. His course, in this respect, was an 
astonishment to those mock Boanerges, with 
whom “discretion” is always the “better part of 
valor.” 

In spite of these obstacles in his path, Mr. Pier- 
pont soon gained an elevated rank among the 
clergy of Boston. His discourses were replete 
with original thought, clothed in a highly pictu- 
resque and poetic diction. They were often ar- 
gamentative in character, but always relieved by 
ingenious and novel illustrations. Avoiding ina 
great measure abstract and dogmatic themes, they 
dwelt on topics which come home to the “ busi- 
ness and bosoms” of a popular audience. Free 
from the threadbare common-places of the pulpit, 
they attracted attention by their boldness of dis- 
eussion and originality of style. Always earnest, 
decorous, impressive, they sometimes borrowed 
the resources of pungent sarcasm and racy humor. 
Dealing in the broad principles of human nature, 
deriving suggestions from tue current events of 
the day, and delivered with a fervent and kind- 
ling eloquence, they aroused the hearer to reflec- 
tion and inquiry, while they touched the nobler 
sympathies of his heart. No public speaker has 
more thoroughly studied the philosophy of elocu- 
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tion. The charm of his intonations, and the va- 
riety and force of his emphasis, gave a fresh mean- 
ing to his reading of the Scriptures and of sacred 
poetry. In extemporaneous efforts, there has sel- 
dom been his equal, for continuity of thought, 
freedom of language, and pithy and pointed illus- 
tration. 

His poetical temperament added greatly to his 

power as a pulpit orator. His imagination was 
always an active minister in the service of his 
reason. Profuse in beautiful and expressive com- 
parisons, ranging at will through the glories and 
wonders of creation, and susceptible to all the 
phases of human emotion, it arrayed his most 
profound thoughts in a fascinating costume, con- 
cealing the severity of his argument in graceful 
and flowing imagery. Born with an innate genius 
for poetry, he would have attained a brilliant 
fame in that direction, had not his mind been pre- 
occupied with absorbing studies and the wearing 
labors of his profession. As it is, his poetical pro- 
ductions, though limited in number, have a dis- 
tinguished place in American literature. His prin- 
cipal poem, “The Airs of Palestine,” is an admi- 
rable specimen of versification, classical in concep- 
tion and in diction, abounding in pleasing images 
and elevated religious thought. It met with a 
highly favorable reception from the best judges of 
poetry, upon its first appearance, and their deci- 
sion has never been reversed by subsequent read- 
ers. Mr. Pierpont’s numerous smaller pieces, s 1g- 
gested for the most part by occasions of public 
interest, are widely known, and are universally 
popular. Some of them are models of genuine 
lyrical poetry. 
* During his residence in Boston, Mr. Pierpont, 
besides devoting himself zealously to the more 
immediate duties of his profession, took an active 
interest in the progress of science, and in various 
measures for the improvement of society. His 
first acquaintance with Phrenology made him a 
convert to the correctness of its principles. He 
studied it with enthusiasm, and delighted in ex- 
plaining its practical applications. He saw in it 
a powerful auxiliary to the cause of education, 
and of moral and religious truth in general. Nor 
did he hesitate to avail himself of its doctrines for 
the illustration of his pulpit discourses. In this 
way, he often threw a fresh light on difficult pas- 
sages of scripture, and brought down divine truth 
from the cloudy abstractions of the schools into 
living contact with the hearts of the people. 
Upon Spurzheim’s visit to this country in 1832, 
he became his intimate friend, giving him the 
benefit of his influence, his counsels, and his sym- 
pathy, when “a stranger in a strange land.” He 
felt the sudden death of that great philanthropist 
as a deep personal grief. No friend more faithful 
stood around his dying couch. No eye bent over 
his lifeless remains with truer “sorrow wet.” No 
more intelligent or feeling tributes have been 
given to his memory, than those which fell from 
the expressive lips of Mr. Pierpont. 

With the high moral aims which have always 
characterized his career, Mr. Pierpont used his 
clerical influence for the promotion of_social re- 
forme. His labors in behalf of Temperance, Anti- 
Slavery, the Melioration of Prison Discipline, the 
Amendment of the Militia System, and other hu- 
manitary objects, were abundant and effectual. 











He threw himself into these movements with pe- 
culiar energy and indomitable courage. He never 
shrunk from their unpopularity. He had no de- 
sire to “make friends of the mammon of unright- 
eousness.” He uttered his convictions in the 
trumpet-tones’ of religious earnestness. Every 
word told. At length, the persons who throve by 
existing abuses took the alarm. They began to 
quail before the burning eye of the fiery-hearted 
reformer. Low mutterings of dissatisfaction were 
heard, The faces of many old friends were turned 
against him, and their ancient love waxed cold. 
Discontented murmurs were heard “ between the 
porch and the altar,” as the undismayed “man of 
God” lifted up his voice in rebuke of some gigan- 
tic iniquity. It was thought an unpardonable au- 
dacity that a Christian preacher in a Christian 
church should speak so boldly of ‘“ temperance, 
righteousness, and a judgment to come.” But as 
yet, the lurking fire of opposition had not broke 
out into open flame. At this crisis, Mr. Pierpont 
was attacked with a violent fever. His sufferings 
were severe and protracted. At last the disease 
was conquered, but it left him almost a wreck of 
his former self. In 1835, by the advice of his phy- 
sicians, he made a voyage to Europe, extended his 
travels to Constantinople and the ruins of Ephe- 
sus, and returned in about eleven months, with 
renewed energy, to the discharge of his official 
functions. 

Soon after his return, the discontent of those 
who had been aggrieved by his zeal for reform, 
was manifested in open and violent opposition. 
A painful controversy between a portion of the 
parish and the pastor commenced in 1838, which 
continued for seven years, when a dismissal was 
requested by Mr. Pierpont, who had triumphantly 
sustained himself against the charge of his adver- 
saries. 

His conduct in this protracted controversy was 
marked by great energy, determination, and wis- 
dom. He felt that he was not merely contending 
for personal rights, but for a great moral princi- 
ple. The freedom of the pulpit was at stake. A 
blow was struck through him at the right of lib- 
erty of thought and of speech in the public teacher 
of religion. He promptly faced the danger, and 
faced it manfully. Surrounded by timid friends, 
who shrunk from contest, as an evil in itseli—with 
little sympathy from his professional brethren, who 
regarded the peace of a parish as the one thing 
needful—and living in an atmosphere of strong 
conservative proprieties—he was thrown, to a 
great degree, on his own resources, and made “ to 
tread the wine-press alone.” But not for a mo- 
ment did he falter in his course. With equal 
promptness and intrepidity, he met every ma- 
neeuvre of his enemies, until, having fully vindi- 
cated his position, he withdrew from a struggle in 
which a further triumph would have been super- 
fluous. 

The spirit in which he dealt with his antago- 
nists will be perceived from the following extract 
from a reply to the proprietors of the church who 
had communicated to him a vote that they no 
longer wished for his services as pastor: “And 
now, my brethren, as this may possibly be the last 
counsel that, as your minister, I may ever have an 
opportunity to give you, those of you especially, 
who have been most active in disquieting the 








sheep of this Christian fold, by your persecution 
of its shepherd—indulge me, I pray you, in one 
word more of counsel. The time is coming when 
you will thank me for it; thank me the more 
heartily, the more promptly you follow it. De- 
sist—I counsel you to desist, from that part of 
your business which has been the cause of all this 
unhappy controversy ; the cause of your troubles, 
and of my trials and triumph—for I shall be tri- 
umphant at last, Desist from the business that, 
through the poverty of many, has made you rich— 
that has put you into your palaces by driving 
them through hovels and prisons down into the 
gates of the grave. Abandon the business that is 
kindling the fires of hatred upon your own hearth- 
stones, and pouring poison into the veins of your 
children—yea, and of your children’s children, and 
sending the shriek of delirium through their cham- 
bers—the business that is now scourging our good 
land as pestilence and war have never scourged 
it; nay, the busiaess, in prosecuting which you 
are, even now, carrying a curse to all the conti- 
nents of the world, and making our country a 
stench in the nostrils of the nations. I counsel 
you to stay your hands from this work of destrue- 
tion, and wash them of this great iniquity, as 
becomes the disciples of Him who came not to 
destroy men’s lives, but to save them. As His 
disciples, I counsel you no longer to absent your- 
selves from your wonted place of worship, and to 
return to your allegiance to your church and to 
God. Say to your minister, ‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant! you have faithfully done the 
work that you were ordained todo. You have 
neither spared us nor feared us. You have even 
wounded us; but faithful are the wounds of a 
friend. We commend you for your work, and 
charge you to go on with it, that we may meet 
together, and rejoice together in the presence of 
God.’” 

After retiring from the Hollis Street Church, 
Mr. Pierpont became the first pastor of the Unita- 
rian Church in Troy, New York, in 1845, in which 
office he remained for about four years, when he 
accepted a call from the First Congregational 
Church in Medford, Massachusetts, of which dis- 
tinguished and venerable society he is now the 
pastor. 

The leading traits of Mr. Pierpont’s character 
cannot be mistaken, after reading our sketch of 
his biography. It will be seen that in religion, 
he is practical and humane, not abstract and dog- 
matic ; in morals, lofty, pure, and uncompromis- 
ing; in spirit, liberal, aspiring, and free; in 
thought, at once logical, imaginative and original. 
His personal appearance combines dignity and 
elegance. At his advanced age, he is still tall and 
erect as an Indian warrior. His manners are both 
graceful and impressive. His voice has a silvery 
sweetness, with a singular variety of intonation. 
The expression of his face shows the traces of suf- 
fering, but is still more strongly marked by self- 
respect and inward serenity. With uncommon 
activity of temperament, he still exhibits the en- 
ergy and power of endurance of a man in the 
prime of life. During -the last nine months, he 
has appeared before a public audience as a 
preacher and a lecturer more than two hundred 
times, and has travelled over twelve thousand 
miles, 
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We cannot more appropriately close our me- 
moir than with the following remarks from the 
able pen of a contemporary: ‘John Pierpont, 
the preacher and poet, is a man on whose shoul- 
ders the mantle of true genius has fallen. His 
pen is never elegantly feeble. He never gives 
you the glitter of fine words for the gold of pure 
thought. He does not cringe and creep, and bow 
and lisp like a literary fop, but like a brave, hon- 
est, earnest man, as he is, speaks the sentiments 
that are born in his soul. He is an artist, who 
thinks the picture of more consequence than the 
frame. He will not spoil a good thought for the 
purpose of saying a good thing. He loves nature 
more than he fears the critic, and never commits 
infanticide on his ideas, at their birth, for fear 
that they should hereafter be murdered by some 
hypercritical reviewer. The themes selected by 
him are congenial to his heart. Is there a temple 
to be dedicated to the service of God, his muse, 
with harp in hand, stands between the porch and 
the altar. Is there a monument to be erected 
over the dust of departed heroes, he there builds 
a pyramid of verse that will stand when the stones 
shall have fallen in decay. Is there a crisis in the 
eause of reform, when the great heart of humanity 
must speak or break, his words are its throbs, his 
songs its sentiments. 

“No reform poetin America is so great a favor- 
ite among the elite and literati as Mr. Pierpont. 
Perhaps no man in this country receives as many 
invitations to read poetry before lyceums and col- 
leges ashe. At Harvard and New Haven, and 
every other place where genius is appreciated, he 
is welcome. Notwithstanding this fact, Godey 
and Graham, and other lords in the kingdom of 
magazinedom, never employ his pen. ‘The best 
effusions of his classical quill are found in the re- 
form journals; for he does not deem it beneath 
his dignity to contribute to the columns of the 
papers that are not fashionable and popular. | 

“ Pierpont is ‘emphatically the Temperance poet. 
See him standing in that magnificent music hall, 
reading his poem before the members of the Mer- 
cantile Library Society. He is straight as a palm- 
tree fanned by the ‘airs of Palestine’—his snow- 
white hair looks like a halo of glory about his 
head, and the rosy glow of health upon his face 
shows that his heart can never grow old. Few 
men of years (he is upwards of sixty) have been 
young so long as he; few men of his age are so 
young as he is now. He always dresses neatly, 
and has an .air of military compactness—looks 
well in the street or on the platform. His eyes 
are blue and brilliant; forehead stamped with 
the lines of intellectual superiority; sanguine, 
nervous. In any audience he would be singled 
out asa leader. Asa speaker, he is always inte- 
resting—often eloquent. There is a rich vein of 
poetry running through his sermons and speeches, 
which enhance the value of his efforts. While 
speaking, he stands erect, and has a habit of 
shaking his hand, with his forefinger extended, 
when he is earnestly emphatic on any particular 
subject under discussion, at the same time moving 
his head, while his eyes flash as though he was 
shaking stars out of his forehead.” 
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JULY—WORK TO BE DONE. 


BY H.-C. VAIL. 


Tue farmer now begins to reap some reward for 
honest toil; the results of his spring’s labor are just 
assuming a tangible form in the harvest of grain and 
grass, which commences in the latter part of June 
with clover, and the early part of this month with 
orchard-grass, timothy, wheat, rye, &c. 

A great variety of opinions exist as to the proper 
time for cutting wheat. The following from the Rural 
New Yorker—a paper of deservedly high reputation— 
accords with our experience in wheat growing : 

“‘Yixperiments, careful and repeated,—the true 
touchstone of all theories—have solved the question of 
the period of cutting grain, in favor of early harvest- 
ing. ‘Don’t delay this,’ says the American Farmer, 
‘until the grain is either ripe or dead ripe, but cut a 
week or ten days before it is either the one or the 
other” As soon as the straw immediately below the 
head turns yellow—becoming hard and dry two or 
three inches in length,—no more nourishment can be 
received from the root, and for several reasons the 
sooner it is harvested the better. Professor Norton, 
who justly ranks among the ablest agricultural chem- 
ists, Says: 

“« The time of cutting grain very sensibly affects the 
proportion of flour and bran yielded by samples of it. 
Careful experiments have shown, with regard to 
wheat, that when cut from ten to fourteen days before 
it is fully ripe, the grain not only weighs heavier, but 
measures more: it is positively better in quality, pro- 
ducing a larger proportion of fine flour to the bushel. 
When the grain is in the milk, there is but little woody 
fibre ; nearly everything is starch, gluten, sugar, &., 
with a large per centage of water. If cut ten or twelve 
days before full ripeness, the proportion of woody fibre 
is still small; but as the grain ripens, the thickness of 
the skin rapidly increases; woody fibre being formed 
at the expense of the starch and sugar; these must ob- 
viously diminish in @ corresponding degree, the qua- 
lity of the grain being of course injured. The same 
thing is true as to all the other grains.’ 

‘* Tf ‘these things be so,’ of which there can be no 
doubt, this is truly an important matter in this large 
wheat-growing region. Ifgrain cut two weeks before 
itis fully ripe will produce fifteen per cent. more flour, 
and fourteen per cent. greater weight of straw—both 
of a superior quality—in the aggregate, an important 
difference in product would result to the country from 
early harvesting. Every experiment, of which we 
have seen any account, proves unmistakably that such 
is the fact. 

*¢ Por seed, itis thought that wheat should be suffer- 
ed to stand until ripe. This is undoubtedly true, for 
all know that mature and perfect seed is necessary to 
produce healthy and vigorous plants. But this can be 
easily managed, by selecting a portion of the field to 
stand until the remainder of the harvest is completed.” 

In addition to these remarks, we would recommend 
the use of a machine reaper for harvesting grain and 
cutting grass. F 

Great losses sometimes occur from the slow progress 
of cutting by hand, while, if a machine be used, the 
field may be cut at once and placed in a safe condi- 


tion. 

These reapers are so constructed, as to be easily con- 
yerted into a mowing machine for cutting grasses. 
They perform this operation equally as wellas that of 


reaping grain. 


Orchard grass should be cut while in flower. It is 
more tender, and will make better hay than when cut 
later. Timothy grass never should be cut until the seed 
has formed, and about the same rule may be applied 
as to grain crops. If left longer it will become tough 
and wiry, the starch, &c., will become changed in part 
to woody fibre, and of course is less nutritious than 
when cut at the proper season. 


Clover should be mown closely to the ground, and 
the after growth will be more rapid and even than if 
cut irregularly. The season when clover has passed 
the point of full bloom, and the blossoms are slightly 
tinged with brown, seems to be the most proper period 
for cutting. The usual method of stirring out the 


- green clover to the powerful influence of the June or 


July sun should beentirely abandoned. By this process 
the Jeaves are immediately dried up and lose their 
sweetness. Clover hay made in this way proves inju- 
rious to animalsfeduponit. Thisis more particularly 
noticed in horses troubled with heaves. The practice 
of some farmers is to follow the mowers—if the grass 
be dry—and lay up the clover in small heaps to remain 
so for two days to wilt, when they are turned over, 
aired, doubled, and then allowed to stand another day, 
turned up to the sun and air,and when freed from 
moisture carted into the barn. As stored, it is usual to 
add from eight to twenty quarts of salt perton. Some 
use no salt, but place a layer of straw alternately with 
a layer of clover, thus allowing them to stow it away 
in a fresh state. The use of too much salt is injurious 
to stocks. Its tendency when usedin large quantities 
is to purge the animal. This causes them to devour 
an inordinate quantity of food, with but slight benefit. 
Six to eight quarts of salt is an abundant supply for 
each ton of hay. 

Timothy and other grasses are sometimes cured by 
merely exposing them to the sun byspreading, or allow- 
ing it to lay in the swath a day or two, butitis a much 
better practice to throw it into snug cocks after the su- 
perabondant moisture is dried off by exposure to sun 
and wind. Hay well made in cocks is much more 
valuable than when cured in any other way. It re- 
tains its sweetness better, and will keep longer ina 
good state in the mow. Hay which has been properly 
cured will come out in the spring with a fresh green 
appearance, while that not so cured will have become 
mouldy and totally unfit to feed to stock. Let the 
motto be, ‘“‘ what is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well,”’ and your animals will not suffer from the use of 
poorly prepared provender. 

Do not delay sowing buckwheat, for fear of early 
frosts. Although we have raised our heaviest crop of 
buckwheat, in the latitude of New York, when sown 
as late as the 20th of July—yet it is not advisable to 
wait longer than from the 5th to the 10th,—and it is 
usually sown much earlier north of New York to pro- 
duce a crop for harvesting. 

Our remarks in the last Number, in regard to plough- 
ing in this crop, will be found to repay perusal, andin 
addition to these we would state that the roots of the 
buckwheat take up the inorganic matter of the sub- 
soil, and when ploughed under it is deposited in the 
surface soil in a soluble state, so as to be readily avail- 
able to future crops. 

The planting of Ruta-Baga turnips was mentioned 
in our last, and we hope that every farmer will sow 
some for the benefit of his stock as well as of his pocket. 
Those who have not sown previously, should do so at 
once—north of the latitude of New York, the white 
Globe turnip may be sown when too late for Ruta- 
Bagas. 


Ruta-Bagas are usually sown in drills, by the aid of 
a machine, at a distance of eighteen to twenty-seven 
inches apart, in good soil, and well supplied with some 
good preparation of bones. Turnips grown by the aid 
of bones in any soluble form are said to be worth, in 
actual practice, twice what they are when raised by 
the use of ordinary manures. The ‘‘improved super- 
phosphate of lime,” manufactured under the direction 
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of Professor J. J. Mapes, is the best preparation we 
know of for Ruta-Baga or other turnips. The soil for 
this crop should be deeply stirred, and if at allinclined 
to be wet should be under-drained. Farmers have mis- 
taken notions in regard to the length of the roots of 
turnips. William Cobbett remarks that he has known 
them five feet in length, while a writer in a late num- 
ber of an English publication says that a tile drain 
three and a half feet under the surface of the soil was 
completely clogged by the roots of a turnip crop. 
The Ruta-Baga is sometimes attacked by insects and 
completely destroyed. This is not so apt to occur 
when the sowings are made late. Inall cases sow two 
or three times the amount of seed necessary to make 
them the right distance apart for growing a fair crop. 

If the young plants should be attacked, dust them 
with pulverized quicklime, while damp with a dew or 
rain. 

The cultivation of the Ruta-Baga should be entirely 
flat, and the stirring of the soil should be frequent. 
This is accomplished by means of a push hoe in garden 
culture, or a good cultivator inthe field. The cultiva- 
tor used for this purpose should be that with curved 
side-bars ; in this the teeth are made to travel in paral- 
lel lines, which of course runs more steadily than 
those with the teeth pointing toward the clevis. 

Sowings of corn for soiling should be continued as 
directed in our last. 

Millet may be sown in the very early part of the 
month. On this subject the American Farmer says, 
“This grass may be sown upto the tenth of this 
month—for hay or for feeding green. It is most ex- 
cellent for forage. If three pecks per acre is sown in 
a rich loam, well manured, well ploughed, thoroughly 
harrowed, it will give as much green food as almost 
anything else, and be fit to cut in six weeks.” 

Keep all crops clear of weeds, and stir the soil as 
often as possible. Destroy all weeds, and add to com- 
post heap, to return to the soil what they have extract- 
ed from it. You will find it to your advantage to make 
a rule never to allow weeds room to grow onany part 
of your farm. The place they occupy may be used to 
better advantage,and most certainly to more profit by 
other crops. 

It is recommended that a trough, smeared with tar 
and coated with salt, be placed where it will be easy of 
access by sheep. It is said to prevent the attacks of 
the fly. 

Lands of a very wet character should be under-drain- 
ed at this season of the year, and if properly done they 
will be ready for subsoil ploughing at the next season 
of preparation for crops. 

Get out, muck, and prepare it for winter composting. 
Remove river and creek deposit when charged with 
vegetable matters. As carted up to the sheds to be 
convenient for composting, add four bushels of the 
salt and lime mixture to each half cord, to decompose 
it and prepare it for absorbing the gases which are 
given off by decomposing manures. This salt andlime 
mixture is prepared as follows :—Take three bushels of 
hot lime, fresh from the kiln, and slake it by the water 
in which you have dissolved one bushel of salt. 

The salt is composed of chlorine and soda, and when 
coming in contact with the lime, the chlorine of the 
salt combines with the lime, forming chloride of lime, 
_ while the soda is left free to take on carbonic acid 
from the atmosphere, and form carbonate of soda. 

This compound hastens the decay of organic matter, 
and produces carbon as surely as if burned in a confined 
vessel. 

All manures should be saved carefully, and compost- 
ed with this prepared material, as recommended ia our 
last. 

Attend to ploughing lands intended for fall crops, so 
that you may have ample time to replough before sow- 
ing the grain. 

Plums and cherries and stone fruits may be budded 
earlier than pears and apples. Whenever the bark 
separates freely from the stock of the tree, which is in 





July or very early in August, is the proper time for 
budding. For more particular directions see Down- 
ing’s ‘‘ Fruits and Fruit Trees of America.’ ”’ 
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THE VILLAGE OF HUMDRUM. 


BY THEODORE PARKER, 


— 


Man is still in bondage to the elements; and — 


since the beastly maxim is even now prevalent, 
that the strong should take care of themselves, 
and use the weak as their tools, though to the ma- 
nifest injury of the weak,—the use of machinery 
has hitherto been but a trifling boon in compari- 
son with what it may be. In the village of Hum- 
drum, its thousand able-bodied men and women, 
without machinery, and having no intercourse 
with the rest of the world, must work fourteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, that they may all 
be housed, fed and clothed, warmed, instructed, 
and made happy. Some ingenious hands invent 
water-mills, which saw, plane, thrash, grind, spin, 
weave, and do many other things, so that these 
thousand people need work but five hours in the 
day to obtain the result of fourteen by the old 
process. Here, then, a vast amount of time—nine 
hours in the day—is set free from toil. It may 
be spent in study, social improvement, the pursuit 
of a favorite art, and leave room for amusement 
also. But the longest heads at Humdrum have 
not Christian, but only selfish hearts beating in 
their bosoms and sending life into the. brain. So 
these calculators think the men of Humdrum shall 
work fourteen hours a day as before. “It would 
be dangerous,” say they, “to set fire to so much 
time. The deluded creatures would soon learn to 
lie and steal], and would speedily end by eating 
one another up. It would not be Christian to 
leave them to this fate. Leisure is very good to 
us, but would be ruinous to them.” So the wise 
men of Humdrum persuaded their neighbors to 
work the old fourteen hours. More is produced 
than is consumed; so they send off the superflui- 
ties of the village, and in return bring back tea 
and porcelain, rich wines and showy gewgaws, 
and contemptible fashions that change every 
month, The strong-headed men grow rich and 
live in palaces; their daughters do not work, nor 
their sons dirty their hands. They fare sumptu- 
ously every day—are clothed in purple and fine 
linen, Meanwhile, the common people of Hum- 
drum work as long as before the machines were 
invented, anda little harder. They are also blest 
by the ‘Improvements.’ The young women have 
red ribbons on their bonnets, Krench gloves on 
their hands, shawls of India on their shoulders, 
and ‘tinkling ornaments’ in their ears. The young 
man of Humdrum is better off than his’ father, 
who fought through the Revolution, for he wears a 
beaver hat and a coat of English cloth, and has a 
Birmingham knife and a watch in his pocket. 
When he marries, he will buy red curtains to his 
windows and a showy mirror to hang on his wall. 

For these valuable considerations he parts with 
the nine hours a day whiéh machinery has saved ; 
but has no more bread than before. For these 


blessings he will make his body a slave, and leave 
his mind all uncultivated. He is content to grow 
up abody—nothing but a body; so that if you 
look therein for his Understanding, Imagination, 
Reason, you will find them like three grains of 
wheat in three bushels of chaff; you shall seek 
them all the day before you find them, and at 
last they are not worth your search. At Hum- 
drum nature begins to revolt at the factitious in- 
eyuality of condition, and thinks it scarce right 
that bread should come fastest into hands that add 
nothing to the general stock. So, many grow 
restless, and a few pilfer. In aruder state, crimes 
are few—the result of violent passions. At Hum- 
drum they are numerous; the result of want, in- 
dolence, or neglected education; they are in a 
great measure crimes against property. 

To remedy this new and unnatural evil, there 
rises a court-house and a jail, which must be paid 
for in work; then judges and lawyers and jailers 
are needed likewise, in this artificial state, and 
add to the common burden. The old Athenians 
sent yearly seven beautiful youths and virgins as 
a tribute to the Monitaur. The wise men of Hum- 
drum shut up in a jail a large number, a sacrifice 
to the spirit of modern cupidity; unfortunate 
wretches, who were the victims and foes of socie- 
ty; men so weak in head or heart, that their bad 
character was formed for them, through circum- 
stances, far more than it was formed by them 
through their own free will. Still further, 
the men who violate the law of the body, 
using the mouth much and the band little, or in 
the opposite way, soon find nature taking ven- 
geance for the offence. 

Then unnatural remedies must oppose the arti- 
ficial disease. In the old time, every sickly dunce 
was cured with motherwort and tansy, which 
grew by the road-side, suited all complaints, and 
was administered by every mother in the village. 
Noy Humdrum has its ‘medical faculty,’ with 
their conflicting systems, homeeopathie and allopa- 
thic, but no more health than before. Thus the 
burden is increased to little purpose. 

The strong men of Humdrum have grown rich 
and become educated. If one of the laboring 
men is stronger than his fellows, he also will be- 
come rich, and educate his children. He becomes 
rich not by his own work, but by using the hands 
of others, whom his cunning overreaches ; yet he 
is not more avaricious than they.. He has perhaps 
the average share of selfishness, So he gets and 
saves, and takes care of himself—a part of their 
duty which the strong have always known how to 
perform; though the more difficult, how to take 
care of others, to think for them and help them to 
think for themselves, they have yet to learn, at 
least to practise. Alas! we are still in bondage 
to the elements; and so long as the two enlight- 
ened nations of the earth, England and America, 
insist on weaving the garments for all the rest of 
the world, not because they would clothe the na- 
ked, but that their strong men might live in fine 
houses, wear gay apparel, dine on costly food, and 
their mouths be served by other men’s hands—we 
must expect that seven-tenths of mankind will be 
degraded, and will hug their chains and count ma- 
chinery an evil. Is not the only remedy for all 
the evils at Humdrum in the Christian idea of 
wealth and the Christian idea of work? ' 
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EARTH IS NOT OLD. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 





Yes, there is progress in the spheres— 
The glorious Earth is young ; 

The seed has lain six thousand years, 
The tender shoots have sprung. 


She is not old, but young and fair, 
‘And marching to her prime : 

Her teeming bosom yet shall bear 
The harvest of her time. 


And generations, thought endued, 
Each wiser than the last, 

Shall crowd, in one short year, the good 
Of centuries of the past ;— 


Shall, living, aid by loving deeds 
The truths for which we pine, 
And, dying, sow the fruitful seeds 

Of progress more divine. 


The struggle, long and sorely fought, 
Embittered as it spread, 

For simplest rights—free hand, free thought, 
And sustenance of bread : 


The struggle of the righteous weak 
Against the unrighteous strong, 

Of Justice firm, though mild and meek, 
Against oppressive wrong— 


Draws on and must be ended yet— 
It ripens to its hour ; 

The mighty combatants have met, 
And Truth has challenged Power. 


Young Earth! her sad six thousand years, 
Now passing swift away, 

Are but her infancy of tears— 
The dawn before the day. 


—_—___ 2+ + & > 


GOOD NIGHT. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 
Goon night! 
Be thy cares forgotten quite ! 
Day approaches to its close ; 
Weary nature seeks repose : — 
Till the morning dawn in light, 
Good night ! 


Go to rest, + 
Close thine eyes in slumber blest : 
Now ’tis still and tranquil all ; 
Hear we but the watchman’s call, 
And the night is still and blest. 


Go to rest ! KORNER. 


Orv Bacnetors.—Unproductive consumers ; scissors with 
but one blade ; beaux without fiddles ; irregular substan- 
tives, always in the singular number and objective case ; un- 
ruly scholars, who, when told to conjugate, always decline; 
their only recommendation is that, like the Shakers, they 
take no pains to perpetuate their own dismal fraternity. 


_—_— 


Very SENSIBLE.—It was remarked by an intelligent old 
farmer,—‘‘I would rather be taxed for the education of 
the boy, than the ignorance of the man ; for the one or the 
other I am compelled to be.”’ : 


—_—— 


RRADING AND THINKING.—You may glean knowledge by 
reading, but you must separate the chaff from the wheat by 


Miscellany, 


Philadelphia, May 9, 1853. 

ARTHUR SPRING— PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION. — MESSRS. 
FOWLERS AND WELLS :—Since sending you the Phrenological 
sketch of Arthur Spring for your June number, I have 
(through the kindness of our District Attorney, Mr. Reed) 
had access to him in his cell, and made.a thorough exami- 
nation, the result of which I give you as follows : 

It may be well to state, first, that the drawing by Kramer 
is strikingly correct, with the single exception that it is not 
sufficiently elongated in the region of Self-Esteem. The cir- 
cumference-measure of his head is 21 1-2 inches, with the 
base of the brain greatly preponderating over his coronal or 
moral region. He is thirty-eight years of age, appears to enjoy 
good health, and manifests the most obdurate indifference 
to his present situation that can possibly be imagined (he is 
now under sentence of death, and is to be hanged on the 
10th day of June). He uses the most cunning arguments 
that the circumstances will admit of, to prove that he is an 
innocent man, and in all his conversations, does his utmost 
to fasten the guilt upon his son, who testified against him. 
He wished to have it recorded as his dying words before 
God and those present, ‘‘that he had never wronged any 
one ; that he had never stolen anything ; that he had never 
committed murder ; that he had never been drunken ; and 
that the worst company he had ever been in was with his 
own son. His vital apparatus is good. His hair, which is 
very curly, borders on the red ; is large-boned, very round- 
shouldered, and has a physical organization, as a whole, 
which may properly be denominated of a marked, sanguine- 
bilious temperament. 








ARTHUR SPRING. 


FACIAL MEASUREMENTS. 


From the meatus auditorius to the end of his nose (on a 


flat surface), . . = : 5 1-2 inches. 
‘eyebrow to chin, : ° 53-4 ‘ 
‘Superior margin of the forehead to chin, 71-2 “ 


“chin to Self-Esteem, . c : TOTO ott 
“¢  Eventuality to occipital spine, . 5 8 <e 
CEREBRAL MEASUREMENTS (oval). 

“¢ meatus auditorius to Eventuality, spp yaa 
Ll bage “Benevolence, . 5 ue 
a ee ‘« Firmness, 638-4 ¢ 
6 i. ‘¢ Self-Esteem, . 7 es 
se Ui. “ Philoprogenitiveness, 51-2 ‘ 
<e C3 ‘¢ Amativeness, Oe 1h 
Breadth of head at Destructiveness, . . 618 “ 

ae Ui Secretiveness, > . Ory 
“ se Cautiousness, : . Ce Zier te 
“ “+ Ideality, . : ‘ 4 6 


SIZE OF THE INDIVIDUAL ORGANS, 
Amativeness, . . 6 Constructiveness, . 4 
Philoprogenitiveness, 4 Ideality, spemiecte. s 
Adhesiveness, . . 3 + JImitation,. . .. 4 
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Inhabitiveness, 5 Mirthfulness,. . . 4 to 5 
Continuity, 5 + Individuality, . . 6 
Combativeness, . 5 + POL, eee alone seo LOO 
Destructiveness, . 6 + size; - 6 
Alimentiveness, . 6 to FWeilght,  *. a . 4 
Acquisitiveness, . 6 Colors. ys + a eet 
Secretiveness, . 6 Ordetan a sits mee aoe = 
Cautiousness,. . . 6 Calculation, On Uae 
Approbativeness, , 6 Locality, . . - 56 
Self-Esteem, . . . 6 + 7|Eventuality,. . . 4 to5 
Mrminessses tow 6 6 to 7 | Lime, fs). . 5 
Conscientiousness, . 4 Toney. aerate a A 
Hopes. set oohett oF Language, .. . 5 to6 
Spirituality, . . . —4|Causality, .. 4 
Veneration, . .. 3 + Comparison, oo A 
Benevolence,. . . 3 + 





One-IDEAISsM.—It has been said by those not friendly to 
Phrenology, that its advocates are narrow-minded and 
given to etclusiveness. To refute such a charge, it is only 
necessary to refer to the acts and lives of those who have 
been, and are now, engaged most zealously in the dissemin- 
ation of Phrenology. 


Dr. GALL was a thoroughly educated man. Besides his 
Phrenological investigations, he had the largest experience 
in all the various interests and phases of life. In short, he 
was one of the most attentive students of nature, and thor- 
oughly versed in all the sciences. Think you, Hm had but 
“ One Idea ??? 


Dr. SPURZHEIM was educated at one of the most eminent 
institutions in Europe. He enjoyed every facility for obtain- 
ing all the knowledge imparted by the most distinguished 
»  fessors of the age. He was alsoa devoted student, and 
gained, for his varied acquirements, the admiration of 
all who knew him. Had he but ‘“ One Idea ?”’ 


GEORGE Compe, ‘the living Phrenological Champion 
of Europe,’’? was also thoroughly educated in the me- 
tropolis of Scotland—EpInBurGH, and before making the 
acquaintance of the illustrious Spurzheim — whose 
pupil he afterwards became—he had already become 
a distinguished Lawyer. But when he became ac- 
quainted with the New Science of Phrenology, he felt 
himself ‘‘ called upon’? to aid in making it known to 
the world. Our readers need not be reminded of the 
Phrenological labors of George Combe. It is enough 
to say that HE is the AurHoR of the ‘‘ CONSTITUTION 
OF MAN.’ Is hea man of “One Idea ??’ 

Tur FowLers—who are they? [This is written and 
published without their knowledge by an assistant.] 
Men broughtup to hard service. First, ‘“‘in the corn- 
field and at the plough,” then in the school-room. 
Dependent upon their own resources, they first labor 
to earn the means wherewith to pay for their own 
schooling ; then teach and study alternately, until 
they complete their education, and arrive at man- 
hood ; thus passing through the various ‘‘strata”’? of 
society, taking new lessons at every step, studying 
the manners, customs, and habits of MEN, WoMEN and 
CHILDREN. Then they devote themselves earnestly to the 
NOBLEST study of all, PHRENOLOGY, travelling exten- 
sively, coming in contact daily with all these varieties 
of mind and dis} osition, sane and insane, with reople 
from all nations and tribes, with animals from every where, 
whose nature and habits it is their business to find out. 
Think you these are men of ‘“ One Idea?” 


The fact is palpable. There is no other calling among 
men, whereby a more general and extensive knowledge of the 
world may be obtained, than in the studies and practice of 
the Phrenologist. Instead of ‘contracting’? his views, it 
opens up the WORLD, and expands even a small mind to a 
respectable magnitude. In the pursuit of special callings 
and professions, it is supposed to be enough to be competent 
in that particular thing. In the ministry, a man is not ex- 
pected to acquaint himself with the various ‘ religions of 
the world,’’ but only one system. If he interprets the Scrip- 
tures, or the Koran, according to his creed, no more is ex- 
pected. If a physician, he ranks himself with one or the 
other of the conflicting classes, with different modes of prac- 
tice, and gives large or small doses, or no doses at all, ac- 
cording to his creed. If a politician, he seeks office, and is 
expected to favor his party, and administer the laws ac- 
cording to his creed, be it Free-soil, Whig, or Democratic— 
a Monarchy or & Republic. 


Thus we may go through with all the other pursuits, avo- 
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cations, and occupations of man, and we find none, no, not 
one, so general, and comprehensive, as that of the PHRENOL- 
ocist. Are we, then, ‘‘ narrow-minded,’”? and with but 
“One Idea ?”? 


A New Proposat For Cruss.—iIn many sparsely 
settled towns it is hardly possible for our friends and 
co-workers to obtain fifty or a hundred subscribers to 
either of our Journats. Whereas, if they were per- 
mitted to obtain sucscribers for ALL THREE JOURNALS, 
at club prices, it would lessen their labor, and at the 
same time, enable them to obtain a club of 50 or 100 
within the limits of a country post-office. We have, 
therefore, concluded to make the following liberal 
offer :— 

For Two Dotiars—A copy of THe WatTER-CurE 
JournaL, THe PHrenoLtogicaL JourNnaL, and THE 
SrupeEnrT, will be sent one year. 

For Five Dottars—Two copies of each will be 
sent. 

For Erient Dottars—Thiee copies of each; and 

For Tren DoLLars—six copies of each, or twenty 
copies of either one. 

For Twenty Dotiars—Forty copies will be sent, 
and the worth of two dollars in books. 

For Tuirty DotLars—Sixty copies, and three dol- 
larsin books. 

For Forry Dottars—Eighty copies of Journals, 
and four dollars in books. 

For Firry Dottars—One hundred copies of Jour- 
nals, and five dollars in books; and any additional 
number at the same rates. 

The books may be selected from the extensive cata- 
logue published at the office of this Journal, and sent 
by mail or express, as desired. 

We know many will avail themselves of these liberal 
terms, and place a copy of one, or each of these Jour- 
nals, into the hands of every family in their vicinity. 
A little time, and a few kind and truthful words, will 
generally sufiice to convince a neighbor of the utility 
of these publications, and of the economy which their 
introduction would secure. Onthese points present 
readers may speak quite as earnestly and zealously as 
ourselves ; and we cheerfully leave the work, or the 
pleasure of extending their circulation, in their hands. 


Horace GrReEtEy.—In the year 1830 and 1831, he worked 
as an apprentice in a printing office in Erie, Pa., for fifty 
dollars a year ; out of that sum he saved enough to buy his 
father a yoke of steers—$25 or $30—clothed himself, and 
laid by what paid his expenses to New York. His father at 
that time was very poor, living on a small piece of rugged 
hemlock land, near the line of Crawford co., Pa., and Cha- 
tauque county, N. Y. The whole of the worldly gear of 
Horace, when he started for the city to make his fortune, 
might be summed up in a short schedule—a suit of blue cot- 
ton jeans, two brown shirts, chip hat and brogans, and less 
than five dollars in money.—Madison Argus. 


And now, at this moment, he is wielding an influence 
greater perhaps than any other man in America. He is the 
Editor-in-Chief of The New York Tribune. Mr. Greeley is a 
mode] worker, temperate, economical, industrious, and a 
ready writer. He will make a mark upon the world, and be 
numbered among the leading spirits of the NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 

ee his Portrait and Phrenological developments in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 1847. 


ANIMAL PHRENOLOGY.—I see in your April number several 
heads af horses, by Lavater, and one of them, No. 5, is as 
exact a copy of the head of a horse now in my possession 
as could have been made, had Lavater owned and drove 
said horse as long as Ihave. The characteristics of the 
head given in your JOURNAL are true in every respect. He 
is a light gray, almost white. He is a noble-looking horse, 
carries himself loftily, holds his head well up, arches his 
neck, and is ready to jump at anything or nothing that he 
sees or fancies he sees. When I use him myself, he is kind 
and perfectly gentle ; but with another driver, he is skittish, 
fearful, fretful, easily excited, will kick if struck with a 
whip. Ican use him very hard all day, and turn him out 
at night, he will run and play with apparently as much 
relish as ‘‘ all were nothing he had done by’”’ day. 

Iam a votary of Phrenology, and take a very deep inte- 
rest in the progress of the master science, and can trace the 
truths evident in my every-day walk, both on the craniums 


of the animal man, and upon the less developed links of na- 
ture’s great chain. I make it my principal study to find 
what peculiar combinations of organs actuate this man to 
do this thing, or that man to pursue an entirely different 
course. My sphere is of necessity very limited. Yet Ican 
find enough to speculate on, and asI have never had any 
opportunity of studying the science save through the co- 
lumns of the JournaL, which I have taken since 1848, I 
can only judge of the generals, leaving those subtler work- 
ings of the brain to experience and a more enlightened 
intellect than my own. [Sonora, California. J. 8. 


Curnts af the Manth. 
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Taz DreLomatic APPOINTMENTS.—The following appoint- 
ments by the President have been announced : 

Minister Plenipotentiary to Great Britain, James Buchanan, 
of Pennsylvania ; Secretary of Legation, John Appleton, of 
Maine. 

To Spain—Pierre Soule, of Louisiana. 

To Russia—Thomas H. Seymour, of Conn. 

To Mexico—James Gadsden, of South Carolina ; Secre- 
tary of Legation, John Crips, of California. 

To Russia-——Peter D. Vroom, of New Jersey. 

To Central America—Solon Borland, of Arkansas ; Secre- 
tary of Legation, Frederick A. Belier, of Pennsylvania. 

To Brazii—Wm. Trousdale, of Tennessee. 

To Chili—Samuel Medary, Ohio. 

Peru—John R. Clay, late Charge d’Affaires in Peru, and 
formerly Secretary of Legation in Russia and Austria. 

Minister Resident in Switzerland—Theodore 8, Fay, long 
Secretary of Legation at Berlin. 


Stavery mn CatrrorniA.—A bill has been introduced into 
the California Legislature, having for its object the enslave- 
ment of the Indians of that State, by having them bound 
out for any given number of years, to serve such white men 
as will give the required security for their maintenance and 
support. 

Tae Prorre’s Correcr.—The Trustees named in the Legis- 
lative act incorporating this College held their first meeting 
at Owego, Tioga Co., on Wednesday, May 25, and elected 
D. C. McCatium, of Owego, President, J. Wynkoop, of 
Chemung, Vice-President ; Tracy Morean, of Binghamton 
(Cashier of the Brome Co. Bank), Treasurer; HARRISON 
Howarp, of Lockport, Secretary and General Agent. Ar- 
rangements were made for an appeal through the Public 
Press to the friends of Practical Education throughout the 
State for subscriptions to the stock, and strong hopes were 
expressed that the success of such appeal would enable the 
Trustees to call. a Stockholder’s meeting preparatory to the 
location of the College before the close of the year. So far 
as the plan has been commended to the Laboring Class and 
those allied to them by birth, training and sympathy, it has 
met with unbroken favor. The General Agent solicits com- 
munications and suggestions from all who are interested in 
the idea, and will gladly send a pamphlet containing the 
act of incorporation and an outline of the course of Study 
and Labor contemplated to each person whose name may 
be forwarded him for the purpose. 


_— 


Woman’s Ricuts MovEemMentT.—A petition has been present- 
ed to the Massachusetts Convention, for revising the consti- 
tution, praying that women may be allowed to vote on the 
amendments of the constitution. Several distinguished ad- 
vocates of Woman’s Rights have appeared before the com- 
mittee to whom the petition was referred, and eloquently 
defended the proposed measure. The Rev. Theodore Parker 
aptly said, among other admirable remarks, 


“Social government is yet in its infancy. Many experi- 


ments must yet be made, many of which will fail, but the 
idea tiff we have yet attained perfection, is fallacious. 
Heretofore, in the State, has been incorporated intellectual 
and muscular strength ; the petitioners ask to have it made 
still more perfect by adding a new productive power, which 
shall increase its wealth intellectually and physically, as 
did the emancipation of labor in England, the wealth and 
power of that country. The emancipation of woman from 
her trammels is the emancipation of half the world. If the 
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thick manly hand can be* taken from her head, she will 
s00on demonstrate that she is not the inferior of man.”? 

He spoke here in behalf of the five hundred thousand 
women of Massachusetts asking for Justice, and he asked 
for it also in behalf of the male sex, to whose advantage it 
would redound. For his part, he was amazed that men can 
sit in justice on and try a woman ; the judge male, the jury 
male, the officers male and the lawyers male. If he wasa 
juryman, and a woman was to be tried, he should be dis- 
posed to ask the Court to allow his mother and sister to come 
and sit by his side and counsel him in the matter ; in his 
view it was wholly impossible for a woman in such a case 
to receive justice, and injustice in the end goes back to those 
who do it. 

Woman’s Tempmrance Convention.—The annual meeting 
of the Women’s New York State Temperance Society took 
place in Rochester, on Wednesday, June Ist. 

Mrs. Elizabeth C. Stanton, of Seneca Falls, President of 
the Society, read the annual address, a production of great 
ability, feeling and force. She gave the following state- 
ment of the operations of the Society : 

Our experience thus far as a society has been most en- 
couraging. We number over two thousand members. We 
have four agents, who have travelled in various parts of the 
State, and Ineed not say, what is well known to all present, 
that their labors thus far have given entire satisfaction to 
the society and the public. I was surprised and rejoiced to 
find that women, without the least preparation or experience, 
who had never raised their voices in public, one year ago, 
should with so much self-reliance, dignity and force enter 
at once such a field of labor, and so ablysperform the work. 
In the metropolis of our country, in the capital of our State 
—before our Legislature, and in the country school-house, 
they have been alike earnest and faithful to the truth. In 


~ behalf of our society I thank you for your unwearied labors 


during the past year. In the name of humanity, I bid you 

go on and devote yourselves humbly to the cause you have 

espoused. The noble of your sex everywhere rejoice in 

your success, and feelin themselves a new impulse to struggle 
upward and onward, and the deep, thorough, silent grati- 
tude that ascends to Heaven from the wretched outcast, the 
wives, the mothers and the daughters of the brutal drunk- 
ards, is well known to all who have listened to their tales 
of woe, their bitter experience, the dark, sad passages of 
their tragic lives. ; 

A Marne Woman ELkcreD TO Orrice.—The Eastern District, 
in Lincoln County, has chosen a lady for Register of Deeds, 
in place of Hezekiah Coombs, deceased, over Sylvester, the 
reguiar Democratic candidate, and the redoubtable ‘ Mr. 
Scattering.’? The returns show the ‘election of Miss OLivz 
Ross, of Thomaston, formerly an assistant to Mr. Coombs. 

RAILROAD TO THE Pacisic.—We learn from Washington that 
there is delay in organizing the several parties for the sur- 
vey of the various proposed railroad routes to the Pacific. 
Congress appropriated $50,000 at their last session for the 
survey of three routes, to be selected by the President. It 
was a condition of the appropriation that the surveys should 
be made and c@mpleted this season, so that the Reports 
upon the several routes could be made to Congress by Feb- 
ruary next. It now appears that Major Stevens, the newly 
appointed Governor of Washington Territory, who has 
charge of the Northern route, is the only man yet selected 
for the service in question. He is a gentleman of energy 
and practical skill, and has already got his force organized 
and his expedition in a state of forwardness. 

SramprD. ENVELOPES.—It is understood that the stamped 
envelopes will be issued by the Post-Office Department 
about the Ist of July. They will often be of great conveni- 
ence to business men, as they can be immediately given to 
express-agents, baggage-masters, or any trustworthy per- 
sons, without the loss of time which mailing, registering, 
&o., requires, preparatory to being sent away. 

LAKE SurEertor Copper.—The product of the Lake Superior 
Copper Mines last year was equal to 2,500 tons. This is 
nearly one-tenth the annual product of the world, Norway 
7,200 tons, and Great Britain 14,650 tons, being the largest 
producers. Of the yield of Great Pritain, 11,000 tons are 
from the mines of Cornwall alone. 

Aten FRAncts, Esq., junior proprietor of the ZUlinots Jour- 
nal, is fitting up an endless chain printing press, for exhi- 
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bition at the World’s Fair, which, it is said, will astonish 
the most eminent machinists. 

Iris a singular fact in the history of Lowell, Mass., that 
in 1818 an engineer from Boston, employed to make a sur- 
vey of that town with a reference to manufacturing pur- 
poses, reported that there was no water-privilege in 
Lowell ! 


A Correspondent at Lawrence mentions having seen at 
the station-house in that city, waiting for the cars, a young, 
handsome, lady-like and elegantly dressed girl, who passed 
the time away in this fashion. She took from her pocket a 
pipe, filled it with tobacco, lit it with a match (she carried 
a lot in her pocket wrapped in oil silk), and smoked for ten 
minutes. She then replaced the pipe in her pocket, and 
took out a box filled with tobacco cut in small pieces. One 
of these she put into her mouth and commenced chewing. 

Tue late Robert G. Shaw, of Boston, bequeathed in his 
will the sum of $110,000, to be set apart at interest by his 
executors, until it shall amount to $400,000. This sum, 
then, to be known as the ‘‘ Shaw Fund,”’ and to be appro- 
priated for the benefit of destitute mariners’ children, under 
the age of ten years. 

THE Wor.LpD’s Farr In New YorK.—An official announce- 
ment of the opening of the ‘‘ Exhibition of the Industry of 
all Nations,”’ in this city, has been made by the directors. 
The 15th of July is the day named. The directors state that 
they believe the building and the exhibition will fully meet 
the just expectations of the public. In order to give ample 
scope for inventive skill in machinery, they have materi- 
ally enlarged the area of the palace, by adding wings to the 
extent of nearly a fourth of the ground-room of the main 
edifice. They had hoped to open the exhibition much ear- 
lier, and allege as the chief cause of delay the novelty and 
intricacy of the style of construction, and the high standard 
of architectural beauty at which they have aimed. 

Tue Astor Place Opera House having been purchased by 
the Mercantile Library Association, will soon be demolished 
to make room for a new library building. Its decorations, 
fixtures, &c., are already in course of removal. Its miscel- 
laneous contents have been disposed of at auction, prepara- 
tory to tearing down the house to make way for suitable 
library buildings. This would seem to augur an improve- 
ment in the public taste. 

Ir is said that nearly half the people of New York dine 
out every day in the week but Sunday—the gentlemen 
down town, and the ladies and children at some fashionable 
Broadway saloon. A gentleman who was in New York 
lately, says he counted one hundred and seventy-five ladies 
dining at one time in one of the fashionable Broadway 
saloons. There was any quantity of livery carriages stand- 
ing in front of the door. 


As a sample of the building now going on in New York, 
it is stated that one hundred and twenty-two large stores 
are going up on only five or six streets, whose united front 
would be over two-thirds of a mile, and their cost not less 
than three and a half millions of dollars. This includes only 
the more prominent features in the building operations in 
this city. 

THE population of Newark, N. J., according to its direc- 
tory, now numbers nearly 50,000 inhabitants. 

Monvument To Dr Wirr Crrvton.—The splendid monument 
to be erected by the Clinton Monument Association to the 
memory of De Witt Clinton is now completed, and has been 
exhibited in the Park, in front of the City Hall. It is en- 
tirely of bronze, and measures, from the ground to the top 
of the statue, 19 feet. The base of the monument is 12 feet 
long, by 8 feet wide, and 7 feet in height. Two sides are 
embellished with characteristic designs in bas-relief. 

On one side, to the right, in the foreground, is a surveyor, 
with his apparatus, attended by two assistants, one measur- 
ing the ground with a link-chain, &e. Next in front are 
two horses attached to carts, and four men with shovels and 
pickaxes. At the extreme right stands another of the sur- 
yeyor’s assistants with a pole, while in front of him are four 
other men digging away an embankment. In the back- 
ground are seven men with shovels, wheelbarrows, &c. 
This is designed to show the workmen constructing the Erie 
Canal. 


On the other side, to the left, is an Indian chief, with 
squaw and papoose, watching the operations of several 
groups of men loading a canal barge or boat. In the cen- 
tre of the relief are two horses attached to the boat, the 
driver being seated on one of the horses. Several stout fel- 
lows are conveying merchandise on the boat. Upon the 
deck is a pleasing group of five persons ; one of whom, an 
old man, is waving his hat in the air. This represents the 
canal in operation. 

On the other two sides are panels intended for inscriptions. 
The statue is ten and a half feet in height. The attitude and 
expression of the statue are grand and imposing, and it is 
said to be a most accurate portrait. 

The work was executed by Henry K. Brown, sculptor, 
and cost $15,000. The same artist is engaged on an eques- 
trian statue of Washington on horseback, to be erected in 
Union Square. 

The Clinton monument is to be erected in Greenwood 
Cemetery. 
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Mrs. H. BeecHer Stowe ry ENGLAND.—On the 7th of May 
a large number of ladies and gentlemen, embracing many 
of the aristocracy of England, assembled at Stafford House, 
the residence of the Duke of Sutherland, to give expression 
to their respect and admiration for Mrs. H. B. Stowe. That 
lady, accompanied by her husband and brother, was usher- 
ed through the magnificent suite of rooms on the ground 
floor to the picture gallery, where the Duchess of Sutherland 
and the distinguished party received their guests, and after 
some preliminary introductions, the long-talked of address 
was presented by the Earl of Shaftesbury, and responded to 
by Rev. Mr. Beecher. In subsequent conversation with the 
Duchess of Sutherland and Argyll, Mrs. Stowe stated that 
the ladies of England were not at all aware of the real state 
of feeling of the ladies of America, on the subject of Slave- 
ry, and that it must not be judged by the answer sent to the 
address, nor the statements in American newspapers, the 
ladies of America being prevented by their husbands’ per- 
sonal and political feelings from saying what they feel on 
the subject. 

Kossuta.—A good deal of excitement has been produced 
in London, by the judicial proceedings in connection with a 
powder and rocket manufactory at Rotherhithe, supposed 
to be employed by Kossuth in order to prepare the materials 
of war against Austria. The investigations are now ended, 
and not the slightest ground exists for any charge against 
the illustrious Magyar. He has completely triumphed. The 
proceedings of the Government have been made the theme 
of searching debates in the House of Commons, and a rare 
castigation inflicted upon Lord Palmerston and the ‘‘ Times.”’ 
Since the groundlessness of these charges was discovered, 
a great meeting has been held at the City of London Tavern, 
at which a testimonial was presented to Kossuth on behalf 
of ten thousand working men, having been purchased by 
their pence. The testimonial consisted of Knight’s edition 
of the Works of Shakspeare, splendidly bound, and enclosed 
in a case made to resemble exactly the celebrated house at 
Stratford-on-Avon, in which the poet first drew breath. 


GREAT SNOw-StorM In ENGLAND IN MAy.—The English pa- 
pers give accounts of a severe snow-storm at Holmfirth, in 
England, on the 9th of May. It commenced snowing vio- 
lently at 6 o’clock in the morning, and continued without in- 
termission throughout the day. The railway trains were 
delayed in their trips several hours, the snow being four feet 
deep on the hills, and eighteen inches on the plains and val- 
leys. The trees, on the verge of bursting into full leaf, were 
covered with snow. 


EvuROPEAN. EmIGRATION.—Twenty-seven thousand immi- 
grants embarked at the portof Liverpool for America and 
Australia during the month of April, being a larger number 
than in any preceding month, the increase being mostly of 
Irish, Germans and Dutch to America, owing to the less fa- 
vorable accounts by the recent arrivals from Melbourne. 
The number of emigrants for America is daily increasing all 
over Europe. At Havre the mammoth packet ship Carolus 
Magnus, left that port, having on board 800 emigrants from 
Germany, all bound to New York. In Norway, at Christi- 
ana, three ships—the Argo, Tegner, and Zephyr—embarked 





722 emigrants from the province of Ackershaus and of the 
Kongswinger village, who are going to Quebec and New 
York, to emigrate to the western prairies. 

Ir is announced that Madame Sontag will retire to pri- 
vate life after the completion of her American tour, having 
realized about $60,000 since her arrival in the United States, 


and during the same time distributed $6000 in private chari- 
ties. 


Te Princess MurAT.—Madame Achille Murat, a Princess, 
recently arrived from Florida, U. S., has been received in pri- 
vate audience by the Emperor. It is well known that Mrs. Mu- 
rat, who is said to be a niece of Gen. Washington, and who 
was the daughter of a postmaster of St. Augustine, married 
in 1826 the elder son of the ex-King of Naples, Joachim 
Murat. She has remained ever since at Tallahassee. The 
newspapers of the government, not precisely satisfied to 
publish that Madame Murat was the niece of our immortal 
Washington, have thought necessary to add that the Ameri- 
can General was himself a ‘direct offspring of the royal 
family of Plantagenets of England.” 

TABLE MOoyING IN Paris.—The “ moving tables’? are still 
all the go in the mighty city of Paris. Many among those 
who are trying these would-be experiments pretend that 
they feel the magnetic effect, but for the most of them they 
are forced by fatigue to aid a little the movement, and 
then, as soon as the table, hat, or key moves, they exclaim 
‘‘Eureka.’? The members of the Academy of Science who 
have visited the moving tables have given their opinion on 
the subject, and they all agree in saying that there is no 
magnetic fluid, but only a nervous movement, which causes 
the table, hat, or key to move and follow the impression of 
the fingers. The theatres have offered their visitors a series 
of funny farces on that subject, and at Turin, on the floor of 
the theatre, a serious display took place, which amused all 
the beholders. 

All the professors of magnetism in Europe are to assemble 
in Paris to celebrate by a banquet of four hundred seats, the 
birth-day of Mesmer. It is said that they will try tomake the 
table, around which they will assemble, turn as speedily as 
a wheel. The experiment will take place on the 23d of May. 

JeNny Lind At Home.—A letter from Dresden, dated April 
12, says :—During my short stay in the city, I have often 
passed the residence of Mrs. Otto Goldschmidt, or Jenny 
Lind—a name by which, here as elsewhere, she is best 
known. They reside in the finest section of the town, called 
the English quarter. Dresden is, without doubt, chosen as 
their future residence, although they have not yet purchased, 
as Was reported in America. They have been negotiating 
for a very beautiful situation on the bank of the river, a 
short distance above the city, now occupied by the Elysium, 
which they would remove and build according to their 
pleasure, but thus far, all efforts to obtain it have proved 
unsuccessful. ; 


Tae Lomparp Exitrs.—The Lombard exiles have solicited 
from the Austrian government the privilege of being 
allowed to return to their native land. It is generally sup- 
posed that this request will not be refused them, and that 
their property will be restored into their hands, with the 
only condition that they will pledge their honor not to have 
anything to do with polities. 

Tae Porr’s Brrra-Day.—The Pope, Pius IX. (Mastai Fer- 
retti), born at Sinigaglia, on the 13th of May, 1792, named 
Bishop of Imola on the 17th of December, 1832, called to the 
Cardinalship on the 28th of December, 1839, and elected 
Pope on the 16th of June, 1846, entered on his sixty-second 
year on Friday, May 18th. 

Spanish Porrrics.—In Spain, politics is absorbed by two 
important facts, which have attracted the general attention 
of statesmen. The first is the protectorship of the Spanish 
government, claimed by the Republic of Mexico ; and the 
chivalresque mind of the Spanish race seems to be sure that 
the Mexican people, as the example of the prodigal son, are 
ready to ask pardon. The other fact is relative to the mis- 
sion of Mr. Soule to Spain, for it is supposed that this states- 
man has received special orders to buy the island of Cuba, 
in order to have it annexed to the United States. The news- 
papers of Madrid have already began a series of attacks 
against the successor of Mr. Barringer, who is represented 
to be an enraged demagogue and adventurer, and a rene- 
gade, and will have no effect in Europe. As for the sale of 
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Cuba to the United States, this important transaction is not 
considered as improbable as thought by many. One of the 
first diplomats of Europe, M. Guizot, in speaking of the 
Spanish question, has made use of the following words :— 
‘¢An epoch will come, too soon, perhaps, when the Spanish 
government will be forced to choose between honorable 
conditions and an irrevocable loss.’ 

Mexico.—Gen. Santa Anna made his public entry into the 
city of Mexico on the 20th of April. An immense concourse 
filled the streets and squares. .A triumphal arch had been 
erected across the street of Santo Domingo, the houses were 
decorated with flags and draperies, and the balconies were 
filled with ladies along the whole line of the procession. 
Military salutes were fired, and bands of music played 
national and martial airs at several points. When the cor- 
tege came in sight of the crowd, the populace, notwith- 
standing the resistance of the escort, took the horses from 
the carriage of the general and dragged it by hand to the 
palace. 








General Mutices. 


OLASS FOR LEARNING PHRENOLOGY. ° 


Sourcrrep, times innumerable, by those desirous of acquir- 
ing a practical knowledge of Phrenology, to form a class 
for this purpose ; and, desirous of imparting to others the 
results of my observations and acquisitions in this science 
of all sciences, ‘‘so that nothing,’ useful to man, be lost; 
besides, wishing to aid those who would teach this science, 
to fit themselves to occupy, successfully, the very best field 
of philanthropic usefulness and human progress extant, the 
senior editor will form a class, August 2d, to continue a 
month or more, the specific object of which will be to teach 
HUMAN SCIENCE, as unfolded by Phrenology and Physiology, 
or those physical laws and conditions which indicate char- 
acter, control health, and influence mentality. 

To TEACH PHRENOLOGY, as a science, as an art, in itself, 
in its applications to the ascertainment and delineation of 
character, and in its collateral relations—to point out the 
exact location of each phrenological organ, and give specific 
rules and directions for finding them, and likewise their ap- 
pearances when of different sizes—to show the various in- 
fiuence, on character, of temperaments, or organic qualities 
and conditions, in combination with the various sizes of 
the phrenological organs, will constitute its first, great, para- 
mount object. They may be learned from LIVING TEACHERS 
AND SPECIMENS more readily than in any other way. They 
have constituted THE GREAT sruDY of the editor’s life ; and he 
is willing, anxious, to impart them, that others may profit 
by, and add to, his labors. 

The course will also embrace a series of lectures on Anat- 
omy and Physiology, demonstrated and illustrated by two 
dissecting manikins, male and female, which exhibit the 
entire anatomical organism. 

To it will likewise be added a course of lessons in compo- 
sition and elocution and their application to making good wri- 
ters and speakers, acquisitions most desirable, but imper- 
fectly taught even in academic studies. 

In short, to teach human nature, its physiological organs 
and their functions, together with the phrenological organs 
and faculties, and the mutual influences of each on all, those 
laws, physical and mental, which govern body and mind ; 
the means of developing mankind in general, and learners 
in particular, and be adapted to fit thern to teach and prac- 
tise Phrenology as a profession or a literary accomplish- 
ment. 

Those, therefore, who would adopt this pursuit—business 
men who would combine intellectual acquisitions of the 
first order with summer recreation—parents who would 
furnish their children a species of educational facilities more 
practically useful through life than terms of scholastic learn- 
ing—and those who would enlarge their range of knowledge 
and accomplishments, those even in pursuit of health, its 
conditions and laws—in short, all who would know man, 
will here find a kind of instruction, both the most intrinsi- 
cally interesting, and practically applicable to life, and per- 

sonal, and human development. 

Tuition for the whole course, $20 00, in advance. 

Board obtainable in his family or neighborhood, at $4 
per week. 

Landing-place, New Hamburgh, on the Hudson River 
Railroad. Residence, two miles east of the station. 





For additional particulars, address 0. 8. Fowler, Hugh- 
sonville, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 

As so short a time elapses before the class meets, those 
who know any desirous of obtaining this species of knowl- 
edge, will confer a double favor by informing them of these 
proposals. 


PHRENOLOGY IN New JERSEY.—The Bridgeton Chronicle, of 
recent date, has the following :— 

“The members of Prof. Charles Drew’s Phrenological 
Class, on the last evening of the course, on motion, unan- 
imously adopted the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That we, as a class, gratefully appreciate the 
honest and persevering efforts of Prof. Drew, to make his 
course of instruction in the science of Phrenology interesting, 
entertaining and instructive to the class:—and that we cer- 
tainly consider that Prof. D. has a most happy faculty of in- 
terspersing the dryer details of the science with entertaining 
and amusing exercises, directly tending to impress the in- 
formation imparted indelibly upon the mind. 

Resolved, That Prof. Drew has our warmest wishes for his 
future success, in the work of enlightening the minds of the 
people, and leading them to a more correct and thorough 
knowledge of the natural and general laws of mind, as well 
as of its individual manifestations. 

Resolved, That we heartily endorse the sentiment that the 
proper, as well as the noblest study of mankind is man. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above resolutions be publish- 
ed in the newspapers of the town. 

On behalf of the class, PorTeR F. Reynoups, Pres. of the 
Association. M. Swarm, See’ry. 

Bridgeton, N. J. 


WRITTEN DESCRIPTIONS OF CHARACTER are becoming every 
day more and more in demand, to such an extent, indeed, 
that we are obliged to employ Phonographic Reporters for 
this purpose. This method enables us to impart, in a per- 
manent form, to each person, advice relative to health, 
habits, balance of temperament, the culture of weak facul- 
ties and the training of strong ones, etc., much better than 
can be done in any other way. These MENTAL portraits are 
becoming almost as common and indispensable as a da- 
guerreotype of the outer man, while, as a guide to self-im- 
provement and success in life, they are INVALUABLE. 

By having a correct chart before us, we can write out, 
and send by mail, to any post-office, a full description of any 
person. It is desirable, however,to have besides the chart,the 
age of the individual who is to be described. We can then 
arrive at correct conclusions, and give such instruction as 
each case may require. For a full written opinion, with 
advice, our Terms will be Three Dollars. This, with the 
chart, may be remitted by mail. All letters should be post- 
paid, and directed to FOWLERS AND WELLS, 

Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. 


Manvat LaBor Scuoors.—We have been requested by 
several subscribers, to give the particulars in regard to the 
Terms of the different Manual Labor Schools now in opera- 
tion in the United States. We would solicit from those in 
charge of the different institutions of this nature such in- 
formation as will enable us to answer these questions for 
the benefit of the public generally. 


PHRENOLOGY AT LirttE FAtrs.—Dr. O’LEARY’S LECTURES.— 
He has just closed a course of exceedingly interesting and 
instructive lectures at Temperance Hall, upon Physiology, 
Phrenology and the kindred sciences, which have been well 
attended, and highly beneficial to those who have enjoyed 
the privilege of listening to them. Unlike many of the dis- 
courses upon these subjects, Mr. O’Leary, by a happy tact, 
succeeds in rendering his remarks pleasing and delightful 
by an apt method of illustration, and by numerous interest- 
ing anecdotes. We cheerfully commend him to the public 
favor wherever he may go, as a gentleman of fine mind 
and manners, possessing an intimate and extensive know- 
ledge of the topics which form the theme of his Lectures — 
Herkimer County Journal. 


— 


TO PREVENT MISCARRIAGES, DELAYS or OMISSIONS, all let- 
ters and other communications relating to this Journal 
should, in ALL CASES, be post-paid, and directed to the Pub- 
lishers as follows: FOWLERS AND WELLS, 

Clinton Hall, 181 Nassau street, New York. 

CoRRESPONDENTS will please be particular to give the name 
of their Post-Office, County and State. 


‘ 
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Wurwn Books are wanted, the order should be written on a 
slip, separate from that containing the names of subscribers. 


“A mAN can find nowhere else so Ee a savings bank, 
as by emptying his purse into his head.”’—Dr. Franklin. 


[See our List of Books, on the last page.—PUBLISHERS. ] 

Our Books 1n CaurrorniaA.—Within a few weeks past, we 
have shipped a stock of our Publications to the ‘‘ pioneer 
Booksellers,’? MARVIN AND HircucocK,168 Montgomery street, 
San Francisco. 


Chit-Chat. 


Mrs. BLoomer thus dilates upon her own likeness, which 
we published in the March Number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL. We cheerfully give her the full benefit of her pro- 
test, simply remarking that we received the daguerreotype 
from which the engraving was made from a very respon- 
sible source, [will she deny this?] and that some of her 
friends consider it quite a good likeness. _We tried to pre- 
sent Mrs..Bloomer in the most acceptable manner, and were 
not a little astonished on reading the following in her paper : 








“Tt surely, [the likeness,] could never be meant for 
us. There must be some mistake, and the publishers have 
put in somebody else’s picture, and somehow mis-spelled 
the name, and so called it ours. It does not look like any- 
body we know, so we can give no idea whose likeness it is ; 
but we hope our friends Fowlers and Wells will find out to 
whom it belongs, and correct the mistake. 

‘It is really too bad for one to be represented as more 
ill-looking than they really are—especially when they are 
far from handsome—and then sent all over the world for 
people to look at. Not that the portrait with our name, in 
the JouRNAL, is very ill-looking either, for it is not, only it 
belongs to' some one weighing at least fifty pounds more 
than we, and who has seen some fifteen or twenty more 
years. We do not like to pass ourself off for a ‘bigger’ 
woman than we really are, or as one possessing the mature 
wisdom of fifty years, when we have not seen thirty-five. 
Pray, gentlemen of the JouRNAL, tell your readers that you 
got hold of the wrong woman that time.’’ 


Soon after the above appeared, the Cayuga Chief, an ex- 
cellent temperance newspaper published in Auburn, N. Y., ° 
near Mrs. Bloomer, had the following : 

‘The PHRENOLOGICAL and WATER-CURE JOURNALS never dis- 
appoint their readers in the beauty of their typography or 
the variety of their contents. 

“The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL contains a likeness and bi- 
ographical sketch of Mrs. Bloomer. Mrs. B., in the last 
Tily, protests against the likeness in strong terms, as not as 
good looking as she is. And so she did against an excellent 
likeness we once published. It may be ungallant—but we 
must say—that either of them flatter the original.”’ 


With this we rest our case, assuring Mrs. Bloomer that 
we never committed the act she imputes, but endeavored 
in this, as at all other times, to show her up in the most fa- 
vorable light compatible with truth. 


SoMETHING FoR THE Boys.—To see a lad not yet in his teens 
smoking a cigar or squirting the filthy juice of the quid 
from his mouth, with the coolness and skill of a veteran 
loafer, isa sad and disgusting spectacle ; but it is one, we 
are sorry to say, which is by no means uncommon in the 
streets of our cities, towns and villages. Everybody admits 
that this is a pernicious thing. The father who himself uses 
the weed never advises his son to follow his example, though 
by not doing so he virtually condemns his own practice. 
But example preaches louder than precept, and the boy 
thinks it manly to smoke and chew in imitation of his father. 
What can we do to REscur THE Boys ? 


Rev. George Trask, of Fitchburg, Mass., who has given 
much attention to the evils of tobacco using, and who has 
of late directed his labors more especially towards the 
young, has issued an anti-tobacco pledge, in the form of a 
beautiful gilt medal of about the size of a cent. The 
pledge, which surrounds the figure of a fine-looking boy 
trampling on the tobacco plant, is as follows : 

‘J WILL NEVER USE TOBACCO IN ANY FORM.’? 


On the other side of the medal is the following enumera- 
tion of the evils of tobacco ; 

‘“ TOBACCO TENDS TO IDLENESS, POVERTY, INTEMPERANCE, VICE, 
Tit-Hwawrs, INSANtry AND DEATH.?? 

We commend the medal to the boys, and hope it will be- 
come as famous and as useful as Father Mathew’s cele- 
brated temperance medal. ° 
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Mates ond Queries. 





Mr. Eprror: Str—As a reader of the Journat I have taken 
the liberty to propose a few questions, which, if you will 
answer (should space permit) in your next number, you 
will greatly oblige me. They are the following : 


What ‘‘studies,”’ or courses of ‘‘studies,”’ are best calcu- 
lated to improve, or develop, respectively, the following 
organs? 1. InpivipuAtity ; 2. Comparison; 8. CAUSALITY ; 
4, CONCENTRATIVENESS. 


~ Aws.—1, Travelling ; 2. Chemistry ; 8. Natural History, 
Mathematics, and Mechanics; 4. Reading, Engraving, 
Weaving in the Factory, and Invention. 


—_ 


EryMo.ocicaL.—Herring is from the German heer—an 
army, in reference to the great numbers in which they ap- 
pear at stated seasons. Firm, denoting a mercantile house, 
is from the Spanish jirma—a signing or subscription. Sincere 
is from the Latin sine cere—applied to honey purified or 
cleared from the mixture of wax. 


Taitors.—‘‘ Good morning to you, gentlemen, both,” said 
Queen Bess, to a deputation of eighteen tailors, who waited 
upon her majesty, one day. Even now a tailor is consider- 
ed as little more than the ninth part of aman. Itis high 
time that this reproach be entirely removed from this re- 
spectable and useful class of artisans. The word tailor 
(tailleur) is from the French tailler—to cut, and originally 
signified an artist of men’s and women’s shapes and forms. 
The tailor, then,—he who is worthy of the name, is an artist, 
and not a mere maker of stitches. 


Messrs. FOWLERS AND WELLS:—Will you please inform me 
through your Journal, what good Phrenology can do a lady 
twenty-five years of age? Let Phrenology answer. 

[ Watertown, N. Y. Ww. 8. D. 

ANSWER.—It should teach her to pre-pay the postage on 
letters, relating to her own business or education. Good 
manners require this, and a knowledge of Phrenology re- 
quires good manners. 


H. F. C.—There is a peculiar mode of living calculated to 
change the temperaments. Study and sedentary life evoke 
the mental or nervous temperament, while rugged labor 
develops the motive or bilious. The vital is promoted by 
active life, fresh air, and a full diet. You will find in 
“Physiology, Animal and Mental,” this subject very fully 
explained. 


—_ 


Messrs. FowLERS AND WELLS—Will you please inform me 
through your JouRNAL, what good Phrenology can do a lad 
seventeen years of age? [Watertown, NV. Y. D.8. W. 


Ans.—Phrenology might perhaps teach even ‘‘a lad sey- 
enteen years of age’? not to ask such trifling questions— 
teach him to be a man. 


Literary Mutices. 











CLoups AND SunsHine. By the Author of ‘‘ Musings of an 
Invalid,” ‘Fun and Earnest,” ‘‘Fancies of a Whimsical 
Man, &e.”? New York: John S. Taylor. 1853. 


This work is made up of a series of Conversations be- 
tween a couple of friends, one of whorn sees only the dark 
side of life, while the other sits in the sunshine and builds 
magnificent castles—not in the air, exactly, but in the Fu- 
ture. In their talks they discuss human life and society, 
past, present, and to come, contrast the old with the new, 
compare Babylon with New York, the gilded galleys of 
Greece with the steam-ships of Collins, the shops and inns of 
the ancients with Thompson’s Saloon, the St. Nicholas Ho- 
tel, and Stewart’s Dry Goods Palace; Jason’s semi-piratical 
cruise in search of the golden fleece with our own Califor- 
nian and Australian expeditions, and the Bible, Shakspeare, 
the Waverley Novels, our Gift Books, Monthlies and Quarter- 
lies, with the rolls of manuscript in the library of Adrian’s 
Villa. 

The discussion is kept up with much spirit throughout the 
volume. Mr. B., who recognizes no progress and who be- 
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lieves that the nations and cities of to-day are not on the 
whole a single step in advance of old Greece and Rome— 
of Thebes and Babylon—does justice to his side of the ques- 
tion. Mr. A., the Optimist, argues zealously and success- 
fully the cause of progress, and pictures in glowing colors 
the Sublime Future of the race. 

The work is well written and full of valuable information, 
useful hints, and stirring thoughts, The readers of ‘‘ Fun 
and Earnest’’ will find this an excellent companion for that 
popular work. 

NAPOLEON IN EXILE; or, a Voice from St. Helena. 
E. O’MrarA, EsQ., his late Surgeon. 
New York: Redfield. 1853. 

To the candid inquirer in the fields of modern history, this 
is a very useful, as well as a deeply interesting work. It em- 
bodies the opinions and reflections of Napoleon on the most 
important events in his life and government, in his own 
words. Dr. O’Meara, having won by his humane and con- 
siderate deportment, and by his integrity and high sense of 
honor, the confidence and esteem of the Imperial Captive, 
had the best opportunities in the world to obtain the mate- 
rials for these volumes, and he narrates in a clear, simple 
and unambitious style the substance of his unreserved and 
familiar conversations. No one should consider himself well 
informed in regard to the life, acts, and opinions of one of 
the greatest men (intellectually) that the world has ever 
produced, till he has read these volumes. We are not, of 
course, bound to receive without investigation the Exile’s 
opinions of himself or his exposition of his acts, but candor 
and fairness certainly require that we give them due con- 
sideration. It is hardly necessary to add that the general 
reader will find these volumes exceedingly interesting. 
They are embellished with a portrait of Napoleon and a 
view of St. Helena, and are got up in Redfield’s usual excel- 
lent style. 


By BARRY 
In two volumes. 


Nores rrom Lire. In Seven Essays. 
Author of ‘‘Philip Van Artevelde.”’ 
Reed, and Field. 1853. 


The design of these Essays is to embody in the forms of 
maxims and reflections, the results of an attentive observa- 
tion of life. The subjects of these maxims and reflections 
are : Money, Hurnility and Independence, Wisdom, Choice 
in Marriage, Children, The Life Poetic and the Ways of the 
Rich and Great. The volume contains much practical wis- 
dom, and may be read with profit by all classes of persons. 


By Henry TAyLor, 
Boston: Ticknor, 





CARLOTINA AND THE SANFEDESTI ; or, a Night with the Jesuits 
at Rome. By Epmunp Farrenc. New York: John 8. 
Taylor. 1853. 


This book is intended to illustrate, through the medium of 
fiction, the author’s views of the influence of Roman Catho- 
licism, and particularly of the order of the Jesuits, upon the 
political as well as the religious liberties of the world. He 
believes that Catholicism and Republicanism are antagonis- 
tic principles, and that the triumph of the one must ever be 
the downfall of the other. As a story, this work has great 
merits. It exhibits much talent in the delineation of charac- 
ter, and considerable constructive and dramatic power. The 
Literary World speaks thus of it : 


It is just in the vein and temper to pique curiosity, and set 
in motion all the elements which belong to the two great 
worlds of Protestant and (Roman) Catholic readers. The 
plot is sufficiently involved to keep us in a maze, the inci- 
dents crowd on with activity and despatch, and altogether 
the work is done up in a style so vivid and provocative of 
attention, that all those who make it a pastime or a busi- 
ness to read, will regard ‘“‘ Carlotina”’ as a windfall of the 
first quality. There is a certain foreign flavor in the style 
which, while it is well suited to the subject, arrests atten- 
tion pretty much as a smack of the brogue or dialect does 
in living speech. 

Home TREATMENT FOR SexuaL ABuseEs, by R. T. Tra, M.D. 

New York and Boston ; Fowlers and Wells. Price inclu- 


ding postage 30 cents. It may be be ordered by mail. 


This is a plain, eminently practical, and much-needed 
work. It is designed not only as a home-guide in the man- 
agement of the numerous ailments and infirmities which 
result from youthful indiscretions, and the ignorance and 
errors of maturer life, but what is of incomparably more 
importance, as an instructive monitor, with the view of pre- 
venting these evils in the rising generation. 


—_— 


ENGRAVINGS —We have received from Z, P. Hatch, pub- 
lisher, N. Y., a steel plate portrait of Henry Ward Beecher. 
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Tuk PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is published in New York, on 
the first of each month, and is devoted to Science, Literature, 
and General Intelligence. 


PHRENOLOGY, which forms a leading feature, will be fully 
explained, amply illustrated with the portraits of the virtu- 
ous and vicious, and its doctrines applied to all the practical 
interests and pursuits of the Human Race. 


PuysIoLoGy, or the Laws of Life and Health, will be clear- 
ly defined, extensively illustrated, and made interesting and 
profitable to all ; our motto being, ‘‘4 sound mind in a healthy 
body.’ 

Home Epvcation will occupy much attention, and be just 
the kind of knowledge that the mother requires, as a guide 
in the discharge of her important duties. 


YounG MEn will find the Journal a friend and foster-father, 
to encourage them in virtue, shield them from vice, and pre- 
pare them for usefulness and success in life. The various 
occupations will be discussed in the light of Phrenology and 
Physiology, so that every one may know in what pursuit he 
would be most likely to succeed. 

Macyetism will be unfolded, and a rational explanation 
given of its phenomena and uses as a curative agent. 


PsYCHOLOGY, which seems to open to the world a new field 
of interest in the empire of mind, will be thoroughly discuss- 
ed and developed, in its various relations and bearings. 

PuysioGNomy, or the external signs of character, as shown 


by shape, expression, and natural language, will be present- 
ed. 


AGRICULTURE, the primitive, most healthfnl, and independ- 
ent employment of man, will receive much attention, and 
make the Journal eminently valuable to the farmer, and in- 
deed to all who have a fruit tree or a garden. 


Mecuanics.—As at least one half of the wealth of the world 
comes through the exercise of the faculty of Constructive- 
ness, the various mechanical arts will be encouraged, new 
inventions explained and illustrated with spirited engravings. 


THe NATURAL Scrences, Art, Literature, Mechanism, and 
General Intelligence, will constitute an essential feature. 


ENGRAVINGS, to illustrate all the leading topics of the Jour- 
nal, more numerous and beautiful than heretofore, will com- 
mend this volume to all readers. 


THe MECHANIC, the Farmer, the Professional Man, the Stu- 
dent, the Teacher, and the Mother, will find each number of 
the Journal an instructive and valuable companion. 


To FRIENDS AND Co-WoRKERS.—Every individual who is in- 


terested in human progress, is earnestly invited to aid in the 
circulation_of this Journal for 1853. 





TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


Single eopy, one year, $1 00 | Ten copies, one year,$7 00 
Five copies‘ ohrd 00" | Twenty ee VS + 70 09 


Please address all letters, post-par, to 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 


Clinton Hall, 181 Nassau-st., New York. 





Tus JOURNAL will be sent in clubs to different post offices at 
the same rates when desired, as it frequently happens that 
old subscribers wish to make a present of a volume to their 
friends, who reside in other places. 


Drarrs on New York, Philadelphia, or Boston, always 
prefeyred. We pay cost of exchange. Large sums should 
be sent in drafts or checks, payable to the order of Fowrrers 
AND WELLS, properly endorsed. 


AL Lerrers addressed to the Publishers, to insure their 
receipt, should be plainly written, containing the name of 
the writer, the Post Orricr, County, and Sratr, 





Monzy on all specie-paying Banks may be remitted in 
payment for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


Specrat Notice.—Al letters and communications retating 
to this Journal should be Post-PAip, and directed to FowLErs 
AND WELLS, Wo. 1381 Nassau-Street, New York. 
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book named in the following List. The postage will be 
pre-paid by them, at the New York Office. By this 
arrangement of pre-paying postage in advance, fifty per 
cent. is saved to the purchaser. The price of each work, 
including postage, is given, so that the exact amount 
may be remitted. All letters containing orders, should 
be post-paid, and directed as follows : 
FowLrERs AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau Street, New York. 





WATER-CURE, 0R HYDROPATHY. 


Accidents and Emergencies. 
By Alfred Smee. Notes by Trall. Illustrated. 15 cts. 


Bulwer, Forbes and Hough- 


ton on the Water Treatment. One large volume. $1 25, 


Cook-Book, Hydropathic. 
By R. T. Trall, M.D. Paper, 


With new Recipes. 
Ready soon. 


62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Children; Their Hydropathic 


Management in Health and Disease. By Dr. Shew. 


$1 25. 


Consumption : 
Paper, 62 cents. 


Its Causes, 


vention and Cure, Muslin, 87 cents, 


Curiosities of Common Wa- 


ter. A Medical work. From London edition. 30 cents. 


Cholera: Its Causes, Preven- 


tion and Cure : and all other Bowel Complaints. 30 cts. 


Confessions and Observations 


of a Water Patient. By Sir E. Lytton Bulwer. 15 cts, 


Errors of Physicians and Oth-. 


ers, in the Application of the Water-Cure. 30 cents. 


Experience in Water-Cure, in 
Acute and other Diseases. By Mrs. Nichols. 30 cts. 
Hydropathic Encyclopedia. 
A Complete System of Hydropathy and Hygiene. I- 


By R. T. Traty, M.D. Two volumes, 


lustrated. 
Illustrated. Price, 


with nearly One Thousand pages. 
prepaid, by mail, $3 00. 


Hydropathy for the People. 


Notes, by Dr. Trall, Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cts. 


Hydropathy, or Water-Cure. 


Principles, and Modes of Treatment. Dr. Shew. $1 25, 


Home Treatment for Sexual 


Abuses, with Hydropathic Management. A Practical 
Treatise for Both Sexes. By Dr. Trall. 30 cents, 


Hygiene and Hydropathy, 


Lectures on. By R. S. Honghton, M.D. 30 cents, 


Introduction to the Water- 


Cure, With First Principles. 15 cents. 


Midwifery and the Diseases 


Women. A practicalwork. By Dr. Shew. $1 25. 


Milk Trade in New York and 


Vicinity, By Mullaly. Introduction by Trall. 30 cts. 


Parent’s Guide and Child- 


birth Made Easy. By Mrs, H. Pendleton, 60 cents, 


Philosophy of Water-Cure. 


By John Balbirnie, M.D, A work for beginners, 30 cts. 


Pregnancy and Childbirth, 


Water-Cure for Women, with cases. 30 cents, 


Principles of Hydropathy ; 


Inyalid’s Guide to Health. By D. A. Harsha. 15 cts, 


Practice of Water-Cure. By 
Drs. Wilson and Gully. A handy, popular work. 30 
cents. 

Science of Swimming: Giv- 


ing Practical Instruction to Learners, 12 cents. 


Water-Cure Library ; Em- 


bracing the Most Important Works on the Subject. In 
seven large 12mo, volumes, A Family work. $6 00. 


Water-Cure in America, con- 
taining Reports of Three Hundred Cases. $1 25. 


Water and Vegetable Diet in 


Scrofula, Cancer, Asthma, &c. By Dr. Lamb. Notes 
by Shew. 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents, 


* 
Adurrtigements, 
A LIST OF WORKS 
By Fowtrers Ann WELLS, 
Clinion Hall, 131 Nassau Street, New York. 

[In onpER to accommodate “The People,” residing 
in all parts of the United States, the undersigned Pub- 
lishers will forward by return of the First Matt, any 





Water-Cure in Every Known 
Disease. By J. H. Rausse. 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cts. 


Water-Cure Manual; A Pop- 


ular Work on Hydropathy. 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cts, 
Water-Cure Almanac, Con- 


taining much important matter for all classes. 6 cents, 


Water-Cure Journal and Her- 


ald of Reforms. Devoted to Hydropathy and Medical 
Reform. Published monthly, at One Dollar a Year. 





ON PHRENOLOGY. 
Combe’s Lectures on Phre- 


nology. A complete course. Bound in Muslin, $1 25. 


Chart, for recording various 
Developments. Designed for Phrenologists. 6 cents. 


Constitution of Man. By 


George Combe, Authorized Edition. Paper, 62 cents. 


Muslin, 87 cents. 
Constitution of Man. School 
30 cents. 


Edition. Arranged with Questions. 


Defence of Phrenology, with 


Arguments and Testimony. By Dr, Boardman. Paper, 
62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Domestic Life, Thoughts on. 
Its Concord and Discord, By N. Sizer. 15 cents, 


Education Complete. Em- 


bracing Physiology. Animal and Mental, Self-Cul- 
ture, and Memory. In 1 vol. By 0.8. Fowler. $2 50, 


Education, Founded on the 


Nature of Man, Dr. Spurzheim, 62 cts, Muslin, 87 cts, 


Familiar Lessons on Phrenol- 
ogy and Physiology. Muslin, in one volume, $1 25. 


Love and Parentage : applied 
to the Improvemeut of Offspring. 30 cents. 

The same, in Muslin, including Amativeness. 15 cents. 

Marriage: its History and 
Philosophy, with Directions for Happy Marriages, 
Bound in Paper, 50 cents. Muslin, 75 cents, 


Memory and Intellectual Im- 


rovement; Applied to Self-Education. By O. 8. 
owler, Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Mental Science, Lectures on, 


According to the Philosophy of Phrenology. By Rey. 
G.S. Weaver. Paper, 62cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Matrimony ; or, Phrenology 


and Physiology applied to the Selection of Congenial 
Companions for Life, 30 cents. 


Moral and Intellectual Sci- 


ence. By Combe, Gregory, and others. $2 30. 


Phrenology Proved, Illustra- 


ted, and Applied. Thirty-seventh edition, A standard 
work on the Science. Muslin, $1 25. 


Phrenological Journal, Amer- 
ican Monthly. Quarto, Illustrated, A year, One Dollar, 


Popular Phrenology, with 


Phrenological Developments. 30 cents. 


Phrenology and the Scrip- 


tures. By Rev, John Pierpont, 12 cents, 
De- 


Phrenological Guide : 
signed for the Use of Students. 15 cents. 


Phrenological Almanae: II- 


lustrated with numerous engravings. 6 cents. 


Phrenological Bust : designed 


especially for Learners, showing the exact location of 
all the Organs of the Brain fully developed. Price, in- 
cluding box for packing, $1 25. [Not mailable.] 


Religion, Natural and Re- 


vealed; or, the Natural Theology and Moral Bearings 
of Phrenology. Paper,62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Self-Culture and Perfection 


of Character. Paper, 62cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


SelfsInstructor in Phrenology 


and Physiology. Illustrated, with One hundred En- 
gravings. Paper, 80 cents. Muslin, 50 cents. 


Synopsis of Phrenology and 


Physiology. By L. N. Fowler, 15 cents. 


Symbolical Head and Phren- 


ological Chart, in Map Form, showing the Natural 
Language of the Phrenological Organs. 25 cents, 
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THE UTILITY OF CLASSICAL STUDIES. 


Ir is often said that utility is the ruling genius of 
our age. Accordingly we notice, in many quarters, 
astrong tendency to subject the different branches 
of enterprise in which men engage, to the rigid 
test of utility, and thus to free the great interests 
of life from all redundant labor and expense. As 
an obvious result of this tendency, our present 
system of Collegiate Instruction has been vigo- 
rously attacked. The position is assumed, that 
this system, established at a remote period, fails 
to meet the demands of the age; that it causes the 
great highways of life to be deserted; a large por- 
tion of the time and labor being uselessly devoted 
to the acquisition of dead languages, which, but 
for the interested devotion of the learned, would 
have been long since forgotten. “* “* * * * 

In deciding upon the utility of any system, two 
points must be defined: 1. The object; 2. The 
means proposed for its accomplishment. We pre- 


-sent, then, the following leading heads: 


I. What should be the object of a course of 
study? 

II. The utility of classical studies, in securing 
that object. 

I. It may be needless to remark, that the pri- 
mary object sought, in a prescribed course of 
study, is, to expand and discipline the intellectual 
powers, so as to give them the greatest possible 
strength and maturity. The mind}of man, like 
the soil on which he treads, possesses within itself 
strong native energies, which proper cultivation 
may quicken into growth, and ripen into a beau- 
tiful and luxuriant harvest: but the same mind, 
left to itself, like a barren waste, yields nothing 
upon which the eye can rest with satisfaction and 
delight. The labors of the agriculturist and edu- 
cator, then, are alike in this respect, that their 
object is to bring out, and mature to the fullest 
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extent, the properties of mind and matter; and 
with both, the beauty and perfection of the har- 
vest, greatly depend upon the nature and skill of 
the cultivation. ; 

The primary object of education, then, is not so 
much to store the mind with knowledge, as to 
draw out, strengthen, and direct its powers. 

Upon this subject there has been a great mis- 
take. At no very remote period, the vulgar opin- 
ion prevailed, that the graduate from college must 
be profoundly versed in all the departments of 


learning, read in every variety of literature, an- 
cient and modern, and able to solve all questions 
in science and philosophy. But this delusion has 
passed away; and the attempt is now made, to 
depreciate the knowledge acquired, as trifling in 
amount, and too abstract in nature, to be of essen- 


tial service in the affairs of life. Now the cause 
of this error, and also of the recent popular ery 
against the established course of college studies, 
lies, we think, in a false view of the object of 
education. Too much has been expected. To 
traverse the widely extended fields of human 
learning, and become familiar with the whole, 
is what but few men, with well-disciplined minds, 
can accomplish in a lifetime; while the important 
fact is overlooked, that the true object of mental 
culture, is more the discipline of the mind, than 
its furniture ; the expansion of its powers, rather 
than the mere storing it with knowledge. All 
that is needed, with this, is the acquisition of those 
elementary principles, in science, literature and 
morals, which will enable the student to widen 
his field of knowledge, in whatever department 
of learning, or profession in life, he may choose to 
devote himself. 

Again, it has been urged, that in this practical 
age, our youth should be educated, with specific 
reference to their business in life—that the range 
of studies should be confined to those subjects 
only, which bear upon their future callings, 

A moment’s reflection will convince us, that 
such an education must be disproportionate and 
defective. From the very nature of the case, the 
class of studies must be uniform in character. 
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Hence, calling into direct active exercise only a 
particular class of faculties, it will necessarily fail 
to produce the fullest development of which the 
mind is susceptible. It is a principle well under- 
stood, that the faculties of the mind are so closely 
connected and mutually dependent, that the ful- 
lest growth and maturity of a part, are attained 
only by the most complete and thorough cultiva- 
tion of the whole; so that a correct philosophy 
dictates the adoption of a course of study, which 
shall harmoniously educate all the. powers of the 
mind, as affording the best possible preparation 
for the specific duties of life. 

Again, all must see the practical workings of 
such a system, Real learning would degenerate 
into empiricism. Each man, familiar only with a 
specific calling and course of study, would scarce 
think or move beyond the narrow sphere for 
which he was educated. A race of one-idea men, 
would fill our halls of justice and of legislation, 
and oceupy the chairs of instruction in our schools 
and colleges, each inflated with the false idea, 
that the excellencies of human learning were to 
be gathered from the narrow field of his own ob- 
servation. The old Greeks, in their system of 
gymnastic exercises, established with particular 
reference to those athletic games, which formed so 
powerful an attraction to the whole nation, in our 
view hit upon, and most happily illustrated, the 
true idea of proper intellectual culture. The 
Greek with true artistic eye, loved to behold the 
beauty and symmetry of the human form, per- 
fectly developed. They felt the sentiment: 


‘¢Gratior et pulchro veniens in corpore virtus.”’ 


And to this their system was wisely adapted. 
Under its action were developed the erect form, 
the expanded chest, the muscular limb, in full and 
fair proportions. Now a practical training, in 
different trades and callings, would indeed have 
greatly promoted the growth and strength of 
the system, but would have failed to produce 
that complete development, and that unwonted 
strength which were the pride and boast of the 
Grecian athlete ; and which so prominently fitted 
them for what, in those days, were deemed the 
manlier pursuits of life, the fatigue and hardships 
of war, the heat and struggle of the battle field. 
Thus, while a specific training for the duties of 
life, may impart a degree of strength and maturity 
to the mind, it ean never produce a complete and 
harmonious development. 

But a system of education is demanded which 
will do justice to the entire nature of man, intel- 
lectual and moral; which will bring into harmo- 
nious exercise all the faculties he possesses, and 
carry them forward to the greatest perfection, of 
which they are susceptible. Such a system, we 
hold as alone eminently practical ; for it alone can 
form a mental character, adequate to all the de- 
mands of professional life. We hold it as due to 
the native power and energy of the human intel- 
lect, and to the dignity and worth of man’s higher 
nature: yea more, it is demanded by that great 
law in the government of God, which requires of 
every man the final surrender of his “talents,” 
with the greatest amount of usury. 

To plan and prosecute such a system, and to 
A protect it from all encroachment, is the high com- 


mission of our universities and colleges. Other 


schools may have a more direct and practical 
bearing upon the pursuits and callings of men. 
But it is theirs to adorn the human intellect, to 
develop its powers by all that can invigorate the 
understanding, give clearness and scope to reason, 
chasten and enrich the imagination, furnish the 
student with a key to the mysteries of science, so 
that unattended, he may range her widening 
fields, to the farthest limit of human power; to 
instruct him in the eternal principles of the moral 
law; and above all, to acquaint him with himself, 
as he stands forth the crowning work of God’s 
creation. Zhis, we repeat, is the great business 
of education, and the appropriate work of our 
schools of the highest grade, the colleges and uni- 
versities of our land. 

A race of men thus educated, are demanded by 
the “form and pressure of the age” in which we 
live: a day when it is emphatically true, that 
“the ends of the world are come upon us;” when 
the hosts of light and darkness are marshalling for 
the last conflict, and on either side, battalion after 
battalion are wheeling into line, ready for the 
onset; when the citadel of human freedom is 
everywhere assailed, and men are trembling for 
their birthright of civil and religious liberty. At 
such a day, we feel the demand for men of high 
intellectual strength and culture, to.do battle in 
the holy cause of truth and civil freedom. We 
need them in our halls of legislation, to unmask 
and expose the sophistries of those who make “the 
worse appear the better reason,” and who attach 
a sanctity to legalized crime, which belongs only 
to the law of God. We need them in official sta- 
tions with intellect to perceive the right, and the 
moral courage to defend it. We need them too 
in the walks of private life, to guard against the 
insidious attacks which a lurking infidelity is ever 
making on the hallowed cause of Christ, and to 
meet those delusive errors which often impercep- 
tibly spread among the masses, and anon, gather a 
momentum which is irresistible, till their force is 
spent, but leave the fields where their curse has 
swept, blackened with spiritual and moral death. 

* * * * * * 

The present, then, is by no means the time to 
lower the standard of intellectual culture in our 
schools and colleges, by making it bend to any 
popular or narrow views of utility; or, to modify 
the course of study, so as in the least to impair 
the strength, or mar the beauty of the character 
developed. We ought rather, to urge the student 
to aim high, in the discipline and culture of his 
mind, to tarry long, if need be, at the forge and 
the anvil, till he can come forth into the field with 
his intellectual armor brightly gleaming, well 
wrought and tempered for service. 

With these views of the object of education, we 
propose to consider, in the second place, the utility 
of classical studies in securing that object. 

The following principles we deem essential to 
a complete system of education. 

1. That it should be particularly adapted to the 
expansion and culture of those faculties, which lie 
at the basis of all mental acquisitions—the powers 
of perception and memory. 

We live in a world where the elementary forms 
and principles of matter are infinitely beyond our 
grasp of mind. But a net-work of relations, thick 
set and all pervading, extends to every object in 





the universe, birding all into cne Leavtiful and 
harmonious whole. Thus too in the world of 
mind, though we are unable to comprehend the 
mysteries which pervade if, each thought is kin- 
dred to all other thoughts, and each principle has 
a certain bearing upon the whole. To become 
acquainted with a few of the more obvious of 
these relations; in other words, to understand 
things as they exist, 
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and the application of each property to its appro- 
priate use, constitutes the sum of human know- 
ledge. Our success in tracing these relations de- 
pends upon the strength of the perceptive facul- 
ties. Hence the importance of an early and thor- 
ough cultivation of these faculties, and the selec- 
tion of such studies as shall impart to them the 
greatest strength and efficiency. 

But, as we thread the great chain of relations, 
each principle acquired, and each fact discovered, 
must be accurately stored in the mind, so that 
these ever accumulating treasures may be brought 
to our aid in the investigation of fields beyond, 
Withovt the power to retain what is acquired, all 
our acquisitions would be valueless, The mind 
becomes but a conductor, through which the 
stream of knowledge passes, without leaving any- 
thing behind it. Our acquisitions are to be valued 
then, only so far as they are retained in the mind, 
and can be made subservient to our future pro- 
gress. Herein lies the vast importance of an early 
and thorough training of the memory, which, as 
Johnson says, “forms so large a part of the excel- 
lence of the human soul.” Its training should be 
such as to impart to it the utmost strength and 
vigor; for upon it many of the more important 
operations of the intellect materially depend. 
Reason could command but scanty materials, with 
which to construct her syllogisms, were it not for 
the treasures of memory. The power of associa- 
tion could weave but a feeble tissue. Meagre, in- 
deed, would be the resources of fancy and imagi- 
nation, with which to rear and beautify their ideal 
cfeations, were it not for the rich mine which 
memory opens. As the successful working of these 
faculties greatly depends upon the extent and ac- 
euracy of the memory, the vast importance of its 
cultivation must be readily seen. 

Secondly: that while the powers of perception 
and memory receive the first attention, the other 
faculties, in their natural order and importance, 
should be brought into exercise, viz., the powers 
of ratiocination and reflection, of taste and the im- 
agination, together with the moral faculties: 

The third principle we deem essential is, that a 
daily task be placed before the student, fully equal 
to the measure of his capacity. Since the mind, 
like the body, acquires strength by exercise, pro- 
vided its powers be not overtaxed, the more se- 
vere and uniform the exercise, the more rapid is 
the growth and the higher the development. 
Without such an exercise, the best instruction, 
however able and attractive, will fall infinitely 
short of accomplishing its end. It is like plant- 
ing seed in a soil, still unbroken by the plough or 
the mattock. 

Lastly, that the student should be early accus- 
tomed to habits of patient and thorough inyesti- 
gation. Furnish him with all the needed facili- 








ties, whence he may draw his conclusions, and let 
these conclusions, together with the data whence 
he draws them, be made the subject of daily criti- 
cism by his instructor. 

We need not pause to show how much of the 
business of life depends for its successful issue 
upon habits thus formed. But the truth is ob- 
vious, that they form the basis of all independence 
of character and originality of thought. 

It is evident that in the acquisition of languages, 
and especially in the work of translation, all the 
mental powers are developed and strengthened. 
Every decision of the learner, upon the relations 
of a word, its form and import, is an exercise of 
the judgment. And the nature of the reasoning 
by which the result is reached, is common to all 
subjects, apart from the exact sciences—a reason- 
ing from facts and principles—an exercise of infi- 
nite value to the practical man, especially in a 
world where the probable is too frequently con- 
founded with the real, and conjecture with truth. 
The fact, too, that the judgment is left unbiased 
in its decisions, by any unworthy or sinister mo- 
tive, vastly enhances the value of the exercise. 
The sole object of the student, as it ever should 
be, is to arrive at correct results. He has no pre- 
conceived opinions or prejudices to warp his 
judgment; but to the simple search for truth he 
bends all his energies. Thus, an indelible impress 
is stamped upon the mind of the classical student. 
He can never be a scholar, in the highest sense of 
the term, whose mind from long habit does not 
follow after truth as readily as the needle turns 
to the pole. And so well is this understood, that 
the phrase “scholar-like candor and fairness,” 
has a very distinct and obvious meaning, 

To appreciate this excellence of classical learn- 
ing, we have only to notice the defects of many 
of those writers whose minds are, undisciplined 
by the study of the classics. Says an able review- 
er,* “These writers may possess great force of 
thought and language, and in certain directions, 
great power of execution. But in an unexpected 
moment, a sad prejudice will be revealed, or an 
extravagant opinion will be broached; the mind 
will be developed in a one-sided and disjointed 
manner. The charm and usefulness of symmetri- 


cal culture never meet our eyes. They are able, » 


but not finished thinkers and writers. We never 
repose upon them with entire affection and confi- 
dence. We always suspect some lurking weak- 
ness, or dread some unlicensed outbreak. We do 
not look to this class of men for finished writers, 
or men of the purest taste, and comprehensive 
views, or perfectly sound opinions.” 
& s * & Cd & 
But lastly, the proper study of the classics, ne- 
cessarily accustoms the student to habits of inde- 
pendent and thorough research. 
To understand the learned professions aright, 
requires the entire energies of a mind refined by 
a liberal culture. The experiment is constantly 
going on before us, with men of apparently equal 
talents and equal promise. One, from choice or 
~ necessity, devotes himself to the immediate study 
of his profession. He enters upon his duties, and 
after various shifts and changes, acquires some 
standing and influence in his calling, joined with 
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a measure of success. Another devotes time to 
the assiduous cultivation of his mind, and then 
devotes the full strength of his refined powers to 
the specific duties of his profession. By this 
means he soon occupies a post of responsibility 
and usefulness, for which his competitor must toil 
for years, and perhaps never gain. * * * * * 
The only substitute for the classics, worthy 
even of a passing notice, is the introduction of 
modern languages into the course. But the struc- 
ture of these languages so nearly resembles our 
own, that their acquisition is little more than an 
exercise of the memory. ‘The few idiomatic dif- 
ferences are made familiar with little labor; nor 
is there the same necessity for an accurate com- 
parison and discrimination, as in studying the 
classic writers of Greece and Rome.”’ But the 
dialects of modern Europe have all emanated from 
the ancient classic tongues, as a common source, 
(with a partial exception in German,) changed, it 
is true, in their form and structure, “yet embody- 
ing almost their entire vocabularies,” so that the 
direct path to an accurate knowledge of the for- 
mer, lies through an accurate knowledge of the 
latter, and with this knowledge the labor of ac- 
quisition is comparatively brief; a few months, or 
at most a year or two, sufficing for an ordinary 
student to speak and write with considerable 
fluency either of the modern European languages. 
But the study of these languages, however pros- 
ecuted, will fail to impart that robust discipline, 
that iron strength and symmetrical development 
of mind, which characterize the accomplished 
scholar. Hence, if we prize the possession of a 
mind, “strong, deep, and richly stored with wis- 
dom, above one that is shallow and empty;” if in 
“the times of trial that are coming,” we are look- 
ing to men of hardy discipline, “of iron mental 
constitution,” and expanded views, to be the pil- 
lars of the truth; we shall resist all attempts to 
divert attention from those fountains of wisdom 
and sound mental culture, opened in the ancient 
lore of Greece and Italy, and shall guard, as the 
sacred legacy of our sires, the rich treasures of 
intellectual wealth, embodied in those immortal 
productions, which are at once the pride and 
wonder of the world.— Christian Review. 





SCHOOLS OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN. 


Tne subject is of such interest that the most 


cautious regard to facts is essential in its discus- 


sion; and, as our correspondent labors under 
many mistakes which may mislead the opinion of 
the reader, we wish to correct them, so far, at least, 
as the New York School of Design is concerned. 
Tis history is briefly this: About a year ago seve- 
ral thoughtful and humane women in this City, 
perceiving the inadequacy of the resources then 
opened to women’s labor for independent support, 
and instructed by the success of certain schools in 
England and in this country, determined that an 
effort should be made to found a school in which 
women should be taught, upon the wisest and most 
catholic principles, the various arts of design to 
qualify them to earn a comfortable livelihood in 
many profitable professions which are usually held 
to be closed to them. The idea of the movement 
was, fundamentally, charity and not art. The first 
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aim was to aid women, not to improve art. But 
in the very nature of the case, it was impossible 
to do the one without the ether. It aimed at the 
true charity—that of helping a man to help him- 
self. Wearied and saddened with the melancholy 
fate allotted by the ordinary social arrangements 
to women who must support themselves—revolted 
by that shirt-making despair, which has become a 
social reproach, and which, our correspondent 


roughly taught’’ and presenting “certificates of 
qualification,’ the women who led the movement 
resolved that dependent woman should, at least, 
have a chance at something besides sewing shirts 
at ten shillings the dozen. 

We noticed and commended the movement at 
the time, and it received so favorable a consider- 
ation from many generous persons, that the neces- 
sary means were obtained, and after careful con- 
sideration, the school went into operation in No- 
vember last. Already it numbers between fifty and 
sixty pupils, of whom about two-thirds pay a small 
sum for instruction. The school is open daily from 
nine to three o’clock, and there is an afternoon 
class for.an hour anda half. Some of the more 
advanced pupils are already under the instruction 
of an eminent master of wood-engraving ; and 
one of the leading wood-engravers in the City, in 
expressing his warm sympathy in the undertaking, 
and his desire to employ women in the work as 
soon as they are ready, states that his own daugh- 
ter is studying for the same end. Wall-paper 
dealers are likewise much interested, and the 
shrewdest authorities have no doubt that domestic 
designs for carpets will not fail to be encouraged. 
These are merely illustrative details. 


The system of instruction is not that of Pesta- 
lozzi as stated by our correspondent, if by the 
Pestalozzian system be meant the drawing from 
geometrical figures. The plan pursued is that of 
every good academy of art—study directly from 
nature and from casts of the best statuary. The 
Pestalozzian system was, we believe, adopted in 
the Boston School, but is expressly discarded here. 
It is not expected that the School should at once 
support itself. It must command its position by 
the superiority of its work, and that must depend 
upon the talent for design women may possess, 
and upon the stringency of foreign competition. 

If we believed that women could do nothing 
to support themselves, but sew, we should cer- 
tainly despond. Is sewing necessarily and only 
the “sphere”? and “ field of labor” for woman ? 
What is the fact about this “ work of the other 
sex’? to which our correspondent alludes? De- 
signing of every kind seems to us just as fit work 
for women as men. The testimony of various 
practical men in various departments that require 
designing confirms our opinion. Nay, ata time 
when hotels are dismissing male waiters for female, 
and our shops are gradually ranging shop-girls, 
instead of shop-boys, behind the counter, as has 
long been done in other countries, it is rather late 
to suggest that “asa class,” women cannot go 
beyond this “sphere” of sewing. “ Many ladies 
do their own sewing because ‘ they cannot get it 
properly done,’ ” says our correspondent. But we 
know, within our own experience, women skilfully 
accomplished with the needle, who are starving 
upon the pittance doled out for shirt-making. We 
much doubt the existence of the class;who are 
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obliged to do their own sewing. because nobody 
else knows enough to sew for them ; and surely if 
city and country compete in needlework at the rate 
of sixpence a shirt, it is mere humanity to take 
another step in a different direction. Success will 
be proportioned to skill, naturally, but experience 
shows clearly enough that the skill is not wanting. 
—Tribune. 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAX, 


_— 


BY WILLIAM C. ROGERS. 


CHAPTER EIGHT. 


The Typical Races of Men Concluded. 


In the previous chapter the classification of 
Blumenbach and Lieut. Col. Hamilton Smith was 
given as fully as accorded with our purpose. In 


Tuirp.—Tuer IsHMAELitic SPEcrIEs: 


Psychical or Spiritual Character. 

Attributes generally equally developed ; 
moderately mental; not originative or in- 
ventive, but speculative; roving, predatory, 
revengeful, and sensual; warlike and high- 
ly destructive. 


Fourtu.—Tue Canaanitio Sprcixs: 


Psychical or Spiritual Character. 

Attributes unequally developed; infe- 
riorly mental; not originative, inventive, 
or speculative; roving, revengeful, preda- 
tory, and highly sensual; warlike and de- 
structive.” 

From the preceding table, we see that the four 
species of men, according to the division of Van 
Amringe, are widely different from each other in 
Psychical or Spiritual character; and that differ- 
ence is so great that it is almost impossible to see 
how it could have been overlooked, or considered 
as merely indicative of the changes produced by 


varieties of food, climate, and habits of life, by 
men of such extensive learning as Prichard, Law- 
rence, Bory De St. Vincent, and other equally 
erudite advocates of the one-species theory. 

The succeeding table gives a comparative view 
of the physical characters of each of the same 
species; and when we remember that a physical 
difference is always indicative of a functional dif- 
ference also, we cannot but consider the four 
species of men, so diverse from each other in 
almost every respect, as four distinct species, hav- 
ing a different origin, and a different end to ac- 
complish in the providence of God. Add to this 
the diversity of Psychical or Spiritual character, 
and the same conclusion is arrived at, and the 
conviction of its truth more firmly established. 

It will be seen that Van Amringe takes into 
consideration the different temperaments of each 
of the typical stocks, and when we consider the 
effect of a difference of temperament upon indi- 
viduals of the same race, we cannot but admire 
his wisdom in stating so palpable a distinction. 


TABLE EXHIBITING THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERS OF THE FOUR TYPICAL RACES 
OF MEN, VIZ.: 
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down by Van Amringe, and of the theory pro- 
posed and explained by him, we are compelled 
to dissent from Dr. Prichard in his conclusions, 
since we find that, though all races may be actu- 
ated in a measure by the same feelings, still they 
do not have the same desires and aversions, nor 
the same susceptibility of improvement in religi- 
ous and social condition; in a word, have not the 
same nature. 

The Zoological characters of Man are as fol- 

lows:— 

First Section.—Psychical or Spiritual Mammal. 
OrpEr.—Bimana, or Two-handed, 
Genvus.—Homo, or Man. 

Srrcres Four.—Shemitic, Japhetic, Ishmael- 
itic, and Canaanitic, each containing sev- 
eral varieties. 

Gunerio Cuaracrers.—Psychical, Erect sta- 
ture; two hands; teeth approximated 
and of equal length; the inferior in- 
cisors perpendicular; prominent chin; 
endowed with speech; unarmed; de- 
fenceless, 

Frest.—Tux Suemitic Species: 

Psychical or Spiritual Chara ter. 

All the Psychical attributes harmoniously 
developed; warlike, but not cruel or de- 
structive. 

ECOND.—TuHE JaPHEtio SPECIES! 

Psychical or Spiritual Character. 

Attributes unequally developed; moder- 
ately mental—originative, inventive, but 
not speculative; not warlike, but destruc- 
tive. 
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Bion a abate e ‘jabia, it is apparent that Van Amringe has assigned the White or Caucasian species of men to Shem; the 


Yellow species or Mongolians, to Japhet ; 


the Red species to Ishmael; 


and the Black or Ethiopians, to Canaan. For 


his reasons for differing from the commonly-received division of Seutciee we refer the reader to his Natural History of 


Man, Chapter IlJ., On the Classification of Man, &e. 


“The three sons of Noah, Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet, were not equally favored by the Almighty. 
Shem was especially blessed, and made the pro- 
genitor of the Israelites, and of our Saviour :— 
Japhet was promised to be enlarged :—and Cana- 
an, the son of Ham, was cursed, and made a ser- 
vant of servants. The son of Abraham, by Hagar, 
Ishmael, was driven out from his patrimony, but 
was to increase and multiply exceedingly, and to 
be ‘a wild man,’ whose ‘hand shall be against 
every man, and every man’s hand shall be against 
him. Thus we have four distinct blessings, 
promises, and curses, pronounced upon the patri- 
archs of the human family, which were, no doubt, 
to be typical of their descendants. How were 
they to be fulfilled? The blessings, promises, 
and curses, must have been followed by some 
physical change of the parties, or intermarriages 
would soon obliterate the individuality of each, 
and make them all of a like nature and similar 
descent. Nothing less than a physical change— 
a change of color—of features—of manners, hab- 
its, and mental qualities—could, with certainty, 
operate as an effectual separation. A mere geo- 
graphical separation, if there were no physical 
distinction, would amount only to a temporary 
separation ; because the migratory habits of man 
would soon bring them together. But a geo- 
graphical separation, together with a physical dis- 














tinction, would make, as it has made, an almost 
perfect barrier to an amalgamation of the different 
species, Thus the blessings, promises, and curses, 
upon the patriarchs, as types of the several species 
of mankind, could be literally fulfilled in the de- 
scendants of each typical patriarch.”— Van Am- 
ringe, op. cit. pp. 68, 64. 

The place or country occupied by all the de- 
scendants of Noah, previous to their dispersion, is 
generally supposed to be Shinar, a country em- 
bracing the Tigris and Euphrates in Asia, bound- 
ed on the south by the Persian Gulf, and on the 
north by Assyria and Mesopotamia. It is here 
that the Tower of Babel was built, the tongues of 
the nations of the earth confused, and from this 
place all migrated to those portions of the earth 
which Divine goodness had prepared for each, 
led, in the selection of the course pursued, by 
Divine impulses.) When the tongues were con-. 
fused at the Tower of Babel, the change of 
language was probably a dialectic and not a rad- 
ical change, since the construction of all gram- 
matical languages is generally very similar, and 
many roots of words, as well as words them- 
selves, are common to very many of the languages, 
and some few to all. Hence he who has learned 
one language, has taken a step in the acquisition , 
of any one or all of the others, But whether the 
change was radical or dialectic, the different races 
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of men, we read, were distributed, “after their 
families, after their tongues, in their lands, after 
their nations.” The inhabitants of Shinar were, 
doubtless, ignorant of the regions of the earth 
they were destined to inhabit, and were led by 
Divine impulses to cross those uninyiting regions 
surrounding their original abode, and to discover 
Egypt and the fertile valley of the Nile, Canaan, 
the land flowing with milk and honey, Asia Minor, 
Greece, Italy, and all the countries of Europe. 
Had mankind been left to their own wills, the 
population of Eastern Asia, which presented the 
most inviting prospect from Shinar, would have 
become so dense that they would have been 
ultimately forced across the Desert of Arabia, 
and come to inhabit, from compulsion, lands they 
never would have visited from choice. In so im- 
portant a matter as the proper distribution of the 
species of men from Shinar, nothing could be left 
to chance or the natural impulses of human desire, 
but they must have been distributed by the influ- 
ence of Divine power, as it is very significantly 
expressed in the revelation to Moses, “ After their 
generations, in their nations.” And thus it is that 
we find a majority of the Yellow people in East- 
ern Asia; a majority of the Red or Copper- 
colored people in Central Asia and America; and 
a majority of the White races in Western Asia and 
all of Europe; each distinguished by such peculiar 
physical characteristics, that they would naturally 
be kept distinct nations, according to the promises 
and curses which have been previously foretold 
of them, and which were afterwards pronounced 
upon Ishmael. 

The question next arises, How do we know 
that the Shemitic nations peopled Europe; the 
Japhetic, Eastern Asia; the Canaanitic, Africa 
and the Ishmaelitie, Central Asia? 

The proofs of the affirmative answers to these 
questions are more probable than positive, but 
still are as ample as those afforded to substantiate 
any questions involving so great a scope of anti 
quity in their compass. 

The Jews, the undoubted descendants of Shem, 
are white. We know, positively, that all the de- 
scendants of Shem and Ham were not dispersed 
to all parts of the earth, at the confusion of tongues 
at Babel, when the descendants of Japhet and 
Canaan were diepersed, because Abraham was, 
long after this period, born in this region, and 
emigrated from it by the express command of 
the Almighty; and the children of Ham, except 
Canaan and his children, continued to occupy it, 
and founded the kingdoms of Assyria, and built 
Nineveh. It is a fair inference, therefore, that 
the descendants of Ham (except Canaan) who 
were neither blessed nor cursed (except the gene- 
ral blessing bestowed by the Almighty on Noah’s 
family, “be fruitful and multiply, and replenish 
the earth’’), so as to constitute them a distinct race 
of men, and the descendants of Shem, were not a 
distinct people, physically, but identical. The 
children of Canaan, however, had been dispersed, 
for when Abraham, several hundred years after 
this event, in obedience to the command of the 
Almighty, left his country, kindred, and home, and 
went to Canaan, “the Canaanite was in the land,” 
Abraham and his family went to Canaan; his 

’ Shemitic and Hamitic brethren who remained in 
Shinar, in the neighborhood of Babylon, evidently 














proceeded north, for they settled Assyria and 
Mesopotamia. From Mesopotamia we also find 
them proceeding west, where Aram, or the de- 
scendants of Aram, the son of Shem, reached the 
Mediterranean sea, north of Canaan, and founded 
the kingdom of Aram, afterwards Syria. From 
Mesopotamia the migration was easy and natural 
by the valley of the Euphrates, around Mount 
Ararat to Armenia, lying between the Caspian 
and Euxine seas, and the Caucasian and Ararat 
Mountains. Thus we find the descendants of 
Shem reached the Mediterranean by at least two 
routes,—the one taken by Abraham, through the 
desert of Arabia, where he cast forth Ishmael, who 
became the founder of a race of men;—and the 
other by Aram, through Assyria and Mesopo- 
tamia. The Canaanites had preceded them, and 
were subsequently destroyed or driven into 
Africa by the Jews. 

The above is a partial exposition of the author’s 
views in his own words, but we have not time to 
give it in full, and must, therefore, refer the 
reader to his work. The following quotation 
will give his conclusions: —“ Our views of this 
matter must be much strengthened by the fact 
that the decree of the Almighty in regard to the 
different races of men—that Japhet should be en- 
larged—Canaan, servant of servants—Shem, a 
blessing to all mankiné—could not be as effectu- 
ally executed if all the races were permitted to 
emigrate in one direction, even if they were 
physically changed. Some of the descendants of 
Canaan, it is true, were settled on the Mediter- 
ranean, but their destination was not for this 
place, but for Africa; and they were driven from 
the country to their permanent abodes, 

“Tt appears, therefore, that Europe was the des- 
tination of the Hamo-Shemitic, or White Race; 
and that the blessing pronounced upon Shem, in 
whom the descendants of Ham have merged, ‘ ex- 
cept Canaan,’ has peculiarly accompanied this 
race from the earliest history. When the direct 
descendants of Shem became obstinate and rebel- 
lious, the mantle of favor and power passed to the 
Gentiles, a collateral branch; and the whole white 
race has gone forward to a degree of perfection 
far surpassing the others. The Japhetic, or Yel- 
low race, has been enlarged abundantly, for they 
number probably over one-half of mankind; but 
they have remained stationary in moral and intel- 
lectual improvement for at least 2,000 years, and 
how much longer we know not. The Ishmaelitic 
continue to this day very little, if any, in ad- 
vance of the patriarchal age. And the Canaanites 
have retrograded far behind the knowledge and 
civilization they carried with them from the dis- 
persion of Babel.” 

The above constitutes much of the reasoning by 
which Van Amringe substantiates his position 
and nomenclature, and, as it harmonizes with the 
Scriptures, at the same time that the name of each 
species indicates, not only its origin, but its pre- 
sent condition also, we have chosen to give it a 
preéminent position in our compilation, and have 
received it as the one most entitled to considera- 
tion, and most worthy of adoption, 

Says a writer in the Democratic Review, for 
April, 1850, p. 884, in criticising the work from 
which the above extracts have been quoted:— 
“Types of all the species of man—the Shemitie, 








Japhetic, Ishmaelitie, and Canaanitie—are found in 
Asia, and the late wonderful discoveries in Egypt 
show three distinct races of men pictured upon 
her monuments, at least 5,000 years ago, possess- 
ing precisely the same characteristics with which 
we now see them preserved; and the question is 
well put to the advocates of the unity of the race, 
who, with Lawrence, La Mark, and others, at- 
tempt to account for existing differences on the 
ground of the operation of various causea, acting 
through long periods of time, gradually transmut- 
ing man into the various species as we now find 
him—if in the lapse of 5,000 years no perceptible 
difference has manifested itself in the existing four 
species, how long did it take to have produced 
the differences which we know to have existed at 
a date nearly coeval with the flood? It is not a 
little singular that this doctrine of a gradual 
change should be urged in support of the Mosaic 
account of the creation, when it is obviously, if 
carried out, fatal to it. If a European be gradu- 
ally changed into a Bushman, and vice versa, (ac- 
cording to the theory of Dr. Prichard, who con- 
tended that all men were originally black, and 
that the white is a congenital variety, ) from naked 
black Hottentots into Bacons and Miltons—what 
necessity was there for creating Adam and Eve, 
since a gradual progress of the animal creation, 
as fossil remains show them to have existed, 
would gradually have produced human beings, 
when ‘the earth became prepared for their habi- 
tation f’’* 

But Van Amringe has derived proofs from 
higher sources than the above, to prove the di- 
verse origin of the human races; higher than 
animal analogies depended on by Prichard, Law- 
rence, and others. He has proved his classifica- 
tion to be correct by an appeal to the physical 
characteristics of each race. These not only prove 
the races of men to be specifically different, but 
also afford the surest means by which 0 classify 
them. 

In Zoology the instincts of animals are laid 
down as indicative of specific differences, and are 
sufficient in themselves to classify all animals, 
though all were physically the same. The fox is 
a solitary, and the wolf a gregarious animal, and, 
if there were no other differences between them, 
this alone would make them of distinct species ;— 
and so of all the species of animals. Now, if ani- 
mals may be classed by their instincts, why may 
not man be also classed by his intellect? Intel- 
lectual power is in him what instinctive power is 
in the brute; therefore if the brute be classified 
according to its instincts, man should be classified 
by his intellect, or else be removed entirely be- 
yond the system of Zoology. If he were classed 
according to his instinets he would be the lowest 
in the seale of animated nature, instead of the 
highest as now. It is perfectly evident, therefore, 
that he should be classed according to the various 
degrees of the psychical power which he possesses 
specifically, when it is to that power that he owes 
his commanding position. 

But do the various species of men differ suf- 
ficently in a spiritual point of view to warrant a 
classification according to such differences ? 

The following rapid glance at the psychical con- 
dition of the several species of men will answer 
this question satisfactorily. 
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First :—The Shemitic Species. 

Psychical or Spiritual Character,—All the at- 
tributes harmdniously developed. Warlike, but 
not cruel or destructive. 

Psychical or Spiritual Condition—* The indi- 
viduality of woman, her personality, her equality 
of rights fully acknowledged and established, 
governments established, and laws enacted, secur- 
ing the rights of the governors and the governed ; 
a religion established which is more consistent 
with the character of the Creator than any other; 
the intercourse of nations so rapid, free and un- 
tramelled, that every Shemitic nation seems hast- 
ening towards a great democracy of the whole 
family; agriculture in such perfection that the 
necessaries and luxuries of life are so abundant 
that every prudent laborer may live as sumptu- 
ously as a prince of old times; railroads, bridges, 
and turnpikes, ramify the whole geographic body, 
as do the arteries and veins the animal body, 
bestowing a like warmth and vitality; light- 
houses built; electricity controlled, conducted, 
and made a common messenger for ordinary oc- 
easions; steam compelled to labor for all pur- 
poses; the age of the earth scrutinized, the rocks 
analyzéd and classed, and the organisms of a 
former world discovered, classed, and their na- 
tures ascertained ; all the organisms of the present 
world so classified and arranged by naturalists, 
that a new specimen is immediately placed without 
confusion or disorder ; chemistry so far perfected, 
that the globe and all its furniture are known to 
consist of but few elements, which are yet tortured 
to disclose their elementary constituents; astrono- 
my so systematized that a new planet is discovered, 
and its place in the heavens told by figures; and, 
lastly, all the arts which can contribute to the 
comforts and conveniences of life improved pro- 
portionably with the improvements of science,” 

In addition to the above, the Shemites have es- 
tablished colonies for peaceful purposes, and such 
is the intensity of their strenuous temperament, 
that the dark races, as it were, instinctively re- 
cede at their approach. And as the dark races 
diminish, in the same proportion do the white 
races increase, until the conviction is foreed home 
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to every reflecting mind that the latter are ulti- 
mately to possess the whole earth, either as pure, 
distinct species, or as hybrid, intermediate races, 
“The destiny of the dark races has arrived at a 
crisis, and philanthropy can seareely engage in a 
more noble project than to avert from them, if 
possible, the extinction with which they are threat- 
ened by the Shemitie colonial settlements among 
them. No dark race has exhibited this colonial 
propensity. Extensive, destructive, desolating, 
and debasing have been their wars and conquests ; 
their armies have occupied countries, and enslaved 
nations; they have destroyed nations by fire and 
sword, but never by substitution; for the fruits 
of conquest by colonies they have never known.” 

Varieties.—Israelites, Greeks, Romans, Teu- 
tones, Sclavons, Celts, most of the white inhabit- 
ants of modern Europe and their descendants in 
America, and many sub-varieties, 





_ Second :—The Japhetie Species. 

Psychical or Spiritual Character.—Attributes 
unequally developed. Moderately mental, orig- 
native, inventive, but not speculative. Not war- 
like, but_destructive. 

Psychical’ or Spiritual Condition.—“ Woman 
has no individuality, no personality, no equality 
of rights; she isa slave, an article of merchandise: 
the governments are absolute, despotic, patriarch- 
al; their religion is idolatrous, and an engine of 
state: their Jaws sanguinary, vindictive and 
sumptuary ; intercourse with other nations 
forbidden, or only partially permitted ; 
agriculture generally highly cultivated 
by the labor bestowed upon it, rather 
than by the art displayed in it; a con- 
siderable advance made in the useful 
arts, but very little in the sciences ; 
the science of numbers only rudimen- 
tary, and therefore all the sciences de- 
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not originative or inventive, but speculative ; 
roving, predatory, revengeful, sensual, warlike, 
and highly destructive. 

Psychical or Spiritual Condition. — “Varies 








from, but not in advance of, the preceding. 
Woman is generally a slave, an article of mer- 
chandise, and, if anything, more oppressed ; gov- 
ernments in tribes patriarchal, and in nations ab- 
solute, but in all despotic; religion fantastical and 
sensual; the intercourse of other nations, though 
not forbidden, is not courted, and is attended by 
danger, unless awed by power; the general 
character of the people nomadic rather than agri- 
cultural ; inferior to the Japhetie species in the 
useful arts, but superior to them in sciences, 
which are, nevertheless, only elementary; and, 
lastly, the arts which contribute to the comforts 
and conveniences of life less advanced than they 
are among the Japhetites, and also stationary, and 
have been for ages.” 

Varieties.—Most of the Tartar and Arabian 
tribes, and the whole of the American Indians, 
unless those mentioned in the second species, 
should be excepted. 

Fourth :—The Canaanitic Species, 











pending on it are of the same nature; 





and, lastly, all the arts which contri- 


























bute to the comforts and conveniences 
































of life are stationary, and have been 





for ages.” 

Varieties.—The Chinese, Japanese, 
Mongolians, Chin-Indians, é&e.; and 
probably the Esquimaux, Toltecs, Az- 
tees, and Peruvians of America. 

Third :—The Ishmaelitic Species. 

Psychical or Spiritual Character.—Attributes 
generally equally developed ; moderately mental; 








Psychical or Spiritual Character.—Attributes 
equally undeveloped. Inferiorly mental, not 
originative, inventive, or speculative; roving, re- 
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vengeful, predatory, highly sensual, warlike, and 
destructive. 

Psychical or Spiritual Condition —-“So low 
that we scarcely know how to describe it. When 
we say that their women are in the most abject 
conditions, and that their governments, laws, re- 
ligions, arts, sciences, agriculture, comforts and 
conveniences of life, are fairly represented by 
them—the women—it is sufficiently accurate to 
answer our object.” 

Varieties —The Negroes of Central Africa, Hot- 
tentots, Caffirs, Australian Negroes, &e., and prob- 
ably the Malays of Oceanica, 

This view of the psychical characters and con- 
ditions of the four typical species of men, shows 
that they are, in this respect, as widely different 
from each other as in their physical character- 
isties, exhibited in the table above. 

This is the present condition of the four species, 
Have the same wide differences always existed 
between them? Will the same wide differences 
always continue to exist? In answering the first, it 
is necessary for us to refer to the past ages. At the 
Tower of Babel, when all nations and kindreds 
were of the same tongue, all the species began 
upon a like footing, and each departed therefrom, 
bearing the seeds of civilization to their future 
homes, The patrimony of the .Canaanites was 
wasted and lost; their talent was hid in the 
earth. Thatof the Ishmaelites, though not wasted 
or lost, was still but little increased or improved ; 
their talent was put out on usury at a very low 
rate of interest. The patrimony of the Japhetites 
was measurably improved ; they marched onward 
to civilization, but never arrived at enlightenment; 
their one talent produced two. But the patri- 
mony of the Shemites was gloriously increased ; 
they marched onward from barbarism to civiliza- 
tion, and from civilization to enlightenment; 
their five talents have gained other five. 

The Canaanite has, from time to time, been 
partially civilized by contact with more refined 
nations, but when abandoned by the civilizer, has 
relapsed into barbarism, and forgotten the knowl- 
edge which had been imparted to him. Even 
Christianity of more than three centuries dura- 
tion in Congo, has scarcely excited a progressive 
civilization, because it is unattended by the 
stimulus of a stronger race; for the small num- 
ber of Portuguese officials, priests, exiles, crimi- 
nals, and slave merchants, are inadequate, and, 
of all European nations, least capable of stirring 
the mind to activity by education and the exam- 
ple of exertion. 

The Ishmaelite is to this day a living proof of 
the curse pronounced upon his great progenitor: 
“his hand is against every man, and every man’s 
hand is against him.” He is proof against civili- 
zation, and fades from it as the wilderness from 
the conquering Shemite. He has arrived at the 
acme of his mental power, and beyond this he 
cannot, unaided, go. 

The Japhetite basked in the sunlight of a rude 
civilization while all the other races were groping 
in the darkness of barbarism. But as it is a law 
of animal and vegetable nature that those animals 
and plants which speedily arrive at maturity, 
flourish for a season, and then as speedily decay ; 
so it is a law of nature in regard to nations, The 
Japhetite was of speedy growth; his maturity was 








soon gained; he has flourished for ages, and now 
his speedy decline has just begun. He must dis- 
appear before the conqueror, or be swallowed up 
in victory. 

The Shemite was of slow growth. For ages 
the plant scarcely pierced the sod, but now it 
spreads its branches to the heavens, and other na- 
tions rest within its shadow. It is evident that 
the elements of progression rest with this species 
alone. The others, left to themselves, will always 
continue what they have been, and are now. The 
hope of the world rests with the Shemite. 
Through him it is to attain its maximum of intel- 
lectual and moral strength, and that consumma- 
tion, so devoutly to be wished, is evidently fast 
verging to accomplishment. 

The remainder of this compilation, so far as it 
relates to the different species of men, will be con- 
tinued on the basis of Van Amringe’s theory 
given above. It, of all others, harmonizes best 
with facts, reason, and Scripture, and, though 
manifestly imperfect in many points, is still the 
least objectionable, the most perfect of all. 

For a more perfect and comprehensive view of 
the whole subject of the Natural History of Man, 
I would refer my readers to his large octavo 
work, published in New York some five years 
since, 
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IMPORTANCE OF ANATOMY AND 


PHYSIOLOGY.®¢ 








Tur physical happiness and well-being of man 
is closely allied to his moral and spiritual improve- 
ment, and whatever contributes to increase our 
knowledge of the constitution and endowments 
of man, has the effect to enhance our power and 
skill in purposes of utility and general human 
good. From this consideration Anatomy and 
Physiology have assumed an educational and prac- 
tical importance that renders them indispensable 
to the general happiness and welfare of man. 

I shall in this brief paper confine myself to the 
relations of these sciences to health and physical 
development. The structure of man is of a won- 
derful character, and the conditions upon which 
it is dependent for a vigorous and healthful ex- 
istence embrace the widest range of animal law. 
Ignorance of the economy of the physical nature 
of man has been a prolific source of want and 
suffering. It is a fact that the world learns great 
truths but slowly, and it has failed to see in the 
animal economy of man the most abundant re- 
sources for happiness and development. Fducation 
has failed in accomplishing its design, because it 
has left out an integral part of human expansion 
in adequately preparing a physical basis of moral 
and intellectual effort. The mind depends for 
force and manifestation upon the body, and its 
office in an important sense is to transform vital 
power into the energy of thought and moral ac- 
tion. Every individual has an investment of 
vital capital, which is given him wisely to expend 
in appropriating to himself the resources of power, 
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capacity, and influence accompanying the gift of 
his being. 

This investment is subject to the nicest regula- 
tions, and its improvement and development can 
only be in accordance with law. 

How then to make the most of life in its physi- 
cal attitude, how to qualify its energies, how to 
fortify it against the disturbing power of disease, 
and promote the regularity and strength of the 
forces of health, are questions of deep importance, 
because we are physical as well as moral agents, 
and a deep degree of responsibility rests upon 
every individual for the proper discipline of the 
functions of life. 

There is a science of living right, of developing 
and directing the organized forces of life in accor- 
dance with the laws appearing in the constitution 
and economy of man, and this science is illustrated 
and made known in the researches of anatomy 
and physiology. Anatomy analyzes the wonder- 
fal framework of man, and discovers the relations 
which exist in the complicated arrangement of 
his organism. Anatomy lays open those mysteri- 
ous operations by which the powers of life are 
sustained; it exhibits the wonderful series of 
forces, all distinct yet interwoven with each 
other, and operating in harmony to produce 
strength, activity, and sensation. 

Physiology may be said to relate to the adapta- 
tions and uses of the natural functions of life, and 
thus points out the proper means of regulating 
and giving the best development to the vital 
forces of the physical life, 

Anatomy and Physiology unfold a code of 
health by the rules of which every man is recog- 
nized as a subject, and comes under obligation to 
yield to the discipline it imposes, and in the ob- 
servance of which he acquires greater capacity, 
efficiency, and fortitude for the enterprises of life. 

The length of human life has been said to con- 
sist not in the number of its years, but in the 
thoughts, deeds, and purposes crowded within it. 
The great and certain object of health is, that while 
life continues it may be in the full flow of all its 
energies, in the vigorous possession and control of 
all its powers, and the availability of every func- 
tion and faculty of the whole man. Life is often 
long protracted after disease has entered the sys- 
tem and paralyzed the muscular energies, after it 
has weakened the great battery of thought and 
rendered individual power almost unavailable; 
and the question now is, not so much how may 
life be lengthened, as how the obstructions to its 
energy and power may be removed. 

How much has been lost to the world in the 
enterprises of religion, and moral’and social good, 
from the unequal development of the energies of 
life! Scholars, statesmen, artists, and divines, for- 
getting or ignorant of the fact that strength and 
endurance in the physical man are necessary to 
force and greatness of character, have pressed for- 
ward regardless of the claims of the body for a 
healthy existence, and have come to the goal they 
sought with constitutions shattered and impaired, 
with exhausted vital force, and have become, not 
morally nor mentally, but physically disabled for 
the constant demands made upon their talents and 
energies. 

To no class of persons is good health more in- 
dispensable than to ministers of the Gospel ; and 
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most especially is it required of them to husband 
and preserve the physical powers of life, that the 
moral and spiritual man be not obliged too often 
to suspend its efforts for the restoration of bodily 
energy. 

It is undoubtedly a fact, that it requires a 
stronger and more vigorous constitutioa to endure 
mental toil and solicitude than the sturdy labors 
of the field or the workshop. Physical labor equal- 
izes the waste and supply of life, and promotes 
bodily vigor, and while the energies of life are 
going out in manly labor they are coming in 
again in the respirations of pure air, healthy appe- 
tite, and active digestion. Mental labor is by a 
principle of taxation levied upon the energies of 
life, and to keep the principle good recourse must 
be had to appropriate exercise and bodily habit 
to reproduce the exhausted power. The labors 
of agriculture and of mechanical industry corres- 
pond more nearly with the priuciples of health 
and regular development, as they serve to 
strengthen the muscular and nervous energies of 
the system ; but intellectual labor does not replace 
the energies it exhausts, and hence the necessity 
of care and system in relation to health. 

A true basis of health is not found in the medi- 
cines or thousand nostrums of the day; butina 
correct knowledge of the functions of life, and the 
proper development of its powers. The kingdom 
of health does not lay in the laboratory of the 
chemist or apothecary, neither is it mysteriously 
connected with the dreaded practices of Allopathy, 
the tiny potions of Homeopathy, or the fiery 
doses of Thomsonianism; but its seat is in the 
physical man himself, and there its sway must be 
acknowledged, and its forces directed, in accord- 
ance with organic law. 

People have too long used medicine as a labor- 
saving operation; they have abused, overtaxed, 
and weakened the energies of life; and have 
sought in the use of medicine to restore diminished 
vital action, instead of disciplining the forces of 
the system so as to fortify them with endurance 
and firmness against the disturbances of health. 

There is a vast work to do in correcting the 
abundant abuses of society in regard to health and 
bodily development. How few are acquainted 
with the capacity and resources of activity and 
strength which God has benevolently incorporated 
with their own natures! Thousands live a kind 
of miserable physical existence, suffering the 
bright and cheerful energies given them to grow 
languid and feeble from unfavorable habits; they 
live half incapable of enjoying the natural bless- 
ings of life, and dream on unconscious of the 
world of beauty and life around them. The im- 
portance of this subject is awaking the deepest 
interest in many minds who are pioneering in the 
great scheme of reform, and it is a question that 
concerns every individual how he may discipline 
the functions of life to give himself a ph. :ical ba- 
sis of usefulness, happiness, and energy. 

I would urge upon my brethren thei portance 
of a systematic physical discipline, to give forti- 
tude and endurance against the taxati ns of study 
and care. 

Why-is it that the labors of theS bbath cause 
so much weariness and prostration? It is because 
we fail to replenish the vital funds .f the system 

an energetic and systematic cou e of healthful 
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training. A man of great wealth can keep the 
wheels of enterprise moving with far greater ease 
than a man of limited means; so good health and 
full vital power give greater efficiency and suc- 
cess to the moral laborer in the vineyard of the 
Lord. Health must be made a specific object of 
effort; disease and debility are promoted by yield- 
ing to their encroachments; they are to be treated 
as invaders, and the powers of life are to be ar- 
rayed against them. 

How often is consumption permitted to steal 
upon the frame, when a proper attention to mus- 
cular and respiratory development would forbid 
its entrance into the strongholds of vitality ! 

Bronchitis, that seourge of ministers, is brought 
on by physical inaction and an undue exercise of 
the vocal organs in the dead air of churches; 
which the sexton, closing after the services of the 
Sabbath, seldom thinks to open again until the 
next Sabbath morning, and here the labor of 
the poor minister is doubled; the congregation, 
breathing the air they exhausted of vital capacity 
the Sabbath before, sink into languor, and his 
paragraphs must be uttered with redoubled force 
to make an impression upon minds that almost 
cease to think, for want of an organic element of 
activity and wakefulness of which the atmosphere 
of the church has been deprived. Hence come 
so many impaired throats; for air heated and ex- 
hausted loses its elasticity, and the efforts of vocal- 
ization are greatly increased. 

Every minister of the Gospel should adopt a 
system of vigorous physical discipline, and acquire 
the broadest physical basis upon which to rest his 
moral and intellectual efforts; and until this be 
done, failures will be frequent, and the best con- 
stitutions must give way in the unequal disburse- 
ment of life’s energies. In my opinion, a true ba- 
sis of health and physical development is receiv- 
ing great aid from our growingly popular institu- 
tions of health under the auspices of Hydropathy. 
Such institutions are of incalculable value, not 
only for the relief of the sick, but the spread of 
one of the most important elements of education. 

Health, like the intellect, must be cultivated, and 
men are but just awaking to a consciousness of 
those resources which exist in themselves, which 
they are to develop in moral and social power, 
and increased happiness to themselyes and the 
world. 

God’s glory and the interests of his cause de- 
mand the highest culture of the whole man, and 
it is not his design that strong moral and intellec- 
tual effort should prematurely exhaust the activity 
and power of life. His economy requires that the 
physical education and expansion of man act 
simultaneously with the influence of science and 
religion upon his nature. 

These are a few of the considerations upon 
which we may base the importance of this subject; 
and it is wisdom, it is duty, it is a part of religion 
to observe the relations of life and give the great- 
est degree of effectiveness and vigor to those pow- 
ers that have been entrusted to us for purposes of 
our own happiness, the well-being of men, and 
the glory of God. 
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WHENEVER its appropriate object or natural stimulus is 
presented to any faculty, spontaneous action ensues, and 
therefore enlargement and improvement are the necessary 
consequences.—Memory. 








Payrhalagy. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL MYSTERIES 
OF THE HINDOOS. 

In my article entitled ‘‘Soul Power,” published 
in the last number of this Journal, some facts 
were stated concerning the extraordinary influ- 
ence sometimes exerted over animate and inani- 
mate objects, by the Hindoo devotees, My state- 
ments, based upon authentic accounts of travellers 
in their country, concerning arts and mysteries 
of this general nature as possessed by them, might 
have been considerably extended, and a few par- 
ticulars will now be added to those already given. 

The painful penances, protracted fastings, and 
other bodily mortifications which their religious 
solitaires sometimes voluntarily undergo, fre- 
quently induce ecstasies, trances, visions, and 
other psychological developments of the most ex- 
traordinary character. “Among the Billahs of 
Hindostan,” says Salverte, “the prophets or 
bravas exalt their minds by sacred songs and in- 
strumental music; they then fall into a kind of 
phrensy, make extravagant gesticulations, and give 
forth oracles. The bravas receive disciples, and 
after some preparative ceremonies, subject them to 
the test of music: those whom it does not excite 
to phrensy—to ecstasy—are immediately dismiss- 
ed as incapable of receiving the inspiration.” 

So great a control have the Fakeers over 
the connection existing between body and soul, 
that, according to the accounts of travellers, 
they sometimes suffer themselves to be buried 
alive, and after lying in a state of complete 
bodily torpidity for several weeks together, will 
revive on being exhumed. A case of this kind 
was witnessed by Sir Claude Wade, at Lahore, in 
1827. The Fakeer, after stopping his ears and 
notrils with wax and cotton plugs, was enclosed in 
asack, and then placed in a sitting posture in 
a box at the bottom of a narrow vault. The vault 
was then closed, and the door plastered up with 
mud as high as the padlock, which was locked, 
and sealed with the private seal of Runjeet Singh, 
the governor of Lahore. The latter, being skep- 
tical as to the success of the experiment, took this 
precaution to guard against collusion, and in addi- 
tion thereto, “placed two companies from his 
personal escort, near the building, from which four 
sentries were furnished and relieved every two 
hours, night and day, to guard the building from 
intrusion. At the same time he ordered one of 
the principal officers of his court to visit the place 
occasionally, and to report the result of his in- 
spection to him, while he himself, or his minister, 
kept the seal which closed the hole of the pad- 
lock.” At the end of six weeks, the vault was 
opened in the presence of Runjeet Singh, with 
numerous other intelligent spectators, and the 
body of the Fakeer was exposed to view. The 
limbs were stiff and shrivelled, and no signa of life 
appeared except a slight warmth at the top of the 
head. His servant proceeded to extract the plugs 
from his ears and nostrils, rub his limbs, anoint 
his eyes and tongue with ghee, or clarified butter, 
after which his nostrils became violently inflated, 
the regular functions of life were slowly resumed, 
and he commenced talking with those seated near 
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him! Sir Claude Wade, who witnessed, and gives 
a circumstantial account of, the affair, thinks it was 
impossible for any collusion to have been prac- 
tised, 

But my principal object in the present article 
is to give some account of the remarkable sayings 
and doings of a Hindoo priest of the name of 
Lenantexs, now in California, as these sayings 
and doings are reported in a recent letter from 
Dr. A. B. Pope to a friend of mine, with the pe- 
rusal of which I have been favored. Lehanteka 
has been giving lectures and instructions to pri- 
vate classes in the cities of that State. His phi- 
losophy resolves the percipient and dynamic life 
of man into three departments. The first consists 
in the sensational and motor organism by which 
man is acted upon by, and acts upon, outer things 
by means of immediate contact. The second con- 
sists of apparatus and physical media exterior to 


the body, by which man perceives, and acts upon, | 


things ata distance. The third consists of an in- 
terior and supersensuous medium, or soul-essence, 
by which knowledge may be obtained of outer 
things, and active connection may be formed with 
them, by direct volition, and without the interven- 


tion of any physical medium. This he calls the ; 


celestial department of the soul, and its full de- 
velopment and exercise he calls “ magic,” or 
“celestial wisdom.” 

By way of demonstrating the functions and 
powers of this third or celestial division of the 
soul, he requested the members of his class to re- 
tire into an adjoining room, and exercise volition on 
a piece of money or some other object, promising to 
afterwards point out the object upon which their 
minds had thus been fixed. They accordingly retired 
and fixed their minds upon a piece of money, which 
they afterwards placed in a sack with about twenty 
more coins of a similar kind, and handed the 
whole to the priest. He, without difficulty, 
pointed out the piece which they had fixed their 
minds upon. After this experiment had been re- 
peated several times without a failure, it was pro- 
posed to not exercise volition upon either of the 
coins, but to return them to the priest as before, and 
see what would be the result. They did so, when 
the priest, after having carefully examined all 
the coins, declared that they had not fixed their 
minds upon either of them particularly. He then 
proceeded to examine the minds of the persons of 
his class, and pointed out correctly the one who 
had proposed this variation of the experiment. 

With his general philosophy of the three de- 
partments or degrees of human nature, he con- 
nects a theory of health, disease, and medicine, 
which is substantially as follows: Health consists 
in the regular and harmonious circulation of the 
nervous fluid throughout the system. But disease 
exists when a portion of this fluid has become de- 
tached from the general nervous organism, and 
becomes lawless, forming an independent centre 
of circulation of its own. Let any one, said he, 
go into the celestial state and examine the diseas- 
ed human system, and he will see this lawless 
fl :id, which has the appearance of a pale fog, re- 
volving round its own centre, or passing rapidly 
back and forth between distant parts of the system 
where the patient feels the aches, pains, or other 
disturbances, 

Simple physical or ponderable substances, he 


said, have not, of themselves, any medicinal ac- 
tion upon the human system, but all action which 
they have is referable to certain imponderable ele- 
ments connected with them, Substances which, 
when taken in health, do not disturb the harmony 
of the system, are unmedicinal; but if any sub- 


stance thus taken disturbs the regularity of the 


nervous circulations, it may be pronounced a 
medicine, and if properly administered, it will 
neutralize some particular derangement to which 
the human system is liable. But active medicinal 
properties, he said, might be imparted to neutral 
substances by the simple action of the will. This, 
he said, might best be done by placing the sub- 
stance in a glass phial, and shaking it for some 
time, with a fixed intention that it shall producea 
particular effect upon the patient to whom it is to 
be administered. “ But,” said he, “on account of 
the slowness of this process, I prefer to enter the 
celestial state, and ascertain the nature and locality 
of the disease, and expel it by my will;” and he 
exemplified his power to do this by relieving 
the aches and pains of several persons in his 


class. 
May not one part of this statement hint the true 


explanation of the powerful effects which are 
sometimes produced by minute homeopathic 
doses? Many of the medicines known to homeo- 
pathy are prepared by a process of manipulation 
similar to that which Lehanteka here prescribes 
for imparting curative properties to otherwise 
neutral substances, by the action of the will; and 
may not the fixed purposes of the preparers of 
these medicines sometimes, unconsciously to them- 
selves, impart an aura, or nerve-essence, to them, 
which greatly intensifies the effects which they 
otherwise would have? It is manifest that this 
suggestion, if true, is of great practical importance, 
and the probability of its being well founded is 
such as should lead to careful experiments to settle 


the fact. 
In keeping with his general philosophy, Lehan- 


teka also taught that the senses of people might 
be deceived by a simple act of volition, and de- 
monstrated the fact by causing the appearance of 
numerous birds flying back and forth through the 
roon, andsinging. By this experiment he show- 
ed a mastery of the general principles on which 
the electro-psychologists, so called, of our own 
country, produce illusions upon susceptible 


minds. 
Lehanteka did not speak of these arts and mys- 


teries as being peculiar to himself, but as having 
been possessed, in common, by the Hindoo priest- 
hood from time immemorial. Their identity, in 
all essential pringiples, with the science and arts 
of animal magnetism, clairvoyance, electro-psy- 
chology, psychometry, &e, as more recently dis- 
covered in Europe and America, cannot fail to be 
perceived. Mesmer and his disciples taught the 
possibility of imparting therapeutic properties to 
physical substances, by volition, and exemplified 
the fact by their magnetic baquets, or tubs filled 
with pounded glass, water, dc., for the purpose of 
concentrating the magnetism and directing it, by 
means of conductors, upon the diseased organs of 
their patients. The numerous cases of medical 
clairvoyance which are generally admitted to 
have occurred, and to now exist, exemplify Lehan- 
teka’s “celestial state,” in which he could perceive 
objects at a distance, and diagnosticate the diseases 
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of the human system; and his impressibility by a 
piece of money or other object on which volition 
had been exercised by another, is exemplified by 
the more recently discovered art of psychometry, 
or soul-measuring, 80 called, and by which accu- 
rate impressions as to the general character of a 
writer are received from simple contact with his 
manuscript, without reading it. 

The evidence thus unfolded that these psy- 
chological arts and sciences, which among us are of 
recent discovery, have been known and practised 
among the sacerdotal orders of the Hindoos from 
immemorial time, should certainly go far to remove 
any remaining doubts as to their reality; for 
surely it is not probable that essentially the same 
theories would have been hit upon in different 
ages, and by people so widely disconnected, and 
that they would have been perpetuated, withal, 
through so long periods, if they had not some 
substantial foundation in nature. Ww. F. 
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CLAIRVOYANCE. 


BY J. A. SPEAR. 





Tur idea has become quite prevalent, that clair- 
voyants can see nothing except what the operator 
sees, or Wills them to see. In my opinion this 
idea is erroneous. Although clairvoyants are lia- 
ble to be influenced by the mind of the operator, 
also by the minds of others who may be present, 
so as to prevent their seeing anything except what 
the operator or some other one present is think- 
ing of, yet this does not destroy the fact, that when 
good clairvoyants are uninfluenced by other minds, 
or any prepossessed opinions of their own, they 
can see things as they are, and things that neither 
themselves nor the operator had any previous 
knowledge of. I would not approbate humbug- 
gery, nor ask people to believe without evidence. 
Those who will believe without evidence, are very 
apt to disbelieve when they have evidence. That 
is, if a man will believe a thing without evidence 
because it favors some prepossessed opinion of his, 
he will be liable to disbelieve those things which 
seem to conflict with his prepossessed opinions 
even when he has good evidence. 

I shall not attempt to account for all of the fail- 
ures, nor justify the deceptions that have been 
practised in clairvoyance and animal magnetism. 
If a thousand hills of corn are planted, and nine 
hundred and ninety-nine of those fail, and only 
one of them mature and produce corn, the fact 
that corn has grown is as real as it would have 
been if every hill had produced the ripe corn. 
Ten thousand failures cannot disprove one fact or 
truth, nor annihilate an existing principle. Cour.- 
terfeit bills do not prove the non-existence of the 
bank which they are designed to counterfeit. 
Failures in managing electricity, or failures in 
chemical operations, or failures in any art, science, 
or principle, cannot disprove what has been proved 
by successfub operations. But there are very many 
who remind me of the Irishman when he reproved 
the Judge for passing sentence of death upon him 
when only two or three witnesses saw him com- 
mit the murder, saying, “I could produce a hun- 
dred witnesses who did not see me kill him.” 
When the honey-bee extracts honey from the 
flower, he proyes that the properties of honey exist 
in the flower, and his testimony remains unim- 
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peached, though every other animal in creation 
may try to do the same and fail. But has inde- 
pendent clairvoyance been proved ? 

A number of years have elapsed, since a boy, 
who was a good clairvoyant, resided in our family 
a year and a half, during which time we were 
privileged with many exhibitions of clairvoyance 
and animal magnetism. In perhaps a hundred 
cases he gave satisfactory evidence of independent 
clairvoyance. A few only will I mention. 

A few days after he came here (early in the 
spring) nine of our sheep were missing. Diligent 
search was made for them, but in vain, till at last 
when he was in the clairvoyant state one evening, 
out of curiosity he was requested to go (as we ex- 
press it) to the place where they were last seen, 
and see if he could follow them and tell where 
they were. He did so, and soon said they had 
left the main flock, and found a place where the 
fence was down, and passed into a neighbor’s lot, 
and were there, and six other sheep were with 
them. The next morning the sheep were found 
just where he said they were, and six of the neigh- 
bor’s sheep with them. It was also found that 
the fence was down where he said it was, and their 
tracks were visible where they passed out. In this 
case suffice it to say, that circumstances were such 
that we know he had had no previous opportu- 
nity of knowing anything about that lot, or the 
fence being down, or seeing the sheep there at 
any previous time, for we had known where he 
was, not where he was not, from the time we last 
saw the sheep until he told where they were ; be- 
sides, they passed through a piece of woodland, 
and the fence was in the woods where he had 


— 


never been. 

Soon after that an iron bar was accidentally drop- 

ped in a stream of water, four or five feet deep, 
where there was a heavy current, which prevent- 
ed its being seen on the bottom. A tree-top lay 
across the stream in that place, and standing on 
that, the one who dropped it labored to find it 
with a hoe till he became discouraged, and gave 
it up as entirely lost. After that this boy was put 
to sleep while sitting near the stream, and his face 
turned from it, and gave such directions as to 
where to put the hoe, and how to move it, as to 
enable the one who had the hoe to take up the 
bar at the first trial. There could be no guess- 
work in the matter. He was decided and posi- 
tive in giving his directions, and told where it was 
when it could not be seen with natural eyes, and 
that when his back was towards the stream and 
no one knew its exact location. Being asked how 
he managed to see it, said he, “I went down to 
the bottom and then I could see it, though it was 
about half buried in the mud.” If he could 
plunge into the flowing stream and see things as 
he proved that he did, while his body was at a 
distance on the bank, was it not a fact that his 
mind could leave the body without losing its iden- 
tity or consciousness! 

The September following, he went fo a camp- 
meeting, and was gone two days and two nights, 
and when he returned his straw hat, that he left 
on a bench in the portico, was missing. We well 
remembered seeing it there after he was gone, and 
noticed that it was missing before he returned. 
As there had been a gale of wind, we supposed the 
hat had been carried away by it. Being a little 
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dissatisfied with losing his hat, a few days after 
being at leisure one evening he requested me to 
put him to sleep and let him try to find his hat; I 
granted his request, and directed his attention to 
the place where he left it. In a moment he smil- 
ed, saying, ‘Salmon has got it,” (a little boy two 
years old,) and pointing, said, “There! he is lug- 
ging it through the kitchen; there! there! now 
he is tugging up stairs with it ;” then laughing out- 
right, said, “He has put it behind a chest, and 
there it is all jammed up.” And so it was, in the 
place and the condition that he said it was. 

Had not cireumstances been such as to satisfy 
us that he could not have put it there himself, we 
might have suspected him of playing a trick. In 
addition to that, he was naturally honest, and en- 
tirely destitute of that which is called tact, craft, 
or shrewdness, Although at all times under fa- 
vorable circumstances he gave the most satisfactory 
evidence of independent clairvoyance, still, in 
damp, cloudy weather, and when strong opposing 
winds were present, he would sometimes complain 
of not being able to see clearly. 

Only one more case of clairvoyance will I men- 
tion. This is of my youngest brother, who was 
a good clairvoyant until he was set to examining 
the interior of the earth, which injured him to 
that extent as to never be able to see clearly after, 
On one occasion, when he could see clearly, there 
being an old gentleman in town, by the name of 
John Hutchinson, (called Esq. Hutchinson) who 
had a troublesome cancer, he was asked how long 
he thought Esq. Hutchinson would live, and if 
his cancer would be the cause of his death? Said 
he, “‘His cancer will not be the means of his death, 
but he will die of another complaint two years 
from next May, some of the last days of the month.” 
The fact turned out that he did die then, and not 
of his cancer, and was buried the first day of June. 
Could this be guess-work ? 


SHOWING CHILDREN EXPERIMENTS.—This principle directs 
that we show them EXPERIMENTS, chemical, philosophical— 
of all kinds. ‘‘What!’’ objects one, ‘‘ teach them chemis- 
try, natural history, philosophy, and science generally, be- 
fore they can read? This doctrine is strange as well as 
new.’’? But what says their NATURE? Can they not SEE AND 
REMEMBER—that is, exercise Individuality, and Eventuality, 
long before they are old enough to read? Then why post- 
pone educatien thus long? Our course recommends begin- 
ning to educate them even much earlier than now. Before 
they are three years old they can both remember stories 
and explanations, and be taught the whole process of vege- 
tation, from the deposit of the seed in the earth all along up 
through its swelling, taking root, sprouting, growing, bud- 
ding, blossoming, and producing seed like that from which 
it sprung. And what if, in learning these and other intensely 
interesting operations of nature, they d@stroy now and then 
a valuable stalk or flower, will not the instruction and 
pleasure gained repay a thousand fold? Show them how 
acorns produce oaks, peach and cherry pits peach and 
cherry trees, which reproduce other peaches and cherries, 
and thus of all the ever-changing operations of nature. Put 
vinegar into water, and stirring in ashes or pearlash, mark 
their delight at seeing the mixture foam, and explain the 
cause. Tell them how pearlash is made by,draining water 
through ashes, which makes lye, and which, boiled down, 
becomes potash, by refining which pearlash is obtained.— 
Memory. 
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Homr.—Every home should be a little world, furnishing 
at least a little of all that its inmates want to make them 
happy. Let parents see well to this, and they will not be 
compelled to see their children weary of home.--Hopes and 
Helps. 
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FARM WORK FOR 


BY H. 0. VAIL. 


Tue crops of the season still require close atten- 
tion at the hands of the farmer. Carrots, ruta 
bagas, parsnips, and other root crops require to 
be kept clean from weeds by the use of the push 
hoe and cultivator. The carrots sown last spring 
with the oat crop should be cultivated the mo- 
ment the oats are removed from the field. At 
this hoeing some special manure should be added 
to stimulate them to a more rapid growth, for it 
should be remembered that land producing two 
crops in a season requires large amounts of fertil- 
izing materials to keep it in a fair condition, and 
to produce those crops with profit. The ruta 
bagas should be carefully noticed until they have 
attained a size which enables them to withstand 
the attacks of insects; should they be attacked 
dust them, while the dew is on, with pulverized 
quicklime. We have found this to answer every 
purpose. If you have neglected sowing them, it 
is too Jate now unless you are south of New York; 
if so, you will have a remunerative crop if the 
season be a long one. Try some of the Caulo 
Rapar, or Kohl Rabin, as the Germans call it. This 
is a hybrid between the cabbage and turnip, and 
of the finer sorts, as the early “ White Vienna” 
and the “ glass” are hybrids between the ruta baga 
and the cauliflower, partaking all the hardiness 
of the former with the fine flavor of the latter. 
Their peculiar properties are, that they yield more 
than the ruta baga when properly treated, are 
more readily kept, and are not at all liable to the 
attacks of insects, and when pulled at proper 
size, cut in slices, and boiled until tender, they 
are considered nearly equal to the cauliflower, 
and are very acceptable to the palate of the vege- 
table epicurean, 

Common turnips may be sown at all times from 
this date until frost sets in; those too late to ma- 
ture, will grow during mild weather, and may be 
pulled for stocks at such times, or they may be 
ploughed in at the spring ploughings, affording 
quite a burden of organic material to the surface 
which has been gathered from the atmosphere, 

As early potatoes are removed, and before put- 
ting down another crop, sow six bushels of common 
salt. per acre, to kill grub-worms, de. The slight 
expense of this salt will be the means of savin + 
a whole crop from destruction, besides affording 
two of the constituents of plants, viz.: chlorine 
and soda, We lost 4,000 fine cabbage for the 
want of this precaution, while the piece next it 
which received salt was not touched. 
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Those who wish to raise rye straw for binding 
stalks, de, should sow it early enough in the 
season to allow it to get well established before 
frost sets in; by sowing it thus early a fine pas- 
turage will be afforded in early spring for calves 
and young stock. We know a market gardener, 
near Boston, who sows all his unoccupied land to 
this crop, and removes it as green food for soil- 
ing his stock in time to plant cther crops in 
spring. 

Winter wheat should also be sown early enough 
to prevent it from being winter killed, 

Do not neglect top-dressing fields that were 
mown late in the season with 100 lbs. of the im- 
proved superphosphate per acre, or with 200 lbs. 
hen manure, or Peruvian guano, which has been 
previously composted with three or four times its 
bulk of charcoal. Any of these will give an in- 
ereased growth, but the former can be applied 
with perfect safety, and produce more rapid 
growth than the two last named. 

Thistles may be destroyed by mowing off just 
as they are in bloom; their hollow stems will re- 
ceive moisture, which will cause them to decay. 
A handful of salt over each one will pickle them 
nicely. 

The weeds in the corners of your fields and 
other bye-places will benefit your pigs more than 
they please your eyesight, and as you throw 
them over add a few handsful of whole corn as 
an inducement to the hogs to root them over. 

Cut sprouts, briers, bushes, &e., and throw in 
heaps to be burned; save the ashes to be applied 
to crops which need them, or to add to the muck 
heap to aid in its decomposition. 

Continue draining wet land and preparing 
muck for fall and winter compostings. Do not 
neglect the manufacture of your home manures 
because you can obtain artificial manures at a 
cheap rate. These last are only to be used when 
the others are exhausted. 

Look to the drainage of your barn-yard ; if you 
are troubled with one, collect it and pump it over 
heaps of rich earth peat muck, headlands, leaves, 
&c., to aid in decomposing them, instead of allow- 
ing it to flow over a portion of your land, and 
giving it so luxurious a growth as to prove an 
injury. 

Cleanse and whitewash granaries and poultry 
houses; remove straw, d&c., from old nests, placing 
ashes and charcoal dust in them; strew plenty 
charcoal on the floor to absorb the gases which 
may be given off by the manure, and which, if 
not taken up, proves so injurious to the eyes and 
general health of fowls. : 

See that your sheep and cattle have plenty of 
shade and water in their pastures. Continue the 
tar and salt for the benefit of your sheep, thus 
preventing the attacks of the estrus ovis. 

In the orchard continue pruning and budding, 
as recommended by Downing, in his “Fruits and 
Fruit Trees of America.” Also see full directions, 
as given in first five volumes of the “ Working 
Farmer.” 
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Love or Srupy.—Those who Love their studies will exer- 
cise and thus discipline their minds ten times as fast as 
those who, though equally capable, dislike them ; because 
the fermer occasions this spontaneous action which im- 
proves both érgan and faculty, while the latter does not.— 


Memory. 
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Biography. 


JESSE HUTCHINSON. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARAOTER, 





Jesse Hurcnrson was endowed with an ardent 
and excitable temperament, which gaye him great 
activity of mind and susceptible and impulsive 
feelings. All his faculties, whether large or small, 
were exceedingly active, and a particular faculty, 
under excitement, often appeared larger than it 
really was, when compared with the same faculty 
in another person. 

He had a very peculiar and marked cast of 
mind. His social feelings were strong and influ- 
ential, rendering him remarkably warm-hearted 
and fond of friends and company. He was very 
affable, polite and attentive, but also very sensi- 
tive to criticism, and to injustice and wrong. 

His appetite was very strong, and though he 
strived to combat and regulate it, yet its unrea- 
sonable demands were sometimes yielded to, and 
his digestive powers overtasked. 

Conscientiousness, and, in fact, all the moral 
organs, were remarkably active. He had a lively 
sense of justice, and was remarkably sensitive to 
wrong inflicted upon the helpless and distressed. 
His sympathies were unbounded and uncontrol- 


-lable, and frequently rendered him extremely 


unhappy in view of an object of distress. 

Large Ideality and Sublimity, joined with large 
Cautiousness, gave him extravagant imaginations, 
great loftiness of conception, and great anxiety 
about consequences. He took extravagant views 
of things, and was disposed to magnify everything 
that was presented to his view. 

The Reflective faculties predominated in his 
mental organization. He was original, suggestive, 
thoughtful, and prone to see and examine new 
things. He was noted for correct observation and 
accuracy of detail. He was fond of systematic 
arrangement, and annoyed by disorder. 

He had fine musical talent, considerable poetical 
ability, and great general versatility. So active 
were all his faculties, that he found it impossible to 
carry out any one process of business, each faculty 
clamoring for satisfaction and gratification in its 
own peculiar way, and leading to frequent appa- 
rent self-contradictions. 

Seldom do so many extremes meet in one or- 
ganization as in his, and seldom do,we find in one 
person so much that is good, noble, liberal, origi- 
nal, affectionate, affable and impulsive. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Jesse Hutchinson was one of that celebrated 
family of natural singers, which, under the name 
of the “Hutchinson Family,” several years since, 
occupied a prominent position before the public, 
and contributed largely to their musical entertain- 
ment. Their success was commensurate with 
their merits. Their almost inimitable melodies 
formed a cheerful evening’s pastime, compared to 
which, in the minds of many, operatic music fa- 
ded into the distance. For some few years public 
patronage was profusely bestowed upon them, 
notwithstanding which, in the very midst of their 
prosperity, they retired, with a comfortable inde- 
pendence, from public life, which they have not 
since resumed, 
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There were sixteen children in the Hutchinson 
family, of which four of the singers—Judson, 
John, Asa, and Abby—were the youngest. Their 
maternal grandfather, named Leavitt, lived in 
Mount Vernon, N. H. He was a good republican, 
deeply religious, and possessed of great musical 
talents. His two youngest daughters, Sarah and 
Mary, were also remarkably good singers. Mary 
was very beautiful, and had many lovers, but 
Sarah had the best voice. It is said that on one 
oceasion Sarah went to a church to sing, away 
from home, when her father was present, who 
heard, but did not see her. After the service he 
inquired the name of the singer, rapturously add- 
ing, that she sung like an angel, and was affected 
to tears on learning that it was his own daughter. 
Mary also sung away the heart of one Jesse Hut- 
chinson, the son of a neighboring farmer, who be- 
came deeply attached to her. He hada brother, 
also gifted like himself, and they two were cele- 
brated through the country for their musical 
powers, and were famed for the fun and merri- 
ment they also carried with them, keeping the 
country lads and lasses up all night with the en- 
livening strains of their violins. Suddenly a 
great change came over Jesse. He considered 
this life of gayety to be sinful—eut up his violin— 
made it into tobacco boxes—and afterwards only 
practised sacred music. Soon after this change 
he presented himself to Mary as a lover. She was 
then sixteen, and too young to marry, she said, 
Her father, who thought very highly of the young 
man, pleaded strongly for him, without avail. 
She would not consent, and went to bed, leaving 
Jesse in the parlor. He sat up all night in the 
parlor, and she found him there in the morning. 
But Mary still refused her consent, and Jesse set 
off for Salem, thinking time and absence might 
operate in his favor, and he was right. On his 
return she consented to marry him. Jesse and 
Mary were the parents of the “Hutchinson Fam- 
ily"—those “good old-fashioned singers,” who 
“made the air resound.” 

His friend, the eccentric “Dr. Noggs,” thus 
speaks of him in an article contributed to the 
Lynn Pioneer, shortly after Jesse’s death : 

“ Like all geniuses, Jesse was somewhat fickle: 
He would one day be heart and soul engaged in 
some favorite pursuit, and you would think, by 
his action and talk, that there was no other pur- 
suit in the world worthy of being named with 
his!’ The next day, perhaps, something new 
would turn up, and then his old occupation was 
gone in a twinkling, and none so zealous in his 
new vocation, transferring as by magic, his undi- 
vided energies to the ‘new and better way.’ 

“As a compositor in a printi* g office, Jesse was 
far from slow. Often have I k ‘own him to set 
up from his own head, verses, tht perhaps two 
hours before existed only as cerebral matter in 
the crude state, but which, in two hours after- 
wards—especially when sung by his gifted bro- 
thers and sister—would entrance with delight 
many a lover of simple and heart-touching poetry 
and melody. 

‘As a worker in iron, Jesse was long and fa- 
vorably known, and his ‘ Air-Tight Stoves’ have 
warmed the bodies of thousands, who had, many 
of them, been heart-warmed before by his poetic 
pathos. 
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JESSE HUTCHINSON. 





“Jesse’s zeal was sometimes ahead of know- 
ledge; but, in the main, he was very successful in 
‘putting things through’—a favorite maxim of 
his. 

“Not over prepossesing in appearance—genius 
seldom is—and exceedingly modest, especially in 
‘showing himself off,’ with but little power of 
expressing himself in common conversation, and 
in publie speaking—which, in a great measure, 
was owing to the want of proper culture in early 
life-——he did not appear the half he really was. 

“Jesse’s constitution, never very robust, was 
ill-fitted to be the tenement of so impetuous a 
spirit, the which was constantly leading him into 
all sorts of enterprises. He was, as most musical 
geniuses are, excessively nervous in his tempera- 
ment, which, added to his love for the new and 
marvellous, made him appear almost ‘ hallucina- 
ted’ He, however, enjoyed tolerable health, till 
he reached Panama, but his eonditions—psycho- 
logical as well physical—-were just what they 
ought not to be for that—I had almost said, un- 
holy climate—and being detained on the Isth- 
mus—that place of all God’s earth, seemingly the 
most accursed, at least, the most inimical to hu- 
man life—he contracted a disease of the bowels, 
which, with previous troubles, prostrated him to 
such a degree, that even the Water-Cure—the 
great antidote of all the physical ills--could not 
save him ;—and he fell by the wayside, just as he 
had got nearly home to his beloved ‘High Rock,’ 

“But Jesse ‘still lives’—aye, and long after his 
frailties, &c., shall be forgotten, his name will be 


~handed down to posterity, as the genial son of 





harmony—as the untiring friend of his race, _ 


especially the down-trodden part—and as the 
author of some of the most beautiful and touch- 
ing songs that ever graced the lips of melody 
withal.” 

For an interesting account of the ‘“ Hutchinson 
Family” and of a visit to their “Home Farm,” 
see AmerIcAN PurenoLocioaAL JourNAL for June, 
1847, 
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JOHN P. HALE. 





PHRENOLOGIOAL CHARAOTER. 


Mr. Hatz has a very powerful constitution, and 
every indication, both personal and hereditary, of 
along life. There isa marked predominance of 
the Vital temperament, impeding somewhat the 
action of the Motive and Mental, which are also 
well-developed. The secretions of the system are 
very abundant, requiring a good deal of exercise 
adequately to relieve it; while, at the same time, 
the stimulus of a strong motive is necessary to 
induce energetic action. The digestive apparatus 
is, perhaps, too powerful, giving an undue tend- 
ency to flesh and blood. 

The Phrenological developments of Mr. Hale 
are strongly marked. His cranium does not indi- 
eate so many sharp points and eccentric traits of 
character, as those of some persons; but the size 
of the brain and the largeness of some of the or- 
gans indicate more than ordinary power of mind 
in certain directions, 

He is very warm-hearted, social and affection- 
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ate, strongly attached to friends and fond of com- 
pany. He is quite gallant and polite to the ladies, 
and his attachments in that direction have a pow- 
erful influence in the formation of his character 
and the development of his mind. He is also in- 
terested in children, and, as a parent, would be 
decidedly fond of them, Combativeness in him 
manifests itself in a love of debate, a disposition 
to agitate ; a spirit of opposition; a desire to re- 
tort, and a capacity for defence. Destructiveness 
is only average, indicating a lack of efficiency and 


executiveness. He fails, at times, to exhibit in 
business the energy necessary to success. Oppo- 
sition, however, is sure to call him out. Under 


the stimulus which that furnishes he does his best 
work. With more Destruetiveness he would be 
more forcible in his general character, and would 
seek occasion to combat, instead of merely hold- 
ing himself in readiness to maintain his position, 
when attacked. It would be impossible for him 
to hate or to punish with severity. He is always 
satisfied when his opponent cries out “ enough.” 

Mr. Hale’s desire for property is moderate. He 
wishes it because he needs it, and places no spe- 
cial value upon it beyond the advantages it affords 
him in life and enjoyment. 

He is frank and candid. He speaks right out, 
and shows his disposition just as it is. Whatever 
tact he may manifest arises from his Cautiousness 
and intellectual foresight, and not from natural 
cunning. He has a marked degree of Cautious- 
ness, avoids dangerous places, and looks well to 
the probable consequences before he commits him- 
self. He is*ambitious, has a high regard for repu- 
tation, and is disposed so to speak and act as to 
secure a favorable impression, He is not natu- 
rally proud, haughty, or dignified, but is inde- 
pendent, self-reliant and firm, will maintain his 
own position and have his own way. 

A strong sense of justice and a high regard for 
right and duty, as such, form a marked trait in his 
character. Large Conscientiousness and large 
Firmness lead him to adhere with great tenacity 
to his purposes, where principles are involved, 
while large Approbativeness gives him the easy, 
affable manners for which he is distinguished, 


Mr. Hale is sanguine, cheerful and happy, al- 
lowing the world to wag on without any unne- 
cessary feeling of anxiety in regard to the result. 
He is seldom, however, sufficiently elated to feel 
disappointment strongly. 

Spirituality is comparatively defective. He is 
slow to believe, does not readily embrace new 
views, and has little confidence in what his intel- 
lect does not comprehend. He is no man-wor- 
shipper, is constitutionally democratic, and not 
particularly devotional. He values talent, but 
has no disposition to overrate individuals. At 
times, he shows a lack of deference and respect. 


His religion consists in being just and doing good. © 


His sympathies are very strong and active, and 
he soon becomes interested in the welfare of those 
with whom he comes in contact. He derives as 
much pleasure from seeing others h ppy, and in 
aiding them to become so, as in a’ y personal en- 
joyments. 


He has a fair degree of imagination, but is re- 
markable rather for scope of mind and loftiness of 
conception than for poetical talent. The strong 
points of his character arise from the peculiar de- 
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y 4 CULTIV 
A OULTIVATED MAN, 


A 


TKD DOG 


Copies of the following works may be ordered and received by return of the first mail 
closed in a letter and sent to the publishers, who will forward the books by return mail, 


paid, and directed as follows: 


Phrenology Proved, Hlustrated and Ap-= 
plied, accompanied by a Chart, embracing a Concise, Elemen- 
tary View of Phrenology, with Forty-three Ilustrative En- 
gtayings. Thirty-sixth edition. 12mo. Price, $1 25. 

This is a standard work on the science, eminently practical in 
its teachings, and adapted to the general reader. 
Self-Instructor in Phrenology and Physi- 

‘ology, with One Hundred Engrayings, and a Chart of Charac- 
ter, in Seven Degrees of Development. Price, 30 cents. 


This treatise is emphatically a book for the million, as it con- 
tains an explanation of each faculty, full enough to be clear, yet 
so short as not to weary; together with combinations of the 
faculties, and engravings to show the organs, large and small, 
thereby enabling all persons, with little study, to become ac- 

quainted with practical Phrenology. 
Physiology, Animal and Mental, applied 
to the Preservation and Restoration of Health of Body and 


Power of Mind. With Engrayings, Price, 87 cents. 


Symbolical Head and Phrenological Chart, 
in Map Form, showing the Natural Language of the Phreno- 
logical organs, Price, 80 cents. 


Education: its Elementary Principles 
founded on the Nature of Man. By J. G. Spurzheim, M. D. 
Price 87 cents, 


Matrimony; or Phrenology and Physi- 
ology applied to the selection of congenial companions for 
life. Including directions to’the married for living together 
affectionately and happily. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 





AN UNCULTIVATED DOG. 





The price in postage stamps, 


AN UNCULTIVATED MAN. 


small change, or bank-notes, drafts or checks, may be in- 


and pre-pay the postage. All letters and other communications should be post- 
FOWLERS and WELLS, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New-York. 





Self-Culture and Perfection of Character, 
Including the Management of Youth, By O. 8. Fowler. 
Price 87 cents. 


This work explains the nature of the feelings, including the 
social, selfish, and moral, and shows how to train the disposition 
and develope those faculties that are weak, and restrain those 
that are strong. 

The Constitution of Wan, considered in 
relation to External Objects. By George Combe. The only 


authorized American Edition. Illustrated. Price, 87 cents. 


Lectures on Phrenology. By Geo. Combe. 
Including its Application to the Present and Prospective 
Condition of the United States. Illustrated. Price, $1 25. 


These Lectures constitute a monument of the labors of Mr. 
Combe in the United States, and seem to introduce us at once 
into familiar acquaintance with his great stores of thought. 
The Natural Laws of Man. A Philosophi= 

cal Catechism, By J. G.Spurzheim, Price, 80 cents. 


This compound of philosophical truth is the root of nearly 
all that relates to man physically, intellectually, socially, and 
morally. 


Memory and Intellectual Improvement, 
applied to Self-Education and Juvenile Instruction. By 0. 
8. Fowler. Price, 87 cents. 


Synopsis of Phrenology and Physiology: 
Comprising a condensed description of the Body and Mind. 
Also, the additional discoveries made by the aid of Magnetism 
and Neurology. Small quarto, Illustrated with forty-two 


engravings. Price only 15 cents, 








Familiar Lessons on Phrenology and Phy-= 
siology; designed for the use of Children and Youth, in 
Schools and Families. With 65 engravings. Price, $1 25, 


Moral and Intellectual Sciemce, applied to 
the Elevation of Society, By George Combe, Robert Cox, 
and others, Price, $2 25. A valuable work. 


Lectures on Mental Science, according to 
the Philosophy of Phrenology. Illustrated with engravings, 


By Rev. G. S. Weaver. 1vol.12mo. Price, 87 cents. 


Phrenology and the Scriptures. By Rev. 
John Pierpont. Price, 15 cents. f 
This is designed to show the harmony between the teachings 

of Christ and his Apostles, and the Science of Phrenology. 

The Phrenological and Physiological Al-= 
manac. Published annually. Containing illustrated deserip- 
tions of many of the most distinguished characters living, 
The annual sales are 200,000 copies. Price, per dozen, 50 


cents; single copies, 6 cents. 


The Phrenological Bust; designed espe-= 
cially for Learners; showing the exact location of all the Or- 
gans of the Brain fully developed. Price, including box for 
packing, only $125. [Not mailable.] It may be sent by Ex- 
press or as freight, with perfect safety. 


Religion, Natural and Revealed: Or the 
Natural Theology and Moral Bearings of Phrenology. Price, 
87 cents. 





Love and Parentage: applied to the Im- 
provement of Offspring. By O. 8. Fowler. Price, 30 cents, 


Chart for recording Various Developments. 
Designed for Phrenologists. Price, 64 cents. 


‘femperance and Tight Lacing; Founded 
on the Laws of Life. By 0.8. Fowler. Price, 15 cents. 


Constitution of Man. School Edition. 
ranged with questions. Price, 80 cents, 


Ar- 


Defence of Phrenology, with Arguments 
and Testimony. By Dr. Boardman, Price, 87 cents. 


Amativeness5 or, Evils and Remédies of 
Excessive and Perverted Sexuality, with Advice to the Mar- 
ried and Single, Price, 15 cents, 





Hereditary Descent: Its Laws and Facts 
applied to Human Improvement, New Edition. Price, 87 cts. 


Its History and Philosophy; 
Price, 75 cents. 


Marriage: 
with Directions for Happy Marriages, 


Domestic Life, Thoughtson. Its Concord 
and Discord. By Nelson Sizer. Price, 15 cents. 


Phrenological Journal, American, Wionth= 
ly. Quarto, Illustrated. (A year,) Price, $1. 


The Works of Gall, Spurzheim, & Combe, 
may be had, together with all works on Phrenology and 
Water-Cure, whether published in Europe or America. 











WATER-CURE 


[Single copies of these Valuable Works will be sent by mail, 
Postage on the Books will be 
Please write names and Post-offices 
plainly. Address Fowlers and Wells, 131 Nassau-St, N. ¥.] 


on receipt of the price annexed. 
pre-paid by the Publishers. 


The New Ilustrated Hydropathic Emcycilo-= 
pedia: a Complete System of Hydropathy and Hygiene. An 
Illustrated work, embracing Outlines of Anatomy ; Physiolo- 
gy of the Human Body; Hygienic Agencies, and the Preser- 
vation of Health ; Dietetics and Hydropathic Cookery ; The- 
ory and Practice of Water-Treatment; Special Pathology 
and Hydro-Therapeutics, including the nature, causes, symp- 
toms and treatment of all known diseases; Application to 
Surgical Diseases ; Application of Hydropathy to Midwifery 
and the Nursery. By R. T. Trall, M.D.’ Two large volumes, 
with nearly one thousand pages, and a copious Index, sub- 
stantially bound in library style. Price, by mail, $3 00. 


The Water-Cure Library, embracing the 
most popular works on the subject, in seven large 12mo. 
volumes. By American and European Authors. Every 
family should havea copy. Price, $600. 


The Water-Cure Journal and Heraid of 
Reforms, devoted to Physiology, Hydropathy, and the Laws 
of Life. Amply illustrated with engravings. Published 
monthly. A yearin advance, $1 00. 


Experience in Water-Cure. A Familiar 
Exposition of the Principles and Results of Water Treatment, 
By Mrs. Nichols. 80 cents. . 


Children: their Diseases and Hydropathic 
management. With full directions for their treatment from 
birth. By Dr. Joel Shew. $1 25. 





HMydropathy, or the Water-Cure3 its Prin- 
ciples, Processes, Modes of Treatment, with an account of the 
Latest Methods of Priessnitz. By JoelShew, M.D. $1 25. 


Bultver, Forbes, and Houghton on the 
Water Treatment, A Compilation of Papers on Hygiene and 
Hydropathy. Edited, with additional matter, by R. S. 
Houghton, A.M., M.D. Price, $1 25. 


Water-Cure in America. Over three hun- 
dred cases of various Diseases treated with Water. By Drs. 
Wesselhceft, Shew, Bedortha, Shiefferdecker, Trall, Nichols, 
and others. $1 25. 


Curiosities of Common Water. A Medical 
Work, for preserying Health and prolonging Life. 80 cents. 


Philosophy of the Water-Cure. A Develop=_ 
ment of the True Principles of Health and Longevity. Illus- 
trated with the Confessions and Observations of Sir Edward 
Lytton Bulwer. 80 cents. ; 


Consumption; its Prevention and Cure by 
Water Treatment, with advice concerning the Lungs, &c. 
Illustrated. §&7 conts. 


Practice of the Water=-Cure. Containing 
an account of the various processes used in the Water Treat-. 
ment. With authenticated evidence of its efficacy and safety 
in all Cases of Disease. 380 cents. 


Principles of Hydropathy; The Invalid’s 
Guide to Health. By D. A. Harsha. 15 cents. 
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Water-Cure in Pregnancy and Childbirth. 
With cases showing the Effects of Water in mitigating the 
Pains and Perils of Parturition. Every Woman should have 
acopy. 30 cents. . 


Observations 
With Appendix. 


Hydropathy for the People. 
on Drugs, Diet, Water, Air, and Exercise. 
By Dr. Trall, 87 cents. 


Water and Vegetable Diet in Consump= 
tion, Scrofula, Cancer, Asthma, and other Chronic Diseases. 
By W. Lambe, M. D. 87 cents. 


The Parents’? Guide for the Transmission 
of Desired Qualities to Offspring, and Childbirth Made Easy. 
By Mrs. Pendleton. 60 cents. 


Water-Cure Applied to every kuown Dis- 
ease. A Complete Demonstration of the advantages of Hydro- 
pathy. Illustrated with Cases, 87 cents, 


Water-Cure Manual. <A popular work, 
embracing directions for the Application of Hydropathy. 
Illustrated with Cases, 87 cents. 


An Introduction to the Water=-Treatment. 
A concise exposition of the Human Constitution, the Condi- 
tions of Health, &e. 15 cents. 


Home Treatment for Sexual Abuses, with 
Hydropathic Management. A thorough Practical Treatise. 
By R. T. Trall, M.D. 30 cents. 











VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS 


Combe on Infancy; or, the Physiological 
and Moral Management of Children. Illus, Price, 87 cents. 


Combe’s Physiolo Applied to the Im- 
provement of Mental a Physical Educatiun. Price, 87 


cents. 


Chronic Diseases, especially the Nervous 
Diseases of Women. Price, 30 cents. 


of Dietetics, By Andrew Coa, M. D. * Price, 30 cents, 


Food and Diet, Containing am Amalysis of 
every kind of Food and Drink, By Pereira. Price, $1 25. 


its Abuses, 


Generation, Philosophy of: 
Price, 30 


Causes, Prevention, and Cure, By Dr. Newman. 
cents, 


Maternity : or, the Bearing and Nursing of 
Children, fedaiiay Formule Education. Price, 87 cts, 


Natural History of Man. By Dr. Newman. 
Illustrated with Engravings. Price, 87 cents. 


Organic Laws, or the Laws that govern 
ni Human Organism. By Rey. J. B. Sax. Price, 87 cents. 


Sober and Temperate Life: with Notes and 
Illustrations by Louis Cornaro, Price, 30 cents. 


Tobacco: its Effect on the ony, 
The best work on the subject.—Dr, Shew. Price, 80 cents, 


Teeth: their Structure, Disease, and Ma-~ 
nagement, with many Engrayings. Price 15 cents, 


ea and Coffee; their Physical, Intellectu= 
Ra and Moral Effects. By Dr. Alcott. Price, 15 cents, 











Use of Tobacco; its Physical, Intellectual, 
and Moral Effects on the System. By Alcott. Price, 15 cts. 


Vegetable Diet, as sanctioned by Medical 
Men, and Expericnce in all ages, By Dr. Alcott. Price, 87 cts. 


Biology; or the Principles of the Human 
Mind. By Alfred Smee. MDlustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


Philosophy of, im 
- B. Dods. Price, 87 cents. 


Elements of Animal Magnetism; or Process 
and Practical Application for Human Relief. Price, 15 cents. 


Electrical Psycholo 
Twelve Lectures. By Dr. 


Fascination, or the Philosophy of Charm=« 
ing (Magnetism). The Principles of Life. Price, 87 cents, 


A Wreatise on the Mind 


Mental Alchemy. 
Price, 62 cents, 


and Nervous System. By B. B. Williams. 


Macrocosm and Wiicrocosm; or the Uni- 
verse Without and the Universe Within. By William Fish- 
bough. A scientific work. Price, S7 cents. 


Philosophy of Mesmerism and Clairvoy= 
ance, Lectures on, with Instruction in its Process. Price, 30 
cents, 

Psychology, or the Science of the Soul. By 

Joseph Haddock, M. D. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


Milk Wrade in New-York and Vicinity. 
By Mullally, Introduction by Trall. Price, 30 cents, 


a apianentan of Modern Mysteries. Price, 62 cents, 


Supernal Theology and Life in the Spheres. 
» By Owen G, Warren. Price, 80 cents, 
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Constitution of the United States, in Pho- 
nography, corresponding style. Price, 12} cents. 


Declaration of Independence, in Phono= 
graphy, a sheet for framing. Price, 12} cents, 


Phonographic Teacher; being an Induc= 
tive Exposition of Phonography, with instruction to those who 
have not the assistance of an oral teacher. By E, Webster. 
In Boards. Price, 50 cents. 


Phonographic Envelopes, large and small, 
containing Brief Explanations of Phonography and its Utility. 
Price, per thousand, $3. 


Phonographic Alphabet upon an Ena= 
melled Card. Price, per hundred, $2. 


The Universal Phonographer: A Monthly 
Journal, devoted to the Dissemination of Phonography, and 
to Verbatim Reporting, with Practical Instruction to Learners, 
Printed in Phonography. Price, a Year, in advance, $1. 


Botany for ali Classes; Containing a Floral 
Dictionary, with numerous Illustrations, Price, 87 cents. 


Chemistry, applied to Physiology, Agricul= 
ture, and Commerce. By Professor Liebig. Price, 25 cents. 


Delia’s Doctors 5 or, a Glamce Behind the 
Scenes. By Miss H. G. Creamer. Price, ST cents. 


Essay on Wages, showing the Necessity of 
a Working-man’s Tariff. By Philip C. Friesse, Price, 15 cts. 


Familiar Lessons on Astronomy: Designed 
for Children and Youth in Schools and Families, Price, 75 cts, 


Future of Nations, A Lecture. By Louis 
Kossuth. Revised by the Author. Price, 123 cents. 


The prices named in the above list include the postage, which will be pre-paid by the Publishers at the New-York Post-office, 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


BooxsELters' who wish to engage in the sale 


of these Publications, will receive from the Publishers Jiberal en- 
couragement. These works are not kept by Booksellers generally, 
and thousands might be sold where they have not been introduced. 


Midwifery, and A Diseases of Women. 
new descriptive and Practical Work. Illustrated with nu- 


merous Cases of Treatment. By Joel Shew, M.D. $1 25. 


The Cholera: its Causes, Prevention, and 
Cure, showing the advantages of the Water-Cure. 30 cents, 


Errors of Physicians and cthers in the 
Practice of the Water-Cure. For beginners. - 30 cents, 


Hints on the Reproductive Organs. TWheir 
Diseases, Causes, and Cure. By J. C. Jackson, M.D. 15 cents. 


Sciemce of Swimming, with particular 
Instructions to Learners. Showing its importance, Illus- 
trated by Engravings. 15 cents. 


Accidents and Emergencies. A Guide con= 
taining directions for treatment of Cuts, Bruises, Strains, 
Broken Bones, Dislocations. With Engravings and Appen- 
dix, by Dr. Trall. 15 cents. 

The Lllustrated Water=-Cure Almanac for 
1853, Filled with useful and interesting matter. Every 
family should have a copy. Twenty-five copies for one 
dollar. 64 cents each. 

Cook-Book, Hydropathic. 
By R. T. Trail, M. D. 62 cents, 

Confessions and Observations of a Water 
Patient. By Sir. E. Lytton Bulwer. 15 cents. 

Whree Lectures om Mygiene and Hydro- 


pathy. By R.8. Houghton, M.D. 30 cents. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


Hints toward Reforms, in Lectures, Ad-= 
dresses, and other Writings. By H. Greeley. Second edi- 
tion, enlarged, with Crystal Palace. Price, $1 25. ‘ 


Hopes and Helps for the Young of Both 
Sexes. By Rey. G@. 8. Weaver. Price, 87 cents. 


Human Rights, and their Political Guar= 
anties. By Judge Hurlbut. Price, 87 cents. 


Home for All} or, a New, Cheap, Conveni= 
ent, and Superior Mode of Building. Price, 87 cents. 


Immortality Triumphant. Whe Existence 
ofa God. By Rey. J.B. Dods. Price, 62 cents. 


Literature and Art. By S. Wargaret Fuller. 
Introduction by Horace Greeley. Price, $1 25. 


Labor: its History_and Prospects. The 
Use and Abuse of Wealth. By R. D. Owen. Price, 30 cents. 


Power of Kindmess3; Inculcating the 
Christian Principles of Love over Physical Force. 30 certs. 


By Mirs. C. I. 


Parental Responsibility. 
For Young Mothers, Price, 30 cents, 


Steele, 


Population, Theory of. The Law of Ani- 
mal Fertility. Price, 15 cents. . 

Temperance Reformation: Its Wistory 
from the First Temperance Society to the Adoption of the 
Maine Law, By Rey. L. Armstrong. Price, $1 25. 


Womans Her Education and Influence. 
With an Introduction by Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. Price, 87 ets. 


Woman, in all Ages and Nations. An Au= 
thentic History, from the Earliest Ages. Price, 87 cents, 
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velopment of his intellect. His reasoning facul- 
ties are large, and sway his mind. Causality and 
Comparison predominate, giving him great ability 
to think, reason, and comprehend. He never 
studied hard at school, because he could make 
himself acquainted with his lessons by merely 
reading them over. His mental discipline has 
been attained through reflection and investigation, 
rather than through study. He grasps ideas and 
principles readily, sees what an opponent is aim- 
ing at before he has developed his plan, and is 
thus prepared beforehand to meet him on his own 
ground. He is a sound man, but is rather reflec- 
tive and abstract than practical. He is quite 
original in thought and style, and is not disposed 
to quote others to show his knowledge of books; 
besides, he remembers ideas and general princi- 
ples without effort, but faets and the details of 
subjects not so readily. He has great power of 
analysis, and sees clearly the relations of facts and 
principles. His ability to present a subject in an 
attractive shape is great, He can be philosophi- 
cal, mirthful or sarcastic at will. His sense of the 
humorous is a powerful element in his nature, and 
the ridiculous is one of the first elements of a sub- 
ject which presents itself to him, It is with diffi- 
culty that he can refrain from presenting it in that 
light. 

He has great command of language. Words 
present themselves along with the idea, and he 
talks easily and fluently. With excitement suf- 
ficient to warm him up, he can readily become 
eloquent. 

He remembers countenances and places well. 
In mathematical talent he is rather defective. He 
also lacks order, method, system, He fails some- 
times to attend properly to details. But it is in 
things rather than in thoughts that he fails in 
‘order. He is sufficiently methodical in the ar- 
rangement of his ideas. His mechanical talent is 
comparatively good. 

He readily devises plans, but does not so readily 
put them into execution, He is more efficient in 
laying out work for others than in doing it him- 
self, especially where there are details to be 
attended to. His imitative power, which is good, 
exhibits itself in his general versatility of talent 
and ability to adapt himself to circumstances, 
rather than in copying or mimicking others. 


Mr. Hale’s deficiencies are, a lack of continuity, 
self-appreciation, dignity, devotional feeling, re- 
spect for others, spirituality, memory of discon- 
nected facts and mathematical talent. His strong 
points and excesses arise from attachment to 
friends—especially female friends—a social dispo- 
sition, forethought, ambition, sense of justice, 
decision, sympathy, wit, originality, power of illus- 
tration, youthfulness of mind, and ability to com- 
municate his thoughts and feelings to oth>rs. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Joun Parker Hare was born in New Hamp- 
shire, a State standing out boldly and proudly on 
the page of biographical history as the mother of 
a large number of men who have reflected, in 
matured after years, honor upon her name by lives 
of eminent usefulness in various spheres of public 

®utivity. His birthplace was Rochester, an an- 
cient yet tasteful village, located in Strafford 
* county, and on the Maine border, amid granite 
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hills “rockribbed and ancient as the sun.” He 
was born on the 31st day of March, 1806. His 
father bore the same Christian name, but was born 
in Portsmouth, Rockingham county, just previous 
to the Declaration of Independence, in which his 
State firmly united with her struggling sister co- 
lonies. He held a lieutenant’s commission in the 
army at the hands of General Washington. The 
middle name, Parker, came from his father’s ma- 
ternal progenitors. His mother was Lydia Clark- 
son O’Brien, only child of William O’Brien, an 
immigrant Irishman, who died a prisoner of war 
at the early age of 23. He was of the heroic 
stock from which sprang William Smith O’Brien, 
who is now suffering banishment for the “crime” 
of endeavoring to rescue his native Erin, so full of 
cherished though saddening memories associated 
with the days of her National Independence, 
from the tyrannous grasp of Great Britain. Wil- 
liam O’Brien and his brother will be found 
honorably mentioned in Cooper’s Naval History, 


as performing a daring feat of volunteer heroism | 
in the capture of a British vesse], which had 


seized a lot of lumber at Machias, Maine, and 
which it was carrying off without leave or license. 
In 1834, the subject of our sketch was united in 
marriage with Lucy H. Lambert, by whom he has 
two living children, both daughters. 

John P. Hale, the father, was a lawyer. He 
died at Rochester, in the height of his professional 
usefulness, at the early age of 44. Fortunately, 
the mother of our subject survived her husband, 
and was permitted to watch over and direct the 
development of her son, until she had the plea- 
sure of not only seeing him enter successfully upon 
2 career of professional usefulness, but also into 


political life under circumstances well calculated 
to gratify maternal ambition, as the subsequent 
facts of our sketch will indicate. She died in 
1832, at the age of 52 years. ' 

Mr. Hale’s primary education was partly ob- 
tained at the Common Schools of New England— 
those nurseries of a natural democracy, in which 
the children of the rich, from reading the same 
lesson from the same book, seated side by side in 
the same unostentatious schoolroom, come to re- 
gard the children of the poor as the equals they 
really are in a Common Fatherhood, and to retain 
that regard in after years. 

Subsequently, and after the death of his father, 
Mr. Hale entered Exeter Academy, then under the 
charge of Dr. Abbott, who died in 1838, after 
occupying that position of usefulness for fifty 
years, 

Thus prepared, he entered the venerable col- 
lege of Bowdoin, where he graduated in 1827, 
Among his college-mates were Franklin Pierce, 
now President of the United States, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, the biographer of the nation’s Chief, and 
Consul at Liverpool, and Jonathan Cilley, “poor 
Cilley,” as every reader conversant with his sacri-- 
fice to the senseless and barbarous duello, while a 
member of Congress, will instinctively and sadly 
exclaim! He studied law at Rochester and Do- 
ver in his native State, finishing his studies at the 
latter place, in the office of Daniel M. Christie, 
who, if not the very ablest, is certainly among the 
ablest lawyers of his State. Young Hale soon 
found himself in a large and agreeable practice, 
the more welcome because affording him frequent 
opportunities for the display of a degree of power 
before juries in criminal trials, which showed it- 
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self in the progress of the celebrated Government 
cases in Boston, known as the “Shadrach trials,” 
to be of rare attainment. But he was not less 
successful in the department of civil law, espe- 
cially when before the jury, where his remarkable 
keenness in discerning the points at issue, and his 
adroitness and promptitude in meeting them, of 
which we shall remark further in another connec- 
tion, were early displayed to great advantage. 
Among those with whom he oceasionally met, either 
as associates or opponents, was Mr. Pierce, who 
also has enjoyed a fine reputation in New Hamp- 
shire, as a jury advocate. 

Mr. Hale entered political life in 1832, as a 
member of the New Hampshire House of Repre- 
sentatives. He was called into it by an independ- 
ent Workingman’s movement, an incident which 
may be regarded as a presage of his future servi- 
ces in the same direction, for his Congressional 
speeches and votes will clearly indicate that his 
fellow-citizens did not mistake their man in choos- 
ing him as the champion of their neglected inter- 
ests. The same year he was selected as a member 
of the nominating State Convention of the Demo- 
cratic party, and thenceforward he became dis- 
tinctively identified with their organization. In 
1834, though only 28 years of age, he had already 
attracted the attention of the then President, Gen. 
Jackson, in a way which induced his appointment 
to the responsible position of U. 8. District Attor- 
ney for New Hampshire. The ever remarkable 
personal insight of President Jackson, in the selec- 
tion, was fully justified in the reappointment of 
Mr. Hale by President Van Buren. 

We find him again in legislative life in 1843, as 
the successful Democratic nominee to Congress. 
He was elected by general ticket, and with him 
were returned Edmund Burke, since Commissioner 
of Patents, Moses Norris, now a Senator in Con- 
gress, and John R. Redding, recently appointed 
by President Pierce Naval Storekeeper at Ports- 
mouth, N. H. It was during this Congress, which 
commenced its first session in December, 1843, 
that the “ Texas struggle” commenced. Although 
this presented an important crisis in the life of our 
subject, and a fearful one also in that of our great 
nation, and a history of it would not be inappro- 
priate here, we do not design to trouble the reader 
of the Parrnotoeioat Journat with any detail of 
Mr, Hale’s acts in connection with it. Suffice it 
to say, that he arrayed himself among the oppo- 
nents of Annexation, as he had among the friends 
of the freedom of petition, led by John Quincy 
Adams, and, in so doing, he placed himself in di- 
rect antagonism to all his colleagues. Liable as 
he was to be misunderstood, which is much more 
unfortunate generally than being misrepresented, 
he immediately addressed a letter to his constitu- 
ents. In this he not only explained his own mo- 
tives, but condemned, in effect, his own party, by 
denouncing the whole project as, in his opinion, 
“ascheme for strengthening slavery by extend- 
ing it into territory from which it had been 
excluded by Mexican laws.” The language he 
used and its tone were characteristic of the man, 
telling his constituents, as he did, in plain and 
unmistakable terms, that, if they wanted an agent 
to favor the scheme, they would have to select 
some other man. Asa consequence of this bold 
step by Mr. Hale, Mr. Pierce, as Chairman of the 
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Democratic State Central Committee, called a 
Convention of his party. The Convention met in 
February, 1845, and passed resolves denunciatory 
of their ‘“‘recreant representative,” as they depict- 
ed him. They re-considered his nomination for 
re-election, (previously made with unanimity, ) 
nominating John Woodbury in his stead. The 
electoral rule in New Hampshire, at that time, re- 
quired a majority of all the votes to elect. Mr. 
Hale ran as an independent Congressional candi- 
date, with a Whig candidate also in the field. 
At that, and three subsequent and successive elec- 
tions, there was no choice of Congressman, leaving 
the district unrepresented for a whole term, as the 
consequence. At each trial his vote showed an 
increase of those who stood by him in his anti- 
annexation attitude. It may here be mentioned, 
as showing how the man was estimated “at home,” 
that is, in his own immediate town, his vote, which 
started there at 478 in 1848, remained at 472, only 
one less, in 1845, although an additional candi- 
date was thrown into the arena by the “Liberty 
Party,” in the person of the Hon. Joseph Cilley, 
since a member of the U.S. Senate. In 1846, he 
was chosen a member of the New Hampshire 
House of Representatives, from Dover, and at 
once made speaker of that body. And then, and 
further, as if not satisfied with the clear and em- 
phatic approval of his immediate constituents, sig- 
nified through the ballot-box, his co-legislators 
transferred him from the speaker’s chair of their 
body to the floor of the United States Senate for 
a six years’ term, dating from March 4tb, 1847. 
On entering the Senate Chamber, he found him- 
self in the official company of no less than four 
members of that body, who had been pupils of the 
ancient academy alluded to above; viz., Lewis 
Cass, Daniel Webster, Alpheus Felch, and John 
A. Dix. Its venerable principal, Dr. Abbott, 
used to say, with evident self-satisfaction, in con- 
nection with this fact, that he had “ five boys in 
the Senate, and pretty good boys, too.” It will 
be an illustration of the personal qualities of the 
actor on the political stage, whom we have thus 
glancingly followed through shifting scenes, to 
state in the present connection, that at no one 
point of his career did the interest of his legal 
preceptor and friend, Mr. Christie, fail to mani- 
fest itself. Having fostered him in the initiative 
period of his public history, as one who was fully 
persuaded of the rare value of his young charge, 
it was with unfeigned pleasure, and a sort of co- 
partnership interest, which adverse circumstances 
had tended to intensify rather than to relax, that 
he found himself, as a fellow-member, in apposi- 
tion, where he could render special service to his 
quondam student. He was, accordingly, prompt 
to enter into and promote the elevation of Mr. 
Hale, first to the Speakership of the local Legisla- 
ture, and next to the higher and wider sphere in 
which our sketch has just left him pinnacled so 
triumphantly, under circumstances well calculated 
to make him realize emotions similar to those 
which the laurel crown awaked in Roman 
bosoms under analogous circumstances. This, of 
course, we have allowed ourselyes to throw in 
without regard to the right or the wrong of the 
attitudes which the victor assumed, or the purity 
or impurity of the motives which nerved him. 

So much for the legislatorial biography of Mr. 


Hale, which closes with the termination of his 
senatorial term on the 8rd day of March, 18538. 
An analysis of his labors in the senatorial arena, 
with reference to the sum of their good or evil to 
his country or his race, does not enter into the 
plan of the series in which this will take its 
place. The facts are on record elsewhere, while 
the ability will be with the reader to draw con- 
clusions. Of his publie bearing and oratorical 
traits we shalll have something to say in another 
and a more appropriate place. _ 

Various as have been the phases of Mr. Hale’s 
life as a political actor, there remains to notice 
still another which connects his name historically 
with that acme of American political ambition— 
the Presidency. 

In the year 1847, the anti-slavery organiza- 
tion, known by the distinctive appellation of 
“Liberty Party,” called a National Convention 
for the nomination of candidates for the two 
highest places in the gift of the people. Mr. 
Hale was chosen, with rare unanimity, as their 
presidential standard-bearer. On the 10th day of 
August, 1848, the National Convention, of what 
started as the “Free Soil” party, was assembled at 
Buffalo, At ita large proportion of the leaders and 
the rank and file of the “Liberty Party” appeared as 
delegates. A letter from ex-President Van Buren 
was presented by his special friends, who united 
in the convention, (known as “ Barnburners,”) in 
which he proclaimed himself to be a fast- friend 
of the anti-slavery ordinance of 1787, and of the re- 
production of its cardinal principle in the ‘ Wil- 
mot Proviso,” and also signifying his readiness to 
yield to the importunities of said friends in the 
acceptance of any post they might see fit to assign 
to him, in their purpose to apply that principle 
to the administrational machinery of the govern- 
ment. In view of his commanding position and 
anticipated associated strength, and fascinated by 
his avowal of coincident opinions, the confiden- 
tial friends of Mr. Hale, representing the other 
distinctive section of the convention, and at the 
same time so authorized by him, withdrew his 
name from the presidential contest, and united 
with their new allies in presenting, instead there- 
of, the name of Martin Van Buren as the candi- 
date of the united forces. 

Mr. Hale, to all appearances, was now without 
the field of presidential aspirants, if indeed it 
were just to say, in anything but a conventional 
sense of the phrase, that he ever came into that 
category at all—and we feel authorized to say 
that he really did not desire the position, honora- 
ble and gratifying as he regarded it, as a mark of 
appreciative regard on the part of the bestowers. 
But the political fates ordained otherwise. At a 
convention of the ‘‘ Free Soil” party, which assem- 
bled at Pittsburg on the 11th day of August, 1852, 
he was unanimously chosen a candidate for the Pre- 
sidency, notwithstanding and in direct disregard 
of a positive declination by letter. He was now 
actively in the canvass as the standard-bearer of 
the party, which had meanwhile assumed the title 
of the “Free Democracy,” and as such he “took 
the stump,” as the phrase runs, and made an ex- 
tended tour through the North-west, addressirg 
very numerous meetings, whose enthusiasm was 
such as it would have been within the power of 
few orators to produce. His receptions by the 
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teeming population of the prosperous West pre- 
sented, not unfrequently, the appearance of a tri- 
umphal march, so high-wrought was an expecta- 
tion which ran little risk of disappointment, for 
reasons which traits, presently to be alluded to, 
will make apparent, The result of the canvass, 
whether measured by the mere number of votes 
he received, or by other standards, is a matter of 
too recent transpiration to need a record in this 
sketch, were it compatible therewith. 

Although the farthest from all special concern 
about the sectarian predilections of other men, 
Mr. Hale has his own preference as a religionist. 
His parents were of the Congregationalist stock. 
He himself, howeyer, early in life, was attracted 
to the services of the Unitarian Church of Dover, 
subsequent to the pastoral care of Rey. John 
Parkman, Under the doctrinal teachings and 
spiritual ministrations of this religious society, he 
finally became a member of the church, and has 
remained such to the present hour. From the 
lessons of duty thus inculeated, there sprang an 
appreciation of the principles of the Temperance 
movement, which has controlled him, ever since 
1833, to a degree of habitual abstemiousness 
which, while it might not entitle him at all times 
to the technical classification of a “Teetotaller,” has 
caused him to contrast very strikingly, in this re- 
gard, with the great majority of those who have 
been associated with him amid the specially 
tempting and unquestionably perilous cireumstan- 
ces of Capitolian life. On this point, there has been 
a degree of curious interest expressed by the less 
intimate friends and political adherents of Mr. 
Hale, all the more excited by the too usual mis- 
representations of opposing presses and orators 
during the recent presidential canvass, a motive 
to satisfy which, with the reliable facts of the case, 
has controlled us in this passing allusion to per- 
sonal habits, which otherwise would not have 
come within our range. 

A few words touching the personal peculiarities 
and traits of Mr. Hale. As the accompanying 
phrenological description would lead the reader 
to anticipate, he is rather above the medim size, 
anatomically measured. His height is about 5 ft. 
10 in. He inclines to corpulency, a tendency well 
calculated, under the ceteris paribus rule of equal- 
ized conditions, to bring out and habitualize the ge- 
nial play of those social qualities for which he is so 
pleasantly remembered by all who have come into 
association with him. Asa public speaker, he is 
ever prompt, energetic, and direct. He speaks with 
much less preparation than the generality of public 
men. His mind is one of the class which the word 
available aptly covers. He is never “ profound,” 
in the popular sense of the word, but he is emi- 
nently practical as well as forcible, showing natu- 
ral method amid a sort of nonchalance, which 
would be exceedingly hazardous in most of speak- 
ers, and seems 8o in him, in spite of one’s previous 
observation of a very different result. His com- 
mand of illustrative facts is wonderful, coming as 
an important sustainment of that indispensable 
gift in an orator—the oratorical gift of gifts—self- 
possession. They pour themselves forth, for 
Sours, in an undiminished stream. In sentiment, 
which is, apparently, never indulged for mere 
effect, he is suggestive rather than exhaustive, 
hence never wearisome to comprehensive minds, 
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He says what he has to say as you would give 
your friends the incidents of an adventure which 
had particularly interested you, without pause, 
without reserve, with frankness beaming from an 
eye flashing light, and a countenance the very per- 
fection of earnestness. He is frequently witty, but 
he is oftener mirthful. The fun, which he “ pokes” 
at his opponents in the legislative forum and on 
the “stump,” is not dished up on purpose. It 
comes like the fragrant odor from the flower, as a 
matter of course, and all the more freely if you 
trample up his feelings, as with the scented 
shrub. In his pleasanter and less taxed moods, it 
begins and continues drollery. When aroused by 
antagonism of debate, it becomes sarcasm, which 
partakes of the pungent, rather than the scathing, 
and isall the more severe, because returned or par- 
ried with more difficulty by his antagonist, and 
affording no apparent justification for that ill- 
natured retaliation into which he himself is never 
betrayed. With a clear, fixed perception of first 
principles, he at the instant descries those involy- 
ed in the discussion of any given subject, and ap- 
plies them. Hence he is seldom taken off his guard, 
or thrown into such a flurry of excitement as 
would, in many other debaters, drive to wrath- 
ful railing and incoherent invective. With all 
these characteristics, which are natural elements 
of his mental nature, he could not be otherwise 
than magnetically attractive, which is but another 
word for pathetic, in the mental sense of the 
term.» The writer of this has had opportunities 
to hear Mr, Hale under a great variety of oratori- 
eal circumstances, and an illustration may be 
given by a passing statement of the effect of his 
speeches in the Senate upon Southerners—gentle- 
men of a class who, viewing him at a distance 
through the obscuring medium of their mutual 
antagonism, were prepared for repulsion rather 
than attraction. But we have heard them breath- 
ing forth words of honest prejudice and fiery in- 
dignation at one hour, scornfully avowing their 
purpose not to listen to “such a fanatic,” and yet, 
at the very next, standing, statue-like, in a crowd- 
ed gallery, under the most uncomfortable circum- 
stance, spell-bound by his oratory, so utterly obli- 
vious had they become to their own prejudices, and 
insulated to all things besides the thoughts that 
breathed from the orator, and the words that 
burned as welcomely as incense upon the reli- 
gious devotee’s shrine. They might begin with 
more than “ offishness,” with ‘‘huffishness” itself, 
turning a side-face and a “cold shoulder;” but no 
matter. They would gradually be attracted, till 
they were brought toa “right-about-face,” as cer- 
tainly as a well-drilled soldier at the word of com- 
mand, and thus become a sort of involuntary vo- 
lunteer for the balance of the war, with no possi- 
ble chance of a mistake being made by a casual 
observer as to which side had their sympathies for 
the hour! This, seriously, is a truthful picture of 
what has been frequently witnessed during the 
memorable contests of Mr. Hale with his pitted 
antagonist, Mr. Foote; and such is that truly 
wonderful command of his audience possessed by 
him, the chief primary source and secret of 
which lie in his good-natured command of him- 
self, at all times, and under the most trying 
circumstances in which he may chance to be 
placed. 
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Mr. Hale has recently become a citizen of our 
great metropolis, where he has formed a legal 
partnership with a lawyer of some years’ stand- 
ing, under circumstances which promise a wide 
field of usefulness in his profession. His unques- 
tioned legal experience and ability, aided by the 
generous and genial nature which he has inherited 
from his father, and which showed itself in earliest 
life, cannot fail, with an ordinary share of indus- 
try, and that eschewal of politics which Mr. Hale 
has announced through his friends, to secure emi- 
nent success. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


Tux Cyprian Venus is represented in painting 
and seulpture with a beard. Jupiter denied this 
crowning grace to woman, according to the old 
books, lest, possessing a// charms, she should draw 
to herself the adoration due only to the gods. 
According to a later, but less gallant, authority, 
the beard was withheld from woman, in conse- 
quence of the danger which would result to her 
from shaving, she not being able to keep herself 
still long enough to submit to the process of the 
razor | 

We have, however, several examples in history 
of bearded women. The Home Journal, in a late 
article, enumerates the following :— 

“Hippocrates mentions Phetusa, a» woman 
whose beard took to growing during the absence 
of her husband Pythias in exile. A Swedish gre- 
nadier was taken prisoner by the Russians and 
presented to the Czar, in 1724, who turned out to 
be a woman with a beard a foot and a half long. 
There is a portrait of a bearded woman in the 
royal gallery at Stuttgard. Her name was Bartel 
Graetic, and her chin was buried in dark hair, 
In 1626, the fashionable rage of the Carnival at 
Venice, was a danseuse, who had never been ex- 
ceeded in grace and suppleness, but who had a 
black and thick beard of silken and remarkable 
beauty. Marguerite, the Queen of the Low Coun- 
tries, was heavily bearded. Naturalists tell us that 
there is a race of women in Ethiopia, whose hair 
upon the face shows no difference from that of 
men.” 

To this list must now be added the subject of 
this sketch. 

Madame Josephine Fortune Clofullia was born 
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at Versoix, a small village situated on the banks 
of the Lake of Geneva, in Switzerland. Her 
father was a brigadier of gens-d’armerie in that 
district, and happening to be stationed from time 
to time in the village, he paid his addresses to 
Josephine’s mother, and married her when she 
had attained the age of twenty. He is above the 
middle height, thin and delicate in constitution, 
with brown hair and very little beard. Her 
mother was remarkably handsome. Her health 
was extremely delicate ;“and she possessed noth- 
ing of that remarkable peculiarity for which her 
daughter has since been so celebrated. 

Josephine is the eldest born of the couple above 
described. At her birth, her face was surrounded 
with a fine down, which gradually increased, un- 
til, at the age of eight, it had attained a length of 
more than two inches. It was not, however, until 
she had reached the age of fifteen that it began to 
alter in color and to assume that dark tint and 
virile appearance that it now presents. Three 
other daughters and a boy wére the fruit of this 
marriage. Being the eldest of the five children, 
thus suddenly bereft of a mother’s tender care, and 
her father being entirely engrossed in the cultiva- 
tion of his farm, Josephine was called upon to 
supply to them the place of the parent they had 
lost. She was well qualified for the task, having 
received an excellent education and being well 
skilled in the use of herneedle. The singular pe- 
culiarity for which she was distinguished excited 
little or no observation amongst her neighbors, as 
they had been daily habituated to see her from 
her childhood, and she attained the age of nine- 
teen without even shaving or cutting her beard, 
it being strongly impressed upon her that her do- 
ing so would only have the effect of encouraging 
its growth and subjecting her to greater inconve- 
nience. 

M.iClofullia, her husband, is the son of the pro- 
prietor of the Theatre des Artes at Troyes in 
Champagne, and is a landscape painter by pro- 
fession. Madame Colfullia is the mother of a 
female child, which presents a remarkable con- 
trast to its mother; being extremely fair, and 
undistinguished by any peculiarity; and also of a 
boy, who, although but a few weeks old, has al- 
ready began to exhibit some indications of a hairy 
tendency. She has asister who is also bearded, 
though not so heavily as herself. 

Madame Clofullia is now in New York, and, 
we need hardly add, holds her levees at Barnum’s 
Musrum, where she attracts a great deal of atten- 
tion. She presents a curious study for the physi- 
ologist. We shall venture no theory on the sub- 
ject without further investigation. 

The wood-cut at the head of this article is a tol- 
erably fair representation of the Bearded Lady. 
The profusion of ornament which it exhibits serves 
to illustrate what is said in our Phrenological 
sketch of Madame Clofullia’s love of display and 
desire to make a favorable impression. This pas- 
sion for adornment comes from Approbativeness, 
and is not guided by the highest taste. 

We give the following delineation of her cha- 
racter, as indicated by her Phrenological and 
Physiological developments: 

PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 

This lady has rather a large-sized brain, a pre- 

dominance of the Vital and Motive temperaments, 
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with only an average degree of the Mental, and a 
strong, healthy physical system. She is excitable 
but not naturally active, and loves quiet and ease 
better than exertion of any kind. 

The basilar and occipital portions of her brain 
predominate, giving good executive talent, strong 
passions and warm affections. 

She is ambitious, fond of display, regardful of 
personal appearance, and anxious to please. She 
is also very independent, rather lacking in respect 
for superiors, fully conscious of her own worth, 
self-reliant, not easily changed in her purposes, 
persevering and conscientious. She is always up- 
right in her dealings, and requires others to do 
strictly as they agree. Her talents would be best 
displayed in business, in which she would show 
considerable tact, but not much versatility. She 
has a good sense of the value of property, is anx- 
ious to be rich, and would take good care of her 
money. 

She prefers hearty, stimulating food, and has a 
good appetite and strong digestive powers. She 
is capable of deep, passionate love, is well quali- 
fied to enjoy the marriage relation, and is much 
attached to friends, though not particularly social 
in her general disposition. She is naturally kind 
and gentle; but if her character or property were 
trifled with, she might exhibit much passion. 

The real and the substantial possess a higher 
value in her eyes than the elegant and the taste- 
ful, though her large Approbativeness gives her 
a love for show and personal adornment. She is 
not particularly witty, jovial, hopeful, enthusiastic 
or spiritual, but is earnest, sincere and truthful. 
Cautious, watchful and suspicious, she has no faith 
in notes and promises to pay, and does a safe bu- 
siness or none. 

She is naturally neat, systematic and fond of 
order, dignified and self-possessed, and has no 
strong sense of reverence or devotion. 

Her Phrenological and Physiological organiza- 
tion indicates a predominance of the masculine 
element of mind. This she inherits from her ma- 
ternal grandfather, whom she is said to resemble 
in person, as she probably does also in ker mental 
constitution. 
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INFLUENCE OF CIVILIZATION UPON THE 


DEVELOPMENT OF INSANITY. 


BY DR. A. BRIERRE DE BOISMONT. 





Tue interpretation of the word civilization has 
given rise to countless controversies, and must of 
necessity be complex, if by it is meant that su- 
premacy in war, in commerce, in industry, in 
science, or in the arts, by which various nations 
have in different ages been distinguished. But 
such is not my idea of the meaning of the word. 
I take it to denote the totality of immutable prin- 
ciples, (the groundwork of all society,) of the dis- 
coveries, and of the knowledge proper to each 
succeeding age, and transmitted from generation 
to generation. I consider that civilization being 
by its nature essentially progressive, is never en- 
tirely arrested, although it has the weakness, the 
infirmity, and the uncertainty inseparable from its 
human origin ; such is the view which will guide 
me in the following discussion, and I feel that no one 


can justly accuse me of being opposed to rational 
progress. 

The preceding definition comprises the elements 
of the only real civilization, that which has for 
its base the recognition of the unity of God, and 
for its practice the love of the entire human race, 
comprising the abolition of all species of slavery, 
and the elevation of the woman and child from 
the subjugation under which they labored in an- 
tiquity ; in one word, the civilization of Chris- 
tianity. And is it not evident, even to the most 
unobservant, that this civilization is now marching 
with rapid strides to the conquest of the entire 
world? The genius of man, executing the beney- 
olent intentions of the Deity, has overthrown the 
barriers of nations, and brought the ends of the 
earth into such close connection, that there no lon- 
ger exists any impediment to arrest it. 

Thus having indicated the point from which I 
start, I will at once proceed to the subject-matter 
of this artole. 

There are some ideas which present them- 
selves with such an aspect of truth that we are dis- 
posed to receive them at once without any inquiry ; 
they are of the number of those admitted by the 
common sense of all, which is, as an illustrious 
writer has said, superior to individual reason. 
The subject now under consideration was former- 
ly placed by me in the above category, for it 
seemed to come under the physiological law, which 
declares that the abuse of the function of a vital 

“ organ leads to its fatigue, exhaustion, and impair- 
ment ; but I have since recognized that intuitive 
deductions are misplaced in seience, and that the 
circumstantial judgment of physicians requires 
some definite kind of proof. I have sought for 
these proofs in the analysis of the moral nature of 
man, in statistical documents, and in historical 
researches. I shall confine myself for the present 
to the analysis of man’s moral nature, reserving 
my inquiry into the other two sections for some 
future occasion. 


It is impossible for any person to reflect upon 
the human mind without being immediately struck 
with the difference of the two elements of which it 
consists. On the one part are found ideas which 
have no immediate derivation from outward things, 
which seemingly belong to some invisible world, 
have no actual limit, but, pure children of thought, 
appear as emanations from, and aspirations to- 
wards, that infinite intelligence to which they will 
some day return. On the other part are seen the 
sensible images of the world around us, ideas 
wholly compounded of sensations derived from 
material objects. These two orders of phenomena 
comprise all psychological and physical facts. It 
is easy to understand why a vast majority of man- 
kind gives pre-eminence to the first of these two 
classes, elevating spirit above matter, and putting 
the moral before the physical. For it is from the 
moral side only that we can obtain any insight 
into the mysteries of the invisible world, and can 
approach the obscure but attractive problems con- 
cerning the origin and purport of existence, the 
freedom of the will, the consciousness of evil, and 
the immortality of the soul. 


Yet it is chiefly by the study of the passions, 
those mainsprings of human actions, that we can 
rightly estimate the importance of moral philosophy. 
Hence the reason why the works of the great 
moralists haye such an enduring interest. 
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But I hasten to quit the interesting province of 
psychological speculation to enter into the more 
practical one of medicine. 

At the commencement of my professional career, 
chance, as some would say, or, as I say, providence 
placed me as domestic physician in great families, 
and after an apprenticeship of some years, I learnt 
to form my own opinions upon the neuroses, the 
gastralgic disorders, the organic diseases of the 
stomach or lungs, the cerebral affections, &c. &c., 
attributed to irritation, to inflammation, to asthe- 
nia, and other causes equally profound. The 
secrets of these people so envied by others were 
laid bare to me, and I was ready to repeat with a 
celebrated author, ‘“* No! happiness has no out- 
ward sign.”” The experience I then acquired has 
not since been lost upon me, 

It was by the observation of two equally in- 
structive cases that I commenced the clinical study 
of mental maladies. I wascalled to attend a lady 
of rank, remarkable for her intelligence, who was 
suffering from extreme despondency, produced, I 
was told, by disease of the uterus ; in a short time 
I ascertained that there was really no uterine dis- 
order, but that her melancholy was owing to her 
having been abandoned by the man whom she had 
loved for 20 years. This case terminated in a 
tragical manner. Some months later I accompa- 
nied a gentleman of large fortune and consider- 
able attainments in his travels abroad. He had 
engaged in a hazardous speculation, by which he 
had risked his entire fortune. Believing himself 
ruined he attempted to destroy himself, and when 
convalescent spoke quite unconcernedly of his 
suicide ; “for how,” said he, “ could I return to 
Paris, or show myself among my financial friends, 
after such a foolish action?’ A fortunate ren- 
conire cured him, and he returned to resume a 
high social position. 

The character of a man’s mind, and the circum- 
stances in which he lives, undoubtedly influence 
him both in his choice of and his method of inves- 
tigating a subject. So, actuated by a conviction 
of the predominance of the moral over the physi- 
cal elements, without denying or excluding or- 
ganic influences, I have particularly directed my 
attention to the research of the psychological 
causes involved in the production of mental mala- 
dies; and I have no hesitation in affirming, as the 
result of my investigations, that moral agencies 
produce the greater number of cases of disorders 
of the mind. 

It is said, that it is often difficult to separate the 
moral from the physical causes, that the two are 
so complicated and so closely connected as to ren- 
der their separation difficult and almost impossi- 
ble. This is true up to acertain point; but I 
nevertheless maintain, that in the majority of cases 
of well-marked insanity which have come under 
my care, I have been able to trace the origin of 
the disorder to some passion, sentiment, instinct, 
or idea,—in other words, to a moral cause. 

The predominating influence of moral causes is 
greater upon women than upon men. It is exhib- 
ited in the highest degree in connection with mel- 
ancholia, is somewhat less marked in mania, and 
almost disappears in insanity accompanied by pa- 
ralysis. 

The most active causes concerned in the pro- 
duction of mental disorders, generally speaking, 
are these three: sensual excesses, pecuniary anx- 





ieties, and domestic cares. These three causes 
have a different relative influence on the two sexes, 
and follow the ensuing order. Inman, 1, sensual 
excessses; 2, pecuniary anxieties; 3, domestic 
cares. In woman, 1, domestic matters; 2, money 
matters ; 3, love. 

That among the exciting causes of insanity the 
moral should predominate is what we might antici- 
pate theoretically, upon consideration of the mode 
of life amongst civilized people, in whom the ac- 
tivity of the intellectual faculties is so largely de- 
veloped. 

Before proceeding with the examination of the 
moral causes, I may be permitted to refer to ano- 
ther argument, which is rightly esteemed of con- 
siderable weight ; it is the well-known fact that 
large and populous cities furnish a much higher 
per centage of insane persons than rural aistricts. 

Among the observations establishing this fact I 
will take three, which proceed from men who are 
in the habit of collecting, comparing, and interpret- 
ing this kind of statistics, and Iselect the reports 
of the Mareville, the Ghent, and the St. Yon Asy- 
lums, drawn up by MM. Renaudin, Guislain, Par- 
chappe, and de Boutteville. 

According to M. Renaudin, the proportion of in- 
sane persons in the department of the Meuse is 1 
in every 1468 of the entire population ; whilst the 
proportion of the insane in Nancy, the chief city 
of that department, is 1 in 500 of the population 
of that city. 

At Ghent, M. Guislain states, there is 1 insane 
person in every 302 inhabitants, whilst the pro- 
portion of the insane in the rural population, 
amounting to 569,000 inhabitants, does not exceed 
1 in 1474. 

MM. Parchappe and de Boutteville, who have 
gone into more exact calculations, make the fol- 
lowing statements. During a period of eighteen 
years (1825 to 1843) the department of the Lower 
Seine sent to the public asylum 2146 patients, re- 
ceived once or oftener into that establishment. 
Upon separating and ascertaining the comparative 
number of lunatics sent to St. Yon from the dif- 
ferent districts into which the department is divided, 
a notable difference is observed. 


Department of the Lower Seine. 








Population, No. of Lunatics Lunatics 
Districts, 1841. admitted at in 1000 
t. Yon, Inhabitants, 





Rouen . 248,115 1871 
Havre . 149,427 279 
Yvetot . 142,349 201 
Dieppe. . + 112,374 187 
Neuchatel 85,246 108 





———— 
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By classifying the? admissions according to the 
population of the districts in which the patients 
had resided, a still greater disparity presents itself. 

Moral causes are, then, according to Pinel, 
Esquirol, MM. Guislain, Parchappe, Delasiauve, 
ourselves, and many others, the chief agents 
in the generation of insanity, which opinion, how- 
ever, by no means excludes the share which may 
be justly allotted to physical causes, as is seen by 
the care which all the preceding investigators 
have taken to enumerate and analyze them. That 
there should be great disparity of opinion about 
the relative predominance of moral causes may 
be attributed, as M. Guislain observes, to the cir- 
cumstances which so often hinder the discovery of 
such causes, the insufficiency and inexactitude of 





investigation, the want of close personal intimacy 
with patients, and to errors derived from the igno- 
rant or interested misrepresentations of the pa- 
tient’s friends. 

“Tf you desire examples,” says this competent 
physician, “let me relate to you the following 
cases, which have come under my own observation. 
A lady consulted me about her husband, who was 
laboring under an attack of insanity, assuring me 
that she could in no way explain it, and knew of 
nothing that could have induced it. When re- 
stored to reason, the husband informed me that his 
wife’s misconduct had been the sole cause of his 
illness. A young man, of timid, reserved, and 
pious disposition, was admitted into my establish- 
ment in a state of insanity, produced, it was told 
me, by excessive study. I suspected a certain in- 
jurious habit, and remorse of conscience at not 
being able to overcome it, and I subsequently re- 
ceived a confession from my patient which entire- 
ly confirmed my suppositions. An old gentleman 
was brought to me in a state of imbecility, which 
his nieces, who accompanied him, ascribed solely 
to his advanced age. Further information, ob- 
tained from disinterested persons, revealed one of 
those domestic dramas which are, it is to be feared, 
too common ; the nieces had endeavored to force 
the old gentleman into making certain testamen- 
tary bequests, and on his refusal had employed so 
much violence and ill-treatment towards him as 
to reduce him to the condition above described.” 

In these ideas I entirely concur, and some years 
ago I expressed myself to the same effect in the 
“ Medico-Psychological Annals” as follows :— 

“Tf you ask why the real, the moral cause of 
insanity so often escapes our inquiry, I answer 
that it is because it is so often intentionally con- 
cealed. How can you expect the relatives or 
friends of your patient to be candid? Shall a 
parent say, ‘ Behold my son, whose misconduct is 
my despair ; whose ill behavior is the misery of 
my life ?’ or, ‘Here is my daughter, whose irregu- 
larities and indiscretions I am unable to control?’ 
or, ‘This is my son-in-law, who commits excesses 
which will, I fear, soon lead to some terrible 
catastrophe ;’ or shall a child say, ‘I bring you 
my father ; he is squandering our substance in riot 
and debauchery !’ or shall a husband tell you, 
“My wife is guilty of the grossest outrages to- 
wards me, but I am reluctant to expose her on ac- 
count of our children and my own reputation ?’ 
and a thousand similar complaints |” 

Like M. Guislain, I am embarrassed in my 
choice of appropriate illustrations of my subject ; 
but I select the following instance as an example 
in support of the foregoing general conclusions, 
which are themselves but the simple expressions 
deduced from the analysis of facts. A foreign 
lady recently called on me, accompanied by her 
mother, to consult me about her mental disorder, 
which was characterized by periodical attacks of 
maniacal excitement coming on suddenly, without 
any premonitory symptoms, and passing off entire- 
ly at the end of one or two days. After inform- 
ing me of the above particulars, she proceeded to 
give me an explanation of the circumstances to 
which she attributed her state of mind. “I have 
no taste,” said she, “ for the pleasures of society, 
so I live almost constantly alone, employing my- 
self with different kinds of work, and indulging 
in no amusements. This sort of life, combined 
with certain vexations, no doubt exerts consider- 
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able influence on my mental condition.” After 
she had been some time under my care, I received 
a confidential communication from a distinguished 
professional brother, which completely rectified 
the circumstantial statements of the mother and 
daughter. My informant disclosed to me that this 
lady had been a chief actor in a domestic drama 
of unusual depravity. Whilst still innocent, she 
had become the victim of the extraordinary vil- 
lany of a near relation, who had artfully seduced 
her, not from any passion or attachment for her, 
but actuated by a belief still too commonly enter- 
tained, that he could thus get rid of a shameful 
disease with which he was infected. The lady’s 
health suffered ; she was made aware of the terri- 
ble injury she had sustained ; all her affections 
were embittered; she became melancholy and 
morose, and retired as much as possible from so- 
ciety, which had become hateful to her. Whilst 
in this condition of mind, her family, with the view 
of saving appearances, and stopping the spread of 
certain rumors detrimental to its honor, persuaded 
or compelled her to consent to be united to a gen- 
tleman, unacquainted with her history. A mar- 
riage contracted under such circumstances could 
have but one result; the injured and distracted 
husband revealed his misfortune, and sought re- 
paration for his wrongs ; but so artfully was the 
lady’s cause conducted by herself and family, that 
he soon found himself enveloped in a web of con- 
tradiction and recriminatory accusation, which he 
had neither the patience nor the address to un- 
ravel, so that in the end he was regarded as the 
offending party ; the lady obtained an act of sepa- 
ration, and the husband entered the army. After 
these circumstances had been revealed to me, I 
could not wonder why my patient had sought to 
conceal from me the real history of her case. 

It would but weary the attention of my readers 
if I were to insist further on the predominance of 
the moral causes of insanity. The examples I 
have quoted show how great an effect injured 
honor, reverse of fortune, disappointed affection, 
and domestic trouble, have in deranging the 
balance of the human mind. And surely an in- 
quiry into the motives, the speech, and the actions 
of mankind, although undertaken mainly with the 
view of ascertaining the causes of their aberra- 
tions, is a legitimate portion of moral science, and 
a fit subject for moral analysis. 

I come next to treat of another influence which 
governs all moral causes ; from which they arise 
and flow ina thousand diffefent ways; this influ- 
ence, but partly understood, and but half appre- 
ciated, is moral suffering. Twelve years ago, in 
reviewing a work by M. Leuret, I took the influ- 
ence of moral suffering in the production of in- 
sanity as the theme of my argument. (‘Gazette 
des Médécins Praticiens,”’ 1840.) In that paper 
I cited several remarkable instances, some of 
which I think I may venture to repeat. 


“What a catalogue insanity presents! Kings, 
legislators, sages, philosophers, all are found upon 
its lists. And poets, too, what a space they oc- 
cupy in the roll! I one day visited a townin Italy ; 
I passed rapidly before cathedrals, churches, 
palaces, public monuments, fountains, statues, 
all interesting, perhaps, but I did not stay to in- 
spect them, for my entire attention was directed 
to the spot towards which I was hastening. At 
length I stopped before a low arched door-way, 





inside an iron railing: Nothing could be more sad 
and sombre than the aspect of this retreat, yet the 
names of Byron, Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Del- 
phine, Gay, and many others, showed that some 
mighty interest was connected with this spot. It 
was, in fact, the cell in which Tasso had been con- 
fined for seven years, and his hard couch and iron 
ring still remained in their places. On seeing 
these things, I fancied I could hear the illustrious 
poet ringing the death-knell of Chatterton, of 
Collins, of Gilbert, and a host of brothers, lost and 
abandoned like himself.”’ 

Hearts unmanned by luxury and corruption, 
although eager to indulge in factitious woe, have 
not sufficient courage or energy to patiently en- 
dure the real miseries of life. When the con- 
querors of the world had reached the climax of 
their power, repose became so difficult for them, 
that a folded leaf on their bed of roses was suffi- 
cient to banish sleep from their eyelids; ill befell 
the unlucky slave who then vexed their nerves— 
the vivarium was his grave. Such were the times 
most fruitful in moral sufferings; disgust of life 
and ennui were universal, and very many of these 
masters of the earth sought a refuge from satiety 
in suicide, or tamely submitted their necks to the 
imperial executioner. Compare their condition 
with that of their ancestors during the first cen- 
turies of the Roman empire ; consider the position 
of the early settlers in New England, their cou- 
rage and resignation, their simple manners embel- 
lished by sincerity and religious faith, and enno- 
bled by the sense of duty,; recall to memory the 
savage virtues of the native Indians, their patient 
endurance of privations, and their stoical contempt 
of death inflicted by the most horrible tortures ; 
and then say if sensibility, and the consequent 
capacity for suffering, is not in direct proportion 
to the perfection of luxury, and the exercise of 
the intellect, in other words, to the progress of 
civilization. 

Ultimate analysis brings us therefore to moral 
suffering as the starting point of insanity in the 
majority of instances. In the battle of life all 
must suffer, but especially those naturally en- 
dowed with a nervous, passionate, and susceptible 
organization. When suffering has arrived at its ex- 
treme intensity, when it admits neither of suspen- 
sion nor alleviation, and the faculty of resistance 
is extinct, human consolation is a vain pretence, 
for the mind cannot receive it, and despair offers 
but two issues—suicide or madness. 


The sufferings of the heart, so well known to 
the psychological physician, that he could be- 
come their best interpreter if his labors and habits 
of life allowed him to undertake the task, have 
been eloquently treated of by the great moralists 
of preceding ages. But it is notably by modern 
writers that this subject has been systematically 
discussed, and its universality and deep importance 
revealed. “In these days,” says M. E. de Monté- 
gut, “it matters not in what spot human misery 
lies hidden, or in what corner injustice is perpe- 
trated ; an unseen eye discovers, and an unknown 
voice proclaims the wrong inflicted, the suffering 
endured. Not now, any more than in former days, 
does good prevail; evil still reigns triumphant, 
but evil can no longer be stifled or concealed.” 
“We strive in vain,” lately wrote M. Paul de 
Molénes, ‘“‘ to overcome the sadness of these times ; 
our age is still that of Werther, of Manfred, and 
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of René. We can never be made to smile frankly 
and without reserve. Whoever says the contrary 
is in error. There has not been one heart among 
us during the last sixty years but was born a prey 
to ennui, regret and melancholy.” 

The present epoch is not only consumed by 
ennui, but is also a prey to a multitude of moral 
maladies, among which I may name the universal 
confusion of ideas, the general weariness, and the 
entire disenchantment concerning all we were 
proud of and adored. We feel the institutions 
we were vain of having moulded, fall to pieces 
under our hands. Full of uncertainty and doubt, 
agitated by sinister presentiments, we seek a 
refuge in what I fear I must call domestic sel- 
fishness, and are willing to make the greatest 
sacrifice to procure a short period of repose. Our 
literature—and the literature of a people is the 
image of its morality—tells but one tale; the 
double wrong inflicted upon humanity, in the 
body and in the soul ; on our moral and our phy- 
sical nature. A few days since I read a book 
which has been compared to a shrill and piercing 
note, vibrating through space, and jarring all the 
tenderly sensitive strings of the human heart: a 
book written in tears and blood, the subject of 
which is not drawn from the barbarous ages, nor 
from the dark annals of antiquity, but describes 
scenes of horror constantly recurring in our own 
times, and the sufferings of millions of victims 
day by day renewed in the land which stylesitself 
the Land of Liberty, and which prides itself on 
its Christian faith, and its strict observance of the 
Sabbath. Everywhere is heard the cry of pain, 
and a clever woman has well said: “ The human 
soul is an instrument which vibrates’in unison 
with all the emotions; joy produces a short and 
rapid sound, which is soon extinguished ; but the 
tone of grief is loud, deep and prolonged,” 

In a psychological point of view, the question 
of the influence of civilization in the development 
of insanity apears to me to be conclusively set- 
tled ; for since it has been shown that the moral 
causes of mental disorders exceed all others in 
frequency, and that moral suffering is their most 
common origin, it follows that these two causes 
may be expected to arrive at their greatest inten- 
sity in those epochs when moral sensitiveness is 
most actively developed. Of course I speak only 
of the present time, and do not presume to decide 
for the future. . 


Summary.—The analysis of man’s moral nature 
places the predominance and pre-eminence of the 
psychological or moral element over the physical 
beyond all doubt. 

The dominion exercised by the moral over the 
physical, observable in many diseases, is particu- 
larly obvious in insanity ; and moral causes are 
certainly the causes before all others which have 
the most marked influence on the production of 
mental disorders. 

Statistics prove, incontestably, that moral causes 
altogether are the most frequent determinating 
causes of mental derangement. The same con- 
clusion is derived from the analysis of the moral 
life of civilized nations. 

The conflict of opinions about the relative pre- 
dominance of moral causes is to be attributed to 
imperfect information, the impossibility of making 
a careful psychological examination of the numer- 
ous patients admitted into the large public asy- 
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lums, the limited amount of personal intercourse 
with such patients, and the uncertain period of 
their stay. 

All moral causes converge towards some primi- 
tive sourse of moral suffering, which exerts an 
universal and almost permanent influence. 

The effect produced by, moral suffering is in 
direct proportion to the sensitiveness of the suf- 
ferer. 

The epochs which are marked by the greatest 
development of sensitiveness are those in which 
the civilizing force is impaired by luxury, by scenic 
illusions, and by an imaginative literature ; and 
such epochs are, consequently, most fertile in 
moral disorders. 

The literary history of a people, by which we 
are enabled to trace the social and intellectual 
movement of each succeeding age, seems prefera- 
ble to mere statistical deductions, and is more to 
be relied on in investigating the state of the 
human mind at different epochs. 

As moral suffering is, in the majority of in- 
stances, the remote or proximate cause of in- 
sanity, so the moral treatment is naturally the 
best adapted to the cure of the disorder, and is, 
what may be correctly styled, the remedy par 
excellence, 

From the preceding considerations we may 
come to the conclusion, that a practical analysis 
of man’s moral nature, as we see it in opera- 
tion, is the only method of satisfactorily de- 
ciding the question of the effect of civilization 
in the development of insanity—Journal of 
Psychological Medicine. 
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THE HARTFORD RETREAT FOR 
THE INSANE. 





BY WILLIAM ©, ROGERS. 

Tux assertion is frequently made that the world 
is increasing in wickedness in the same ratio that 
it is growing in wisdom ; but there is such a mani- 
fest ccntradiction upon its very face, that to state 
it is to refute it. MKnowledge were probably a 
better word than wisiom, but even then the 
truth of the statement might be with reason 
doubted. 

When we consider the number and extent of 
our benevolent institutions, which are daily and 
hourly assuming greater importance, the immense 
capital expended upon, and the great amount of 
good accomplished by, them, we cannot grant the 
truth of the statement, nor admire the acumen of 
those philosophers who whiningly cant the in- 
creasing weakness and wisdom of the present 
generation, and sigh for the days of ignorance and 
strength which were of yore. 

The truth of our opinion will be apparent on a 
review of the past and present treatment of the 
insane, a portion of the community entitled, more 
than any other, to our kindest protection and 
warmest sympathies. Less than half a century 
ago insanity was visited by punishments more 
awful than those allotted to the vilest criminals. 
Those miserable beings from whose minds a wise 
and merciful God had seen fit to exclude the sun- 
light of reason were, by their fellow-mortals, 
equally excluded from the sunlight of heaven ; 
bound in fetters of brass and iron, they were con- 
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fined in loathsome dungeons, denied the common 
necessities of life, clothed in rags or not clothed 
at all, half fed, and, in very many instances, abso- 
lutely starved. But as the world increased in 
wisdom, it increased in merey also. Gradually 
the insane were regarded less as brutes and more 
as human beings, until now, if there is anything of 
which an American citizen may well be proud, it 
is of the number, magnificence and humanity of 
our Asylums for the Insane. Among these the 
Retreat for the Insane at Hartford, Ct., deservedly 
ranks among the first, both in regard to priority 
of establishment and success in the treatment of 
this truly awful malady. It was founded in the 
year 1821, chiefly by private subscription, on the 
recommendation and hearty co-operation of the 
State Medical Society. The sum thus raised was 
$18,871 67, to which the State Legislature added 
an appropriation of $5,000—making a total of 
$23,871 67, upon which capital the institution 
commenced its great work of restoring reason to 
the insane. A very few thousand dollars in le- 
gacies have since been added to this capital, the 
institution having supported itself entirely by a 
judicious management of its income received from 
patients during the twenty-nine years of its ex- 
istence. 

In 1822-3, the main building and two wings for 
dormitories (forming about one-third the pres- 
ent accommodations) were built, at an expense of 
a little more than $20,000, and in April, 1824, the 
institution was opened for the first time for the 
reception of patients. In 1829, two cottages were 
erected for the accommodation of those incura- 
bles whose habits were such as to preclude the 
possibility of allowing them to associate with 
their fellows. In the spring of 1832, at an ex- 
pense of $10,000, two pavilions, three stories 
high, and two wings connecting them with the 
original buildings, were ready for the reception of 
patients, making an addition of one hundred and 
four feet in front, and upwards of fifty separate 
apartments. 

In the year 1838, the justly celebrated Dr. Gal- 
laudet was appointed Chaplain, which office he 
continued to fill untilthe date of his death, in 1852. 

In 1840, Dr. Amariah Brigham was appointed 
Superintendent and Physician of the Retreat, 
which office he oceupied for two years, when he 
accepted a call to take charge of the Yew York 
State Lunatic Asylum located at Utica. 

The following extracts from Dr. Brigham’s 
Report for the year 1842, while still connected 
with the Hartford Retreat, will prove interesting 
to the readers of this Journal, as they illustrate 
the profundity of his researches, and the careful 
manner in which he conducted his inquiries. 


After stating the fact that those once insane may, 
in very many instances, be permanently and effec- 
tually restored to reason and usefulness, he adds: 
“Some few, I am happy to say, exhibit more 
mental vigor and ability than previous to the at- 
tack of insanity. Of this I feel confident from my 
own observation, and the declarations of their 
friends and of the individuals themselves ; besides, 
it is not very surprising that such should occa- 
sionally be the result, as it can be explained on 
physiological principles,—the unusual and long- 
continued excitement of the brain having perma- 
nently increased its power and activity.” 
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He adds the following interesting statements in 
a note to the above context: 

“T suspect this is often the case, or rather that 
slight disease of the brain is often the cause of the 
remarkable genius and talent exhibited by some 
individuals. Dryden correctly says: 

‘Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And their partitions do their bounds divide.’ 

The observation is as old as Aristotle, and innu- 
merable examples, from his time to our own, 
might be referred to in support of its truth. In 
the writings of Fielding, Metastasio, Pope, Dryden, 
Rousseau, Madame Roland, Dr. Johnson, Byron, 
and many others, are descriptions of incipient 
madness, evidently drawn from their own sensa- 
tions. Metastasio wept over his Olympiad, and 
says: ‘When I apply with attention the nerves of 
my censorium are put in a violent tumult, and I 
grow as red as a drunkard!’ Pascal often sprang 
from his chair while composing his most celebrat- 
ed works,—seeing a fiery gulf opening by his side, 
Luther maintained that he saw and conversed 
with Satan. Descartes was often followed by an 
invisible person, calling on him to pursue the 
search of truth. Benvenuto Callini saw a re- 
splendent light hovering over his own shadow, 
and Raffaelle says, alluding to his celebrated pic- 
ture—the Transfiguration—that when engaged 
upon it, he might be looked upon as an enthusi- 
astic maniac; that he forgot himself, and fancied 
he saw the whole action passing before his eyes. 
Cowper was decidedly insane, even at the time he 
wrote his most celebrated poems. Cruden, the 
author of the Concordance of the Bible, was in- 
sane more than thirty years, during which time 
he prepared and published that learned and valu- 
able work. Robert Hall might be mentioned, 
if not as an instance of the improvement 
of mental powers by insanity, certainly as one 
in whom this disease did not injure them,”— 
Eighteenth Annual Report for 1842, pp. 11, 12. 

“Tnsanity is a disease of the physical system,— 
a disease of the brain, and the mental disorder is 
one of its symptoms, It is true the disease of this 
organ may be secondary, or the consequence of a 
primary disease of the stomach, or some other part 
of the body, orit may arise from too great excite- 
ment and exertion of the mental powers, or feel- 
ings; but still, insanity does not arise until the 
brain itself becomes affected.”—Jbid. 

“In the early stage of the disease [insanity] 
there is only disordered action of the brain, and 
this can generally be cured, and the organ suffer 
no injury; but if this disordered action is long 
continued it usually causes disorganization of the 
brain, and renders it forever incapable of mani- 
festing its functions properly.”—Jbid. 

“A knowledge of the nature of the disease 
would frequently lead to its prevention. Insani- 
ty, in most cases, arises from undue excitement 
and labor of the brain’; for even if a predisposi- 
tion to it is inherited, an exciting cause is essential 
to its development. Hence, everything likely to 
cause great excitement of the brain, especially in 
early life, should be avoided. 

“The records of cases at this institution and 
my own observation justify me in saying, that the 
neglect of moral discipline,—the too great indul- 
gence of the passions and emotions in early life, 
together with excessive and premature exercise of 
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the mental powers, are among the most frequent 
causes that predispose to insanity. But these 
causes in no other way operate in producing in- 
sanity, than by unduly exciting the brain. By 
neglect of moral discipline, a character is formed 
subject to violent passions, and to extreme emo- 
tions, and anxiety from the unavoidable evils and 
disappointments of life, and thus the brain, by 
being often and violently agitated, becomes dis- 
eased ; and by too early exercising, and prema- 
turely developing the mental powers, this organ 
is rendered more susceptible and liable to 
disease. 

“T am confident there is too much mental labor 
imposed upon our youth at schools and colleges. 
There have been several admissions of young la- 
dies at this institution, direct from boarding- 
school, and of young men from college, where 
they had studied excessively. Should such in- 
tense exertion of the mind in youth not lead to 
insanity, or immediate disease, it predisposes to 
dyspepsia, hysteria, hypochondriasis, and affec- 
tions allied to insanity, and which are often its 
precursors. Should that portion of the commu- 
nity who now act most wisely in obtaining a 
knowledge of the functions of the digestive or- 
gans, and in carefully guarding them from undue 
excitation, be equally regardful of the brain, they 
would do a very greatservice to society, and, in my 
opinion, do much towards arresting the alarming 
increase of insanity, and all disorders of the nerv- 
ous system.”—Jbid. pp. 16, 17. 

After giving two tables of the measurements of 
the size and shape of the heads of the insane, and 
concluding that they vary but little, if any, from 
those of the sane, in these respects, he adds 
the following remark: “This, however, has no 
bearing upon the doctrine, which I consider es- 
tablished, that the brain consists of a plurality of 
organs, each engaged in a separate distinct office, 
the production of a special intellectual or moral 
faculty, as insanity is caused by the disease, and 
not the size of an organ, though I apprehend un- 
usual size of any organ may have an influence in 
predisposing to this disease.”"—Jbid. pp. 29, 30. 

The following table of supposed and known 
causes, as given in the Report for the year 1852, 
substantiates the above remarks of Dr. Brigham: 


TABLE. 

PROBABLE CAUSES OF DISEASE IN THE CASES ADMITTED A. D. 1852. 
Unknown, ‘ . 42 Turn of life, . : See 
ill-health, . 82 Epilepsy, .  . a4 
Intemperance, . 11 Domestic affliction, g2 
Over work, . - 9 Pecuniary embarrassment 2 
Masturbation, . . - 7 Uterine irritation and pu- 
Undue mental and bodily erperal state, ae] 

labor, . - 6 Abuse of husband, 1 
Blow on head, 5 Fear and anxiety, 1 
Religious excitement, 5 Use of opium, <a 
Disappointed affection, 5 Loss of brother, 1 
Domestic trouble, 5 Loss of sister, Se 
Loss of wife, - 4 Home sickness, Pree! 
Paramenia, A dee a7: 8 a 
Erroneous education, 4 Total, 158 
Loss of friends, 3 


Forty-one of the above cases were direct] y caused 
by diseased propensities and selfish sentiments, and 
only five by disordered moral sentiments, 

I have made these extensive quotations for two 
reasons: first, to secure a portion of the writings 
of so celebrated a physician from the obscurity of 
a forgotten report; and, second, to substantiate 
the doctrines which have ever been advocated by 
this Journal, by adding the corroborating testi- 
mony of a@ philosopher, a phrenologist, and a 
Christian. 


But to resume our history. In the following 
year, 1848, Dr. John §. Butler, of Boston, was 
appointed to succeed Dr. Brigham, on the occasion 
of the resignation of the latter, which office he 
still holds. 

In the year 1844, the accommodations were 
found totally inadequate to meet the wants of the 
institution, and accordingly two wings were 
erected, at an expense of $22,000, with room suf- 
ficient for the successful treatment of one hundred 
additional patients, which were finished and oc- 
cupied the following year. In the year 1851, a 
farm of fifty acres, located about one quarter of a 
mile from the Retreat, was purchased, making in 
all seventy-seven acres attached to the institution, 
and pure spring water conducted therefrom, by 
means of hydraulic rams and tubes, to the neces- 
sary rooms upon the different floors of the build- 
ing. This, in addition to the very large cisterns 
and reservoirs previously used, affords an abun- 
dant supply of this necessary element, which is 
furnished to the numerous bathing rooms both 
hot and cold, for domestic and hygienic purposes, 

We have already occupied so much space with 
the history of the institution, as to have but little 
left for a statement of the treatment there pur- 
sued: we will therefore give but a very brief ab- 
stract of it. 

The patient is removed as much as possible from 
all associations disagreeable to him ; he is furnish- 
ed with light, easy and pleasant occupation with 
which to employ both mind and body,—a choice 
library of about a thousand volumes furnishes 
food for reflection and amusement; he goes out in 
company with his fellows on pleasure excursions 
to all parts of the State, attends caravans, lectures. 
concerts, divine service, prayer meetings, and the 
like, when such a course is practicable, and al- 
ways accompanied by an attendant; amuses him- 
self indoors with social reunions in the parlors; 
with draughts, chess, ten-pins, backgammon, graces 
and other innocent games and amusement, caleu- 
lated to arrest his attention and withdraw his 
mind from his delusions; vocal and instrumental 
music charms the disordered senses back again to 
harmony and strength; every agency of hygiene 
is sedulously and judiciously employed, and medi- 
cine is used as an exception and not as a rule in 
the treatment of this awful malady. 

The suecess of the above course of treatment, of 
which we have, from necessity, given but an im- 
perfect sketch, is apparent from an inspection of 
the following 


TABLE: 
Whole number received up to April Ist, 1853, . . . 2,318 
ae “discharged during the same 

period sRecovereds ji. sor0s i uae . 1,267 
Improved, &¢.; 4 . °.) saan 7S 
Diese.» ins Bt Laat citi ne OAS 

— 2,288 

Whole number now under treatment, . . . . . . 170 

Total treated from April, 1824, to April, 1853, . 2,458 


Of the 170 now under treatment, many, very 
many, are recovering. 

Let us count the cost of the recovery of these 
1,267 patients, who, but for this or a similar in- 
stitution, had been lost to themselves and to com- 





munity, 

Buildings erected in 1822-3-4,. . . . + $20,000 00 
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Seventy-seven acres of land, about . . . ..~ 12,000 00 
Lota) ica. ays + 5. Eee oe 6 604,000 00 


By the judicious expenditure of a little over 
sixty thousand dollars, contributed mostly by the 
munificence of charitable individuals, and of the 
income of the institution for twenty-nine years, 
1,267 persons have been restored to reason and 
usefulness, 778 so far restored as to be no longer 
a burden to themselves or to their friends, and a 
“Retreat for the Insane” founded and perpetuated, 
which, for beauty of location and design, and un- 
paralleled success both in the treatment of its 
patients and judicious management of its financial 
concerns, may justly challenge the admiration of 
the world. 

This is an exposé of the results obtained by one 
institution of the kind. When we reflect that 
there are a hundred others in the United States 
which have been more or less successful, and that 
similar institutions are constantly springing up in 
all parts of the country, which will accomplish 
still greater results from the increase of knowl- 
edge and experience, we arrive at two conclu- 
sions: first, that insanity is on the inerease for 
reasons indicated in the extracts made above from 
Dr. Brigham’s Reports; and, second, that the 
world evidently increases in true wisdom, since, 
actuated not by wickedness, but by pure charity, 
it provides asylums for all classes of the afflicted 
and distressed, heals the sick, binds up the broken 
in spirit, wins back the erring from folly, vice and 
destruction, and reinstates the reason of man upon 
the throne which criminality and ignorance had 
compelled it to resign. 

The world may be increasing in weakness as 
well as in wisdom, but tell us not, by all our 
hopes of the future, that it is increasing in wicked- 
ness also. 





Miscellany, 


A TEST OF PHRENOLOGY. 


THE last number of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL contains 
a description of the character of a woman, a chart of whose 
head, merely giving the sizes of her organs, as marked by 
another phrenologist, was sent to the editor by her hus- 
band, who acknowledged the description to be perfectly 
correct. 

The following are the sizes of the organs of a man as 
marked, one column by Mr. Sizmr, of Rew York city, and 
the other by one of the editors of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JONRNAL. 

Will the editors of the JourNaL please give the character 
of the person according to the second column, as he has a 
fully written character from the one who gave him that 
chart, and would like to compare the two together, and if 
they are alike, or nearly so, it will be considered pretty 
strong additional evidence in favor of the correctness of 
such descriptions, as the one he has is acknowledged to be 
nearly correct in most respects, by all of his friends who 
have seen it. Who the person is, will be announced in a 
future number of this paper, and probably the two descrip- 
tions of his character will also be published at the same 
time, as a matter of curiosity or interest to his friends, and 
the friends of Phrenolegy generally. 

The charts were, in both cases, those published by 
Fow ers AND WELLS, and are, consequently, alike, the ex- 
tremes in size of organ being 1 and 7, 4 being the medium 
size. 
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Destructiveness, - yas . ay 
Alimentiveness, - - - - - - 
Acquisitiveness, - - - . < 
Secretiveness, 
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Time, . - - : : - : 
Tune, - - . : = = : 
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REASONING FACULTIES, + - - - 
Causality, - - _ - * 
Comparison, - + 3 ye ‘ ; 
Human Nature, - . - ° . F 
Agreeableness, saitaii - ° coon 
—Cleveland Commercial. 

We cheerfully comply with the request of our friend, the 

ditor of the Commercial, giving without comment the fol- 
Paving, as the Phrenological Character indicated by Chart 
No. 2: } 

The Physiological and Phrenological developments of 
No. 2, indicate a very high degree of activity, intensity and 
excitability, with too little strength, vital power and dura- 
bility, to fully sustain the consequent exhausting action of 
the brain, when circumstances favor its exercise. 

The person has a strong social nature, is warm-hearted, 
fond of friends, interested in children, easy to become ac- 
quainted with, attached to home and place, quite gallant, 
and capable of enjoying married life ina high degree. In 
Continuity he is deficient. He loves variety in thought, 
feeling and action—is intense, but diffusive. 

He has a fair degree of energy and force of character, but 
not enough to create a great sensation, or to put himself 
forward when difficulties and dangers are to be en- 
countered. . 

He is more mild and affectionate than forcible and ener- 
getic. His appetite is good, but not so strong as to be diffi- 
cult of control. He is economical, anxious to save and pro- 
vide for the future, and takes good care of what belongs to 
himself. ee © oa } 

He is not very cunning, artful, or intriguing, but is most 
decidedly ¢ autious, anxious, solicitous about consequences, 
and disposed to avoid unpleasant contact with others. At 
times he shows an unreasonable degree of restraint, if not 
timidity. He is decidedly sensitive as to character and re- 
putation—is too much, in fact, under the influence of public 
opinion. 

He has a fair degree of self-respect and general pride of 
character, but not enough, with his combination of facul- 
ties, to give true dignity or weight to the character. He 
possesses a strong sense of justice and feeling of obligation. 
He is hopeful, sanguine, cheerful, somewhat buoyant in 
spirit, but quite deficient in spirituality of mind, belief in the 
supernatural, and in the disposition to rely upon what he 
hears. He is deficient in devotion, respect, deference, and 
regard for superiority. He is naturally democratic. Asa 
child, he would obey, but would not remain obedient ; as a 
grown person, he would be liable to be too familiar among 
his acquaintances, and fail to show the respect and defer- 
ence circumstances require. 

He is exceedingly benevolent, kindhearted, generous, 
sympathetic, and tender in his feelings. He would find it 
very difficult to say mo, and to resist the solicitations of 
others. He is too much at the mercy of circumstances ; 
and too willing to conform to friends. 

He is naturally ingenious—versatile in his talents, and 
not wanting in general imagination. He is quite fond of 
the sublime and grand in nature ; is imitative in manner ; 
mirthful in disposition ; strongly inclined to good humor, but 
neither sarcastic nor particularly pungent in jokes. 
Intellectual powers rather strongly marked—in fact, the 
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main strength of the character depends upon the intellect. 
He has strong powers of observation, is very curious to see 
and know everything that is going on. He has a good 
memory of faces, forms, and outlines, and rather a re- 
markable faculty of measuring by the eye and judging of 
proportions. He has only an average sense of Color and 
Weight. He needs more Order, for system and method in 
business, and is too apt to leave others to make all ar- 
Tangements, especially in details, He has a good local 
memory. 

He has very fair talents for Literary pursuits, and might 
succeed quite well in the acquisition of knowledge and in 
communicating it to others. With more of the forcible ele- 
ments he might excel as a speaker ; as it is, he would do 
better as a writer. 

He has more of the power to condense and say much in a 
small space, or to bring in too great a variety of thoughts 
while develeping the principal theme, than he has of the 
faculty necessary to the giving of a connected representa- 
tion of his subject. His general memory of events is good, 
perception of Time is rather poor, love of music appears to 
be quite strong, especially of vocal music. 

He has good conversational talents, when sufficiently 
stimulated by excitement to overcome obstacles. He has 
good reasoning powers, is clear-headed, very fond of think- 
ing, very inquisitive, and never satisfied until he knows all 
that he is capable of knowing on the subject. He is ana- 
logical, descriptive, and very prone to look into new 
subjects. 

He is naturally agreeable, youthful, and pliable, and has 
a degree of suavity of manner and intuition of mind, that 
enables him to ingratiate himself readily into the good 
graces of others. 

The great deficiencies in his organization are—a want of 
continuity, executive power, spirituality of mind, devotional 
feeling, and that class of the perceptive faculties which 
gives arrangement, Sense of color, knowledge of time, and 
balancing power. 

He should be noted for his social disposition, activity of 
thought and feeling, sense of character, and desire to appear 
well—benevolence of disposition, integrity, prudence, ob- 
servation, powers as a scholar, ability to reason, think, and 
present his thoughts in a pleasant, agreeable way. 





PHRENOLOGY IN NEW ENGLAND. 


BY D. P. BUTLER. 


* 

Smvce the establishment of a Phrenological office in Boston, 
no observer can have failed to notice the great increase of 
interest throughout New England, in all that pertains to a 
true knowledge of the nature of man. In less than two 
years, that which was considered of doubtful expediency, 
and which was ventured upon as a mere experiment, has 
proved a positive necessity, and could not now be dispensed 
with without disappointing thousands of lovers of these 
great truths, who, but for this medium, would have failed 
to make a timely acquaintance with them, 

It jis now proved, beyond a doubt, that New England soil 
possesses all the elements ‘necessary for the vigorous and 
perpetual growth of these all-important principles. The high 
rank that New England takes in other sciences, morals, 
and the arts, when compared with other parts of the United 
States, conclusively proves that the inhabitants are not 
wanting in either intelligence or patient perseverance in the 
investigation of any system that has a sufficient basis to 
stand the test of so rigid a scrutiny :—nor are they a people 
of theory merely, but particularly practical. Such a cast 
of mind is peculiarly calculated for the reception and appli- 
cation.of Phrenological Science—with a basis as broad as 
the entire human and animal kingdoms, and a practicability 
as universal as the wants of humanity, it courts the most 
rigid investigation the mind of man is capable of—in fact, 
investigation is the sure road to adoption and improvement. 
The great and continuing increase of business in every de- 
partment of the Boston ESTABLISHMENT is indicative that we 
had not over estimated either the New England character, 
or the value of Phrenology. 

The sale of phrenological works is nearly doubling, year- 
ly, and applications for lectures and private instruction are 
much more numerous than our past arrangements would 
enable us to attend to. Merchants, mechanics, and all the 
various professions are daily calling upon us for advice in 
reference to the natural qualifications necessary for the dif- 


. 


ferent spheres, choice of help, &c., &c. Parents in refer 
ence to the training of children, and the selection of that 
sphere in life in which they can accomplish most, and be 
the most useful and happy. We have reason to extend our 
warmest thanks to our numerous friends and co-laborers in 
behalf of ourselves, science, and humanity, for the essen- 
tial aid they have rendered in bringing about these great 
changes. “Verily, they shall have their reward.” 

We sometimes get weary in the business on account of so 
great a pressure, but never of it. We daily discover new 
truths, ‘‘ hidden treasures,’’? and are more and more con- 
vinced that a great part of the present sufferings of human- 
ity is directly attributable to a want of a true knowledge 
of the nature of man. We intend henceforth to be more 
energetic than ever before in spreading a knowledge of 
these truths. 

The coming Fall we intend forming a permanent class 
two or three evenings of each week, which will afford 
every possible facility for gaining a thorough acquaintance 
with Phrenology. 

We shall also make arrangements to accommodate the 
numerous applicants who wish to thoroughly prepare them- 
selve for Lecturers and Examiners, Applications for lec- 
tures before Lyceums, &c., will be considered. 

The demand for phrenological labor in every department 
has never before been so great—this demand must be met. 

We entered this field of labor, not for a day, but for life ; 
not merely to make money, but to do good. 

We need more Phrenologists in the field—truly the harvest 
is plenteous, but the laborers are few. 

The time has come when half-way preparation will not 
answer—it must be thoroughly complete. 

Phrenological Rooms, 142 Washington st., Boston. 








Review, 


TuHE ItLustrateD ParenotogicaL ALMANAC FoR 
1854. By L. N. Fowier. New York and Boston: 
Fowlers and Wells. 1853. Price 6 cents per copy, 
or twenty-five copies for $1 00. 


A more entertaining or useful little work, than the 
Illustrated Phrenological Almanac, cannot easily be 
found. It is a work for everybody. It is designed to 
carry into even the lowliest homes the beneficent 
teachings of Phrenological and Physiological Science, 
and to instruct and entertain all classes of persons; for 
while its lessons are conveyed in a style adapted to the 
popular mind, its facts and illustrations are well wor- 
thy the attention of the most learned and scientific. 
Friends of the cause of Mental Science and of Human 
Progress generally, cannot do a greater service, than 
in aiding to circulate these ‘ documents.” The fol- 
lowing is a list of the articles which, together with the 
Calendar, and the other matter usually found in an 
almanac, make up the contents : 

Phrenology and its Opponents ; Lucretia Mott, with 
portrait; Fanny Fern’s Advice to Hotel Waiters ; 
Gumming It; The Teeth; Love; Joseph Mazzini, 
with a portrait ; Axioms ; Hosea Ballou, with a por- 
trait ; Importance of Dress; Animal Temperaments, 
with cuts ; The Constitution of Man; Tests of Char- 
acter ; A Preventive against Moths; Thomas Francis 
Meagher, with a portrait; Depravity ; Economy ; 
Henry VIII., with a portrait ; Woman’s; Rights; A 
Modern Samson; Hibernian Bulls; Races of Men, 
with cuts; Mrs. R. H. Lambert, with a portrait; A 
Strange Adventure ; Phineas T. Barnum, with a por- 
trait; Old Hunkerism; American Phrenological 
Journal; Caleb Cushing, with a portrait ; N ewspa- 
pers ; King Bomba, with a cut; Definition of the Fa- 
culties. 

The astronomical calculations are adapted to the 
meridians of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, St. Louis, Chicago, and San Francisco, which 
fit it for the whole continent. It should go intoevery 
family. 





Tae Warter-Curz Atmanac for 1854, also just is- 
sued by Messrs. Fowlers and Wells, is equally,useful, 
and sold at the same price. Send in your orders. 
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DOMESTIC. 


_— 


A TERRIFIC storm of rain and hall visited the northern part 
of our city and neighborhood on Friday afternoon, July 1, 
between five and six o’clock. The hailstones were, many 
of them, as large as hens’ eggs. Several were measured of 
six and seven inches in circumference. The torrents of 
rain flooded the yet unfinished Crystal Palace ; the water in 
the gallery floor was two inches deep, and poured off into 
the lower floor in miniature cataracts. A large frame build- 
ing opposite, nearly completed, was blown down in an in- 
stant, crushing to death three persons, and severely injuring 
seven others ; and several other buildings were greatly 
damaged. 


GeENERAL Scotr has nearly recovered from the effects of 
his fall, a few weeks since, in the Fifth Avenue. The Gen- 
eral has suffered considerable pain from the injury in the 
shoulder. 


ImMIGRATION.—During the first six months of the present 
year about 127,000 immigrants have arrived in this city, 
from foreign ports. Large as this number is, however, it is 
considerably less than the arrivals in the same period of 1851 
and 1852. In the latter year the number was about 160,000. 

SAMPLE OF BuiLpInc Iv New Yorxk.—There are now going 
up, on five or six streets of this city, one hundred and twen- 
ty-two large stores, whose united front would be over two- 
thirds of a mile, and their cost not less than three and a 
half millions of dollars. ; 


Tere is to be a Meeting of Librarians and others in New 
York the 15th September next, to discuss the best method of 
increasing the utility of public libraries. Various other 
questions of interest to book collectors and readers will also 
be brought before the meeting. 


ANOTHER RAILROAD TO THE LAKES.—The New Yorkers are 
stretching their iron arms in every direction. It is intended 
that the new road, for which surveys have already been 
made from the Hudson River to the Lakes, shall run about 
equidistant between the Erie and the Central lines, and be 
called the New York and Western Railroad Company. It 
will have a double track, wide gage line from Hoboken, 
opposite New York city, to Canandaigua, there to unite 
with the Canandaigua and Niagara Falls Company, and 
ultimately it is expected to consolidate with them. 


Pusuic ScHoots or Boston. — Boston has twenty-three 
schools, including the public Latin, the English High, the 
Normal, and the Model School. In these twenty-three 
schools 10,337 scholars are enrolled, and the average atten- 
dance is 9,041.1. To instruct this army of children, the city 
employs a corps of teachers consisting of 31 masters, 11 
sub-masters, 17 ushers, and 144 female assistants. These 
teachers are well paid, as they should be. 


WE learn that Lawrie Todd,*the author, was married last 
Sunday week to a widow at the East, who fell in love with 
him from reading the productions of his pen. The groom is 
approaching his eighty-second year, while the happy bride 
is just turning her twenty-seventh. 


Tue new Library room of Congress will, it is expected, 
be ready for occupancy in the course of the present month. 
A large number of books have recently been received both 
from Europe and the Atlantic cities of the Union ; forming, 
together with those which were saved from the conflagra- 
tion, a collection of upwards of thirty-five thousand vo- 


lumes. 


NAVIES Or THE WORLD.—Great Britain has 630 vessels of 
war afloat, or in ordinary, or building, carrying 17,681 
guns ; France has 346, carrying 8,928 guns; Russia has 
179 afloat, carrying 5,896 guns ; Holland has 134, carrying 
1,646guns ; Turkey has 66, carrying 2,660 guns ; the United 
States have 77, carrying 2,345 guns. 


ConTrast.—During the year 1852, of 89,135,729 railway 
passengers in Great Britain, 216 were killed, and 486 injured. 
During the same year, in the State of New-York, of 7,440,- 
653 passengers, 248 were killed, and 269 injured. In Great 
Britain one passenger in every 412,665 was killed ; in New- 
York, one in every 30,0021 


General Mutires, 


Warter-CURE JOURNAL.—This is the people’s Journal of 
Health, and should be found in every family in the land. 
The drug-doctors do not like it because those who patronize 
it, soon cease to patronize physicians. 


THE StvpDENT.—This juvenile and family monthly, edited 
by N. A. Calkins, is the favorite of the boys and girls, and is 
everywhere hailed as a most delightful companion, both in 
school and at home. Only $100 a year. Address Fowlers 
and Wells, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 


Mrs. L. F. Fowzer, M. D., is making a tour through some 
of our Western cities, lecturing to the ladies on Physiology 
and the diseases of women and children. She has been 
long in the field of lecturing, and is competent to instruct 
and entertain. 


Hints TOWARDS ReFoRMs.—A correspondent writes :— 
“Hints towards Reforms,’ by H. Greeley, is a capital work 
—should be read by all. One lecture of the same would be 
cheap at the price of the book. 

Price, prepaid by mail, $1.25. 


A Fatner.—Hopes and Helps, by G. 8. Weaver, published 
by Fowlers and Wells, would be an excellent work to place 
in the hands of your son. It is an earnest and thoughtful 
work, and can have none but the best influence upon the 
youthful character. Price, prepaid by mail, 62 cents. 


THE WOOL GROWER, AND Stock REGIsTER.—~This is a monthly 
periodical, pu blished by D. D. T. Moore, Rochester, N. Y. 

The importance of such a work will be readily appre- 
ciated when we consider the millions of property, invested 
in horses, cattle, sheep, etc., to which interest this serial 
is devoted. For terms, and further particulars, see adver- 
tisement. 


Toe NEw YORK JOURNAL is the name of a new illustrated 
paper just commenced in this city. Mrs. Ann S. Stephens 
and ‘‘Fanny Fern’? are regular contributors. See adver- 
tisement. 


Weare indebted to our excellent Daguerrean artist, A. 
Morand, 65 Chatham street, at the head of Chambers street, 
for our excellent likenesses of Rev. Dr. Cox, Rev. John Pier- 
pont, and others. We cheerfully recommend him. 


Chit-Chat. 


THe New Hypropataic QuaRTERLY Revyiew.—In our ad- 
vertising columns will be found the Prospectus of the Hy- 
DROPATHIC QUARTERLY, about to be issued by the publishers 
of this JourNAL. The friends of Medical and Hygienic Re- 
form have long felt the need of a work of the kind proposed. 
We are sure the announcement now published will be 
hailed with great satisfaction, and responded to in a man- 
ner which shall justify the confidence with which the pub- 
lishers engage in the enterprise. The work will take and 
sustain a high stand, both in a professional and a literary 
point of view, and cannot fail to meet the wide-felt wants 
of the practitioner and the student, as well as of the large 
and increasing class of men and women who, without aim- 
ing at the study and practice of the healing art as a pro- 
fession, are yet determined to understand thoroughly the 
Laws of Health and Disease, and the methods and processes 
of Cure, for the benefit of themselves, their families, and 
their neighbors. See the Prospectus for an outline of the 
plan of the work. Our Agents, and the friends of Medical 
Reform generally, in all parts of the country, will promote 
the cause and aid us in our efforts by calling attention 
to it. 








THE NEw YORK EXHIBITION OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL Na- 
TIONS was opened with appropriate ceremonies, on Thurs- 
day, July 14, 1853. We goto press too early to give any 
account of it in this number, but all our readers will, no 
doubt, have read about it in the daily and weekly papers 
ere this reaches them. We shall have something to say of 


it in our next number. 
* 


Pror. Charles Caldwell, the oldest physician in the United 
States, died at Louisville on Saturday night, July 9. We 
have room only to make this announcement. We hope ina 
future number to give a Biographical Sketch and Phrenolo- 
gical Character ef Dr. Caldwell. 


Literary Hatices. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S EXPERIENCE OF AMERICA. By MARIANNE 
Finca. London : Richard Bentley. 1853. 

If Europe remains unenlightened in regard to America 
and the Americans, it will not be froma lack of books on 
the subject. Each year adds largely to the already exten- 
sive list of such works, and the theme seems far from being 
exhausted. But many of these professed sources of mental 
illumination scatter vastly more darkness than light. Their 
authors steam across the Atlantic inten or eleven days, land 
in New York, sojourn a few weeks at a fashionable Hotel, 
mingle a little in ‘‘our best society,’’ (Heaven save the 
mark !) make a hasty tour West or South, visit a few noted 
places, look at everything through English, French or Ger- 
man spectacles, measure men, manners and institutions by 
European standards, and then having seen only the outside 
of society, and but little of that, and knowing absolutely 
nothing, of our home-life, return to Europe and write a book, 
full of strange misconceptions, amusing blunders and ab- 
surd, unjust and one-sided criticism. That even writers of 
this class tell some wholesome, but sometimes rather un- 
palatable truths of us, we are not disposed to deny. 
We shall do well to profit by their criticisms, regardless of 
the spirit in which they are offered. 

But the book before us is not of the class ef which we 
have spoken, and we have mentioned them only in the way 
of contrast. The fair author of the ‘‘ Englishwoman’s Ex- 
perience of America’’ evidently mingled freely with our 
people of all classes—rich and poor, educated and ignorant 
—conservative and radical, Northern and Southern, aboli- 
tionists and slave-owners, saw men and things through the 
atmosphere of a genial and kindly nature, and describ 
what she sawin a candid, frank and truth-loving spirit. 
She has a decided talent for observation, and availed herself 
of every opportunity to see and hear whatever was worth 
seeing and hearing. She guarded against one-sided views 
by looking at all sides. She did not judge Boston by Bea- 
con street alone, or New York by the Fifth Avenue. She 
saw and admired Stuart’s Dry Goods Palace of marble, but 
was more interested in the Phrenological Depot of Fowlers 
and Wells, of which she says some very pleasant things. 
She manifested much interest in the various reform move- 
ments going on in this country, making herself acquainted 
with the leading spirits in each. She met Mrs. Paulina 
Wright Davis, with whom she was quite charmed, though 
she had, previous to seeing her, ‘‘ fixed her in her mind as a 
coarse, masculine, overbearing person, with a dirty house, 
a neglected family, and a hen-pecked husband,” talked with 
Wm. H. Channing and the Associationists, visited the North 
American Phalanx, and sought the society of progressive peo- 
ple generally. 

The book is written in a simple, unaffected and lively 
style, and commends itself by its manner as well as by its 
matter. Itis one of the pleasantest works we have lately 
read. Some enterprising publisher would do well to issue an 
American edition. —— 

ILLUSTRATED B1oGRAPHY ; or, Memoirs of the Great and Good 
of All Nations, and of All Times,&c. By Cuartxs C. SavaGE, 
Author of the ‘‘ World Geographical, Historical, and Sta- 
tistical,’’? etc. New York: Rufus Blanchard. 1853. 

The Poet says, 

“Tives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Foot-prints on the sands of time.’’ 
This is doubtless true, and has an important bearing upon 





“the “welfare of the times to come.”” The great and good 


“being dead yet speak to us” through their works and 
lives. The influence therefore of a volume like the one above 
named, must be favorable to progress and to the promotion 
of human well-being and elevation. It comprises Sketches 
of eminent Statesmen, Philosophers, Heroes, Artists, Philan- 
thropists, Reformers, Mechanics, Savyans, etc., and is illus- 
trated by two hundred and fifty Portraits, and other engrav- 
ings. The volume contains 592 pages, and is well got up. 


Fern LEAVES, FROM Fanny’s Port-For10, with Original De- 
signs by F. M. Corry. Auburn: Derby & Miller. 1853. 
Whoever she may be who has taken refuge behind the 

pretty nom de plume of Fanny Fern—and we do not profess 

to be among the wise ones who know but will not tell—she 
possesses unmistakable merits as a writer, combined with 
and growing out of qualities of mind and heart which do 
honor to our common humanity. She has risen to the po- 
sition she now occupies by the force of her own talents 
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alone. She has had no adventitious aids. Her success is 
the triumph of genius and a true, earnest, heroic heart. 
Every body has seen Fanny Fern’s pieces in the papers, 
and every body has admired their terseness, piquancy, hu- 
mor, and pathos. We need only say that we have them 
here, together with many articles which have not appeared 
in the papers, in a beautifully printed and bound volume of 
400 pages. Fanny’s Fern Leaves iose none of their fresh- 
ness or fragrance by being pressed. A pleasanter volume 
for Summer reading can hardly be found. It is just the 
thing to take with one into the country, or on a journey. 
The articles are all short, and each is complete in itself, so 
you can take up the book and lay it down again, at pleasure, 
without detriment. Success to Fanny and her Port-Folio. 
AMERICAN GAME IN ITS Seasons. By Henry Wit11Am Hrr- 
BERT, Author of ‘‘Frank Forester’s Field Sports,’’ ete. 
Illustrated from Nature. New York : Charles Scribner. 1853. 
Mr. Herbert is well known as a standard authority on all 
subjects connected with field sports. His volumes are 
vamong the sportsman’s classics. The work before us is 
composed, for the most part, of a series of articles which 
appeared in Graham’s Magazine under the running title of 
‘Game of the Month.”? It does not profess to give a com- 
plete account of all the Game found in the United States, 
but aims to set before the general reader some of the prin- 
cipal and most esteemed varieties. The illustrations, drawn 
on wood by the author, are among the finest things of the 
kind we have,ever seen, and add much to the value and 
attractiveness of the volume. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, prepared from the newly disco- 
vered copy of the Folio of 1632, in the possession of J. 
Payne Collier, containing nearly twenty thousand Manu- 
script corrections, with a history of the Stage to the 
time, an Introduction to each Play, a Life of the Poet, 
etc. By J. Payne Cormer, F. S. A, To which is added 
Glossarial and other Notes, giving the Readings of former 
Editions. New York: Redfield. 1853. 

This will be the most valuable edition of Shakespeare ever 
published. We shall at least have the works of the immortal 
Bard of Avon more nearly as he wrote them than ever before. 
This edition will be published in sixteen parts, at 25 cents 
each. The fact that Redfield is Publisher is a sufficient gua- 
rantee that it is well ‘‘ got up.”’ 


Meyer’s Universum. New York : Herman J. Meyer. 1853. 

We have received the first number of the second volume 
of this elegant and deservedly popular Serial. We are glad 
to learn that the work has proved successful beyond the 
expectations of its publisher. Mr. C. A. Dana will continue 
his very acceptable editorship,and the work will be contribut- 
ed to, as heretofore, by some of the best writers in Europe 
and America. The views presented in this volume will be, 
if possible, more various than*the last. Central America, 
Australia and China, will furnish subjects for some of them. 
The plates in the number before us are all very fine. Among 
them are Columbia Bridge, (Susquehanna,) Scenery on the 
San Juan River, and Saxenburg. Terms, single copies 25 
cents, or $3,00 per volume. 


PracticaL DrawinG Boox, for Schools and Self-Instruction. 
By Sicismonp Scuusrsr, Prof. of Drawing and Painting. 
New York : Newman and Ivison. 1853. 

The study and practice of Drawing has been sadly under- 
rated in this country. We are glad to know that the taste 
for so useful an art is improving, and that the facilities for 
acquiring it are atthe same time increasing. The book 
before us contains Heads, Figures, Landscapes, Flowers, 
Animals and Ornamental Drawings, as well as some very 
useful instructions for their imitation, with a Historical 
Sketch of the History of the Arts of Painting, Drawing and 
Sculpture, and an expo-ition of the celebrated method of 
M.Depuis. It seems to us exceedingly well adapted to its 
purpose, as an elementary work. Its simplicity, concise- 
ness and practical character, commend it to the student and 
amateur artist. Teachers and others interested in this 
branch of education will do wel. to examine it. 


Putnam’s Montuty.—The July number of this best of the 
American Magazines has its usual variety of sterling arti- 
cles. The finest thing in the number, perhaps, is ‘‘ Dinner 
Time,”’ the genial humor of which, tempered as it is with 
a little pleasant irony, is irresistible. Poems, by Alexander 
Smith, are reviewed in an appreciative manner. We again 
commend Putnam’s Monthly to our readers as the best and 


most truly American Magazine in the country. This is thee 


first number of a new volume, 





GREAT Exurpition CaTALoGuEs.—We have received, but 
too late for any extended notice, Zhe Illustrated Weekly 
Record of the Great Exhibition—an exceedingly beautiful 
and valuable work, and the Official Catalogue. Both from 
the Press of G. P. Putnam & Co. The Record will be 
completed in twenty-six numbers. Terms, $3,00. G. P. P. 
& Co. will also issue The Official Descriptive and Annotated 
Catalogue of the Exhibition,uniform with the Record. Terms, 
$2,00. We can heartily commend both these works to our 
readers. We will speak of them more at length in our next. 








Mates and Queries, 


Aw Invitation.—We invite our readers in all parts of the 
world to send us questions for this department, and also 
answers to such as we may leave unanswered. We can- 
not, of course, promise to answer all questions propounded, 
but if they are important and briefly stated, we will give 
them a place here, with an opportunity for others to answer 
them. We desire also items of Rare, Curious, and Useful 
Information for our ‘‘ Notes and Queries.’? But a necessary 
condition which we must aflix to this invitation is, that every 
thing sent for this department shall be very brief. 


A WATERING MAcHINE WaAntTED.—Cannot a modification 
of the fire engine be constructed to throw water as far as 
the machines now in use for extinguishing fires, and yet 
cast it upon the land in drops, like the rain? We need 
something of the kind here. Our valleys are often narrow 
with a stream running through them, and we want an 
engine with which we can give our crops a shower-bath 
whenever they may necd it. 

Harris County, O. R. 

[We are not able to answer the query of our correspon- 
dent ‘‘#.’’ but would call the attention of engine builders 
and scientific and practical mechanics generally to the 
subject. Our columns are open to a brief communication 
on the subject.] 








SrupEent.—You can order the books you mention, or any 
others published in this country or in Europe, through 
Fowlers and Wells, and be sure of getting them at the low- 
est price at which they can be afforded. 


Socrauist.—The North American Phalanx is not a ‘‘Com- 
munity,’? as you suppose, but a joint-stock Association, 
based on the system of Charles Fourier. Its domain is 
situated near Red Bank, Monmouth county, New Jersey. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I have a boy in my school who has 
small moral] faculties, with large Self-Esteem and Firmness, 
and whe is so stubborn that his will is nearly always the 
opposite of what I tell him todo. I have used moral sua- 
sion to a great extent, but have affected him very little, if 
any. What shall I do? A. M. EL 


Answer.—Deal with him according to his capacities, address 
ing such faculties as he possesses, in such development and 
activity as to be influential. If appeals to his moral per- 
ceptions will not do, perhaps kindness, praise or rewards for 
such merit as he may manifest will. Whippirg is the last 
thing that should be resorted to, as forced obedience is next 
to no obedience at all. We would quote here, if we had 
room, two cases treated by that well-known philanthropist, 
Dr. Howe, of Boston, which are just in point. We may give 
them in a future number. They are mentioned, we believe, 
in Combe’s Travels in the United States. 


Iysanity.—W. R. C.—You will find the facts you desire in 
regard to the transmission of the conditions of insanity, in 
‘¢Hereditary Descent,’’ by 0. S. Fowler. New York: Fow- 
lers and Wells. Price, pre-paid, by mail, 87 cents. 


AmusinG Erymotocy.—‘‘ Old Fogy,’’ a vrord derived from 
the Latin ‘‘fugor,’”? meaning driven away—one who is 
done for—it is a gone case with him, and time he should be 
off. 


Wrt-0’-THr-WisPp.—In a tumbler, three parts filled with 
water, drop two or three small lumps of phosphuret of lime ; 
a decomposition will take place, and phosphuretted hydro- 
gen gas be produced, bubbles of which will rise to the sur- 
face, when they immediately take fire and explode, termi- 
nating in beautiful ringlets of smoke. This is the same kind 
of gas which is generated at the bottom of shallow pools of 
stagnant water, in boggy and marshy places, and in grave- 
yards. It becomes ignited by contact with the air, and is 
called ignis fatwus, or Will-o’-the-Wisp. 


NEW YORK 


HYDROPATHIC AND PHYSIOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


_ 


THE undersigned and associates have made arrangements 
to open, on the Ist October, 1853, a department of the ex- 
tensive Hydropathic and Hygienic Institute, No. 15 Laight 
street, as a general educational and medical school. It 
will afford unexampled facilities in the attainment of a use- 
ful and practical education for three classes of persons : 
1. Those who desire, in addition to the usual branches 
taught in High Schools and Academies, a better knowledge 
of the Theory and an exemplification of the Practice of the 
Laws of Life and Health. 2. Those who wish to become 
Physiological and Health Reform Teachers. 3. Those who 
seek to qualify themselves for Hydropathic Physicians. 


In each sub-department competent and experienced 
teachers have been engaged ; and in each the educational 
course will give especial prominence to those subjects 
which are most intimately connected with the actual duties 
of life. And whilst the rudiments of all the branches of an 
ordinary collegiate education are thoroughly taught, each 
student will be enabled to devote particular attention to 
those subjects most essential to the success of his or her 
prospective avocations. 


The first class, in addition to Natural Philosophy, Mathe- 
mathics, Rhetoric, French, Drawing, Music, &c., will be in- 
structed in Phonetics, Chemistry, Hygiene, Dietetics, and 
Calisthenics. The second class will more particularly in- 
vestigate Phrenology, Physiology, Psychology, Magnetism, 
Natural History, Organic Chemistry, Elocution and Logic. 
To the third class will more especially appertain Astronomy, 
Pathology, Surgery, Obstetrics, Therapeutics, and Medical 
Jurisprudence, which together constitute the Theory and 
Practice of the Healing Art. 


The provision depot and cooking arrangements of the es- 
tablishment will afford ample opportunity for all who wish 
to learn ‘‘ Domestic Economy,”’ or the “Art of Living” on 
physiological principles. Medical students will be enabled 
to witness the treatment of nearly all forms of chronic dis- 
eases amongst the patients of the institution ; whilst the 
out-door practice will demonstrate the applicability of 
water-treatment to acute diseases. A clinique will be held 
weekly or oftener, at which all who desire can become 
proficient in diagnosticating diseases and indicating the 
remedial course. Those who wish to attend dissections and 
surgical operations, will be provided with all requisite 
facilities at a trifling additional cost. And those who intend 
to become hydropathic practitioners can attend, also, with- 
out charge, the cliniques of all the other medical schoo!s in 
the city, where every variety of diseased and deformed hu- 
manity can be seen. 


All necessary Philosophical, Mechanical, Chemical, and 
Scientific apparatus will be provided. Astronomy, Physi- 
ology, and Obstetrics will be amply illustrated by prepara- 
tions, colored plates, skeletons, manikins, &c. 


The educational exercises will not pattern after the usual 
routine. Several lectures and lessons will be given daily ; 
but the grand idea of self-education will always be kept in 
view ; hence examinations, in which all will be alternately 
scholars and teachers; readings, recitations, conversa- 
tional parties, debates, &c., under the personal direction of 
the professors, calculated to lead the mind to think for itself, 
rather than imbibe from others, will constitute a leading 
part of the programme. 

TerMs.—Each year will be divided into three terms of 
fourteen weeks each. The terms will commence respec- 
tively October 1st, February Ist, and July Ist. The summer 
term will probably be held in the country near the city, to 
which end negotiations are now in progress. 


CuarcEs.—First class, per term, $30; second class, $40; 
third class, $50. Tickets for anatomical dissections, $5 to 
$10. Tuition fees payable in advance. Medical students 
will be entitled to the use of the office library, with private 
professional instruction and examinations. 

As many boarders as there are rooms for im the establish- 
ment unoccupied by patients, will be accommodated at the 
lowest boarding prices. Lodging rooms can be had jn the 
neighborhood, with meals at the establishment, thegwhole 
expense not exceeding $8 to $4 per week. 

A liberal discount will be made to those who attend two 
or more terms. 


Address 
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SEXUAL DISEASES. 
THEIR CAUSES, PREVENTION, AND CURE 


ON 
PHYSIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES. 
By Docrors TRALL, NEWMAN, FowLerR, Roscu, JACKSON, AND OTHERS. 


One 12mo vol., with 417 pages, Illustrated with appropriate Engravings. Price, 


pre-paid, by mail, $1 25. 
follows— 


The amount may be enclosed in a letter, and directed as 


FowLerRs AND WELLS, 


Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 
[The Table of Contents afford the best means by which to judge the work. We therefore 
quote briefly from a condensed and abbreviated Table.] 


Evils resulting from Sexual Abuse—Physiological 
Marks—Pathological Indications—Suspicious Symptoms 
—Sexual Abuse in thefMarried Relation, Attributable to 
mere Habit—Premature Decay—Important Adyice— 
Prevalence of Masturbation—Children Addicted to the 
Secret Vice—Premature Development of Sexnality—Its 
Effect on Body and Mind—Impositions of Quacks— 
Self-pollution, 8 Misfortune rather than Vice—The Ris- 
ing Generation’must be Instructed—The True Method of 
Removing the Evil—Instructive Communications. 

Excesstvgs Sexuat ExciremEent.—General Causes— 
Improper Nursing—Dosing—Drugging—Their Effects in 
Infancy Ilustrated—Animal Food specially! conducive 
to Morbid Amativeness—Constipation—Hardened Feces 
—Piles—Hemorrhoidal Tumors—A ffects Girls more than 
Boys—Improper Drinks—Obstructed Skin—Improper 
Clothing —Sedentary Habits— Mental Culture, how 
Abused—Self-abuse in Schools—Testimony—Obscene 
Books—Lewd Conversation—Gross Eating and Vulgar 
Thinking Naturally Associated — Testimony fof Dr. 
Paley. 

GENERAL ConsEQuENCcESs.—Pathological Phenomena 
—Vital Exhaustion, usually mistaken for Specific Dis- 
eases—Symptoms as described by Graham—Symptoms 
mentioned by Dr, Hill—External Indications—Signs of 
Self-abuse—Signs of Excessive Indulgence in Married 
Life—Cases Illustrative—Symptoms of Masturbation— 
Ordinary Course of Symptoms, 

Semin av Emisstons.—Spermatorrhw@a—Source of Con- 
stitutional Injury—Effects ef Loss of Semen—Secretion 


of Seminal Fluid—Prevalent Errors—Frequency of In- 
voluntary Emissions—Morbid Sexuality transmissible. 

GeNeRAL TREATMENT.—Moral and Mental Manage- 
ment—Bodily Exercises—A Desideratum—Diet—Drink 
—Sleep—Bathing—Wet-Sheet Packing — Half-Pack— 
Half-Bath—Hip, or Sitz-Bath —Foot-Bath — Rubbing 
Wet-Sheet — Pail-Douche— Stream-Douche—Towel or 
Sponge-Bath—The Wet-Girdle—The Chest-Wrapper— 
The Sweating-Pack—The Plunge-Bath—The Shower- 
Bath — Fomentations — Injections — General Bathing 
Rules—Mechanical Means. 

PARTICULAR CONSEQUENCES. ~— General Debility— 
Weakness of the Joints—Neuralgia—Spinal Irritatien— 
Early Distortions or Curvatures—Paralysis of the Lower 
Extremities—Hypochondria, or Mental Despondency— 
Fickleness of Temper—Irresolution, etc. — Insanity— 
Early Superannuation —Epilepsy—Apoplexy—Tetanus 
and Locked-Jaw—Chorea, or St. Vitus’s Dance—Hyste- 
ria—Spitting of Blood—Disordered Vision—Impaired 
Hearing—Sleeplessness—Pimples of the Face—Inflam- 
mation of the Eyes—Chronic Diarrhoea—Colorless Stools 
—Priapism — Satyriasis and Nymphomania— Loss of 
Sexual Appetite—Impotence—Permanent Morbid Sensi- 
bility—Shrivelling or Diminution of the Genitals—Bar- 
renness—A bortion— Leucorrhcea — Menorrhagia — Pro- 
lapsus Uteri—Gleet—Eruptions about the Genitals—Pro- 
Japsus of the Testicles—Swelling of the Testicles—En- 
largement of the Spermatic Cord—Irritation of the 
Urethra—Scalding Urination—Cancer of the Uterus— 
Tabes Dorsalis, etc., ete. 


Bound in flexible muslin covers, this work may be sent by mail to any post-office in the 
States ; or, when a considerable number of copies are wanted by agents, to sell again, they 


may be sent as freight, or by express. 


Address, 


Bank Notes, small Gold or Silver Coin, or Postage 
Stamps, may be remitted in paymeat for the work. 


Single copies, pre-paid, by mail, $1 25. 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 





Toe New QuARTERLY. Prospectus 
of the Hydropathic Quarterly Review. At the solicita- 
tion of many of the leading practitioners and prominent 
friends of Water-Cure, the subscribers will commence, 
on the first of September next, the publication of a Quar 
terly Magazine, with the above title, It will be more 
strictly scientific and professional than the WarrR- 
Cure JouRNAL; and more especially the medium 
through which the professors and physisians of the Hy- 
dropathic School can communicate with each other and 
the public their views in relation to all departments of 
the Healing Art, and the results of their investigations 
on all subjects pertaining to Health Reform and Medi- 
cal Improvement. Its matter will be arranged under 
the following general heads: 


1. Essays.—The most learned and experienced wri- 
ters in America and Europe will furnish articles on 
Anatomy, Physiology, Pat ology, Surgery, Therapeu- 
tics, Midwifery, the Laws of Health, Philosophy of Wa- 
ter-Cure, &c., which will be amply illustrated by the 
most accurate and beautifully executed engravings we 
can procure, 


2. Reports.—Remarkable eases in Surgery, Obstet- 
rics, and in General Practice, treated on Hydropathic 
principles, will be reported in detail, by the most emi- 
nent and scientific practitioners and teachers of our sys- 
tem. An interesting and instructive feature, also, will 
be the reports of the most important cases presented at 
the clinique of the new school ef the Hydropathic and 
Hygienic Institute, which is soon to go into operation at 
15 Laight-street, in this City. 


3. Cririctsms.—In this department the cases treated 
by physicians of those systems we oppose, will be noticed 
fairly, and commented on with unlimited freedom. Their 
errors in theory will be exposed; their fallacies in pruc- 
tice explained; and the better way indicated by a con- 
trast of results with those of Hydropathic practice. 


4. Revirws.—New Publications, whether books or 
periodicals, of all actual schools or pretended systems of 
medicine—Allopathic, Homeopathic, Eclectic, Mesmer- 
ic, Botanic, &c., will be closely but candidly examined, 
and severely but impartially criticised. The good or 
bad—the truth or falsity—of all their teachings, will be 
plainly pointed out, without regard to fear or favor. 


5. Rucorps.—Here will be noted the triumphs of our 
system, and the progress of Health Reform in its Medi- 
cal, Social, Hygienic, and Dietetic aspects. Our readers 
will be kept posted up on all these topics, compiled from 
all the authentic sources of information in this country 
and E . 


Each number will contain 140 pages; and each volume 
of four numbers will make an invaluable addition to the 


library of every person interested in medical and health 
reform. 


Terms: Two DoLuars A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Address, post-paid, FowLers anp WELL, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-st., New York 





USEFUL JOURNALS FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION | 


THe Woot Grower aNpD Stock RecistEr is the 
only Journal published in America, primarily devoted to 
the important and profitable interests of Woot and 
Stock Growine, ete. It contains a large amount of 
USEFUL and RELIABLE INFORMATION on Wool, Stock, 
and kindred subjects, and should be in the hands of 
EVERY OWNER OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS! whether Joca- 
ted East or West, North or South, for much of the mat- 
ter given in its pages is equally interesting in all sec- 
tions of the United States, Canada, &c., and not fur- 
nished in any other publication. 

Tue Fiera Vo.tumg, commencing July, 1853, will be 
ENLARGED by the addition of eight pages to each num- 
ber, (as a cover for notices, &c.,—making in all 24 
large octavo pages.) and otherwise improved. Publish- 
ed monthly, in the BEsT sTYLE, and illustrated with 
numerous SUPERIOR ENGRAVINGS: embracing Portraits 
from life, of Sheep, Cattle, Horses, &e. esigns of 
Farm Buildings, &. The Reviews of the Wool and 
Cattle Markets, given in each number, are alone worth 
many times the price of the paper, which is oNLY FIFTY 
CENTS A yEaR Five Copies for $2; Eight for $3; 
Fourteen for #5; Twenty for $1—in advance. Back 
volumes, bound in paper, at 40 cents each—in sheets at 
35 cents. Premiums offered to those who form clubs. 
Specimen numbers, &c., sent free. 

(3" Now 1s THE TIME TO SurscripE—asall subscrip- 
tious should commence with the volume. Bills of all 
specie-payiug banks, and peinas stamps, received at 
par. Money, properly enclosed, at our risk—if address- 
ed to D. D. T. Moors, Rochester, N. Y. 

Moorkr’s Rurat New YorKkER—The leading weekly 
Agricultural, Literary, and Family Newspaper—con- 
tains more Agricultural, Horticultural, Mechanical, Sci- 
entific, Educational, Literary and News matter, than any 
other Journal published in America, It is emphatically 
a “Home Newspaper for the Million,” in ‘Town and 
Country, and of its class has no superior. Published in 
the BEST sryLE—each number contatning Erent DountE 
Quarto Paces, (forty columns,) illustrated with appro- 
priate Encravines. 

TrRMs—$2 a year; $1 for six moths. Discount to 
clubs and agents, Specimen numbers free. Give me 
your address, 


Aug It D. D. T. Moorg, Rochester, N. Y. 





Now Reapy, Tue First Stx Neumpers 
or Tur New Yorx Journat, a new weekly illustrated 
periodical—16 pages quarto—the handsomest and cheap- 
est paper published in the Union. The prominent fea- 
tures are: beautifully illustrated Tales, Sketches, 
Scenes in History, Comicalities, Fashion Article, by 
Mas. Ann 8S, STEPHENS, original contributions to eve: 
number, by “Fanny Fren,” &c., &e., forming alto- 
gether an unapproachable variety of attractive, select, 
and ensertaining matter. Mail subscriptions only one 
dollar a year, in advance. Ladies and gentlemen are 
wanted as agents—a handsome commission allowed. 
Specimen copies gratis. Apply, post-paid, to the pub- 
lisher, P, D. Ovis, 15 Nassau ss., New ork. Aug 1t 
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Tue Lapizs’ WREATH AND PARLOR 
AnnvuaL.—Circulation 40,000, It is the intention of the 
publishers to spare no expense that may be necessary to 
render this universal favorite THE BEST DOLLAR MAGA- 
ZINE IN THE WORLD! ! 

Some of the best artists in the country are engaged to 
furnish the engravings, which, it is confidently expect- 
ed, will excel those of any similar periodical ever pub- 
lished. Particular attention will be given to THE F10- 
RAL DEPARTMENT, which in itself will be worth more 
than the subscription price of the work. Each plate 
will be printed from steel, and beautifully colored by 
experienced artists, and illustrated by a poem from one 
of our best writers, 

Tur MusicaL Department will be ably sustained. 
Each Number will contain Thirty-two pages of entirely 
OriginalArticles from the pens of many of the best writers 
in the country, and two Steel Engravings, one of which 
will be colored, and a finer tinted title, makingfa volume 
of nearly FOUR HUNDRED AND FIFTY PAGES AND TWEN- 
TY-FIVE ENGRAVINGS ! as 

Nothing will be admitted, the tendency of which is 
not to elevate and improve the mind, and though some- 
times changing “from grave to gay—from lively to 
severe,” every thing of an immoral or irreligious 
character will be carefully excluded, it being the de- 
ny of the Publishers to present to the public a work 
which will blend instruction with amusement, and 
prove a welcome monthly visitor to every fireside. 

Notwithstanding the increased expense which will be 
necessary to sustain the WRkatH and ANNUAL in that 
ener the literary world to which the publishers have 
determined it shall attain, they are happy that the flat- 
tering prospects for a rapidly increasing subscription list 
will allow them to furnish it upon the following exceed- 
ingly low terms in advance :—One copy, one year, $1; 
four copies, $3 ; seven copies, one year, $5; ten copies, 








Specimen Numerrs furnished to thoso desirous of 
forming Clubs. 
_ Money may be sent by Mail at the risk of the Pub- 
lishers, if inclosed in the presence of a Postmaster, 
whose certificate to that effect will be taken as evi- 
dence, , 
Posra@sr Stamps can be sent in place of change. 
Postrace is only six cents a year if paid in advance at 
the office where it is received. 
AGENTS WANTED, to canvass all parts of the country. 
For Particulars address 
Burovick, Reep & RospErts, 
No. 8 Spruce-street, N. Y. 
Editors giving the above two or more insertions, and 
noticing our monthly issues, will be entitled to an ex- 
change and a yolume of the Wrgarn bound in muslin, 
richly gilt, sent to them by mail or as they may direct. 








FremMaLe MepicaL CoLLEGE OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA.—Fourth Annual Session, The next Course 
of Lectures in this Institution wiil commence on Satur- 
day, October Ist, 1853, and continue Five MONTHS, (21 
weeks) closing on the 25th February, 1854. 

FACULTY. ss 
David J. Johnson, M D., Professor of Chemistry and 

Toxicology. « Se: 
Ellwood Harvey, M.D., Professor of the Principles and 

Practice of Medicine. 

Hilbern Darlington, M.D., Professor of Surgery. 

Ann Preston, M.D., Professor of Physiology. 

Edwin Fussell, M.D., Professor of Anatomy. 

Mark G. Kerr, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica and 

General Therapeutics. A 
Martha H. Mowry, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and 

Diseases of Women and Children. 

Almira L. Fowler, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy and 

Chemistry, u 

Persons wishing further information as to terms, re- 
gulations, &c., or desirous of receiving copies of the 
Announcement, will please apply, personally or by let- 
ter, to the Dean of the Faculty, 

Daviv J. Jounson, M.D., 

Aug. 2t. 229 Arch street, Philadelphia. 





Penn MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PuILA- 
DELPHIA.—Female Session. The Fall Session for Fe- 
males, in this Institution, commences the first Monday 
in September, and continues sixteen weeks, 

The Faculty, embracing eight Professorships, are 
liberal and progressive in their medical doctrines, uni- 
versal in their remedial agents,—accepting good from 
every source and system, but holding allegiance to no 
distinct isM or PATHY. 

Every needed facility is afforded students for ac- 

uiring a thorough practical, medical education,. Fees, 
350. for Announcements, containing full sphere 
address AprM. Livezey, M.D., Dean, 
No. 329 12th st. below Green, Philadelphia. 
Aug. 1t* 





WiLper’s PaTENT SALAMANDER 
Sargs, The only Safes with Wilder’s patent and Rich’s 
atent combined, are made by Staarns & Marvin, 146 
ater-street, New York. The sole Proprietors of 
Rich’s Patent, and joint proprietors of Wilder’s Patent 
with Silas C. Herring. 


THE CHARLESTON Fire, 

Charleston, 8. C., Noy. 22, 1859. 
Messrs. Stranns & Marvin, successors to Rich & 
Co.: Gentlemen—On the night of the 11th instant my 
entire stock, consisting of oils, candles, white lead, rub- 
ber-springs and packing—also 4 very great quantity of 
other merchandise—was consumed by fire. Your Safe 
containing my books was in the hottest part of the fire, 
and everything in it was saved in the most perfect con- 
dition. I had used the gas fora moment at dark, and 
the box of matches used to light it was, as is our custom, 
ut into the Safe, for I consider them dangerous things to 
eave about, The matches and the books were all of my 
whole stock that had not the mark of fire upon them, 
Unfortunately for me, you have here had proof of the 
goodness of your Salamanders, to the perfect satisfaction 
of every one who witnessed the destruction of my store. 

Yours, very respectfully, Lewis M. Hatcu. 
An assortment of these Sates, of various sizes, always 

on hand, at the depot, 146 Water-street, New York. 

Stearns & Marvin, 

(Successors to Rich & Co.,) the only manufacturers of 
Salamander Safes, combining WrvER’s and 
Ricu’s Patents. 1t 





AMERICAN RatLway GuipE. Contain- 
ing official time-tables of all the Railroads in the United 
States and Canadas, PUBLISHED MONTHLY. The immense 
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PHhrennlogy. 


ALEXANDER CAMPBELL AND PHRENOLOGY. 





Berore us is a copy of an address on Phrenol- 
ogy, Animal Magnetism, Spirit Rappings, dc., de- 
livered before the Washington Literary Society, 
of Washington, Pa., by Rev. Alexander Campbell. 
Those portions of the address which come within 
the sphere of investigation pursued by this Jour- 
nal seem to require, at our hands, afew passing re- 
marks, 

Mr. Campbell, with a liberality and candor 
commendable, so far as it goes, fully admits the 
fundamental principles of Phrenology. He says: 
“There is sufficient evidence that the mind of 
man incarnate, commonly, but not always, acts, 
and is acted upon, by the nervous machinery of 
the brain; and that the brain and its develop- 
ments in the cranium, with the physiology of the 
body, afford an index to the mind within.” Yet, 
notwithstanding this explicit admission in favor of 
Phrenology, Mr. C. apprehends serious danger to 
the cause of Christianity from its cultivation, 
basing, however, his fears upon the method of 
philosophizing adopted by most phrenologists, ra- 
ther than upon any inherent and necessary ten- 
dencies of the subject viewed in its own natural 
aspect. He speaks of “the materialism of the sys- 
tem as dispensed by the Messrs. Fowlers,” and 
subsequently adds, that “‘ George Combe, the great 
apostle of Phrenology in Scotland, is more transpar- 
ently infidel than most of his American brother- 
hood,” who “still, as a class, are not entirely above 
suspicion.” 

The particular feature in the teachings of Phre- 
nologists, which, in Mr. Campbell’s estimation, ren- 
ders them’ obnoxious to these charges, is the doe- 
trine of Progression, He thinks that Mr. Combe 
committed a “ fatal assumption” when he asserted 
that “the constitution of this world appears to be 
arranged, in all its departments, upon the princi- 
ple of slow and PRoGRESSIVE IMPROVEMENT.” He 





regards this proposition as not only inconsistent 
with the doctrine of the fall of man, but as false 
in point of fact. He thinks that the geological 
fact urged in its favor, viz., the fact that the earth 
passed through successive changes, and that sev- 
eral races of animals were successively created and 
entirely destroyed, before the system became so 
permanent as to be fitted for the introduction of 
man—itself overthrows the very doctrine which 
it is urged to support, inasmuch as it shows fre- 
quent resolutions of order and form into chaos 
and disorganization. Moreover, “As to the his- 
tory of man,” he says, “it appears from all the re- 
cords of earth that he has accomplished mightier 
and more astonishing works in ages most remote, 
than he has achieved since the ages of authentic 
history began. Of the four great empires of time, 
the Babylonian excelled the Medo-Persian, the 
Medo-Persian the Grecian, the Grecian the Roman, 
in the great achievements of earth that give cha- 
racter to the human mind,” &e. 

These arguments, it may be confessed, are by 
no means destitute of plausibility ; and viewed in 
the absence of a more enlarged survey of the sys- 
tem of things, they might be considered as essen- 
tially impairing the credibility of the doctrine of 
progression, notwithstanding the strong a priors 
arguments in its favor derived from Phrenology, 
and from other sources. Let us, however, review 
this whole subject in the light of first principles, 
and endeavor to ascertain what view of it would 
most probably be forced upon the mind of an un- 
biased inquirer after truth, by the most com- 
prehensive survey of the facts and laws of exist- 
ence, 

Let it be first observed that the anti-progres- 
sionist arguments of Mr. Campbell, and others of 
his way of thinking, are based upon partial and one- 
sided views of the developments of nature and of the 
human race. The majestic river rising in the 
mountain gorges, in the interior of a continent, 
and finally discharging itself into the sea, certain- 
ly, upon the whole, exhibits the principle of pro- 
gression in its flood between its source and its ter- 
mination. Yet, in its thousand flexures, as it me- 
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anders through the valleys, there are some places 
where for many miles it flows back in the direc- 
tion of its source, and increases its actual distance 
from the point where it finally disembogues; and 
the superficial reasoner, placing himself in a posi- 
tion in which he can observe only the few miles 
or leagues of its retrograde flow, might possibly 
think that the course of the river was not progress- 
ing toward the ocean, but retrograding toward the 
mountain, 

Now, there are confessedly many of these recurves 
in the great river of natural and human develop- 
ment; and the grand difficulty with Mr. Camp- 
bell appears to be, that he is disposed to place 
himself at these recurves, «nd from the mere par- 
tial views of the movements of the great stream 
which are thence apparent, he decides that there 
is as much evidence of retrogression as of progres- 
sion. We advise Mr. C., and all others who may 
think as he does, to elevate themselves to those 
aerial heights of contemplation from which they 
can survey the whole stream, from its origin to its 
termination, and then say whether any long series 
of consecutive stages of its course do not exhibit 
a decided progress. Let them compare the pri- 
mordial condition of the earth, as revealed by 
geology, with its state when man was introduced, 
and then say whether the great general period of 
this unfolding does not exhibit a general advance- 
ment from lower or higher conditions. Who will 
say that the zoophytes, crustacea, and low marine 
plants, which made up the sum of organic exist- 
ence during the first fossiliferous period, were as 
perfect as the batrachians, saurians, and majestic 
forest-trees of the Secondary period? or that these 
latter were as perfect as the mammiferous quad- 
rupeds and fruit-bearing trees and plants of the 
Tertiary or Historical periods? Or, directing at- 
tention to the stream of humanity, who will say 
that the grandsons of Noah, or the tribes of the 
earth in the days of Nimrod the mighty hunter, 
possessed the intelligence, artistic acquirements, 
general refinement, or the genial humanitary 
spirit, which form prominent features of human 
development in the nineteenth century? Who, in 
a word, will say that, in the midst of frequent ca- 
tastrophes, revolutions, and devastations, both in 
the terrestrial and physical world, the tide of im- 
provement has not been generally and surely on- 
ward? 

I have no disposition to underrate the magnifi- 
cent achievements of the ancients, whether of 
individuals or of nations. I would not forget the 
sumptuous splendors of old Babylon, or the co- 
lossal monuments reared upon the banks of the 
Nile. I would not forget the flowing numbers 
and majestic conceptions of a Homer, the god- 
like philosophy of a Plato, or the splendid artistic 
creations of a Phidias or a Praxiteles. Nay, I 
would admit that there is nothing in the creations 
of modern times that equal many of these ancient 
productions of human genius and power; nor 
would I deny that the native physical and mental 
vigor of the ancients in general may have even 
transcended the similar qualities of man in these 
days of enervating sensualism. But the principal 
glories of the ancient days were mere tawdry 
show in the light of a true utilitarian philosophy. 
The splendors of Babylon and Thebes were but 
. the outbirths of despotic pride and power, con- 


densed from the sweat and blood of enslaved 
millions toiling through livelong centuries. They 
all could now be reproduced in far less time, did 
not the superior humanity, justice and common 
sense of the present age forbid the employment of 
the requisite means; and herein, by the bye, the 
real superiority of general human development in 
this over that of former ages, is signally displayed. 
Give a man now the genius and mental vigor of 
a Homer, and he would be ashamed to employ it 
in mythical fancies such as constitute the most 
prominent features of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
His conceptions would be governed by a far 
higher standard of philosophy, of religion, and of 
taste, and would be scouted and contemned by 
all sensible minds if they were not. All that Plato 
wrote may now be learned from his pages: its 
errors may be expunged, and its truths may be 
enriched and fortified by contributions from 
realms of science of which Plato never dreamed. 
Grant that the ancients possessed some arts of 
which the moderns are destitute: it is not less 
true that for every art of theirs which has been 
lost, the moderns possess ten arts which they 
never found; and what is worthy of remark is, 
that the more prominent of these so involve the 
common interests. of the nation that they never can 
be lost, in war or in peace, any more than man- 
kind can forget the art of raising grain and pre- 
paring it as food. In a word, since the palmy 
days of Babylon, and Persia, and Greece, mankind 
has grown rich by accumulating experiences safely 
stored up in the coffers of political, religious, and 
scientific history; and to say that ail this, with 
much more that might be named, is no evidence 
of progress, would be simple nonsense. 

One thing, however, may be fully admitted, 
and with its admission, we think that true bibli- 
cal theology is fully satisfied. It is, in Mr. 
Campbell’s own language, “That no barbarous 
tribe or nation, by any innate elements in its con- 
stitution, or by its own unassisted efforts, ever 
made one step in the career of intellectual or 
moral improvement.” He might also have added 
that no system or form of creation beneath or 
above man ever advanced one step in the course 
of its development, “by its own wnassisted ef- 
forts.” This is simply because all created and 
finite objects are necessarily dependent upon each 
other, and are separately and collectively de- 
pendent upon the Infinite; and hence, in their 
processions from lower to higher states, there can 
be no such thing as unassisted effort. God, as the 
infinite Source from which all created existence 
is derived, must necessarily uphold all things by 
his Power, vitalize them with his own Life, and 
control and direct them by his Providence; and 
were he to withdraw his care from any one of his 
creatures it must necessarily cease to operate, 
lose its individual existence, and be absorbed in 
the great ocean of surrounding elements and ac- 
tivities. All real progress, therefore, is from 
God, who employs various methods as connected 
both with the departments of nature and of re- 
velation, to accomplish his beneficent designs for 
the constant improvement of his sentient off- 
spring; but what we specially contend for is, 
that he has constituted the system of things upon 
the plan of this pustanep improvement, and that in 
the very formation of that plan and design, he has 
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enacted Progress as an established and irreversible 
Law. 


But Mr. Campbell supposes that this doctrine 
of Progression, particularly in the hands of Mr. 
Combe, tends tosubvert the doctrine of the ‘fall 
of man” as taught in the book of Genesis. We 
are not aware that Mr. Combe has anywhere 
spoken very definitely upon this point; and if he 
has, he requires no defence from us. The general 
object of Mr. Combe’s labors has |been simply to 
develop the scientific resources of Phrenology, 
and to allow his conclusions to stand by them- 
selves, without embarrassing them with questions 
of popular theology. In pursuing this object, he 
has frequently marched up to the frontiers of 
theology, and cast a glance into its territories, 
without entering to explore or criticise its peculiar 
mysteries. He has also frequently reminded his 
readers that his business was to develop truth in 
his own specific department, regardless of its 
bearings upon current theological speculations, 
knowing, at the same time, that if the irrefutably 
demonstrated truths of Phrenology are contra- 
dicted by the commonly received interpretations 
of the Bible, those interpretations must necessarily 
be so modified as to make them conform to what 
is known to be true from other species of evi- 
dence. This is the identical principle which 
governed the researches of Galileo, whose demon- 
strated conclusions have not overthrown any 


‘portion of the Bible, but have essentially modified 


the previous interpretations of its records; and if 
the teachings of Phrenology and of the Bible are 
both true, it is evident that they may in like 
manner be made to conform to each other without 
damage to the credibility of either. 


And this brings us to remark, that we see 
nothing in the law of Progression, or any other 
legitimate deduction from Phrenology, which ne- 
cessarily contradicts the idea that man was created. 
in a state of simple-hearted innocency, at once in 
harmony and unity with God and with all nature 
—a state in which his intuitional and spiritual 
faculties acted with far more freedom and truth- 
fulness than at present; but that he afterward, 
by exposure to outer temptations, and by ming- 
ling with things of the world, experienced that 
sensualization and dissipation of the interior facul- 
ties, which answers to the idea of a “fall,” as 
taught in the Mosaic allegory. But this was only 
a temporary recurve in the stream of progression, 
corresponding to those which had occurred a 
thousand times in the development of the lower 
departments of creation, and which, subsequently, 
often occurred, in the history of nations and of 
individuals, but which, so far from disproving the 
law of a general progression, have, by preparing 
for the introduction of higher conditions, indi- 
rectly contributed to work out its highest exem- 
plifications. Thus by the “fall,” man was pre- 
cipitated into the realm of physical and sensuous 
life, which (through the instrumentality of the 
Great Deliverer, who, in the prescience of God, 
was “slain from the foundation of the world,” and 
whose future mission was hence, from the be- 
ginning, a necessary part of the general Divine 
plan) was to be finally conquered, subdued, 
purified, and annexed to the peaceful and har- 
monious dominions of the interior life, and thus, 
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asso much gain, be made to subserve the highest 
ends of progression, 

Whatever others may think upon this subject, 
therefore, (and we can speak only for ourselves), 
it is our opinion that Phrenology, in concurring 
with a thousand other witnesses whose testimony 
asserts the doctrine of progression, stands entirely 
acquitted of every charge of defection from true 
Theology; and we respectfully submit that if Mr. 
Campbell, with many others of the clerical fra- 
ternity, would bestow more attention upon its 
teachings, they would, without damage to any 
real orthodoxy of faith, be far better qualified for 
the high and holy office of leading mankind into 
the ways of truth, righteousness, and peace. 

We had intended to notice briefly, in this con- 
nection, Mr. Campbell’s strictures upon Animal 
Magnetism and Clairvoyance; but as this article 
has already attained a greater length than was 
anticipated, we must close for the present. 


: Physiology. 


THE APPARATUS OF MOTION—NO.I. 
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BY A. P. DUTCHER, M.D. 


MUSCLES AND TENDONS. 


Tux human body, though supported by its 
bony fabric, owes its power of motion, and its 
beautiful proportions, to muscles and tendons, 
Had the human body consisted merely of solid 
bone, it would not only have been incapable of 
motion, but every external shock would have been 
communicated, with little diminution, to the whole 
system ; but by means of the elastic cartilages and 
ligaments which are placed about the joints, free 
and extensive motion is secured; externa] shocks 
are lessened in their force, and diffused over the 
body in the same way as the elastic springs of a 
carriage lessen the jolting of the wheels, by dif- 
fusing the motion through the whole vehicle, 

The muscle forms all of that portion of the body 
which is called, in common language, flesh. It 
is usually red, and forms a very large portion of 
the back of the animal structure. In structure it 
is somewhat peculiar. If examined minutely, it 
will be found to be composed of a great number 
of strings or fibres, laying very close to each 
other, and it will be found that each one is like all 
the rest. In the dead subject, the muscular fibres 
are soft, flexible, and easily cut or torn asunder, 
They are then entirely devoid of any contractility. 
In the living body, on the contrary, they possess a 
high degree of contractility, ie. they have the 
faculty of contracting or shortening themselves so 
as to bring the two ends near to each other, and 
this they can do with a great degree of force. The 
contraction just alluded to is excited by a peculiar 
stimulus applied to the muscles by the nerves; 
and when the stimulus is removed or ceases to 
operate, the muscle is relaxed and returns to its 
former length. These two properties are distin- 
guishing characteristics of muscular fibres. 

Every muscle in the body is made up ofa large 
number of fibres, bound up together in a strong 
easing, called the sheath. The fibres lie parallel 
to each other, and it is the contraction of the se- 


parate fibres, all acting at the same moment, that | 
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gives the muscle its greatest strength. Towards 
the extremity of the muscle the fibres cease, and 
the areolar structure becomes aggregated and 
modified, so as to constitute those glistening fibres 
and cords by which the muscle is tied to the 
surface of bone, and which are called tendous. Al- 
most every muscle in the body is connected with 
bone, either by tendinous fibres, or by an aggre- 
gation of those fibres constituting a tendon; and 
the union is so firm, that, under extreme vio- 
lence, the bone itself rather breaks than permits 
of the separation of the tendon from its attach- 
ment, The following remarks upon thestructure 
of the tendons, from Bell’s Animal Mechanism, 
will, no doubt, be instructive and interesting to 
the reader : 

“Where nature has provided a perfect system of 
columns and levers, and pulleys, we may antici- 
pate that the cords by which the force of the 
muscles is concentrated on the movable bones, 
must be constructed with as curious a provision 
for their offices, In this surmise we shall not be 
disappointed. 

“To understand what is necessary to the 
strength of a rope or a cable, we must learn what 
has been the object of the improvements and pa- 
tents in this manufacture. The first process in 
rope-making, is hatchelling the hemp: that is, 
combing out the short fibres, and placing the 
long ones parallel to one another. The second is, 
spinning the hemp into yarns. And here the 
principle must be attended to, which goes 
through the whole process in forming a cable; 
which is, that the fibres of the hemp shall bear an 
equal strain ; and the difficulty may be easily con- 
ceived, since the twisting must derange the paral- 
lel position of the fibres, Each fibre, as it is 
twisted, ties the other fibres together, so as to 
form a continued line, and it bears, at the same 
time, a certain portion of the strain, and so each 
fibre alternately. The third step of the process 
is making the yarns. Warping the yarns, is 
stretching them to a certain length; and for the 
same reason, that so much attention has been 
paid to the arrangement of the fibres for the 
yarns, the same care is taken in the management 
of the yarns for the strands. The fourth step of 
the process is to form the strands into ropes. 
The difficulty of the art has been to make them 
bear alike, especially in great cables, and this has 
been the object of patent machinery. The hard- 
ening, by twisting, is also an essential part of the 
process of rope-making: for without this, it 
would be little better than extended parallel fibres 
of hemp. In this twisting, first of the yarns, 
and then of the strands, those which are on the 
outer surface must be more stretched than those 
near the centre; consequently, when there is a 
strain upon the rope, the outer fibres will break 
first, and the others in succession. It is to avoid 
this, that each yarn and eachstrand, as it is twist- 
ed or hardened, shall be itself revolving, so that 
when drawn into the cable, the whole component 
parts may, as nearly as possible, resist the strain 
in an equal degree; but the process is not per- 
fect, and this we must conclude from observing 
how different the construction of a tendon is from 
that ofa rope. A tendon consists ofa strong cord, 
apparently fibrous; but which, by the art of the 
anatomist, may be separated into lesser cords, and 
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these, by maceration, can be shown to consist of 
cellular membrane, the common tissue that gives 
firmness to all the textures of the animal body. 
The peculiarity here results merely from its re- 
markable condensation. But the cords of which 
the larger tendons consist, do not lie parallel to 
each other, nor are they simply twisted like the 
strands of a rope; they are, on the contrary, 
plaited or interwoven together. 

“Tf the strong tendon of the heel, or Achilles’ 
tendon, be taken as an example, on first inspec- 
tion, it appears to consist of parallel fibres; but by 
maceration, these fibres are found to be a web of 
twisted cellular texture. If you take your hand- 
kerchief, and slightly twisting it, draw it out like 
a rope, it will seem to consist of parallel cords ; 
such is, in fact, so far the structure of a tendon. 
But, as we have stated, there is something more 
admirable than this, for the tendon consists of 
subdivisions, which are like the strands of arope; 
but instead of being twisted simply as by the pro- 
cess of hardening, they are plaited or interwoven 
in a way that could not be imitated in cordage by 
the turning of a wheel. Here then is the differ- 
ence—by the twistiag of a rope, the strands can- 
not resist the strain equally, whilst we see that 
this is provided for in the tendon by the regular 
interweaving of the yarn, if we may so express it, 
so that every fibre deviates from the parallel line 
in thesame degree, and, consequently, receives the 
same strain when the tendon is pulled. If we 
seek for examples illustrative of this structure of 
the tendons, we must turn to the subject of ship- 
rigging, and see there how the seaman contrives, 
by undoing the strands and yarns of a rope, and 
twisting them anew, to make his splicing strong- 
er than the original cordage. A sailor opens the 
ends of two ropes, and places the strand of one 
opposite and between the strand of another, and 
so interlaces them. And this explains why a haw- 
ser-rope, a sort of small cable, is spun of three 
strands; for as they are necessary for many oper- 
ations in the rigging of a ship, they must be form- 
ed in a way that admits of being cut and spliced, 
for the separation of three strands, at least, is ne- 
cessary for knotting, splicing, whipping, mailing, 
&e., which are a few of the many contrivances for 
joining the ends of ropes, and for strengthening 
them by filling up the interstices to preserve them 
from being cut or frayed. As these methods of 
splicing and plaiting in the subdivisions of the 
rope make an intertexture stronger than the origi- 
nal rope, it is an additional demonstration, if any 
were wanted, to show the perfection of the cord- 
age of an animal machine, since the tendons are 
so interwoven; and until the yarns of one strand 
be separated and interwoven with the yarns of 
ancther strand, and this done with regular ex- 
change, the most approved patent ropes must be 
inferior to the corresponding part of the animal 
machinery. 

“A piece of cord of a new patent has been 
shown to us, which is said to Le many times 
stronger than any other cord of the same diame- 
ter. It isso far upon the principle here stated, that 
the strands are plaited instead of being twisted; 
but the tendon has still its superiority, for the les- 
ser yarns of each strand in it are interwoven with 
those of other strands, It, however, gratifies us 
to see, that the principle we draw from the ani- 
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mal body is here confirmed. It may be asked, do 
not the tendons of the human body sometimes 
break? They do; but in circumstances which 
only add to the interest of the subject. By the 
exercise of the tendons, (and their exercise is the 
act of being pulled upon by the muscles, or hav- 
ing a strain made on them,) they become firmer 
and stronger; but in the failure of muscular ac- 
tivity, they become less capable of resisting the 
tug made upon them, and if, after a long confine- 
ment, a man has some powerful excitement to 
muscular exertion, then the tendon breaks. An 
old gentleman, whose habits have been long staid 
and sedentary, and who is very guarded in his 
walk, is upon an annual festival tempted to join 
the young people in a dance; then he breaks his 
tendon Achilles. Or a sick person, long confined 
to bed, is, on rising, subject to a rupture or her- 
nia, because the tendinous expansions guarding 
against protrusion of the internal parts, have be- 
come weak from disuse. 


“Such circumstances remind us that we are 
speaking of a living body, and that, in estimating 
the properties of the machinery, we ought not to 
forget the influence of life, and that the natural 
exercise of the parts, whether they be active or 
passive, is the stimulus to the circulation through 
them, and to their growth and perfection.” 


Each muscle is divided into three parts, viz: 
the body, or middle portion, which is round and 
full, and the two extremities or ends, which are 
smaller than the body. The ends are attached 
either to the bone or some other part. The fixed 
end is called the origin, and the movable end, the 
insertion of the muscle. The muscles of the hu- 
man system are 436 in number, and have been di- 
vided by anatomists into two classes, the Volun- 
tary and the Involuntary. The voluntary mus- 
cles are entirely under the control of the will, and 
enable us to perform an infinite variety of mo- 
tions at our pleasure. The involuntary muscles 
are not under the will, they operate without our 
consent, and in many cases without our know- 
ledge, as in digestion, the circulation of the blood 
in the blood-vessels, &e. Some of them, however, 
belong exclusively to neither class, such as the 
respiratory, which are so far under the will, that 
they may be stopped for a few minutes, but will 
in the end resume their action, in spite of all the 
efforts of the mind to the contrary. 


Asa general thing, the muscles lie just beneath 
the skin, and surround the bones, especially those 
of the extremities, which are completely envelop- 
edby them. As they are found near the surface, 
they serve to give much of that graceful curvature 
which the body and the limbs exhibit, and in many 
instances their prominent outline may be distinet- 
ly traced. The strong “ cords,’’ as they are often 
called, which are seen in the neck, on each side, 
running from behind the ear obliquely to the top 
of the breast-bone, (see Fig. 1. Sterno-mastoid,) 
are two muscles used for bending the head to one 
side or the other, according as either acts. The 
full, round protuberance seen on the front of the 
upper arm, between the shoulder and the elbow, 
a.k, The large swellings of the thigh and calf of 
the leg are formed of strong muscles, which 
are used mostly in walking, running, and similar 
exercises, 








Fig. 1. 


This figure shows the outer layer of muscles of 
the body, or those which appear on removing the 
skin; f. g., Sterno-mastoid muscle; b. the Rectus 
or straight muscle, used principally to draw 
the leg forwards; c. the Sartorius or tailor’s 
muscle, used to draw the legs obliquely across 
each other; 7. 7.2, the Abdominal muscles, used 
to bend the body forward and pull down the 
bones of the chest. 

There are a great variety of forms found in the 
muscles, such as the long, the broad, the circular 
and the pulley muscle. And notwithstanding they 
assume such a variety of forms, yet they are all 
made of the same materials, and their contractions 
and relaxation are produced in the same manner. 
Every muscle is provided with its antagonist 
muscle; their action has been compared to that 
of two sawyers, alternately pulling in opposite di- 
rections. -The mouth, for instance, is keptin the 
middle of the face and its corners held in a true 
and regular position, by two muscles which draw 
against, and balance each other. If one of these 
muscles become weakened, the other will exert too 
much power, and draw the mouth to one side of 
the face. 

In view of our material frame, we may well 
exclaim, “ What a piece of work isman!” We 
here find separate contrivances for motion of 
every kind, and for the action of the sentient or- 
gans, &e., and all without the least interference of 
one part of the machinery with any other. How 
many operations are necessary to enable a writer 
to transfer his thoughts to the minds of others, by 
means of the pen! First, the body must be sup- 
ported erect, by the bones and muscles of the 


- back; and the sitting posture calls into action 


another set of muscles. In holding the pen, some 
muscles of the fingers are stretched out and others 
contracted ; while the eyes perform the office of 
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directing the hand in the forming of the letters 
and placing them properly upon the paper. But 
what could this bodily machine do, were there 
not the directing mind to pull the muscles in 
their right way, and still farther, to bring forth 
from the chamber of thought the ideas of which 
words are but,the images! 


“Matural Bistary. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. 











BY WILLIAM C. ROGERS. 
CHAPTER IX. 


On the Measurement of the Skulls of Races, and the Doctrine of the 
Temperaments, 


WE come now to that branch of the science of 
the Natural History of Man, the consideration of 
which is more in accordance with the subjects 
discussed, and the objects pursued by this Jour- 
nal, We shall endeavor, by a consideration of 
the temperaments and craniological develop- 
ments of the different species of men, to substan- 
tiate the positions assumed in the previous chap- 
ters of this compilation; and to prove, also, that 
the principles of Phrenology are applicable to all 
the races of men on the face of the globe. 

In the remainder of this work I shall have fre- 
quent occasions to speak of the Phrenology of spe- 
cies, nations and races, and I shall use the term in 
its broadest sense, signifying not merely the cra- 
niology of the races under consideration, but also 
their temperaments and other peculiarities which 
modify the workings of mind. 

Phrenology is a system of mental philosophy, 
founded upon the physiology of the whole physi- 
cal frame, 

Many have objected to this definition, declaring 
that phrenologists should confine themselves ex- 
clusively to the craniology of men, and not con- 
sider their physiology in connection therewith; 
asserting that the conclusions drawn from the lat- 
ter source, are not legitimately to be considered 
as substantiating in any manner those drawn 
from the former. But a moment’s reflection will 
show this to be a narrow-minded view of the sub- 
ject, and one which is not substantiated by rea- 
son or common sense. , Every well-informed man 
knows how intimate is the connection between 
the mind and the body, how impossible it is for 
the former to manifest itself without the interven- 
tion of the brain, a special organ of the latter, and 
how equally impossible it is for the latter to main- 
tain itself in its integrity without the former. Now, 
so long as it is impossible for the mind to manifest 
its power without the body, so long will the con- 
dition of that body exert a powerful influence on 
the manifestations of the mind, The conclusions 
to deduce from this are, that craniology indicates 
the direction of the mental faculties, while Phre- 
nology—craniology and physiology combined—in- 
dicates the power with which the mental faculties 
exert themselves in that direction. . We therefore 
hold to the definition given above, and in that 
sense will make use of the word in question. 

It is not necessary for me here to enter into a 
formal exposition of the science, to bring forth ar- 
guments to substantiate, or examples to illustrate, 
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its truth. I shall assume it to have been amply 
proved, a fact which nine-and-one-half-tenths of 
my readers are willing to admit; and, in the 
course of my labors, will endeavor strenuously to 
convert the whole ten-tenths, and have all /now 
and feel that it is true. 

We shall, therefore, pass on to the consider- 
ation of the phrenology of nations, after consider- 
ing the different methods which have been pro- 
posed for measuring the cranial capacit of vari- 
ous species. 

The head is divided into two portions, the era- 
nium and the face. The former contains the 
brain; the latter, the external organs of the four 
senses, hearing, seeing, smelling. and tasting—the 
fifth sense, feeling, being common to the whole 
body. Now, if the deductions of phrenology be 
true, it must be apparent that there is an exact 
ratio between the development of certain portions 
of the head and certain portions of the face. We 
accordingly find this to be the case; for, in all 
individuals, races and nations, who have a large 
posterior development of brain, we find a corres- 
ponding development of the sensual organs of the 
face; and, on the other hand, in all individuals, 
races and nations, who have a large anterior, to- 
gether with a small posterior development of 





EUROPEAN. 





NEGRO. 


brain, we find a corresponding deficiency in the 
development of the sensual organs of the face. 
In the first instance, we have the broad, flat, pro- 
jecting, sensual face ; in the last, the perpendicu- 
lar, prominent, delicate, refined, oval face. This 
fact, however, was noticed long prior to the dis- 
covery of phrenology, but was at that time “an 
ultimate fact,” that is, a fact for which no satis- 
factory reason could be assigned: but while this 
science recognizes the truth of the observation, it 
also assigns an indisputable and satisfactory rea- 
son; and it, therefore, remains no longer “an ulti- 
mate fact.” : 
Phrenology assigns to the inferior posterior and 
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lateral portions of the brain, all the domestic and 
animal propensities; to the posterior superior, 
and anterior superior portions, the selfish and 
moral sentiments; and to the anterior portion, 
the reason and perceptive intellect of man. The 
domestic and animal propensities are, in a mea- 
sure, material and sensual in their characters, 
and demand material organs for their gratifica- 
tion; and, as four of the five senses of animal 
pleasure reside in the face, it follows as a necessi- 
ty that there should be a correspondence in the 
sizes of the two—a large development of the pro- 
pensities being accompanied by a correspondingly 
large development of the face, and vice versa. 
Now the sentiments and intellect, though coupled 
with materiality, and too often with sensuality, 
do not depend for their exercise on any other por- 
tion of the physical frame butthe brain itself; con- 
sequently, as no other physical organ is exercised 
by them, none others are increased in size by 
their increase in power; hence, a large develop- 
ment of the sentiments and intellect, with a small 
development of the propensities, is always accom- 
panied by a small, delicate, refined, oval face. 
This principle is equally true of individuals and 
nations, and from a knowledze of it, Camper 
sought to measure the intellect of men by the 


FACIAL ANGLE, 


A line was drawn from the superior middle of 
the forehead to the alveolar process of the upper 
jaw, and there intersected a line drawn horizon- 
tally from ‘the point of intersection to the exter- 
nal opening of the ear. The angle formed within 
these two lines, was called the Facial Angle, and 
isshown in the accompanying engraving. 

But there are many serious objec - 
tions to this method of measurement, 
for, though the nearer the facial an - 
gle approached to a right angle, the 
greater the intellectual power indi- 
cated; still, it gives merely an ap- 
proximation to the truth, because a 
line which touches Individuality, 
Eventuality and Comparison, would 
not, nor could not indicate * the 
size and consequent power of 
Causality, the most important of 
all the intellectual powers, nor 
yet of the remaining organs located 
on all sides of Causality. When 
applied to the lower animals, it 
fails there also; for the horse, 
according to the measurement of 
Cunio, has an angle of only 23 
degrees, while the orang-outang 
hasan angle of 67 degrees; there- 
fore, according to Camper, the 
horse should be devoid of intelli- 
gence andthe orang-outang next in 
intellect to the negro. But this 


method may, however, be of use in the compari- | 


son of species, and of individuals of the same spe- 
cies, by assuming a standard angle, and noting 
the departures therefrom. Thus 70° is the stand- 
ard angle of the Canaanite or Ethiopian, 75° that 
of the Ishmaelite or American, 80° that of the 
Japhetite or Mongolian, and 85° that of the She- 
mite or Caucasian, The facial angle of Camper, 
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though at one time generally received, is still in- 
ferior to the vertical method—norma verticalis— 
proposed and adopted by Blumenbach as the prin- 
cipal measurement in the comparison of skulls. 


Placing the skulls upon their bases, he observes 
that the outline presented by the Caucasian is im- 
perfectly oval, resulting from a large develop- 
ment of all the regions of the brain ; that present- 
ed by the Mongolian, more nearly round, result- 
ing from an inferior development of the anterior 
and posterior, and a very large development of 
the lateral portions of the brain ; while the Ethi- 
opian presents an outline extremely oval, caused 
by the great narrowness and extreme prolonga- 
tion of the skull posteriorly, 


The objection to thismethod is, that it does not 
present a view of the superior or coronal portions 
of the head. 

But the methods of Camper and Blumenbach 
are inferior to the one proposed by Dr. James 
C. Prichard. This latter method, however, is not 
applicable to all races, since he applies it to two 
forms of the human skull, and assumes another 
measurement and nomenclature for the third, He 
draws a line on either side of the face or skull, 
from the zygomatic arch upwards, touching at the 
temples, and continued above the head some dis- 
tance, If the lines are parallel to each other he 
denominates the skull Ovat, and assumes it as the 
type of the Caucasian or European races, If the 
lines, however, meet above the skull, and, with a 
line drawn horizontally from one zygoma to the 
other, form a triangle, he denominates the skull 
Pyramrpat, and assumes it as the type of the No- 
mad tribes, generally comprehended under the ti- 
tle, Mongolian and Malay, 





ORANIUM OF AN ESQUIMAUX, 
But in “the measurement of the skull of the 
Ethiopian races, he assumes another method, de- 


signated by another name, Placing the skull 
with its side facing him, he observes the retreat- 
ing forehead, the prominent muzzle and receding 
chin, and denominates it Prognatuous, (having 
prominent jaws), and assumes it as the standard 
type of the Negro races, 
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SKULL OF AN ASHANTI. 


This method gives a nearer approximation to 
the truth than the other two, and is, therefore, to 
be preferred. From the combined methods of 
Camper, Blumenbach and Prichard, a just idea of 
the cranial configuration or developments of any 
individuals, races or nations may be formed, but 
it is evident that no method can be devised which 
will be universally applicable, and, consequently, 
free from objections. We can only notice the 
general developments, average size, and quality 
of the texture of each species, assume an average 
for each of these peculiarities, and classify there- 
by. But it is to be regretted that this method of 
procedure has been adopted only in relation to 
the Shemitic or Caucasian species. Here we find 
a large development of all the regions of the head, 
and its individuals may be classed according to 
their departure from an equal balance of the pro- 
pensities, sentiments and intellect. The least 
size cf the head of the adult compatible with fair 
talents, is 20 1-4 inches circumference, and the 
greatest size attained in health between 24 and 
25 inches, and all individuals are said to have 
very small, full, large or very large heads, accord- 
ing as they vary above or below this standard. 

The effect of organization upon mental manifes- 
tations has been remarked in relation to this spe- 
cies, Texture or quality of organization has been 
included under the term Temperament, and these 
have been variously divided and sub-divided by 
different physiologists, 

Temperaments are peculiarities of constitution, 
affecting the manifestations of mind, and indicated 
by unmistakable external signs. 

The earliest nomenclature of temperaments was 
made by Galen, a Roman writer, who flourished 
in the days of the decline of the Empire, and this 
nomenclature forms the basis of the commonly 
received division of the temperaments into Bil- 
ious, Lymphatic, Sanguine and Nervous. The ef- 
fect of these temperaments upon the manifesta- 
tions of mind is extremely great, and almost en- 
tirely falsifies the unqualified ‘assertion that “size 
is the measurement of power.” It will be entirely 
unnecess :ry for me to enter into the minute ana- 
tomy, physiology and physiognomy of the tempera- 
ments, since every tyro in Phrenology is, or should 
be, perfectly acquainted with them, I will mere- 
ly state the effect of each upon a brain of large 
size, 

The Bilious Temperament confers strength, en- 
durance, tenacity, and great vitality, upon the 
mental manifestations of a brain of large size, ren- 
dering them slow, sure, powerful, pertinacious, 
and, with a favorable conformation, revengeful and 
cruel, - 

The Lymphatic Temperament confers upon a 
brain of like size, apparent weakness but great la- 
tent strength, which is exercised only in great 





emergencies and under very powerful stimulus; 
conferring upon both mind and body vitality, and 
great powers of passive endurance. 

The Sanguine Temperament confers strength, 
elasticity, vitality and vigor; rendering the mind 
active, inconstant and fickle. : 

The Nervous Temperament confers great deli- 
cacy, fineness and brillianey: more intensity than 
power, more brilliancy than powers of endurance, 
amore poetical than practical turn. But these 
temperaments are rarely if ever found uncom- 
bined in health. The more equal the combination 
found in any one individual, the more favorable is 
the physical and mental result. The most common 
combinations of the temperaments are the Sangui- 
neo-nervous, the sanguineo-bilious-nervous, the 
bilious-lymphatie, and the sanguineo-bilious-lym- 
phatic; the uncombined lymphatic and the ner- 
vous-lymphatiec being but seldom met with in this 
country. 

These variations in temperament produce as 
great and as striking differences in the individuals 
of the Shemitie or Caucasian species, as will be 
found to exist between it and the three remaining 
dark-hued species. 

But while scientific men have been thus indus- 
trious in classifying the general developments, 
average size, and quality of texture or tempera- 
ment of the Shemitic species, they have entirely 
overlooked these peculiarities, particularly the 
last, in the remaining three species, the Japhetic, 
Ishmaelitie, and Canaanitic. To Van Amringe be- 
longs the honor of having founded the study of the 
temperaments of these species, and his nomencla- 
ture will be received until more general informa- 
tion and more intense study have pointed out a 
more perfect and extensive system, 

In comparing the different species with each 
other in regard to these peculiarities of organiza- 
tion, he finds each differently constituted from the 
others, The temperament of the Shemitie species 
he calls srrenvous, that of the Japhetic, passtvs, 
that of the Ishmaelitic, cattous, and that of the 
Canaanitic sLUGGISH. 

The stRENUOUS TEMPERAMENT of the Shemitic is 
an active, bold, vigorous, vehement and persever- 
ing mental and physical constitution, which has 
enabled its possessors to advance from barbarism 
to enlightenment by their own inherent strength, 
and gives them the ability to exist in every cli- 
mate from the tropics to the poles, and to sweep 
away all races from before them either by conquest 
or absorption. This temperament is prominently 
marked upon the history of the race. 

The PassIVE TEMPERAMENT Of the Japhetite has 
enabled him to acquire a certain degree of civili- 
zation beyond which he cannot unaided pass. It 
bestows upon him also a cold, unfeeling, treacher- 
ous nature, which passively sufters long in the pre- 
sence of power before it actively resists. The Chi- 
nese and Japanese are the most numerous races 
who have exhibited this temperament, which has 
been one of their peculiar characteristics from time 
immemorial, 

The CALLouS TEMPERAMENT of the Ishmaelite ena- 
bles him to endure with ease, and almost with 
pleasure, the privations of the forest and the desert, 
bestows upon him a coldness, an insatiable appe- 
tite for revenge, an indifference to physical suffer- 
ing, and a contempt for the frail and weak; and 





gives him a strong insensibility to the finer feelings 
and emotions of the mind and heart, which merits 
the appropriate appellation of Callous. 

The sLuGGisH TemrERAMENT of the Canaanite 
arises from an inferiority of organization and an 
absence of high sensibility. According to Dr. 
Knox, the nervous system is less highly developed, 
and every muscle in the body is different. Says 
Dr. Moseby, in his Treatise on Tropical Diseases, 
“ Negroes are devoid of sensibility in a surprising 
degree, They are not subject to nervous diseases. 
They sleep sound in every disease, nor does any 
mental disturbance ever keep them awake. They 
bear chirurgical operations much better than white 
people, and what would be the cause of insupera- 
ble pain to a white man, a negro will almost dis- 
regard. I have amputated the legs of many ne- 
groes who held the upper part of the limb them- 
selves,”— Quoted by Kneeland and Van Amringe. 

The above remarks on the Negro apply in a less 
degree to the other darker races. The American 
Indian, Tartar, Hindoo, Chinese and Japanese, en- 
dure tortures with indifference which would be 
insupportable toa white man. And this sensibil- 
ity of the different species varies also with their 
temperaments, That of the Shemite is high, ex- 
alted; that of the Japhetite, medium ; that of the 
Ishmaelite sub-medium ; and that of the Canaanite, 
like his temperament, is sluggish. 

This difference of sensibility in the white and 
black races may be partly accounted for by consid- 
ering the anatomy of the skin. 

The skin of the white races consists of two lay- 
ers, the scarf-skin and the true skin. The scarf- 
skin or cuticle is a thin insensible membrane, des- 
titute of absorbents, blood-vessels, or nerves; and 
is therefore incapable of sensations and all vital ae- 
tions; is extravascular, inorganic. The true skin 
or cutis vera is a strong, compact, areolar tissue, 
dense and fibrous, permeated in every possible di- 
rection by the minute ramifications of the capilla- 
ries, and the equally numerous and minute ramifi- 
cations of the nerves of sensation. All sensations 
perceived by the surface of the body are therefore 
transmitted through the insensible scarf-skin to 
the delicately-sensitive cutis vera or true skin, 
Therefore delicacy of perception will, in a great 
measure, depend on the thickness and density of 
the scarf-skin. 

But in addition to the scarf and true skins, the 
negro is furnished with a third layer interposed 
between the first and last, called the rete muco- 
sum, which is a black layer, thicker than the cuti- 
ele itself, destitute of fibrous texture, inorganic, 
and extravascular. It is found in all the dark 
races, but is thickest in the Canaanite or Negro. 
It must therefore follow that the comparative sen- 
sibility of the dark races is proportioned to the 
thickness of this rete mucosum, and that their sen- 
sibility, compared with the white races, is infinitely 
less, since there is a greater amount of inorganic, 
insensible matter interposed between the nerves 
of sensation and the external substances perceived 
by them. 

“When the human skin is examined with a mi- 
eroscope, it exhibits a great number of small sulci, 


or depressed lines, meeting and intersecting each — 


other at different angles, with elevations between 
them ; the whole resembling somewhat the surface 
of a bed-quilt. In the African they resemble the 
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interstices of a bed-quilt stuffed; in the Caucasian, 


the same without the stuffing. The skin of the 
former generates less heat than that of the latter, 
and its temperature is therefore lower. He ought 
rather to say that it more powerfully and success- 
fully resists the action of heat from without, tend- 
ing to raise its temperature. It resists a low tem- 
perature with less power. Hence the superior fit- 
ness of the former for hot climates, and of the lat- 
ter for cold ones. It is obvious then that the whole 
amount of difference between the skins of these 
two races is great—much greater, we apprehend, 
than it is generally supposed to be.”—Caldwell’s 
Thoughts on the Unity of the Human Race. 2nd 
edit., pp. 51, 52. 

When we reflect, further, that the whole inter- 
nal surface of the alimentary canal, the thorax, &e., 
is only a continuation of the skin and its append- 
ages; that the secretory organs which deposit the 
black, unctuous or dark colored substance of the 
rete mucosum must have their origin internally ; 
that there is a sympathetic and reciprocal connec- 
tion between the skin and lining membranes of all 
the cavities; when we reflect upon these import- 
ant facts, taken in connection with the other phy- 
sical and mental characteristics of each of the hu- 
man races, we cannot but conclude that they are 
of a different specific origin, and that these differ- 
ences are plainly apparent when we become ac- 
quainted with the temperaments of these same 
races, 





CHAPTER X. 
The Phreno-physiology of Nations, 

Tue Science of Phrenology was discovered by 
an examination of the heads and skulls of one na- 
tion, and its conclusions were corroborated by a 
like inspection of individual heads of other nations. 
In no instance do we find the enlightened deduc- 
tions of the science at variance with truth, when 
we apply its principles to the observance of the 
mental and physical capacities and capabilities of 
all the nations of the earth. If it could be used 
in the elucidation of the characters of two or three 
nations only, we might well doubt its truth, even 
in these limited applications; but when we find 
its principles alike applicable to the civilized and 
barbarous, the savage and enlightened, we may 
conclude that its deductions have truth for their 
basis, and, like all such deductions, are universal 
in their application. 

We assert, therefore, that Phrenology is sub- 
' stantiated by an examination of the Phrenology, or 
Phreno-physiology of all nations of the earth, of 
whatever grade or stage of advancement in civili- 
zation ; and if our readers will bear in mind the 
distinctions laid down between Craniology and 
Phrenology, they will readily comprehend our 
statements in regard to the application of the prin- 
ciples of both these sciences to the elucidation of 
the mental characteristics of the different species 
of men. 

It isa principle of Phrenology that size, other 
things being equal, is the measurement of power, 
and this truth, which is applicable to individuals, 
is applicable to nations also, 

Men celebrated for great force of character have 
invariably had large heads, and a large-headed 
man, whatever may be his education or position 
in life, invariably poasesses a great amount of cha- 
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racter of some kind. The same is true of large- 
brained nations, and to be convinced we have only 
to compare the relative sizes of the heads of con- 
quered and conquering nations. 

Forty thousand Englishmen keep ninety mil- 
lions of Hindoos in subjection. The average size of 
the head of the former is between 22 1-2 and 23 
inches in circumference, while a head of the latter 
race of that size would be considered very large. 
The external measvrement of the average size of 
the heads of the Europeans or Caucasians is 137 
eubie inches, while that of the Hindoos is but 119. 
The extremes of measurement attained by Cauca- 
sians is from 40 to 220 cubie inches, external mea- 
surement. Two hundred and twenty is placed as 
the extreme limit, no heads having been measured 
which had attained that size. The heads of Daniel 
O’Connell and of Joseph Hume, M. P., each mea- 
sured 210, which was also about the measurement 
of the heads of Napoleon and Franklin. 

The most celebrated Hindoo chief of whom we 
have any knowledge was Rajah Ramahun Roy, a 
philosopher and philanthropist of the highest or- 
der. His head was of gigantic proportions, com- 
pared with his fellow Asiatics, as it measured 190 
cubic inches, while theirs averaged but 119. Hence 
the superiority of the Rajah Ramahun Roy above 
his fellows, and the superiority of the Caucasians 
above his nation, the Hindoos, 

' Negroes are held in subjection by Caucasians. 
Their heads average 123 cubic inches, which is 14 
below the average of the latter. The most favor- 
able Negro head ever examined was that of Eus- 
tache, the celebrated St. Domingo slave, which 
measured 155 cubic inches external measurement, 

This is 32 above the average of the race, and 18 
above the average Caucasian measurement. 

The American Aborigines have heads of less size, 
but different conformation, from the Negroes, and 
while the latter have been conquered, subdued, 
domesticated and enslaved, the former remain un- 
conquered, unsubdued, uncivilized and free, 

The average measurement of the Indian skull is 
122 cubic inches; the extreme, that of Black 
Hawk, the celebrated warrior and chief, rather 
more than 165. While the range of the Caucasian 
is from 40 to 220, that of the Indian is from 40 to 
165, a difference sufficient, when considered in 
connection with the temperaments of the species, 
to account for the differences observable in the 
states of society of the two. 

We have neither time nor space to carry these 
remarks further, but will conclude them by giving 
the following table from Mr. Stratton’s ‘“ Mathe- 
maties of Phrenology,” which originally appeared 
in the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, but can 
be found entire in a volume of selections entitled 
“Moral and Intellectual Science.” p. 187. Fowlers 
and Wells, 1848. 

MEASUREMENTS. 


Aae-, Average 

rage, | Range. 
Caucasian. . . .{ 187100 to icv/40 or less to 220 
Mongolian. . . .| 127) 90 ‘* 140/40 Ss 145 
Malayan 126 | 98 ‘* 132/40 ct 159 
Ethiopian F 123 |100 ‘* 139/40 a 155 
American Indian . 122] 93 ‘* 146/40 Rs 165 
Asiatic or Hindoo, 119} 95 ‘ 137/40 185 


External Range 











It is evident, from the above table, that the ex- 
tremes of measurement may be found the same in 
all nations ; therefore, since size, ceteris paribus, is 
the measurement of power, the average measure- 











ment is to be found, and taken as the criterion of 
mental power and of national character. 

The next chapter will be devoted to the consid- 
eration of the development of the organs of differ- 
ent races und nations, an analysis of their charac- 
ters, their political and social conditions, and the 
connections between the three, as shown by the 
deductions of PuRENOLOGY. 
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MISCELLANEA PSYCHOLOGIA. 





REMARKABLE CASE OF SYMPATHY. 


Ir is well known by those who are familiar 
with the phenomena of human magnetism, that a 
properly sensitive subject, on coming into full 
magnetic rapport with another, may be made to 
feel all the sensations and mental emotions of the 
latter. his fact has been established by pinch- 
ing the magnetizer, pricking him with pins, or 
causing him to taste various substances, all the 
sensations of which would be faithfully deseribed 
by the person under his magnetic control. But 
the following fact, which Ihave from an authentie 
source, affords a remarkable illustration of the 
subtlety of this law, and shows that it may operate 
in cases where its influences would be little sus- 
pected by the generality of minds; and to the 
discerning it will afford hints which are eminently 
practical. 

It will be remembered that while Kossuth was 
in New York City, and stopping at the Irving 
House, he received the visits of numerous persons 
of both sexes who deeply sympathized with him 
and his cause. Among the rest there was one 
day a lady of a remarkably sensitive constitution 
who came to the hotel, in company with two or 
three of her friends, fully determined upon hay- 
ing an interview with the illustrious Magyar, if 
it were possible. After she arrived, she ascer- 
tained that Kossuth, unrecognized by her, had 
passed out of the door at the very moment she 
entered, and so near her, in the crowd, as to pro- 
bably have touched her. The lady, with her 
companions, took a seat in the parlor, and, being 
chagrined at the disappointment in her expecta- 
tion to see the object of her ardent interest, it 
may be naturally supposed that her mind wan- 
dered forth after him in thought. Be this as it 
may, however, after she had sat there for some 
time, she became apparently insensible to the-pre- 
sence of her companions and to all things around 
her, and afterward rose upon her feet, assumed a 
majestic air, and commenced gesticulating in the 
most graceful’ manner, as if addressing a public 
assembly. This she continued for a long time, 
despite of every effort of her friends to arouse her 
to a state of outer consciousness; and finally she 
resumed her natural state suddenly and spon- 
taneously. It was afterward ascertained that dur- 
ing the whole time of the ,lady’s strange gesticu- 
lating movements, and coinciding with its be- 
ginning and termination to a moment, Kossuth 
was engaged in delivering a speech to one of the 
numerous congratulatory assemblages with which 
he was honored while in New York! 

Here was a psychologica' phenomenon which, 
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like all other effects, must certainly have had an 
adequate and corresponding cause; and we are 
totally at loss to conceive of its cause, unless we 
refer it to the law of psychical sympathy, which we 
might illustrate by a thousand other, though per- 
haps for the most part less remarkable cases. 
The strong attractive tendency which the 
thoughts of the lady had toward the Hungarian 
leader, doubtless brought her into that intimate 
magnetic union with him which enabled the en- 
ergies of his mind, unconsciously to himself, to 
vibrate through her nervousand muscular system, 
and cause her to gesticulate coincidently with 
himself. This conclusion is farther established by 
the fact that her gestures, as it was said, precisely 
resembled those of Kossuth; and the respecta- 
bility of the lady is such as to preclude the suspi- 
cion that the scene was merely feigned by her, 
even supposing such a thing to have been possible. 

This fact hints that susceptible persons are pro- 
bably always more or less in soul-unity with per- 
sons upon whom their thoughts are most em- 
ployed, and that they always partake more or less 
of their character, whether it be good or evil. If 
this is so, then the discerning mind cannot fail to 
see in a stronger light than ever, the importance 
vf care in the selection of personal associates, and 
of always holding the thoughts on the most worthy 
objects, 

OLAIRVOYANCE AND THE LAWYERS, 

Some months ago a case of clairvoyance oc- 
curred at Wallingford, Conn., which has excited 
considerable interest in that section of the coun- 
try, and the undoubted facts of which should go 
far to remove any existing doubts from the minds 
of those who may still be skeptical as to the 
reality of the alleged mental power designated by 
that name. On the morning of the 27th of April, 
Mr. Samuel B. Parmelee, of that town, found that 
some $1,700, together with a diamond ring and a 
valuable gold watch and chain, had been ab- 
stracted from a drawer where he had placed them 
the night previous on retiring to bed. Finding 
no evidence by which he could implicate any one 
in the theft of the missing property, Mr. P. was 
persuaded by a friend to call on a clairvoyant, 
Mary Rich, who resided in Durham some eight or 
ten miles distant, and consult her with reference 
to the affair. The clairvoyant described an Irish 
servant girl (whom she had never seen nor heard 
of) in the family of Mr. P., and said that she had 
taken the money and jewelry while Mr. P. slept; 
but that, on finding she had taken more than she 
supposed, she had become alarmed, and burned 
the money, and thrown the watch, two gold chains, 
and a ring, into the well. On returning home 
and drawing the water out of the well, Mr. P. 
found the watch, two chains, and the ring, as the 
clairvoyant had indicated them, though he had 
previously missed only one chain. He also found 
a partially burnt slip of paper, with the words on 
it “ Meriden Bank, $100,” and which he recog- 
nized as wrapped round a roll of the missing bills, 
On afterward finding that the girl had burnt an 
unusual quantity of fluid in her lamp the night 
previous, as though she had been up most of the 
night, and also discovering other suspicious cir- 
cumstances, he directly charged the theft upon 
her, and she fully confessed it, stating that she had 
disposed of the property as above described, 
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The girl was accordingly arrested and im- 
prisoned, and has recently had her trial in New 
Haven. The testimony against her reaffirmed 
the above facts, and publicly developed such 
proof of the reality of clairvoyance as, it would 
seem, should have been satisfactory to every un- 
prejudiced mind. The court and jury, however, 
were little disposed to entertain the claims of a 
power thus in conflict with their preconceived 
notions, and the mention of the subject in con- 
nection with the theft and partial recovery of the 
missing property, afforded so capital an occasion 
for raillery and sarcasm on the part of the counsel 
for the defence, that the girl, despite of her pre- 
vious unequivocal confession of the crime, and of 
the strong circumstantial evidence against her, 
was acquitted, upon the weakly-sustained plea 
that her confession was made under intimidation. 
It is said, however, that the proceedings of the 
trial produced a favorable impression in respect to 
clairvoyance, on the minds of the spectators, many 
of whom, from what they heard, will doubtless be 
disposed to give the subject a farther investigation. 

CURE OF BAD HABITS. 

The following letter was intended for private 
perusal, and its writer requested a private an- 
swer; but as it deseribes the case of thousands of 
otherwise noble-hearted persons who have unfor- 
tunately contracted habits destructive to health, 
morals, and happiness, the writer will doubtless 
excuse us for giving its essential passages a public 
place and a public answer :— 

Mr. L. N. Fowzrer, Dear Sir:—If I am not 
very much mistaken, I have read in your Journal 
that long and confirmed practices, such as chew- 
ing tobacco, or drinking ardent spirits, can be 
totally expelled from the person by Magnetism or 
Clairvoyance. * * Ifyou have the power to do 
so, you would confer a lasting favor on the writer 
of this, and save one wretched being from an un- 
timely grave, by writing to me immediately, and 
stating your terms. A friend of mine, a fine and 
talented fellow, has been reduced by liquor to a 
level with the brute creation. He has made many 
resolutions to stop, but has not the courage to 
continue. I told him what the Journal said, and, 
with tears streaming from his eyes, he answered, 
“T would to God, F , 1 could stop it. I would 
do so willingly, but I cannot. If Mr. Fowler can 
help me I will bless him as long as I live, and do 
all I can to reform, and become a respectable 
member of the community. 

“I do ask of you, Mr. Fowler, that you will 


answer this immediately.” 
Yours, &e. 





The true magnetic diagnosis of this and all simi- 
lar cases, is probably as follows: The man was 
originally led step by step into intemperate ha- 
bits by the insidious influence of his associates, or, 
at least, in the absence of associates whose moral 
principles and examples could impress him with 
a positive restraining power. Giving himself up 
thus to the ungoverned promptings of Alimen- 
tiveness, there was soon established a permanent 
and unnatural tendency of the vital magnetism of 
the brain toward that organ, and thus the organ 
was constantly stimulated to an undue state of ac- 
tivity. By virtue of this tendency, the higher or- 
gans-—Firmness, Self-esteem, Conscientiousness and 
Veneration—were, at the same time, deprived of 





their due amount of vital magnetic stimulus, and 
were thus so far lowered in their tone and weak- 
ened in their action as to be unable any longer to 
restrain the indulgence of the unnatural appetite. 
The continuance of this habit, for some time, re- 
sulted in a chronic derangement of the magnetic 
forces of the brain, which forces should be distri- 
buted evenly and harmoniously to the organs, in 
order that the mind or soul, with its various affec- 
tions and appetites, may have an even, harmoni- 
ous and temperate action. Now thisderangement 
of magnetic forcesis precisely what is to be cured, 
and with its cure the evil habit will cease. 

This diagnosis of the disease suggests the treat- 
ment that would be most likely to resultina cure. 
First, speak kindly and cheeringly to the patient, 
and, addressing the organ of Hope, persuade him 
that his case is not beyond remedy. After having 
thus gained his confidence and excited his interest, 
proceed to explain to him the nature and causes of 
his difficulty, according to the principles stated 
above. Make him understand philosophically 
that his higher organs must receive more of the 
vital magnetism and the lower ones less: in other 
words, that the higher faculties must be cultivated 
and the lower ones restrained, and get his con- 
sent, if possible, to lead in the effort toward 
reform, Then, if the person happens to 
be susceptible to magnetism, a cure of the 
obnoxious habit may be effected almost to 
a certainty, and with little trouble. Take 
him by the hands, look him steadfastly in the 
face, and sit that way until he exhibits signs of be- 
ing under the control of your will. Then place 
your hand on the top of his head, and make a few 
slight passes over the region of Firmness, Conscien- 
tiousness, Veneration, and Self-Esteem, bringing 
them into a gentle and harmonious state of activi- 
ty. Then, whilst he is under your magnetic con- 
trol, tell him, in a firm and positive tone, that his 
appetite for rum (or tobacco, as the ease may be,) 
will henceforth cease, and he will loathe it; that 
henceforth he will have no disposition to cross the 
threshold of a rumshop, and will be again a man 
and seek respectable society. Your will, thus ae- 
companied with an authoritative assurance and com- 
mand, will act powerfully in changing the magnetic 
circulations of his brain ; and so long as your mag- 
netism remains upon him, which may be for many 
days, there will be no danger of his going astray. 

Even if persons show no evident susceptibility 
to magnetism at first, this operation frequently 
performed upon them by a person of strong mag- 
netic power and of high moral endowments, (which 
latter qualification is all important,) will necessa- 
rily act powerfully in breaking up any bad habit 
which they may have formed. But whatever may 
be the degree of susceptibility in the patient, this 
operation upon him should be repeated daily, or, 
at least, two or three times a week, until it is per- 
ceived that his appetite has undergone a decided 
constitutional change. During this course of 
treatment, (and ever after, in fact,) care should 
be taken to keep the patient from. the society of 
those addicted to the same failings, or magnetic 
sympathy with them, together with the psychc- 
logical influence of their exaraple, will be sure to 
neutralize the influence of the treatment, either 
partially or wholly. Did space permit, we might 
cite many cases in which bad habits have been 
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broken up by this simple mode of treatment, and 
we hope our correspondent will be induced to try 
the experiment upon his unfortunate friend, either 
by a personal effort or by procuring the services 
of an experienced magnetizer, whose moral en- 
dowments are of a suitably high order. Ww. F. 


Pupulor Mavrments. 
‘THE NEW ENGLAND PROTECTIVE UNION. 


In the multifarious activity of such a rapid de- 
velopment and growth as ours here in America, 
movements may spring up and engage the minds 
and energies of multitudes for years, with still 
increasing interest, while other multitudes are 
quite unconscious of it all. It grows up in their 
sleep, and the first they know of it is when they 
wake up to find it an established fact, wide-spread- 
ing on all sides of them. It is quite possible that 
many of our readers, alive as they may be pre- 
sumed to be to all things of a humane and pro- 
gressive character, are still familiar merely with 
the name of the “ Protective Union” system,—one 
of the most formidable achievements of the nine- 
teenth century, in the way of guaranties of prac- 
tical equality and freedom among men. 

The ‘Protective Union” is decidedly the peo- 
ple’s movement. It sprang up among laborers 
and mechanics, and men of small means. It sprang 
out of asingle shrewd and penetrating observation 
on the tendencies of our present phase of civiliza- 
tion. Somebody had the good common sense to 
look around him and to reason thus: This is the 
great day of Trade; trade governs every other 
interest; trade preoccupies the freshest energies 
and the best talents of society; it takes for toll 
by far the greatest portion of the value of what- 
ever land or labor can produce; it is the general 
pay-master, and holds the purse-strings, so that 
the teacher, the preacher, the lawyer, the scholar, 
the artist, the doctor, the politician, the senator 
the president, and, in old countries, even the king 
and cabinet, move like obedient puppets to the 
wire-pulling of the banker, the stock-jobber, and 
the merchant. Trade holds this power through 
the concentration of capital in its hands; and the 
tendency is for capital to concentrate in larger 
and larger masses, in fewer and fewer hands. In 
every branch of industry or commerce, the big 
establishments eat up the smaller ones, or convert 
them into feudal dependents. The poor, then, and 
even those of little capital, have no chance. They 
can avail themselves of none of the economies of 
great capitals. It is only the business that is 
done upon the great scale that can afford econo- 
mies, The rich can buy at wholesale, and buy 
cheap. The poor must buy at retail, and ata 
price enhanced by every jobbing middleman be- 
tween the producer and the consumer. And here 
strikes in a flash of light:—It is the concentration 
of capital that gives it all this power, and not the 
fact that is concentrated in a few hands. If the 
little capitals, the mere scattering driblets of a 
dollar or two here and there, in a thousand 
pockets, could only be concentrated and operated 
with, like a long lever, all at once, might it not 
lift the frightful rock of difficulty ? 

This little thought, this single common-sense 
suggestion, quickened the whole movement into 
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being. It was only fora few poor mechanics in 
the city of Boston, in the autumn of 1845, to or- 
ganize themselves into a union, put their little 
funds together, and (precisely as the poor topers 
managed to get advantage of the “ Fifteen Gallon 
Liquor Law”) appoint one of their number their 
agent, to buy at wholesale so much of any ar- 
ticle as was required for the private consumption 
of them all. Thus they saved the retailer’s pro- 
fits, and raised themselves to the dignity, and 
manly independence, of dealing face to face with 
the wholesaler. But this was only a beginning, 
only a single step’s approximation to the end. The 
larger the union, the longer the lever; that is to 
say, the farther back would it carry the fulerum 
of their purchase from the small retailer, past the 
larger and larger wholesaler and jobber, to a point 
very near to the original producer. Let more 
unions be formed; in every quarter of the city, 
in every neighboring village, and far back into 
the interior of the State, and into neighboring 
States ; let every little community have its Protec- 
tive Union; let these all be affiliated into one con- 
federacy, with a central management in the city 
or centre of trade, and there let one agent buy 
for all, and keep a store, well stocked with every 
useful article, purchased at wholesale, and for 
cash, out of the concentrated small capitals of all 
these little unions, so that he can supply their 
orders at cost prices, with the addition only of the 
very small per centage necessary to defray the 
expenses of the central store and agency. What 
eould be simpler? What more certain of success, 
provided only that energetic, earnest, honest, 
philanthropic men took hold, and managed the 
experiment? 

Energetic, earnest, honest, philanthropic men 
took hold of it, and the results, almost astonishing 
in magnitude, are simply told. 

Tn the autumn of 1845, as we have said, the first 
Protective Union was formed. It was one of the 
results of the Labor Reform agitation at that time. 
It sprang, so far as the persons and active movers 
were concerned, directly out of the political work- 
ing men’s movement; and a single happy stroke 
of common sense, as we have said, was all that 
was needed to open the path. But the idea, in 
its general complexion and spirit, was one rife at 
that time in the various schools of wn-political re_ 
formers, called by the general name of Socialists, 
because they saw and took for their motto: “Our 
evils ere social rather than political.” The eco- 
nomies of co-operative labor, co-operative ex- 
change, co-operative dwellings, co operative life 
altogether, were just then widely preached, and 
in some spots partially practised by followers of 
Owen, Cabet, Fourier, and other philanthropic 
social theorists. Their completer social ideals 
were, perhaps, in advance of the age. The Pro- 
tective Union idea, that is, the idea of the economy 
and saving of combined purchases, was but a small 
item involved in their great systems; but it hap- 
pened to be the one practicable corner of the 
vast co-operative ideal. Men of little ideality, 
men of narrow, and even selfish habits, could 
seize upon it, and understand it. It required no 
sublime sacrifice to try it; its little gains were 
yet gains, and immediate, so that the example 
spread, and men were the readier to engage in 
it, that it appeared to commit them to no strange, 
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big theories, but let them stay here in the world 
like other men, Consequences most radical and 
grand did lurk in it, as we shall show; but neither 
the actors nor the lookers-on needed to know 
anything of all that. 

How the “Protective Union” grew up to its 
present formidable magnitude, will be best seen 
by an extract from the report of the Board of 
Government, made at the last annual meeting of 
the Central Division, in Boston, in October last: 

“The primary organization assumed the name 
of ‘Division No. 1 of the Workingmen’s Protec- 
tive Union,’ and opened a small store in Boylston 
Hall, where the members were supplied with a 
few of the leading articles of daily necessity at 
the lowest cost prices, until the increase of busi- 
ness required them to seek outa more eligible and 
convenient location. 

“The success and prosperity of Division No. 1 
soon led to the formation of similar associations in 
Roxbury, South Boston, Lynn, and other places 
in the neighborhood of Boston, and at the expira- 
tion of the year of 1847, twelve Divisions were 
in existence. 

“At this period the importance of some central 
action became so apparent to the present and fu- 
ture well-being of the movement, that by common 
consent, and with great unanimity, the several 
Divisions came together in Convention, and or 
ganized the ‘Supreme Division of the Working. 
men’s Protective Union,’ under a Constitution 
which defined its own powers and those of the 
Subordinate Divisions which might be admitted as 
members of the Union. 

“From the date of its central organization, the 
Union has been steadily increasing in strength, and 
enlarging its borders, as the following table will 
show— 


No, of Sub.-Div. organized Jan. 1st, 1847, 12 
ee ifs ve cc ce 1848 42 
ity “ce be “cc ce 1849. 64 
‘“ “ «“ (Guy ce 1850. 106 
“ “ “ “ “ 1851. 207 
Sol, 
«“ « Oct. 1851, (9 mos.) 295 
is) “ “ ( “ 1852, 403 


At the present time, we understand that there 
are about five hundred unions established in the 
various Northern States, extending westward to 
Illinois and Wisconsin. And now let uslook at 
the amount of business that has been done by these 
confederate unions; let ussee how great a capital 
has been concentrated by those thousands of poor 
consumers, to make them equal bidders in the 
world’s market against the wealthy capitalists, 
We quote from the same report: 

“The commercial progress of the Union has ex- 
ceeded the expectations of all—friends and foes; 
beginning with the insignificant sum of less than 
two hundred dollars, and in six years we have the 
following result :— 

Purchases through Central Agency to 


Jan. 1st, 1848, $ 18,748.77 
“ 1849, . 134,669.26 
“ ‘1850, 282.214.89 
“ «1851, 613,011.50 
“ “ Oct. 1851, (9 mos) 619,633.16 
“ “  & 1959, 1,095,247.94 


Already its commercial agent does business to 
the amount of more than a million of dollars! Is 
he not an important personage in the market-place 
and on the wharves? Does he not create a stir 
among the merchants when he comes along? Is 
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there not some Pere x to secure so fat a cus- 
tomer? We can imagine, too, some trepidation 
among the go-betweens, commission merchants 
and retailers; we can imagine groceries shut up 
for lack of customers and a gradual sweeping 
away of swarms of intermediate speculators, who 
have been wont to tax producer and consumer, 
for the superfiuous privilege of letting every ar- 
ticle pass through their hands. We can imagine, 
too, the cunning devices of the traders to win 
back the custom and break up the solidarity of the 
Protective Unions, by here and there underselling 
to a single union, and tempting it to renounce al- 
legiance to the Central Union, and fall back again 
upon the isolated way of making its purchases, 
We can imagine this and other dangers threaten- 
ing to dissolve the unitary system, by tempting its 
members off from the unitary track. Hence the 
absolute importance that there be strong and wise 

men at the head of the business; men of large 
and humanitary sympathies, and who appreciate 
the value of a principle; men of enthusiasm and 
of weight of character enough to inspire the right 
tone and spirit into all the rest, and to keep it 
alive in them; men who, long beyond the mere 
petty pecuniary advantage of the present moment, 
and who see that, after all, the real worth of this 
experiment lies in its opening the way to all forms 
of perfect co-operation and fraternity, to the abo- 
lition of all poverty, and all forms of serfdom 
and oppression, and the absorption of all violent 
bad passions, wars and selfish competitions into 
the sacred enthusiasm of universal brotherhood, 
where each shall seek his own good in the good of 
all. 

Fortunately the Protective Union has such men. 
This higher, far-reaching idea of the matter was 
insisted upon in convincing articles (since widely 
copied) in the old “Harbinger,” the organ of the 
Brook Farm Associationists, and in the ‘ Voice of 
Industry,” whose self sacrificing editor, Mr. W. F, 
Young, has for the last three years been the 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Central Division, 
and to whose active and enlightened efforts also 
in the mercantile department, the success of the 
cause has been very largely indebted. His noble- 
ness of heart and purpose, tempered with shrewd 
judgment and unflinching love of justice, have 
had a quickening influence upon the whole united 
body. To the indefatigable industry and business 
sagacity too of the central purchasing agent, Mr. 
Kaulbach, very much is due. And many others 
we might name, 

The institution is governed like a confederacy 
of unions, having a central head, which is termed 
the Central Division, and is composed of delegates 
from the 500 subdivisions, or local unions, chosen 
in the ratio of their numbers. The officers of this 
central body are elected annually at the October 
Convention, held in Boston. The officers for the 
present year are, 

President—W oreester Sprague, of Montpelier, Vt. 
Vice-President—Wm. Sparrell, Boston, Mass. 
Secretary and Treaswrer—Wm. F. Young, 2 Canal 

Block, Blackstone Street, ditto. 

The President and Vice President are presiding 
officers; the real centre of business and corres- 
pondence to be addressed on all matters relating 
to the government of the union, the organization 
of new unions, dic., is the Secretary. 
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Besides these officers there is an important 
“Committee of Trade,” annually elected by the 
Central Division. It consists of nine persons, 
selected from different branches of the union, to- 
gether with an indefinite number of advisiog 
members, who actas counsellors when called upon 
by the Committee. This board has the entire 
supervision of the mercantile interests of the insti- 
tution. The constitution provides that it shall 
make temporary arrangement with some person 
in Boston to act as agent for the various sub-divi- 
sions, when they shall call on him to make their 
purchases, &e., and enable them, through him, to 
realize the benefits of concentration and eo-opera- 
tion more effectually. The present agent is Mr, 
R. P. Dreverzux, Nos. 1 and 2 Canal Block, 
Blackstone Street, Boston, to whom all communi- 
cations relative to the purchasing department 
should be addressed. 

Recently an auxiliary centre has been estab- 
lished in New York, at No. 8, Erie Buildings, B. 
F, Allen, agent. 

No one who looks deeply into this interesting 
movement can fail to see that it is an initiative 
into a much grander and more unitary reform, 
It is but the first step in the direction of combined 
interests and co-operative action. It initiates the 
laboring man, even the unthinking laborer, the 
mere creature of routine and habit, who never 
dreamed of being a reformer, into that co-opera- 
tive way of feeling and acting which alone shall 
be the laborer’s salvation. It is one of the first 
steps to the people’s sovereignty; a lowly step 
but solid enough actually to bear the weight o’ 
the millions advancing over it. Onestep of co 
operation successfully taken, and it becomes im- 
possible not to take other steps. Already unitary 
purchases have led to the idea of unitary ex- 
changes both ways; and the Protective Union 
store contains a department for the storage and 
exchange of produce from the local unions in the 
country. Unitary dwellings (whose economy and 
comfort are already proved in those palatial 
hotels in Broadway) will soon follow. Unitary 
education, in part, our Free Schools have already 
taught us how to value. Unitary production 
agriculture and manufacture. “Workingmen’s Co. 
operative Industrial Unions” have been tried 
enough to prove the virtue of the principle. And 
one day, by sure routes, conscious or unconscious 
will all these channels of co-operation meet and 
coalesce, and human society forget its selfish, con- 
petitive aspect, and wear the blooming, healthful, 
happy, and disinterested visage of a harmonious, 
mutually helpful brotherhood of men created in 
the image of their Maker. 

One beauty of the Protective Union movement 
is, that it is neither political nor warlike. It is 
the entering wedge of a peaceful revolution; its 
method is that of peaceful emancipation. We 
eannot but record one cheering evidence of its 
good fruits. It has arrested the attention of the 
intelligent free blacks in this country. At the re- 
cent Convention of colored people at Rochester, 
a meeting of a most impressive, earnest, and in- 
telligent character, and full of excellent promise, 
where delegates of this humble and despised race 
met like serious, thinking men, to consider their 
social condition, and devise some means of better- 
ing it, the formation of Protective Unions was 
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most intelligently explained, and urged upon the 
adoption of their colored brethren as one meansof 
raising them above their depth of inequality in a 
material point of view, as well as of educating 
them into those co-operative methods which will 
alone extinguish the very root and soul of slavery; 
white as well as black. 


THE POSITION OF THE PHONETIC 
MOVEMENT. 





Surrosine the readers of the Journal to be ac- 
quainted with the fundamental principles of 
phonetics, it is not our object to discuss, in this 
article, the philosophicalness and truthfulness of 
those principles, but to make a few remarks con- 
cerning the present position of the phonetie cause. 
We cannot, as we should like, present definite 
statistics: our view must be general. 

We see nothing discouraging in the present state 
of affairs in the phonetic world. It is true that 
Benjamin Franklin and others endeavored to call 
attention to the phonetic principle many years 
ago, yet the master-spirit in this reform, Mr. 
Isaac Pitman, did not publish his first work till 
1837; and, therefore, our cause has not come to 
mature years, failing to accomplish its object. 
When it is considered how little was known con- 
cerning the phonetic principle sixteen years ago, 
and how now the majority of the people in Eng- 
land and America are more or less familiar with 
it, we must say, that all has been done that could 
be expected. It is true that all the distinguished 
literary men of our day do not write phonography 
or read phonotypy, but then some do, and have 
given a hearty support to the reform; and many 
others perceive the philosophicalness and utility 
of phonograpby and phonotypy, and do what they 
can to disseminate it. All the journals of our day 
are not printed in phonotype, but the papers which 
are thus printed are well sustained, and approved 
by the people; and the earnest-hearted, intelli- 
gent working-classes are beginning to pay atten- 
tion to phonetics; and when they shall unitedly 
take an active part in the cause, the banner of the 
writing and printing reformation shall move 
proudly forward—it shall lead to victory, and 
that shall be one of the great victories for the de- 
velopment of humanity. 

All our schools and academies do not give in- 
structions in phonetic printing and writing, but 
the number of those that do so is not small, and 
is constantly being increased. You will hardly 
find a single intelligent teacher who is not in fa- 
vor of the reform; and even if he does not have 
a practical knowledge of phonography and phono. 
typy, he pereeives the philosophicalness of the 
principles upon which they are based, and is ready 
to commend them to the attention of the people. 

There have been several excellent reports per- 
taining to phonetics, made by committees to 
whom the subject has been referred, in the legis- 
latures of Massachussetts and Michigan. A recent 
report made by a committee in the Michigan legis- 
lature, closes with the following language :— 


“Professor Upkam ' says:—Phonography and 
phonotypy are pregnant with blessings to the 
millions. How does every new achievement af- 
ford new proof that the sleep of eges is over for 
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ever, and that the race is rising like a refreshed 
giant to universal reform. 

“The committee, in view of the evidences in 
favor of Phouotypy and Phonography, but a tithe 
of which they have been able to present, are of 
the opinion that its introduction into our primary 
schools would be of vast benefit to the educational 
interests of the State.” 


Phonotypy and phonography are becoming 
among the people almost “household words.” 
You will rarely find a person who has not read 
phonetic printing or writing, and phonographers 
are through all the land. Elementary text-books 
are constantly in demand. Indeed, we believe 
that the time has been in this country when the 
cause was retarded, because the proper manuals 
were not to be had; and even now, although 
there are two elementary text-books on sale be- 
sides Prof, Webster’s Phonographic Teacher, yet 
there is something needed to assist the phonogra- 
phie student in the acquisition (without a tea-her, 
if necessary,) of a knowledge of the most rapid 
reporting style. We are constantly receiving 
letters from various portions of our country, mak- 
ing inquiries as to a Reporter’s Manual. To these 
inquiries we are pleased to say, that Mr. Andrew 
J. Graham, an experienced reporter of New York, 
is now preparing for publication just such a work 
as they need; but in order that those who are 
desirous of learning the reporting style need not 
delay their study and practice of reporting till his 
manual js issued, he intends inserting instructions 
and reading exercises, in the reporting style, in 
each number of The Universal Phonographer, of 
which he has lately become the editor. 

What now seems to be demanded for the rapid 
advancement of the cause is a more united effort. 
Why should there not be a general Phonetic So- 
ciety for America, whose object should be to 
collect statistics pertaining to phonetics, to intro- 
duce it into schools, to keep up a systematic course 
of lecturing on it throughout the country, to ex- 
tend the circulation of phonetic journals among 
phonographers, who, failing to take any, lose their 
interest in the cause, and become “rusty” in their 
knowledge of phonography? Why should not 
such a Society be formed with small initiation 
fees and annual dues, so that every person inte- 
rested in phonetics can become a member of it, 
—even the poorest little boy or girl in the land? 
The fund accumulating from those dues might 
be used for printing a series of phonetic docu- 
ments for gratuitous circulation. We hope to see 
ere long some movement of the kind made. Let 
the people be thoroughly enlightened concerning 
our cause, and there will be no opposition. Let 
there be hearty, united, and well-directed efforts, 
and we shall see ere long cleared away by the 
phonetic sun-rays, the dark clouds of a false 
orthography that have darkened the vision of the 
thousands of uneducated souls, and there shall 
be diffused through the world a splendor like the 
glory of the noon-tide. 
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UnrversaL Lanevace.—Some French Suvans 
have resolved to assemble in Paris, in the course 
of the present month a congress of philologists 
from different countries of Europe, to discuss ques- 
tions relative to different languages, and to pre- 
pare the way for establishing, if possible, a uni- 
versal alphabet, as the first step towards the rea. 
tion of a universal language. 








PHRENOLOGY AND HYDROPATHY 


THE HOPE OF THE TEMPERANCE REFORMATION. 


BY J. H. STEDMAN, M.D, 


_ 


I setmve that the Parenotoaican and Warer- 
Cur Journars are most generally regarded as 
“Temperance Papers,” in the common acceptation 
of the term, and yet, they are the only ones, 
within the circle of my acquaintance, which adyo- 
cate correct temperance principles. 

Temperance consists in holding the appetite, 
and other Animal Propensities, in subjection to 
the Mental and Moral portions of our nature; in 
other words, it consists in the moderate and ra- 
tional use of all things which do not inflict injury 
upon the Bopy, MIND, MORALS, or EsTATE of the 
person himself, or upon the Bopy, MIND, MORALS, 
or EsTaTE of any other person, within the sphere 
of his influence; and, in Total Abstinence, 
from whatsoever does inflict such injury, either 
upon himself or upon his neighbor, This is the 
only proper definition of Temperance—the only 
true reformatory ground—the only “ Platform” 
upon which men can stand and wage a successful 
warfare, even against Drunkenness, to say nothing 
of other forms of intemperance—Gluttony, Licen- 
tiousness, &c, This definition, ground, and plat- 
form, are recognized by Phrenology and Hydro- 
pathy, and by them only ; with the single excep- 
tion of the Gospel of Christ, when properly in- 
terpreted; but as expounded by the popular 
Theologians of the day, even that does not form 
an exception. 

That the efforts which have been put forth, 
hitherto, have failed to exterminate the evils of 
Intemperance, is a truth, “ known and read of all 
men.” True, much good has been accomplished 
by the various organizations which have, from 
time to time, sprung up and urged their particular 
claims to the confidence of the friends of tem- 
perance; but have they accomplished the work 
which they claimed to be able to accomplish? 
That they have saved multitudes from a Drunk- 
ard’s fate, is beyond question; but have they 
stopped the terrible process of Drunkarp Maxtne, 
or, to any great and permanent extent, checked 
that mighty tide of “Liquid Fire,” which sweeps 
many thousands of our citizens annually into a 
Drunkard’s Grave? On the contrary, is’ not 
Drunkenness coufessedly on the increase in our 
land? and are we not now, after nearly thirty 
years of “hard fighting,” called upon to organize 
anew, improve our tactics, and commence an as- 
sault upon the enemy in a different quarter? 

Far be it from me to say aught in derogation 
of avy of the organizations that exist, or that have 
existed, for the suppression cf intemperance. I 
have labored too hard and too long in connection 
with nearly all of them to do this, And far be it 
from me to say aught in derogation of the “Maine 
Law” movement, which promises so much just 


now; on the contrary, were it in my power, I- 


would have that law “enacted” and in “‘ swecessful 
operation,” within the next twenty-four hours, in 
every State in the Union. But I do say, that 
neither the New York State, nor any other State, 
County, or Town Temperance Society, the “ Ame- 
rican Temperance Union,” the “Temperance Al- 


liance,” the “Carson League,” the “ Washing 
tonians,” the “Sons of Temperance,” the ‘ Recha- 
bites,” the “Cadets of Temperance,” nor a 
“Prohibitory Law,” can, under existing cireum- 
stances, and in the present state of popular opinion, 
put a stop to the ravages of Intemperanee. The 
‘Maine Law,” which has just appeared above the 
horizon—a “star of promise and of hope,”—and 
towards which so many anxious eyes are now 
turned, will accomplish much good, and prove a 
weapon, with which many sore and painful wounds 
will be inflicted upon the foe; but the Monster 
will not be slain; that star will go down in 
darkness; that good will be of short duration; 
those wounds will again be healed, and the enemy 
will again triumph, for a season, to be again 
perplexed and wounded, perhaps, but not 
killed, by some future effort, not now 
dreamed of. 

Am I asked, ‘“‘Wherein has lain, and still lies, 
the difficulty? Why have efforts hitherto made 
for the removal of Intemperance, so signally 
failed? and, Why do you predict a similar failure 
on the part of the Maine Law?” I answer: 
Because, in none of the efforts which have yet 
been made by the friends of virtue and good 
order, for the suppression of the crime of 
Drunkenness, has the rruz 1puA of Temperance 
and Intemperance been recognized. And henee, 
while men and women have been earnestly en- 
gaged, on one hand, in saving those who were on 
the road thither, from falling into the Drunkard’s 
Grave, they have, on the other hand, been en- 
gaged, if less earnestly, certainly more succxss- 
FULLY, in leading others, and not unfrequently 
their own sons, into the same downward road. 
The great trurm recognized by Phrenology, 
that Drunkenness is but another name for 
diseased Alimentiveness, a disease which, in 
nearly, if not quite every instance, has 
its origin in Childhood, and is produced by 
wrong training on the part of Parents and 
Teachers, the great mass of Temperance men have 
not yet seen; and the great rrutm recognized by 
Hydropathy, that all unnatural stimulants, ex- 
citants, irritants, or poisons are, under all cireum- 
stances, positively injurious, and that they cannot 
safely be taken into the stomach, either in health or 
disease, is one of which they have never yet 
dreamed. Hence parents and others who have 
had the care of the young, have not only ne- 
glected to reduce Alimentiveness, which is always 
proportionably large in Childhood, into a state of 
subjection to the Mental and Moral Organs; but 
by example, if not by precept, they have stimu- 
lated that organ to an increased size and activity. 
Henee, too, “except as a medicine’—* except in 
sickness” —“‘ except when ordered by a physician” 
—and such like Exceptions, have been hung out 
upon every Temperance Banner that has yet been 
unfurled; and even the “Maine Law” has a pro- 
vision for poisoning in cases of sickness! Alas} 
People have taken Darkness for Light, and Error 
for Truth. In their blindness, they have believed 
that all sorts of trritants, almost, but Alcohol, are 
quite harmless, both in Health and Disease; and 
that in Disease, even that may often be used ad- 
vantageously, nay, that it is sometimes apso- 
LUTELY ESSENTIAL TO THE SAVING OF Human Lire! 
—lies, both of them, greater than which were 
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never taught by the old “ father of lies” 
himself. 

No, such temperance efforts as have heretofore 
been made, and as are now being made, can never 
close the Flood-Gates of Intemperance. The 
truths of Phrenology and Hydropathy must be 
RECOGNIZED, and APPLIED, before so desirable an 
event as that can take place. Parents must cease 
to govern their children with candies, nuts, 
raisins, &e., and in other ways to minister to their 
Alimentiveness, before DEPRAVED APPETITFS will 
cease to be formed. Parents, Guardians, Teachers, 
and others who associate with, and have influ- 
ence over the youth of our country, must frown 
upon, and labor to stop Zodbacco-chewing, Cigar- 
smoking, and other Juvenile dissipations, before 
DEPRAVED will cease to produce 
DISEASED NERVES AND sToMACHS. And Physicians 
and others must cease to prescribe Axconoxto 
STIMULANTS, before DISEASED NERVES AND STOMACHS 
will cease to become drunkards’ nerves and 
stomachs. Phrenology and Hydropathy are the 
Hope of the Temperance Reformation, 


Ashland, Greene Oo., N. Y. 
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Bingraghy. 


WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 

Tue above portrait is not, in every respect, a 
good representation of Mr. Simms, The bust of 
him, taken by us some years since, showed his re- 
flective faculties to be more prominent than they 
appear in the engraving, while Individuality and 
Eventuality were not so strongly marked. 

Judging his character from the bust and from 
our previous examination, we recognize him as 
possessing a finely organized mental temperament, 


a dense brain,and ashi hly active and vigorous ~ 


mind, 

His brain is of full size, and its Phrenological 
developments indicate the following marked traits 
of character : 

1, He has unbounded ambition, which is a 
powerful spur in every effort he makes. He is 
not willing to be outdone by any one. 

2. He has a strong will—can readily controlall 
the forces of his mind, and bring them to bear on 
any desired point. 

3. He is unusually energetic, industrious and 
persevering, never yielding till the victory is 
gained. He is capable of throwing a vast amount 
of vigor into whatever he says or does. 

4, He possesses a strong and active imagination 
and great scope and elevation of thought and feel- 
ing, and takes broad and liberal views of subjects. 

5. His reasoning faculties are powerful and effi- 
cient. He is an original thinker, and has views 
and opinions of his own, and his large Ideality 
enables him to make the most of them. 

6. He is ready and copious in the use of lan- 
guage, but has better power, as a writer than as a 
speaker. . 

He possesses strong sympathies, and is naturally 
affable and polite, but has only a moderate degree 
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WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS. 





of respect and deference. His mind acts with 
more than common freedom and promptness, 
making him appear to better advantage than some 
men of even greater talents. He is never cun- 
ning and artfuJ, but always frank and outspoken, 
and means what he says. He is ardent and posi- 
tive in his attachments, but the love element does 
not subdue and modify his character in such away 
as to abate the force and energy of his intellect. 
Large Comparison and Human Nature give him 
unusual descriptive power and clear intuitive per- 
ceptions of thought and feeling. These qualities, 
in connection with his high mental temperament, 
give him great positiveness and distinctness of 
character, and enable him to make a more distinct 
mark upon society and to impress other minds 
more strongly than most men. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


William Gilmore Simms is the second and 
only surviving son of William Gilmore Simms, and 
Harriet Ann Augusta Singleton. His father was 
of a Scotch-Irish family and his mother of a Vir- 
ginia stock, her grandfather haying removed to 
South Carolina long before the Revolution, in 
which they took an active part on the Whig side, 

He was born on the 17th of Apri], 1806. 
His mother died when he was an infant. His 
father, failing in business as a merchant, removed 
first to Tennessee, and then to Mississippi. While 
in Tenneseee, he volunteered and held a commis- 
sion in the army of Jackson (in Coffee’s brigade of 
mounted men), which scourged the Creeks and 
Seminoles after the massacre of Fort Mims. 
author, left to the care of a grandmother, re- 
mained in Charleston, where he received an edu- 
cation which circumstances rendered exceedingly 
limited. He was denied a classical training, but 
such characters stand little in need of the ordinary 
aids of the schoolmaster, and, with indomitable 


Our 


application, he has not only stored his mind with 
the richest literature, but has received an unso- 
licited tribute to his diligence and acquisitions, in 
the degree of Doctor of Laws, conferred upon him 
by the respectable University of Alabama. 

At first it was designed that he should study 
medicine, but his inclination led him to the law. 
He was admitted to the bar of South Carolina 
when twenty-one, practised for a brief period, and 
became part proprietor of a daily newspaper, 
which, taking ground against nullification, ruined 
him—swallowing up a small maternal property, 
and involving him in a heavy debt which hung 
upon and embarrassed him for a long time after. 
In 1832, he first visited the North, where he pub- 
lished Atalantis. Martin Faber followed in 1834, 
and periodically the long catalogue of his subse- 
quent performances, 

Martin Faber was the initial of a series of tales 
which may be described as of the metaphysical 
and passionate or moral imaginative class, These, 
with two or more volumes of shorter tales, are 
numerous, and perhaps among the most original 
of his writings. They comprise Martin Faber and 
other tales, Castle Dismal, Confessions, or the 
Blind Heart, Carle Werner and other Tales, and 
the Wigwam and Cabin, and perhaps others, 

The first novel of Mr. Simms belonged to our 
border and domestic history. This was Guy Riv- 
ers; and to the same class he has contributed 
largely, in Richard Hurdis, Border Beagles, Beau- 
champe, Helen Halsey, and other productions. In 
historical romance, he has written the Yemassee, 
the Damsel of Darien, Pelayo, and Count Julian, 
each in two volumes, The scenes of the two last 
are laid in Europe. His romances founded on our 
revolutionary history, are The Partisan, Melli- 
champe, and the Kinsmen. In biography and his- 
tory, he is the author of The Life of Marion; The 
Life of Captain John Smith, founder of Virginia; 
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a history of South Carolina; a Geography of the 
same State; a Life of Bayard; and a Life of Gen- 
eral Greene. 


It is impossible to enumerate accurately his po- 
etical productions, as many, published in periodi- 
cals, have never been printed together: Atalantis, 
Southern Passages and Pictures, Donna Florida, 
Grouped Thoughts and Scattered Fancies, Areytos, 
Lays of the Palmetto, The Cassique of Accabe 
and other Poems, Norman Maurice, and The City 
of the Silent, constituting distinct volumes, are, 
however, well known. 


The orations of Mr. Simms, which have been 
published, comprise one delivered before the Ero- 
sophie Society of the Alabama University, entitled 
The Social Principle—the true source of National 
Permanence; another before the town council and 
citizens of Aiken, South Carolina, on the Fourth 
of July, 1844, entitled, The Sources of American 
Independence; and one delivered before literary 
societies in Georgia, entitled Self-development. 


As a writer of criticism, Mr. Simms is known 
by numerous articles contributed to periodicals; 
by a review of Mrs, Trollope, in the American 
Quarterly, and of Miss Martineau in the Southern 
Literary Messenger (both subsequently repub- 
lished in pamphlets, and received with general 
approval), as well as many others of equal merit— 
a selection from which, wholly devoted to Amer- 
ican topics, has been published in two volumes, 
under the title of Views and Reviews in American 
History and Fiction. 


By the power of his genius and his earnest, en- 
ergetic, persevering effort, Mr. Simms has won a 
high place in the Republic of Letters. He has 
contended with many difficulties throughout his 
career, but every thing has yielded to his strong 
will and his hopeful courage. He has nobly 
earned the fame he now enjoys. 


Searcely a production of Mr. Simms has been 
unmarked by a cordial reception from the best 
literary journals; and the praise of the London 
Metropolitan and Hxaminer—the former, when 
under the conduct of Thomas Campbell, the latter, 
of Albany Fonblanque—was generously bestowed, 
especially on Atalantis; of which the Metropoli- 
tan said, ‘What has the most disappointed us is, 
that it is so thoroughly English: the construction, 
the imagery, and, with very few exceptions, the 
idioms of the language, are altogether founded on 
our own scholastic and classical models ;’ and Fon- 
blanque, in reviewing a tale by Simms, entitled, 
Murder will Out, ssid, ‘But all we intended to 
say about the originality displayed in the volume 
has been forgotten in the interest of the last story 
of the book, Murder will Out. This is an Ameri- 
can ghost story, and, without exception, the best 
we ever read. Within our limits, we could not, 
with any justice, describe the whole course of its 
incident, and it is in that, perhaps, its most mar- 
yellous effect lies. It is the rationale of the whole 
matter of such appearances, given with fine phi- 
losophy and masterly interest. We never read any 
thing more perfect or more consummately told. 

Mr. Simms has done more than any other writer 
to illustrate and render classic the legends and 


historic traditions of his native State and of the 


South generally, and no one has described so 
graphically, and with such a true appreciation of 





its rare beauties, the peculiar scenery of the region 
in which he was born. 

The productions of Mr. Simms have entered into 
the popular mind of the South, and in regions 
which he has identified with legends created for 
them by his own genius, localities of his different 
incidents are pointed out with a sincere belief in 
their historical verity. 

As a poet, Mr. Simms unites high imaginative 
powers with metaphysical thought—by which we 
mean that large discourse of reason which gener- 
alizes, and which seizes the universal, and per- 
ceives its relations to individual phenomena of 
nature and psychology. His poems abound in ap- 
propriate, felicitous, and original similes. His 
keen and fresh perception of nature furnishes him 
with beautiful pictures, the truthfulness and clear- 
ness of which are admirably presented in the lucid 
language with which they are painted, and, in his 
expression of deep personal feelings, we find a 
noble union of sad emotion and manliness of 
tone. He draws from a full treasury of varied 
experience, active thought, close observation, just 
and original reflection, and a spirit which has 
drank deeply and lovingly from the gushing 
founts of nature. 

Norman Maurice, a play of singular original- 
ity, in design, character, and execution, in the ner- 
vous language and felicitous turns of expression in 
which he reminds us of the best of the old dra- 
matists, has been pronounced the best American 
drama that has yet been published—the most 
American, the most dramatic, the most original. 

His intense intellectual activity, united with 
a habitually reflective and philosophical mode of 
thought, and unwearied laboriousness, enable him 
to accomplish an almost incredible amount of lit- 
erary labor. 

To his intellectual gifts, Mr. Simms unites a 
brave, generous nature, a kindly and strong heart, 
a genial, impulsive, yet faithful and determined 
disposition, warm affection and friendship, a spirit 
to do and to endure, and a soul as much elevated 
above the petty envies and jealouies which too 
often deform the genus irritabile, as it is in large 
sympathy with the beautiful, the true, the just— 
with humanity and with nature, 

The foregoing biographical and critical sketch 
is mostly condensed from an article which appeared 
in the International Magazine for April, 1852. 
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CHARLES CALDWELL. 


PHRENOLOGIOAL OHARACTER. 


Dr. CALDWELL was remarkably well developed 
physiologically, being unusually large, strong and 
healthy. All the temperaments were amply de- 
veloped and all the vital forces in a good condi- 
tion, indicating great strength and endurance of 
mind and body, much warmth of feeling, and un- 
common activity and intensity of thought. 

From an examination of his head, made in 1838, 
and from a east taken at the same time, we deduce 
the following character : 

His brain was heavy at the base, which indi- 
cates that all the animal forces were uncommonly 
strong and active. He was well qualified to en- 
joy life, protect himself, and maintain his position. 
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He had also an unusual amount of energy and 
force, which enabled him to act with great 
spirit, and to throw more life and anima- 
tion into all that he said and did, than one in thou- 
sands. His head was particularly large in the 
frontal Jobe, indicating an unusual amount of 
talent, and general range of intellectual action. 

But the higher intellectual faculties predomi- 
nated, giving him the great power to think, rea- 
son, investigate, analyze, and philosophize. The 
pereeptives, however, were not particularly defect- 
ive; especially those which led to the examina- 
tion of objects, and the acquiring of general 
knowledge from observation. 

Comparison was largely developed, and gave 
him great power of criticism and analysis, and en- 
abled him to make very nice distinctions in the 
presentation of a subject. 

The Moral faculties were generally large, though 
not remarkably so, when compared with other 
portions of the brain. His Benevolence was full, 
which, in connection with his very strong attach- 
ments, gave him an unusual amount of sympathy, 
kindness, and good-will, as expressed towards his 
friends; but the organ was not so large as to 
greatly modify his indignation and resentment 
when called out towards his enemies, 

He had a fair share of respect and regard for 
whatever he called superior, great, or sacred, but 
his feeling of worship was modified by his superi- 
or development of the intellect. 

One of the most remarkable developments of 
his mind was Firmness, His head towered up in 
the region of that faculty, and he had an unusual 
strength of will, power of determination, and sta- 
bility of purpose. The crown of his head was also 
very largely developed, which indicated very 
great ambition, independence, self-reliance, pride 
of character, and a desire to be favorably known 
to others. He could not bear to be outdone by 
any one, and in all things he had reference to his 
character and reputation as of paramount impor- 
tance. His social brain was large and amply de- 
veloped, and he must have been very fond of 
friends, warm-hearted, strongly attached, devoted 
in feeling, and much interested in children. He 
was also gallant and strongly attached to woman. 
The sexual impulse was very powerfully indicated. 
He had continuity of mind—was able to concen- 
trate his thoughts and feelings, and thus carry out 
his ideas and make the most of them. But Cau- 
tiousness and Secretiveness were not apparently 
very strong; hence he would be likely to express 
himself quite boldly, if not bluntly and impudent- 
ly. Secretiveness may have had some restraining 
power, by way of giving him tact and manage- 
ment, but Cautiousness was scarcely strong 
enough to discharge ordinary duty. 

His executive power was very great, which en- 
abled him to embody his thoughts and feelings in 
words and deeds with more than common free- 
dom, He had strong imagination, but was not 
particularly ingenious or versatile in his mechani- 
cal powers. 

Mirthfulness was rather prominent, which, 
combined with Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness, and also with his uncommon vein and ener- 
gy of mind, led hi to be quite sarcastic and 
truthful in his jokes. Lhe power of his mind did 
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organs, as in the strength of the system asa whole. 
All parts seemed to be fully represented, enabling 
him to bestow more thought, energy or will, in a 
greater variety of directions, as occasion required, 
than most men. His very great strength of body, 
unusual independence, and most powerful will, 
joined with prominent Combativeness and De- 
structiveness, in the absence of Cautiousness, gave 
him a peculiar tone of mind, and he had no fear 
or regard for consequences, but spoke and acted 
with perfect freedom; and, consequently, when 
excited he would be liable to express himself posi- 
tively"and without any qualification. 

This positiveness of his character, connected 
with his unusual earnestness of manner, enabled 
him to impress upon others very distinctly the 
thought he wished to convey; and his influ- 
ence was greatly increased by the amount of in- 
tense feeling he was eaabled to manifest with so 
little restraint. He was always in earnest, in 
everything he said and did. 

The great fault of his life was, that he was too 
hasty and impulsive ; he committed himseif too 
promptly, without any qualifications; and, in 
conquering his opponents, he was too unsparing 
in his denunciations and too severe in his retorts, 
He gained his end through his fortiter in re and 
not by his swaviter in modo, 

He had a great memory of forms and outlines, 
a good general memory of places and events, and 
a good eye for proportions. He was naturally 
systematic, and fond of order; had a full and 
rather copious command of language, and that 
very little restrained and very much aided by his 
organization and temperament. His Combative- 
ness was not sufficiently Jarge to make him quar- 
relsome, but his indignation at wrong and im- 
proper treatment from others, led him to express 
himself with so much force and bluntness, as to 
lead others to suppose that he possessed more of 
the quarrelsome spirit than he really did. His 
very prominent frontal lobe gave him a kind of 
intellect which enabled him to make great re- 
searches, take comprehensive views of things, and 
to think and act with reference to the remote 
bearings of subjects, as well as with reference to 
present opinions. His extensive knowledge’of 
Physiology, put into practice in his own case, en- 
abled him to live a very long, healthy life, and to 
die with old age—without disease—the lamp of 
life fairly burning out. 

Our portrait of Dr. Caldwell was drawn from a 
bust of him many years ago, and, though Phreno- 
logically correct, is not avery creditable specimen 
of the arts of drawing and engraving. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Professor Charles Caldwell died at Louisville, 
Ky., on the evening of July 9th, 1853, at the age 
of nearly ninety years. 

As a physician, as a teacher, as a man of science, 
and as a writer, Dr. Caldwell was alike distin- 
guished. He wasa noble specimen of the Ameri- 
ean scholar and gentleman, and an honor to his 
country and his’age. In him the medical profes- 
sion has lost one of its most learned, liberal, and 
distinguished members, general science a devoted 
disciple, and Phrenology af m, zealous and con- 
sistent advocate and defen¢ er. 

We compile from articles which appeared in 
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CHARLES CALDWELL. 





several prominent newspapers, immediately after 
his death, the following biographical sketch, re- 
serving for some future occasion a more extended 
account of his life and labors, 

Charles Caldwell was a native of Carbarrus 
county, North Carolina, of humble parentage, and 
had to rely mainly on his own application and ex- 
ertions for advancement in life, 

After having studied with one of the most emi- 
nent practitioners in his own section of the coun- 
try, he repaired to Philadelphia, where he became 
the private pupil of Dr. Rush, and after graduat- 
ing in the medical department of the University 
of Pennsylvania, he repaired to Edinburgh, where 
he distinguished himself for his successful applica- 
tion tostudy. He composed a thesis in Latin, which 
attracted much attention. It was published, and 
favorably noticed at the time as a work of much 
merit. He soon after received his degree from 
this celebrated school. After travelling on the 
continent, and visiting the most eminent schools of 
learning, he returned to the United States, and 
settled in Philadelphia. He was cotemporary 
with the late Dr. Chapman, between whom the 
most intimate friendship existed. He devoted 
himself to practice and to medical literature, and 
he soon became widely known as a rising man in 
his profession. 

Among the writers and investigators of that 
period, Dr. Caldwell was the greatest. He tow- 
ered above his contemporaries, as a tall monument 


springs from the plain. 


In addition to Dr. Caldwell’s luminous and vo- 
luminous labors upon all the important questions 
of medical science, all subjects of public interest 
felt the benefit of his intellect. His papers on 
Quarantines, Malaria, and Temperaments, are 
among the best in the English language on those 
topics. His treatises on Physical Education, on 
the Unity of the Human Race, and on Phrenology, 
have rarely been equalled. Everything he 
touched he adorned. 

The life of Caldwell was mainly devoted to 
medical science; yet his writings, amounting in 














the aggregate to at least ten or twelve thousand 
pages, are upon a great variety of themes, Medi- 
cine, Jurisprudence, Phrenology, History, Biogra- 
phy, Education, Hygiene, Mesmerism, Poetry, Fic- 
tion, Languages, Morals, Philosophy, the Physical 
Sciences and Ancient Classics, have all attracted 
his pen. About forty of his volumes are from one 
to three or four hundred pages in size, and a hun- 
dred and fifty or seventy are essays of a less volu- 
minovs character. The aggregate tendency and 
character ofhis writings has been eminently bene- 
ficial and philanthropic. In Medicine, he hascon- 
tended for philosophy in place of empiricism. In 
Jurisprudence, he has contended against capital 
punishment, and in favor of a rational penitenti- 
ary system. In Education, he has labored effici- 
ently in behalf of those principles which all en- 
lightened teachers now recognize. In Mesmerism, 
he zealously contended for its truth. In Phreno- 
logy, he has manfully defended the doctrines of 
Gall and Spurzheim, and published one of the 
best treatises upon the science which has been is- 
sued, of which, I presume, but few copies are now 
extant. In Morals, he was a vigorous advocate of 
a temperate, honorable, and elevated life. In 
Mental Cultivation, he warmly sustained the im- 
portance of physical development, and the study 
of the sciences against the extravagant claims of 
the dead languages, as a portion of popular edu- 
cation. In the whole subject of the philanthropic 
elevation of man, his conceptions were clear and 
rational, but not inclined to extravagance or 
boldness. i 

The enterprises to which Dr. Caldwell devoted 
the prime of his life, after his departure from 
Philadelphia, the theatre of his first literary la- 
bors, were the establishment and maintenance of 
a medical school at Lexington, (Ky.,) and its trans- 
fer and re-establishment at Louisville. Although 
not the founder of the Transylvania Medical 
School at Lexington, he was its most eloquent and 
efficient supporter in its first successful organiza- 
tion, and largely contributed to making it the 
leading school of the West—the only one at that 
time ever able to compete, in point of numbers, 
with the institutions of Philadelphia. 

Prof. Caldwell’s controversiai writings in be- 
half of Phrenology, which were so important in 
its early history, were characterized, not only by 
learning and logie, but by the boldness and vigor 
with which they upheld the system, and castigat- 
ed its opponents. Asa cultivator and propagator 
of Phrenology, his name justly stands near to 
those of the original founders. Gat, Spurzuerm, 
Comsn, and CaLpwett, are names which will long 
be remembered in conjunction. Of these four il- 
lustrious men, Gall was the profound original 
thinker, to whom we are indebted for the science, 
The breadth of his forehead, and amply developed 
reasoning organs, marked him as the author of a 
philosophical system. Spurzheim, with less philo- 
sophiecal, but greater practical talent—with a large 
brain, and superior personal qualifications, was 
peculiarly qualified to be the successful propaga- 
tor of a science which he cultivated and improved. 
Mr. Combe, without the originality of Gall, and 
by no means equal to Spurzheim in his peculiar 
qualifications, possessed, nevertheless, a superior 
literary tact and capacity, which qualified him to 
introduce the science by his writings, to millions 
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who would not have been reached by Gall and 
Spurzheim. As a pleasant and attractive popular 
writer, Mr. Combe was ‘unequalled among the 
champions of } hrenology, 

In personal dignity and impressiveness, Prof. 
Caldwell might be compared with Spurzheim ; in 
boldness and strength of character, he might com- 
pare with Gall; in fluency and _perspicuity of 
style, he was equal to Combe; in the aggregate 
elements of a scientific champion, he was superior 
to either of the three ;—being a far better writer 
than Spurzheim, more fluent and copious than 
Gall, more imposing and commanding in his per- 
sonal appearance than Combe. Excepting the 
originality of Gall, he may be said to have happi- 
ly combined in his person the talents and qualities 
of the three; and, but for one defect, he might 
have made a greater impression upon the world 
in Phrenological science than either. This defect 
was a lack of adaptation to the popular mind—an 
ambitious and scholastic tendency, which prevent- 
ed him from aiming at popular effect. 

In the investigation of novel sciences, Prof. 
Caldwell, although candid in the admission of 
truth, and bold in its defence, was by no means 
hasty or bold in leaping to conclusions. On the 
contrary, he required time for meditation to re- 
view a subject in its various aspects, and to trace 
its connections and relations with other portions 
of his philosophy. 

Dr. Caldwell was no common man; and in any 
pursuit which he might have chosen, in any age 
or nation, he would have stood in the front rank 
among the leaders of hisrace. He was one of those 
whose ample physical, moral and intellectual de- 
velopments placed him at once in the lead, in 
whatever enterprise he engaged, and, without a 
struggle for the position, he was naturally a 
leader. 

The elements of his greatness were found, first: 
in his ample physical development, being over six 
feet in height, with a capacious chest, and striking 
head and face, vigorous limbs, a commanding car- 
riage, and firm, elastic movement, indicating not 
only spirit and pride, but inexhaustible ability for 
service and action. His commanding form was 
tenanted by a mind of corresponding character: 
proud, ambitious, persevering and energetic; his 
aims were always lofty, and his energy knew no 
relaxation until they were attained. In the prime 
of his life, he did not hesitate to spend some six- 
teen or eighteen hours of the twenty-four in intel- 
lectual labors, of a character which ordinary men 
would consider severely laborious, if occupying 
even half that time. 

i Rataseat was not one of those who could be 
silenced and made to play a subordinate part. 
He was naturally the leader of conversation, and 
his intellectual resources were never exhausted, 
nor his energies in repose to make room for other 
men. Still there was nothing in his deportment 
rude or overbearing. The polished courtesies of 
the old-school gentleman characterized his man- 
ners and rendered him always agreeable. 

In personal appearance and bearing, I have 
never known a member of the medical profession 
comparable to Prof. C. He was truly in personal 
appearance, as in fact, the Patriarch of the profes- 
sion in America: and I think it probable, if the 
profession could have been gathered from all parts 
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of the civilized world, Professor Caldwell would 
have been the most imposing man of the multi- 
tude. 

Dr. Caldwell was one of the most temperate 
men we have ever known. His science enabled 
him to keep a trusty sentinelship over his appe- 
tites, and the result was an exceedingly long life, 
far beyond that allotted to man by the Royal 
Psalmist, with an almost entire exemption from 
sickness, Even in the closing scenes of life, dis- 
ease did not invade his frame. He was almost 
entirely free from physical suffering; all the vi- 
tal functions of his system were as well performed 
on his death-bed as during his highest health, and 
his mind was clear to the last. His life and death 
are impressive commentaries upon the truth of 
those physiological doctrines which he taught for 
half a century, and by which he regulated his life 
and ordered its last scenes. 

During the latter years of his life, Dr. C. was 
engaged in the preparation of autobiographical 
memoirs, designed for posthumous publication, 
which will doubtless embrace many interesting 
reminiscences of his cotemporaries, and sketches 
of the more remarkable passages of his own career. 


@ariculture. 


FARM WORK FOR SEPTEMBER. 


BY H. C. VAIL. 





Tats is the month for cutting up the golden 
corn, Alwayscut close to the ground, taking care 
to set it up in large compact shocks. Do not al- 
low your corn to stand so late in the season as to 
be endangered by frosts. We have seen fields of 
corn destroyed by frosts, when the ears were still 
in a succulent condition, while the same field 
would have been saved, had the corn been cut, 
even when quite green, as it will ripen on the 
stalk. Sow winter grain early this month, for 
reasons stated in our last, and be sure that the soil 
is in proper condition both as to mechanical pre- 
paration and needed manures, for your own ex- 
perience must have taught you, ere this, that it is 
far from being profitable to attempt to cultivate 
any crop on soil not properly prepared. 

All grain not previously threshed should be at- 
tended to at once, to be able to take advantage of 
high prices and brisk demand, while you gain in 
selling while the grain is plump and full size. 

Run the cultivator through root crops, and 
thus keep soil more free and open, so that they 
may grow as long as possible. Attend to the 
steck intended to be fatted; if the pasturage be 
short, cut up some of the corn which was sown 
broadeast, and begin feeding them on pumpkins 
sliced, sprinkled with salt, and asmall quantity of 
meal thrown over them. Pick up all refuse ap- 
ples and other fruits, and throw to your hogs, 
thus destroying the worms contained in them. 

“Dig potatoes whenever the skin refuses to 
slide when pressed between the thumb and fin- 
ger,” is a good rule if the tops are at all green; if 
not, dig them at once, as they are not benefited 
by being left too long in the ground after the tops 
die off. If there are any bare spota in timothy 
meadows or pasture lands, sow on some grass seed, 
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and drop it as recommended last month, finished 
by giving it a light harrowing, and if convenient, 
run the roller over it. 

The lands, which have been underdrained, and 
are now in a dry state, should be thoroughly 
ploughed and subsoiled, so that the rain and snow 
water may pass down freely, and early spring find 
it in a mellow, light condition, prepared for erop- 
ping with profit. All heavy soils, not wet, should 
be thrown in ridges, burying under a coat of par- 
tially decomposed or long manures. This will 
keep the soil light and loose, and a portion of the 
manures will have passed into decay and become 
incorporated in the superincumbent soil. After 
finishing the ridging, run a heavy subsoil plough 
deeply into the spaces between the ridges, so as 
to admit freely the atmosphere, to deposit its am- 
monia and carbonic acid among the particles of 
soil. Treatment of this kind will leave the soil in 
better condition in spring, the freezings and thaw- 
ings of winter having disintegrated the soil, than 
if ploughed and harrowed a dozen times in spring 
without such treatment the previous fall. 

Meadow lands, intended to be dressed with 
lime at the next cropping, if covered with moss, 
&e., would be benefited by applying it this fall, 
and allowing the lime to act upon the moss and 
roots, and become evenly divided by rains, &e. 
Light, sandy, or stony lands should never be 
ploughed in the fall, as they are already too light. 
It is the custom with some to roll such Jands, if 
they have no clay or rough organic material to 
cast on, to cause a change in its mechanical tex- 
ture. 

Cut and cure corn fodder carefully, and arrange 
cool lofts in which to store it. If you ean, run 
the stalks between loose rollers, so as to break the 
joints. They will cure much more readily than 
without this operation. Clear out all cellars and 
out-buildings before anything is stored in them. 
If you have not the proper number of out-build- 
ings for the comfort of the stock kept, take the 
leisure time this fall to erect them. Nothing is 
gained by keeping stock in the open yard or bad- 
ly-constructed stables. Salt stock freely, and add 
a little wood ashes. 

Timber cut at this season is said to be more 
durable than when cut earlier or in mid-winter. 

Those who intend to set out an orchard during 
the fall should first of all prepare the ground well, 
by thorough surface and subsoil ploughing, and by 
adding large amounts of the proper manures, 
“The holes should be dug,” says the Working 
Farmer, “four feet deep and four feet wide, never 
returning the subsoil, but using the surface soil 
about the roots, and leave the subsoil on the sur- 
face, to become changed in time by action of sun 
and air to surface soil.” Place old bones, leather, 
old plaster, and almost any refuse in the bottoms 
of the holes. The young rootlets of the tree will 
find them, and feed on whatever is suitable to 
them, All manures added should be those termed 
cold—that is, those that have been composted 
with muck, and decomposed before use. For fur- 
ther directious see the “ Working Farmer,” and 
Downing’s Fruit and Fruit Trees of America, 


An Aprrr Trer on the White farm, in Marsh- 
field, has produced fruit every year, and is still 
vigorous, which was planted in 1648, and is con- 
sequently now 204 years old. 
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Miscellany, 


A PHRENOLOGICAL Fact.—In April, 1852, in Hartford, Conn., 
the senior editor, in examining, publicly, the head of J. S. 
Curtis, of that place, after ascribing to him superior busi- 
ness, and common-sense capabilities, spoke particularly of 
his appreciation of a fine house, and said that if he were 
able he would be likely to build one of the very finest, most 
comfortable, and most elegant houses in town. This was 
inferred from his possessing so large a domestic lobe, con- 
joined with a high order of taste to beautify, and of intel- 
lect to invent and arrange such a house. To my surprise I 
was, several times the next day, accused of having made a 
failure in the examination of this head, particularly respect- 
ing his occupying a fine house. I replied, ‘‘Then it is be- 
cause he has not the means,—for he certainly has the 
head ;’? but was answered that he had the means, but not 
the taste—because he lived in a very poor, old-fashioned, 
insignificant house—yet was one of the wealthiest men, 
not merely of Hartford, but of Connecticut. 

This result surprised me exceedingly, and I could not ac- 
count for the discrepancy, and yet still insisted that his 
phrenological developments indicated characteristics as de- 
scribed in public. 

In April, 1858, I revisited Hartford, and was invited to 
examine a new house, which Mr. C. had erected within a 
year, and hazard nothing in saying that, of all the fine 
houses I have seen in all my travels, his stands at the head; 
at least when we consider its furniture as well as its struc- 
ture. Commanding and beautiful in external appearance, 
admirably proportioned, ingeniously arranged in its con- 
struction of rooms, it combines instrumentalities for both 
comfort and luxury, conjoined with good taste, such as I 
have never seen surpassed. But its fitness or appropriate- 
ness of furniture was what specially arrested my atten 
tion. And this is owing entirely to his own contri- 
vance and good taste. He has said to this work- 
man, ‘“‘do this thus’? and to that one, “‘make that 
article of furniture thus,’’ throughout the house, and 
the result is, a carupletentes, a fitness, and unity in the 
various articles, which I have nowhere before seen. I 
have seen single articles more rich and costly, yet have 
never seen any heuse as appropriately furnished through- 
out. In my first examination of his head, I knew nothing 
whatever of his character, pecuniary circumstances, or 
anything at all respecting him ; but during my last visit to 
Hartford, took occasion to call public attention to my first 
examination ; to the fact, that I was then considered in error, 
and that he had since evinced, ina most remarkable degree, 
the house-building and furnishing qualities I ascribed to him 
in my public examination ; and relate this anecdote to show 
that often, when the Phrenologist is considered in error, he 
may, after all, be perfectly correct. 

Itis, perhaps, worthy of remark, as confirming the busi- 
ness capabilities ascribed to him, that, eleven years ago, 
Mr. Curtis went to Hartford, a poor man, worth not a 
dollar, but has since accumulated property to the amount 
of several hundred thousand dollars ; and is justly consider- 
ed one of the best business men in the State. He carries on 
a very large manufactory of spectacles, silver-plated ware, 
and like articles, besides being the back-bone and princi- 
pal partner of 45 Cedar-street, which is one of the heavy 
firms of the city of New York. 

PHRENOLOGY IN WESTERN New YoRK.—We see by our ex- 
changes that Mr. O’Leary has been lecturing with great 
acceptance to the people of this section. We are also informed 
that Mr, O’Leary contemplates a visit to the Queen’s domin- 
ions in Canada during the present season. The following 
Resolutions were passed at the close of a course of lectures 
delivered in May last: 

At the close of a course of lectures delivered at N. Y. 
Central College by Prof. O’Leary, the following preamble 
and resolutions were unanimously adopted, and the audi- 
ence voted to have a copy furnished for publication in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL : 

Whereas, The science of Phrenology, as expounded by that 
profound scholar, Dr. Gall, first met with the decided oppo- 
sition of the Theological and Medical professions ; but that 
the result of many years’ investigation and discussion has 
only been to convince multitudes, among whom are many 
distinguished Physicians and eminent Divines, of the truth- 
fulness of the science, so that now, after the lapse of up- 
wards of half a century, opposition has nearly ceased : And 



















whereas, we have just had the pleasure of listening to an 
interesting and instructive course of lectures on the science 
by Prof. A. O’Leary, whose well-known affability, cordial- 
ity, and sincerity have won for him the confidence and es- 
them of all who know him, 

Therefore, resolved, that we entertain for the science of 
Phrenology an abiding interest; that we see in its progres- 
sive history a sure presage of its ultimate triumph ; and that 
we sincerely hope the day is not far distant when the sci- 
ence shall be taught in all our schools, as we believe, con- 
ducing, as it does, to self-knowledge, it will prove a power- 
ful auxiliary in eradicating the evils that now afflict hu- 
manity. 

Resolved, That we part with our talented and esteemed 
friend, Mr. O’Leary, with regret ; and recommend him to 
our fellow-citizens wherever he may go, as a scientific 
Phrenologist, a gentleman and scholar, who, by a happy 
combination of wit, logic, and eloquence, never fails to 
make his lectures highly entertaining to all classes. 

T. Boianp, Chairman of Com. 





Dr. RutHERFORD’s LecturEs.—The lectures of this gentle- 
man for two or three evenings past have been well attended, 
and considerable interest begins to be manifested. He pro- 
poses to give a course of lectures on Mental Science if suffi- 
cient funds are raised for a fair remuneration. We hope 
this will be done, and that the lectures will go on. 

The Dr. delineates principal traits of character with con- 
siderable precision, and this he professes to do upon Physio 
logical principles alone. We are inclined to the belief, that 
if he would combine Phrenology with his investigations, he 
would be able to go into the minutia with greater “accuracy. 
We are rather slow to believe that a slight quirk in the eye- 
brow, or the ‘‘ crowsfoot’’ at the outer ‘angle of the eye, is a 
sure index to a considerable trait of character. By the way, 
as this “ crowsfoot’’ does not very often make its appear 
ance upon a person under thirty years of age, we fear that 
it will be hard to make most of the unmarried portion of the 
community think that the corner of the eye has any such 
foxish representation. [ Ottawa, Illinois, Republican. 

[Who is Dr. Rutherford, who proposes to lecture on 

‘Mental Science,’’ and who is apparently still ignorant of 
Phrenology ? We apprehend a failure to do either, raise 
the funds, or to delineate character correctly. Is it not by 
Physiognomy that the Dr. pretends to delineate character ? 
Though physiology covers both, Phrenology and Physiogno- 
my. But PHRENoLoGy will be found quite indispensable to 
those who read human character correctly. Let us hear 


more of this Dr. Rutherford.] 


ADVANTAGES OF A PHRENOLOGICAL ExAMINATION.—A Phreno- 
logical examination gives you a knowledge of the positive 
and definite qualities of mind which you possess, and which 
fit you for particular callmgs and relations of life. It im- 
forms you for what trade or profession you are best adapt- 
ed, what kind of a wife or husband to choose, and how to 
best promote her welfare and happiness, as well as your 
own. It aids you in self-government and self-improvement; 
teaches parents how to govern and educate their children. 

In a good Phrenological examination the legitimate and 
perverted use of the different faculties are pointed out. 
Through it also a person gains a better knowledge of his 
own mind and character than in any other way ; learns 
what faculties are large, and what small, and how to culti- 
vate, restrain, and guide them. It is a mirror in which 
you may behold yourself, as you are, as you ought to be, and 
as you can be. It furnishes a mental portrait which may be 
handed down to posterity—a portrait far more valuable than 
a picture of your face. 

A man, in judging himself, is very apt to be governed by 
his too large or too smal! faculties, but the Phrenologist is 
governed by the developments of the brain of the person 
examined ; the latter is far more likely to be correct. 





MaryLAnp InstiruTE.—This is one of those truly practical 
and useful institutions which are, or should be, at least, the 
pride and boast of our Republic. Its object is the promo- 
tion of the mechanic arts, and its success has been in the 
highest degree flattering. No institution of the kind in the 
country bears a higher character. We learn from the Cir- 
cular issued by the Board of Managers, that its Sixth Annual 
Exhibition willbe opened in the city of Baltimore on the 
third day of October, 1853, when mechanics, manufacturers, 
artists, inventors and others, are invited to display their 
skill and taste. For information, address, post-paid, John 
8. Selby, Actuary, Baltimore, Md. 





WATER-CURE JOURNAL,—Fowlers and Wells. New York. 
Terms $1 00 a year. 

This health restoring, life preserving, spirit revival journal, 
should be in every house in Christendom.—R. I. Freeman. 
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DOMESTIC. 





PoxrmicaL elections were held in several States on the first 
Monday in August, but the canvass was attended with little 
excitement, and the results are not of great politieal im- 
portance. _ In Missourr, two new members of Congress have 
been elected, JAMES J. LANDLay, and SAMvEL D, CaRRUTHERS, 
both Whigs. An election for Conard has also been held in 
KENTUCKY, resulting in the choice of several new members of 
the House of Representatives. ALABAMA has elected for Goy- 
ernor Col. Joun A... Winston, the State Rights and Demo- 
cratic candidate. A new election of Congressmen has also 
been held in this State. Taxas has elected a Governor, 
Lieutenant Governor, and two members of Congress. 'TEN- 
NESSEE has elected a Governor and Congressmen, and Nort 
Carona Congressmen. 

The Massachusetts Convention for the revision of the Con- 
stitution, completed their labors on the last of July. Among 
the good things done by the Convention, imprisonment for 
unfraudulent debt has been abolished ; the pay of the Legis- 
lature for any one session is limited to one hundred days, 
and cannot be increased by the same Legislature that is to re- 
ceive it; the secret ballot is made imperative ; the property 
qualibastod of candidates for Governor, Lieutenant-Govern- 
or, Senators, &c., is entirely omitted ; the eight members of the 
Gaveror S Cooncil are to be Ghowen: not by the Legislature, 
as before, but by the people in eight Districts, one for each. 
The Secretary of State, Treasurer, Auditor and Attorney- 
General are to be chosen annually by the people at large. 
Judges and Registers of Probate, Sheriffs, Clerks of Courts, 
Commissioners of Insolvency, District Attorneys, Registers 
of Deeds, County Treasurers and County Commissioners are 
to be elected triennially by the Counties ; Trial J ustices, 
Police Judges and Police Clerks are to be lested triennally 
by Towns and Cities. 

CoLLeGE COMMENCEMENTS.—The annual literary festival of 
the principal American colleges has been celebrated during 
the past month. In no previous year have the exercises 
been of a higher order, or been attended by more numerous 
audiences. Judging by the newspaper reports of the per- 
formances at the different institutions, they have, as a gen- 
eral rule, been of an earnest, manly character, but slightly 
tinctured with old fogy pedelity’ and in accordance with 
the progressive spirit of the times, This is a good omen. 
Our colleges are usually the last place for the spirit of re- 
form to penetrate, and the faintest indication of vitality and 
movement is to be regarded with hope. 

Wortp’s TEMPERANCE CONVENTION.—The World’s Temper- 
ance Convention, on the broad principles of reform, is to be 
held in New York on the Ist and 2d days of September. 
This movement is irrespective of all distinction of creed, 
color, or sex, with ‘no test of Temperance Orthodoxy but 
devotion to the cause of Total Abstinence ; no test of fitness 
to participate in Temperance councils but inclination and 
ability to labor with effect for the promotion of the Total 
Abstinence Reform; no Shibboleth but the Maine Law.’’ 
The call is signed oy T. W. Higginson, Mass.; Horace Gree- 
ley, N. Y.; Mary Y. C. Greeley, N. Y.; S Joshtia R. Giddings, 
Ohio ; Frances D. Gage, Missouri ; BE. L. Snow, N. Y.; Theo - 
dore Packer, Mass. ; Antoinette L. Braoatl N. Y.; Daniel W. 
Vaughn, R, 1.; aon Longfellow, N. Y.; ; WilliamS"Balch, 
INST Yas Jains Mott, Penn.; Lucretia Mott, Penn. ; : Paulina 
Wright Davis, R. I; . Francis. Jackson, Mass. ; . Sidney Pierce, 
Penn.; E. H. Chapt N. Y.; Lucy Stone, Mase; Samuel J. 
May, N. Y.; Oliver Johnson, N. Y.; Mary A. W. Johnson, 
IN iis William A. White, pe C,H. A. Dall, Canada 
West ; Caroline W. Healy Dall, C. W.; William Lioyd Garri- 
son, uate ; Harriet K. Hunt, ee: ; William H. Channing, 
N. Y; R. T. Trall, N. Y.; Sumner Stebbins, Penn.; Thomas 
Chesidben’ Mich. ; Thomas Garrett, Del.; Wendell Phillips, 
Mass. ; Joseph A. Dugdale, Penn. ; Redapd M. Davies, Penn. ; 
and several other active friends of the Tempérance Moye- 
ment. 


Woman’s Ricuts Convention.—A call has been issued for 
a Woman’s Rights Convention, to be held in this city on the 
5th and 6th of September, sane by Lucretia Mott, Wendell 
Phillips, Ann G. Phillips, Paulina W. Davis, Elizabeth C. 
Stanton, Harriet K. Hunt, Anna Q. T. Parsons, Abby May 
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Alcott, A. Bronson Alcott, Rey. A. D. Mayo, Marcus Spring, 
Oliver Johnson, Mary A. W. Johnson, Caroline H. Dall, 
Frances D. Gage, Rev. William H. Channing, Nathaniel 
Barney, Eliza Barney, Anna Gardner, H. M. Darlington, C. I. 
H. Nichols, Sidney Pierce, and other prominent advocates 
of the cause. The Circular, addressed to the friends of 
Woman’s Rights, holds the following language : 


“Our movement has been received with unexpected fa- 
vor. The necessity of some change in the condition of wo- 
men dependent for their support on their own exertions, 
has been universally acknowledged. Even the more radi- 
cal claim to civil rights and to a change in the law of mar- 
riage, which shall give the wife equal control with the hus- 
band over the joint property, has met with far more encour- 
agement than any one could have expected. The press 
threughout the country has been, with hardly an exception, 
respectful and cordial, and from some quarters we have re- 
ceived earnest support. 

It becomes us, in these circumstances, to avail ourselves 
of every opportunity, and use faithfully all means to deepen 
this impression on the public mind, and to raise this general 
good feeling into a decided and earnest wish and resolve to 
aid our enterprise. While the periodical press, the circula+ 
tion of documents, and lectures in different locations are 
doubtless the most reliable and permanent instrumentalities, 
we cannot overlook the great benefits likely to result from 
large Conventions, held in central and populous cities, and 
gathering to their sessions the most active and deeply-inte- 
rested of our friends. Where can we better hold these than 
in New-York, the commercial capital of the country, whose 
press is listened to by the nation? And what time better 
for assembling such a Convention than when the streets of 
that City are crowded with a concourse from every State in 
the Union ?—more especially when the peculiar circumstan- 
ces under which ‘The Whole World’s Temperance Conven- 
tion’ assembled will be likely to call together many of the 
most prominent friends of our movement.’’ 


The Convention is to be held in the Broadway Tabernacle, 
and will doubtless attract a large gathering of good and 
true hearts, and prove an occasion of uncommon interest. 

Tue Crystal PaLace.—Over 1900 packages have already 
been received ; over 1400 more are in the Custom House, 
waiting to be passed ; 700 or 800 more are known to be on 
board of ships already in the harbor ; and a large number, 
of which no accurate estimate, of course, can yet be made, 
are on their way across the sea. Probably not more than 
one-third of the articles intended for the Exhibition have yet 
been introduced into the building ; and yet the following 
statement of the appraised value of the articles imported, 
in the various departments, will give a general idea of their 
aggregate value : 





English Department, - - - - - $204,925 
Italian Department, - - - : - 76,635 
French Department, - - - - - 111,400 
Holland Department, — - - = - - 158,004 
German Department, - - - : - 34,490 
Belgian Department,  - : - - - 11,700 
Hamburg Department, - — - - “yr 20,000 

Total, ie - : - $618,154 


Tur IMMIGRATION to this city from foreign countries, in the 
month of July, amounted to 25,208, of which 14,556 came 
from Ireland, 6,851 from Germany, 1,874 from France, and 
the balance from different countries. 

Morrauity Iv New Yor«.—The mortality in New York is 
astonishing. It is greater annually than that of London, 
with four times its population. Yet New York is favorably 
located for health, having a fresh sea-breeze from the bay 
and rivers on each side of it, and it is as free from epidemics 
as most cities. If the principles of George Combe and other 
teachers of sanitary reform could be beat into the heads of 
our Common Council, New York would be the healthiest city 
on the face of the globe. 

Tar Fair of the American Institute wiil be held as usual 
at Castle Garden during the month of October. The premium 
list is large, and includes $500 to be given to apprentices for 
exhibitions of their work. Last year, no less than 90 gold 
medals, 305 silver medals and silver cups, and plate to the 
volue of $1167 25, with $677 25 in money premiums, and 
174 volumes, were awarded by the managers. 


——— 


Tur Bank capital of New York has increased fully sixty 
per cent. since September, 1849. There has been a still 
greater increase in the amount of deposits, both by indivi- 
duals and on account of banking institutions of other States. 
The loans during the same time have been enlarged from 
fifty millions to more than ninety-three millions of dollars, 
with a corresponding increase in the items of stocks, bonds, 
mortgages, circulation, &c. 





EARTHQUAKES.—A correspondent of the Journal of Com- 
merce States that “the earthquake which destroyed Shiraz, 
Persia, on the 3d of May, in which 15,000 souls perished, 
was nearly simultaneous with the shock at Washington 
City, Wheeling and Lynchburg, Va., and Zanesville, Ohio, 
on the 2d. Shiraz is in the vicinity of salt lakes, as fully 
saturated as the water of the Dead Sea. In 1824, Shiraz 
suffered greatly from a severe earthquake, and had not re- 
covered when a second visitation made it a complete ruin. 
On the 4th of May, there was a severe earthquake in the 
Island of Antigua, and on the 5th a shock was felt at New- 
castle, Pa. The earth has been more agitated by earth- 
quakes within the last eighteen months than at any period 
covered by my records. Within the field of my researches, 
earthquakes have been felt on at least fifteen days of each 
of the last eighteen months.’’ 

Wirnovt A Suizitinc.—The Washington Evening Star re- 
lates the following incident : ‘‘ Not long since, the President, 
in an afternoon ride with his estimable wife and a female 
friend, was brought up by the gate upon the Columbia turn- 
pike, on the opposite side of the Potomac. His coachman 
searched his pockets in vain for the requisite shilling. The 
President searched his. But, alas, not a solitary shilling 
had they among them! The toll gatherer, who is at times 
annoyed by the pranks of ‘‘fast”’ folks passing his gate on 
their way to the trotting course, without ‘‘ holding up” to 
pay toll, began to think of closing the bar upon the carriage, 
when the driver informed him that the gentleman inside 
was the President of the United States ; and the gentleman 
inside made it all right by promising to pay the shilling 
when next he should venture to ride on the Virginia side.’’ 

ForEIGN MINISTRRS WITH AMERICAN WivES.—Don Calderon 
de la Barea, the Spanish Minister at Washington, now sum- 
moned as Minister of Foreign Affairs at home, married an 
American lady ; Mr. Bodisco, the Russian Minister, has an 
Ainerican wife, and a family of seven children American 
born ; Monsieur Pageot, a former, and M. Sartiges, the pre- 
sent French Minister at Washington, have both American 
wives. 


DEATH OF AN AMBASSADOR.—Arthur Middleton, of South 
Carolina, well known to Americans abroad for his amenity 
and accomplishments, died at Naples on the 9th of June. 
He was married to the Countess Benivoglio, of Rome, and 
left her and two children to deplore his loss. He was a 
grandson to the signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
celebrated during the Revolution for the immense sums he 
gave to the cause. 





FOREIGN. 


AUSTRIAN QUTRAGE AT SMyRNA.—The proceedings of the 
Austrian Consul at Smyrna, M. Veckbecker, in relation to 
one of the Hungarian refugees, claiming the protection of 
the American flag, have been the occasion of great excite- 
ment. The following statement embodies the principal facts: 
It appears that Martin Kossta, one of the exiles who ac- 
companied Kossuth to America, had lately returned to 
Smyrna, where he had been sojourning only a few days, 
On the evening of the 22d of June this man was seated in a 
cafe, close to the water-side, quietly smoking his narguileh, 
when just about sunset he found himself surrounded by an 
armed band of ruffians, who immediately laid hold of him. 
By a violent effort he flung two or three of these men into 
the water, and, finding no other means of escape, sprang 
into the sea and swam towards a vessel, closely followed by 
his armed pursuers, who, quickly overtaking him, forced 
him, on pain of instant death, to surrender himself. He was 
then dragged into a boat, severely handled, and taken on 
board an Austrian brig-of-war (the Hussar), lying in the 
port, where he was heavily ironed. It was observed that 
about six of his captors remained on board the Austrian 
brig ; the rest returned on shore. On the following morning 
the affair became generally known, and the American Con- 
sul waited on the Consul of Austria, saying that he under- 
stood that a native of Hungary, who had become an Ameri- 
can citizen, had been taken by force on board the Austrian 
man-of-war, and he wished to see the man, and to ask for 
explanations. The Austrian Consul denied all knowledge of 
the fact. The American Consul then proceeded to the Aus- 
trian man-of-war and requested an interview with the pris- 
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oner, which was refused; meantime the vessel was pre- 
paring todepart. Just at that moment an American corvette, 
commanded by Captain Ingraham, sailed into the harbor. 
The Consul lost no time in acquainting the captain with the 
affair, when they both proceeded to the Austrian Consul and 
demanded an interview with the prisoner. The captain of 
the brig was present at the time, and he hastened on board, 
followed shortly after by the American captain and Consul. 
The prisoner was brought on deck in irons. He was asked, 
“Are you an American?’ He answered, ‘‘No;I am a 
Hungarian.”” ‘‘Have you an American passport?”? No; 
Iam a Hungarian, and I will diea Hungarian.”? The Amer- 
icans then left the vessel. Sceing, after a while, however, 
that the Austrians were preparing lo depart, the American 
captain sent word to say that, ‘‘as they had on board a 
prisoner, carried off by force from a foreign independent ter- 
ritory, who had sworn allegiance to the government of the 
United States, he should feel it his duty to insist upon the 
brig remaining under his guns until he received instructions 
from Constantinople, and that if any attempt was made to 
depart he would at once fire into the brig.’? While this was 
passing between Austria and America in the harbor, an im- 
mense excitement was created on shore. All European 
merchants went in a body to Ali Pasha, the governor, and 
implored him to assert his rights and resent the violation of 
the Ottoman territory. The Pasha, in a great fright, promised 
to write to Constantinople for instructions, The merchants 
then repaired to the Casino, which is the great reading 
room, ball-room, and club, and they there passed the reso- 
lution of erasing the name of every Austrian from the list of 
members. But the eventful day was doomed to end in a 
still more tragic scene. Towards evening, in the midst of 
this state of public excitement, three Austrian officers had 
the hardihood to go on shore and sit smoking in the cafe. 
They had not been long there before they were surrounded 
and set upon by about fifteen armed refugees, chiefly Ital- 
ians. The struggle was short ; one fell wounded by a pistol 
shot, the other was stabbed, and jumped into the water, 
where he sunk, and a third effected his escape in the confu- 
sion. On the following morning the body of the unfortunate 
and inoffensive young officer, Baron Adeberg, a young man 
of eighteen, was found, and on the same day buried. When 
the news of this event reached Constantinople, the Austrian 
Internuncio, Baron de Bruck, demanded satisfaction for the 
outrage on the Austrian officers, threatening to break off the 
relations between Austria and Turkey if it were not given 
in twenty-four hours. The result has been that the Porte 
has deposed Ali Pasha, the governor of Smyrna, and sent a 
special commissioner, Kabouli Effendi, to inquire into the 
cause of the disturbances. The Hungarian, Kossta, has pro- 
visionally been handed over to the French Consul at Smyrna 
CoNSPIRACY AGAINST THE LiFe or Louis Naporron.—A conspi- 
racy aganist the Emperor’s life has recently been detected at 
Paris, showing the uncertain position of the Imperial throne. 
As the Emperor and Empress were on their way to the Hip- 
podrome, a plot was laid for intercepting the cortege. One 
of the horses in the carriage preceding that of the Emperor 
was to have been stabbed, and in the confusion that was ex- 
pected to follow, a more decisive blow was to have been 
struck. This plot miscarried at the very moment of its exe- 
cution, for on the occurrence of the stoppage in front, the 
Imperia! carriage was driven rapidly on, and the Emperor 
escaped molestation. Many persens supposed to be impli- 
cated in this conspiracy were arrested, and are said to have 
been secretly sent out of the country. It was on account of 
having failed to unravel this plot that M. de Maupas was re- 
moved from the Ministry of Police, and his office abolished. 


KossuTH AND Mazzini.—The Glasgow Post of a late date 
says: ‘‘ We read in the Assemblee Nationale: ‘Kossuth and 
Mazzini left London a fortnight since, and no one knows 
where they now are.’ The London journals make no men- 
tion of their departure.’? Kossuth, in the last address he 
delivered in Faneuil Hall, stated in substance that Turkey 
was making such rapid progress in adopting the military 
tactics of the West, that Russia would not allow her to re- 
main long at peace, because eight or ten years’ peace 
would enable her to become so well organized as not to be 
easily subjugated. War, therefore, he contended, must oc- 
cur, or, what was very improbable, Russia change her 
policy. In the event of such a war, he said, Hungary 
would not be idle ; and it is probable that he has now gone 
to Turkey, ready to enter Hungary and call his countrymen 
to arms, the first favorable opportunity. Mazzini is proba- 
bly in his beloved Italy, once more to try the fortune of war. 
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Reuiews, 


Detta’s Doctors; or, A Glance Bebind the Scenes. 
CreaMeR. New York: Fowlers and Wells. 
Paper 65 cents ; Muslin 87 cents. 
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By HannaHw GARDNER 
1853. Price, pre-paid, by mail, 


This unique book has been for some time before the public, and has found numer- 
ous readers and admirers, but we venture to say that it is far from having reached 
the height of its popularity. It is a book for the times. It is such a book as could 
not have been written twenty, or even ten years ago, and such a book as would not 
have been read had it been written. It comes now when the times are ripening 
for such thoughts as it brings, and it will be appreciated. 

Delia’s Doctors is not, in the common acceptation, a novel. 


“Tt has a plan, 
But no plot. Life has none!” 


It is a story of our times, deals, in a free and earnest spirit, with things as they 
are, and indicates the better things of the Future. Phrenology, Hydropathy, Mes- 
merism, Social Customs, Woman’s Rights, and so forth, are freely canvassed, while 
the charm of the story is never broken. The writer never loses sight of her main 
purpose, which lies beyond the story, but we are led on, from point to point so 
pleasantly, that we are not made disagreeably conscious of a lesson in physical 
or social science, though we profit by it all the same. We make an extract from a 
chapter headed ‘‘ Homeopathy,” regretting that it must be so brief : 


After conveying the condemned plants from the dining-room to the garden, 
James, who had not been very deeply interested in the discussion of homceopathy, 
strolled leisurely through the grounds in quest of amusement. Passing into the 
street, he espied a loose paper fluttering upon the door-step. He soon perceived 
that it was covered with characters, which, to him, were asinscrutable as the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries to the uninitiated. So attractive, however, were the curiously-ar- 
ranged dots, straight lines, and curves, that he carried the paper into the house, ear- 
nestly soliciting an explanation. 

‘““ Why, Jamie,” said Charles, ‘‘ this must be a specimen of some system of ste- 
nography. But it isnot Holdsworth’s,and I am unacquainted with any other.” 

“Tt is phonography,”’ asserted Adelaide, ‘‘ the best system ever invented. The 
adept can write as rapidly as the speaker can pronounce.” 

“That writing, then,’’ observed Mr. Thornton, ‘‘ may contain notes of a sermon 
or lecture.” 

‘Or it may be a theme,” suggested Ella. 

All inspected the paper before Adelaide began the translation. 

“Tt may be a conspiracy against the government,” said Mr. Thornton. 

«Equal to that of Catiline,” subjoined Adelaide. 

‘<Tt has a very wicked look,” said Mrs. Thornton, almost dropping the paper 
from her hands. 

“« Allay your fears,’ said Adelaide, gayly, as she glanced at the paper; ‘‘I see 
nothing of dangerous import. It is apparently a sketch of character, intended for 
full delineation at the writer’s leisure. No title is given.” 
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“< Size of the head, full. Temperament, a combination of the Nervous and the Lymphatic. 
The latter predominant. The former developed by circumstances. Much revealed by the 
organs of the head, more than by her answers. Perceptive Faculties better developed than 
the Reflective. Appearance of the head singular, from the unusual prominence of some 
organs, and the defective size of others. Combativeness wanting, hardly force enough to 
resist either disease or danger. Alimentiveness excessive for a young lady. Firmness, mi- 
nus. Hope, ditto. Individuality, very prominent. Form, so prominent that the distance 
between the eyes is quite startling. A striking, but not a good head. Figure, too slender 
for health or beauty. No definite disease, but a general want of tone to the system. Pulse, 
weak ; complexion, inclining to sallow ; manner of speaking, languid ; expression of coun- 
tenanee, listless. Needs some incitement to mental and bodily action, rather than any course 
of wedicine. So feeble, however, has the frame been rendered by bad habits, that some 
medicine is needed. Tendency to incipient disease must also be counteracted by the ap- 
plication of remedies. Tedious case in perspective. Delia Thornton, nineteen years, three 
months.”’ 

The Thorntons had listened with close attention. Notes of a phrenological lec- 
ture—abstract of a medical student’s lesson—were among the first impressions. But 
as the reading approached its termination, they suddenly started, exchanged 
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glances one with another, and when Adelaide, after a momentary hesitation, read 

Delia’s name and age, no one was surprised. 

“The impudent man!” exclaimed Mrs. Thornton. 

““Was that what Dr. Liston was writing?” asked Mr. Thornton. 

“*That must have been one of the papers,’ sobbed Delia. ‘‘ He apparently 
made two accounts. After recording the answers which I gave him, he wrote in 
silence for some minutes. I noticed that the leaf was detached. It must have 
dropped from the book.” 

‘Is Phrenology connected with homceopathy ?”’ inquired Charles. 

“No,”’ replied Adelaide ; ‘‘ but, being acquainted with Phrenology, Dr. Liston 
wisely applies it to his profession. By learning the mental organization of his 
patients, he can form a very good estimate of the class of diseases to which they 
are most liable.” 

“Delia,” cried Ella, ‘‘ do remove your handkerchief from your face, that we may 
see whether your eyes are really so far apart.” 

“A striking, but not a good head,”’ cited Mr. Thornton, with anxiety. 

“Figure too slender for health or beauty,’’ repeated Mrs. Thornton, in wrathful 
accents. ‘If Dr. Liston was not a dunce, he would know that a slender figure is 
considered beantiful.”’ : 

“That idea is now exploded, madam,’’ answered Charles. 

“The Venus de Medicis is represented with a Jarge waist,” observed Adelaide. 

“ Tedious case in perspective,’ muttered Mr. Thornton. 

Meanwhile Delia’s appearance was indicative of extreme distress. Her affliction 
probably resembled that of English girls when excluded from Almack’s. 

“ Delia,’’ expostulated her father, ‘ that whole account is contemptible. I would 
not give it a moment’s thought.” 

‘“« Besides, Delia,’’ added Charles, ‘‘ people differ in their taste. Some would call 
you beautiful, especially if your countenance were irradiated by health and viva- 
city.” ; 

“J will not have him for my physician,” declared Delia. 

Tae New Itiusrratep Hyproparuic Encycrorepia.—A complete system of 
Hydropathy and Hygiene. An illustrated work, with over 300 engray- 
ings, embracing Outlines of Anatomy; Physiology of the Human Body; 

' Hygienic Agencies, and the Preservation of Health; Dietetics and Hydro- 
pathic Cookery ; Theory and Practice of Water-Treatment; Special Patho- 
logy and Hydro-Therapeutics, including the nature, causes, symptoms, and 
treatment of well-known diseases; Application to Surgical Diseases; Ap- 
plication of Hydropathy to Midwifery and the Nursery. In two handy 
volumes of nearly one thousand pages, with a complete index. By R. T. 
Trait, M.D, Published by Fowxers anp WELLS, 131 Nassau st., New York. 


Price, for the complete work, postage prepaid by mail, only $3 00. 


In the general plan and arrangement of the work, the wants and neces- 
sities of the people have been steadily kept in view. Whilst almost every 
topic of interest in the departments of Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, 
Hygiene, and Therapeutics, is briefly presented, those of practical utility are 
always put prominently forward. The prevailing errors, conceits, and whims 
of the day and age are exposed and refuted; the theories and hypotheses 
upon which the popular drug-practice is predicated are controverted, and 
the why and wherefore of their fallacy clearly demonstrated. 

The following isa brief analysis of its contents: 

History or Mepicine; History of Bathing; History of Medicated Baths, 

Anatomy, illustrated by one hundred and twenty engravings. 

PHYSIOLOGY, ILLUSTRATED, comprising the subjects of the Different Strue- 
tures, and their Vital Properties; Rationale of Muscular Action; the Ner- 
vous Influence; Philosophy of Mind; Mesmeric Phenomena; the Special 
Senses; the Functions of Digestion, Circulation, Respiration, Absorption, 
Nutrition, Secretion, Excretion, Calorification, Temperaments, Races, and 
Theory of Population, 

Hyeieng, embracing all the relations of Air, Light, Drink, Food, Tempe- 
rature, Exercise, Sleep, Clothing, Bathing, the Execretions, and the Passions, 
to the Growth and Development of Body and Mind, the Preservation of 
Health, and the Attainment of Longevity. F 

Dietetics, comprising the Bible, Anatomical, Physiological, Chemical, 
and Experimental Evidences concerning the Natural Dietetic Character of 
Man. 

Hypropatuic Cookery, with Special Directions for the Preparation of Food. 

Dierartigs, containing the Therapeutic Distinctions of Diet for invalids. 

Puitosopuy oF Water-Ours, with illustrated explanations of all the Water- 
Cure appliances, a philosophical exposition of the Modus Operandi of Water- 
Treatment, and the true Rationale of Drug-Treatment. 

The Nature, Symptoms, and Treatment of all known Diseases, in which 
the theories of the Allopathic schools are examined, their absurdity and the 
ill-success of drug-practice exposed, and the proper Hy dro-therapeutie Medi- 
cation recommended and specified. 

Tur Treatment oF Sureicat Disxaszs, ILLusTRATED, and directions for the 
minor operations. 

Tor Manacement or Lyine-1n-Women, and the Treatment of Children in 
the Nursery, &e., &e, 
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The work is intended to be a plain, intelligible, 
and sufficient guide for Domestic Practice, or 
Home Treatment, in all ordinary diseases. 

The two volumes contain between nine hundred 
and fifty and one thousand pages of closely con- 
densed matter, illustrated by above three hundred 
engravings, and embracing the whole range of 
subjects connected with the philosophy of life, the 
preservation of health, and the treatment of dis- 


eases. 
A new edition of this great work has recently 
been printed. 


Chit-Chat. 


Tue GREAT Exnrpiti0n.—The New York Exhibition of the 
Industry of All Nations is now, without doubt, the most 
powerful centre of attraction on the continent. There is no- 
thing which will more richly repay the trouble and expense 
of a visit. The Crystal Palace itself, saying nothing of all 
the wonders of Art and Industry eollected within its walls, 
and leaving out of the account its serio-comic surroundings 
of ‘‘ Saloons’’—alias rum-shops, sixpenny shows, edc., is, in 
our estimation, by far the finest and most interesting building 
in America! It is both an achievement and a prophecy. 
Emerson says of the old Greeks : 

‘They builded belter than they knew,”? 

So probably have those at whose command the Palace of 
Labor has risen before our eyes, in all its symmetry—a 
fairy vision of grace and beauty, They have not understood 
its high significance. It is not necessary that they should, 
They are instruments in the hands of Him who guides the 
destinies of Humanity, and serve, blindly perhaps, but effi- 
ciently, the great ends of Progress. 

The Crystal Palace is a legitimate creation of the times. 
It is planned on no ancient model. Greece and Rome had 
nothing like it, and could have nothing. Its iron frame is 
instinct with the quick, earnest life of to-day. It is properly 
the People’s Palace—the Palace of Labor, and the policy of 
its directors, unwise and unpopular asit is, in some respects, 
cannot wholly divert it from its true intent. It will aid in 
the great work of human emancipation, and hasten the ad- 
vent of true freedom, fraternal co-operation and universai 
harmony. Shrewd, clear-headed ‘‘ men of the people’’ will 
see that if a ‘‘ Unitary Palace” for the Exhibition of Indus- 
try, is practicable, a ‘‘ Unitary Palace’’ for the prosecution 
of Industry, may be ventured upon. Another step wil! lead 
to the Unitary Dwelling, and thence to the higher life of a 
true co-operative Christian Society, 

The Exhibition itself presents too broad a field for us to 
enter, We may at some future time give an article or two 
on some particular department, but for a general account 
We must refer our readers to other publications, particularly 
to the Illustrated Weelly Record, and the “Official Descrip- 
tive Annotated Catalogue,” published by G, P. Putnam & 
Co., 10 Park Place, New York. 

The Exhibition at the time of writing this (August 6th,) is 
far from being in a state of completeness. It will hardly be 
in its full glory before the first of September, and those who 
can conveniently do so, had better defer their visits for a 
few weeks. September and October will, we think, be the 
best months in which to visit it. Our city is, and will be 
during the fall, thronged with strangers from all parts of 
the world, but there is still room for a few more. 




















HorTeEis FoR THE PropLe.—We have in New York a vast 
number of hotels of ail grades, from the Metropolitan down 
to the meanest rum-shop which is dignified by the name of 
tavern, but we have no grand hotel for the PEopLe—for in- 
dividuals and families of limited means. We need such. 
Society tends towards Association. Men are beginning to 
see some of the advantages of unitary arrangements, and the 
direction of the social movement at present is towards “‘ ho- 
telling.’? The rich can easily yield to this tendency. The 
Metropolitan, the St. Nicholas, the Astor House, the Irving 
House, and others, meet their wants {but the poorer classes, 
who need the relief from the cares of housekeeping, access 
to libraries, reading-rooms, public parlors and saloons, &c., 
much more than the rich, (who have these things in their 
own houses,) have no means to satisfy their needs, in this 
respect. The prices of board and room-rent at a good hotel 
are entirely above their means. ‘‘ But the world does move,”’ 
and there’s a good time coming. We are, we trust, to have 
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a Hore, ror THE Prorre, and if we have one we shall have 
many, in due time. See the following from the Tribune: 

We have often urged upon capitalists the expediency of 
building vast hotels 10 be divided into suites of apartments 
for families, affording, as could easily be done, every com- 
fort and conyenience, at a rent more reasonable than the 
present enormous charge for houses in the better parts of 
the City. Weare happy to believe that this idea is about to 
be carried into effect. 

We have been allowed to examine the plans of a new edi- 
fice which Mr. JAMEs M. SanpERson designs to erect on the 
Fifth-av., somewhere between Thirtieth and Fortieth-sts. 
lis height will be eight stories, and its dimensions on the 
ground 200 feet square, with a court-yard in the centre, en- 
tered by a porte cochere. The exterior will be of iron with 
inner walls and partition walls of brick ; it will be thorough- 
ly fire-proof in every part ; furnished with safe and commo- 
dious apparatus to transport the occupants from the ground 
to the elghih or to any intermediate story ; replete with gas, 
baths, water-closets, ventilators,, and every modern conve- 
nience, arranged in suits of apartments of different extent, 
to be rented turnished or unfurnished as may be desired, at 
rates varying from $300 to $1,000 a year ; with a restau- 
rant from which meals will be served to order at reason- 
able prices to those who prefer to take them in their own 
rooms ; with splendid promenades on the lofty roof or ina 
garden 50 feet by 200 below ; with gynmasiums and ten- 
pin alleys for ladies and gentlemen, and a conservatory of 
flowers, reading-roomis, ball-room, conversation-rooms, and 
every other convenient appendage to so large an establish- 
ment. Here it is estimated that a family of moderate in- 
come may live in a degree of elegance and comfort unat- 
tainable in separate houses or in ordinary hotels except by 
an exorbitant and impossible expenditure. The whole num- 
ber of persons whom the house will accommodate we sup- 
pose will be about a thousand. 

The establishment will be erected by a joint stock compa- 
ny, incorporated under a general law recently passed ; its cost 
will be $400,000, of which $125,000 will be required to buy 
the land. We congratulate Mr. Sanderson on the admirable 
features of his design: It will complete the innovation al- 
ready introduced in American domestic practice of living in 
hotels, combining as it does with what is convenient and 
elegant in that mode of lite a degree of privacy, independ- 
ence and economy hitherto unknown to it. We have nota 
doubt that it will prove an excellent speculation and find 
numerous imitators. 


The next step should be to erect in the country, but within 
accessible distance of the city, buildings as extensive as the 
one proposed by Mr. Sanderson, though on a somewhat dif- 
ferent plan, with large gardens and orchards attached. But 
on this point we shall have more to say at another lime. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE FarR.—The following is the programme 
for the Fair of the American Institute in October next : 

Oct. Ist, 3d, 4th, 5th, Castle Garden, New York, will be 
open for the reception of Goods and Specimens. 

Oct. 6th, Castle Garden will be open for the admission of 
visitors, from 9 A.M. until 10 P.M., and continue the same 
each day (Sundays excepted) until the close, [probably for 
twenty days. ] 

Oct. 19th, Testing of Ploughs, near Frye’s Hotel, Flatbush, 
on the plank road to Coney Island, at 11 o’clock, a.m. 

Oct. 11th, Ploughing and Spading Matches, same place, 11 
o’clock, A.M. 

Oct. 18th, Special Exhibitien of Roses and Cut Flowers, at 
12 e’clock, M. 

Oct. 19th, 20th, and 21st, Cattle Show at Hamilton Square. 

Oct. 20th, Anniversary Address, by the Hon. Wm. H. Se- 
ward, at Metropolitan Hall, at 7 P M. 





An Examrpte.—[The following practical example of self- 
education—of the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, is 
worth more than a whole volume of theorising. We give it 
in the writer’s simple, straightforward style. ] 

Messrs. Epirors :—I am inclined to say something to those 
who say that they are too poor to pay for anything to read. 
Ihave learned that where there is a will there is a way. 
Last fall to get Trall’s Encyclopedia, I worked with a two- 
horse wagon for one dollar aday. Before I was blessed 
with this means of earning something, I used to take my 
maul and wedge and maul rails, to get money to buy books. 
I repeat, where there is a will there is a way 

But some say they cannot read understandingly, Look at 
my case: 

When I was married I could neither read nor write. 
(This don’t speak well for my parents, of course, but let 
that pass.) To be married and so entirely ignorant was a 
horrible thought. I was settled on a lease in the woods, and 
so poor thatI could not pay a demand of fifteen dollars. 
Well, I determined to become a good reader, and went to 
scheol—I and my eldest son together ! in the winter of 1844, 
At this school I first saw the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, Since 
that time I have had the privilege of reading over nine thou- 
sand pages of Fowlers and Wells’ publications, for which I 
feel very grateful to them andthankful toGod, 8, W. 8. 

McMinn Co., Tenn. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN JERSEYVILLE, Jersey County, ILLINoIs.—A 
Phrenological Society has been formed at this place, and by 
order of Dr. E. A. Darcy, we have recently shipped a Cast- 
Nit of SPECIMENS, consisting of casts, from the heads, skuils 
and faces of some forty of the most remarkable persons, 
selected from our extensive museum. 

Dr. Darcy is a true pioneer. He was an early settler, and 
‘*turned the first furrow”? in this rich, flourishing, and now 
comparatively populous county. And now, having lived, 
labored, and enjoyed more years than an ordinary life-time,, 
he is vigorous, active, and among the first to move in the 
establishment of a Phrenological Society in his adopted coun- 
ty. May success crown the efforts of this useful, interesting, 
and noble enterprise. We hope fora favorable report of the 
proceedings of the JERSEYVILLE PHRENOLOGICAL Socirry. 





Amos Pittspury.—A Phrenologieal character and a Bio- 
graphical sketch of this gentleman, now Superintendent of 
the Albany County Penitentiary, was prepared for this num- 
ber, but the recent death of i r. Caldwell, in connection with 
the high position which he held, not only as a physician and 
a man of letters, but as a Phrenelogist, seemed to call for a 
notice of him at our hands, and we have given him the 
place we had assigned to Mr. Pillsbury. We shall probably 
insert the sketch of Mr. Pillsbury in our next. 


ScHoot or THE Hypropataic aNd HyGrenic Institute, No. 
15 Laicut-St.—In consequence of more extensive arrange- 
ments being necessary than were at first contemplated, the 
Physiological and Medical School, under the general man- 
agement of Dr. Trall, will not commence until Nov. Ist. We 
learn that numereus applications have already been re- 
ceived for scholarships, and that among the Professors will 
be G. H. Taylor, Dr, Shew, Dr. Trall, and Miss H. 8. 
Cogswell, all of whom ase well known to the public as ex- 
perienced teachers. The regular terms will commence 
November 1st, February Ist, and July 1st, of each year. We 
have every confidence that this enterprise will be well sus- 
tained by the public, and that it will prove a model health 
reform and educational school. 





HYDROPATHIC QUARTERLY REvIEw.—The publication of the 
first number of this work has been postponed, (on account 
of the impossibility of getting the requisite engravings ready 
in time for September) till the first of October. No pains or 
expense will be spared to make it all that the friends of Me- 
dical Reform can desire. 


PHRENOLOGY IN CANADA.—It gives us pleasure to announce 
the formation of a PuRENOLOGICAL Society in ToroNnTO, CAN- 
ADA West. A collection of duplicate cabinet specimens 
have been recently shipped from our own New York muse- 
um. We hope ata future time to be abie to publish the 
constitution, bye-laws, and a list of the officers, of this new 
Society. 

May success attend the good efforts of these our friends 
and co-workers ‘‘ over the Lake.’’ 


Literary Mutices, 


PorMs. By ALEXANDER SMITH. 
Fields. 1853. 


The true poet is alsoa prophet. Wringing from the future 
its secrets, he brings to man the Gospel of the ‘Good Time 
Coming.’? His advent upon the earth marks an era in its 
progress, and should be hailed with acclamations, wherever 
the sound of his lyre is heard. But too often we fail to re- 
cognize the inspired one, and reserve for the cold marble of 
his tomb, the chaplet which should have crowned a warm 
and throbbing brow. If the author of the volume named 
at the head of this article is a true poet, he seems likely to 
prove an exception to this rule. The bay-crown is already 
woven for his head, and all hail him as a true child of song. 

Alexander Smith is a very young man, and the volume be- 
fore us is his maiden effort. It seems to us less valuable 
for what it actually unfolds, than for the promise it gives for 
the future. It contains many crudities and extravagances, 
but, at the same time, furnishes unmistakable evidences of 
genius and power. 

The principal poem, ‘‘ A Life Drama,”’ is sadly wanting in 
unity, and shows a lack of constructive skill, but contains, 
strewn through il, thick as flowers in June, passages of the 
rarest beauty. In variety and richness of imagery, Mr. 
Smith has few equals. And there is a vigor, a freshness, an 
intense and fiery-hearted earnestness—an out-pouring of 
soul, which betokens one who feels as well as thinks—a fine 
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organization and a clear, quick intellect, which looks down 
deep into the heart of things, seeing the spirit, as well as the 
outward form. As a whole we do not altogether like the 
‘‘Drama,’? but some of its parts are among the finest things 
we have everread. The shorter poems are also,very fine. 

We have no room for extended remarks or quotations, but, 
commending the volume to all lovers of true poetry, we close 
with a single brief extract : 

THE POET’S MISSION. 
d A poet must ere long arise, 

And with a regal song sun-crown this age, 

As a saint’s head is with a halo crown’d :— 

One, who shall hallow Poetry to God 

And to its own high use, for Poetry is 

The grandest chariot wherein king-thoughts ride ;— 

One who shall fervent grasp the sword of song 

As a stern swordsman grasps his keenest blade, 

To find the quickest passage to the heart,— 

A mighty Poet, whom this age shall choose 

To be its spokesman to all coming times. 

In the ripe full-blown season of his soul, 

He shall go forward in his spirit’s strength, 

And grapple with the questions of all time, 

And wring from them their meanings. As King Saul 

Called up the buried prophet from his grave 

To speak his doom, so shall this Poet-king 

Call up the dead Past from its awful grave 

To tell him of our future. As the air 

Doth sphere the world, so shall his heart of love— 

Loving mankind, not peoples. As the lake 

Reflects the flower, tree, rock, and bending heaven, 

Shall he reflect our great humanity ; 

And as the young Spring breathes with living breath 

On a dead branch till it sprouts fragrantly 

Green leaves and sunny flowers, shall he breathe life 

Through every theme he touch, making all Beauty, 

Taz PurenoLocicaL ALMANAC, for 1854, contains, besides 
the usual calendar pages, a variety of useful and interesting 
matter in relation to Phrenology, and its utility to mankind. 
It is interspersed with likenesses of distinguished individu- 
als, showing a concomitance between their phrenological 
developments and their true character. Published by Fow- 
lers and Wells, 131 Nassau-street, New-York—price only six 
cents a copy.— Westfield News Letter. 

HERI; or, The Web and Woof of Life. By W. G. Cam- 

BRIDGE. Boston: Abel Tompkins and B. B. Mussey & Co. 

1853. 


This is an autobiographical romance, and smacks of the 
real, in spirit if not m the letter, quite as much as of the 
ideal. The author says in his preface : 

Some may inguire if the things here narrated are true, 
and the characters real. Such questions are frequently ad- 
dressed to an author ; but it is doubtful whether they should 
be, for his book may contain much truth beneath a ‘‘ thin 
veil of fiction,’? and yet he may not choose to say so. 
Whether the personages in my book are fictitious or other- 
wise, they seem real tome. So long have I been on famil- 
iar terms with them, that it is difficult to persuade myself 
that they are only the shadowy creations of the mind. 


The book has plenty of faults, as a work of art, and seems 
to us to be far from true to nature in some of its scenes and 
characters, but it contains many passages of true pathos 
and unmistakable power. There is a sort of Dickens-like 
flavor in some of the scenes which touches the heart at 
once, however miuch the head may criticise. The style in 
which it is got up does credit to its enterprising publishers. 





THE (GLASGOW) PRACTICAL MECHANIC’S JOURNAL is republished 
by Stringer and Townsend, 222. Broadway, at $3.00 per 
year. 

The well-known reputation of this greatest of the mechan- 
ical and scientific Magazines, almost obviates the necessity 
of any description of its merits. It has long enjoyed the 
proud distinction of being the leading periodical of its kind 
in the world. The work is copiously embellished with de- 
signs, illustrative of the most recent discoveries in Science 
and Mechanics. Each number contains, in addition, from 
one to three large magnificent full sheet illustrations, on 
copper, explanative of its current text. 


Tae PracricaAL DRAUGHTSMAN’s Book OF INDUSTRIAL DxsiGn, 
and Machinist’s and Engineer’s Drawing Companion. New 
York: Stringer and Townsend. 18538. 

This work is a translation from the French of MM. Ar- 
mergand and Amouroux, re-written and arranged with ad- 
ditional notes, by William Johnson, Assoc. Inst. C. E., and 








editor of the “ Practical Mechanic’s Journal,’ and is proba- 

bly the best work of the kind for mechanics, artists, and 

engineers, ever published in this country, It is issued as a 

serial, to be completed in twelve monthly parts, at 87 cents 

per number. The volume when completed will contain not 
less than one hundred pages of fine plate engravings, and 
two hundred pages of letter-press. Address Stringer and 

Townsend, 222 Broadway, New York. 

MrneEr’s DomEsTIC PouttRy Book: A Treatise on the History, 
Breeding, and General Management of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Fowls.. By T. B. Mryzr, Author of the ‘‘ American 
Bee-Keeper’s.Manual,’’ and Editor of the ‘‘ Northern Far- 
mer.’’? Rochester: Geo. W. Fisher. 1853, 

This, we believe, is the best and most complete work on 
the subject ever published. Embracing all the late importa- 
tions of Fowls, and being descriptions by the best Fowl Fan- 
ciers in the United States, of all the most valuable breeds, 
with the author’s extensive experience as a breeder, to- 
gether with selected matter of interest. 

Every farmer and fowl breeder should have a copy. Itis 
illustrated by numerous portraits from life. 

RUDIMENTS OF PuBLIC SPEAKING AND DEBATE ; or Hints on the 
Application of Logic. By G. J. Horyoaxe, Author of 
“Mathematics no Mystery,’’ ‘‘ Logic and Facts,’ ete, 
New York: McElrath & Baker. 1853. 

The art of public speaking is an all-important one in a 
country like ours, in which freedom of speech exists, and 
the great masses of the people are so easily reached and 
influenced by the orator. This is a popular work, and is 
intended to afford facilities for the acquisition of the princi- 
ples and rules of the oratorical art by all classes of people. 
It seems to us singularly well adapted to its purpose. 


General Mutires, 


LIST OF PHRENOLOGICAL SPECIMENS 


FOR THE USE OF SOCIETIES, OR FOR PRIVATE CAB- 
INETS. z 

[THESE specimens were cast from living heads, and from 
skulls. They afford an excellent contrast, showing the or- 
gans of the brain, both large and small. Lecturers may 
here obtain a collection which affords the necessary means 
of illustration and comparison. This select cabinet is com- 
posed of the following :] 

1. Joun Quincy ApAmMs—Firmness, Conscientiousness, Self- 
Esteem, Approbativeness, Acquisitiveness, Individuality, 
Eventuality, Locality, all large. 

2, Aaron BurR—Amativeness, Firmness, Self-Esteem, In- 
dividuality, Eventuality, Form, Size, Locality, Combative- 
ness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Benevolence, all large, 
or very large ; Cautiousness moderate, and Conscientious- 
ness small. 











8. GEORGE ComBE, Esq., author of Phrenological works— 
His organs are, nearly all of them, well developed. Con- 
structiveness being moderate, and Calculation small. 


4, Exmau Burrirr—Individuality, Eventuality, Form, Size, 
Locality, Order, Calculation, Firmness, large, or very large. 
All the moral organs strong, while the selfish or animal or- 
gans are comparatively weak« 

5. Cou. Tuomas H. Benron—Vital and motive temperament 
—Firmness, Self-Esteem, Approbativeness, Individuality, 
Eventuality, Adhesiveness, Combativeness; Destructiveness, 
Acquisitiveness, Alimentiveness, Secretiveness, Form, Lo- 
cality, Size, Order, Calculation, Comparison, Language, 
Benevolence, large or very large. Causality, Conscientious- 
ness, Ideality, Mirthfulness, Marvellousness, not sufficiently 
developed to balance the other organs. 


6. SrEPHEN BurRRoUGHS —Vital Temperament — Amative- 
ness, Self-Esteem, Firmness, Mirthfulness, Individuality, Lo- 
cality, very large. Most of the other organs are large, ex- 
cept Conscientiousness, Veneration, Marvellousness. 


7. Brack Hawk—Motive Temperament—Veneration,Firm- 
ness, Self-Esteem, Combativeness, Destructiveness, Secret- 
iveness, Individuality, Form, Size, Locality, Eventuality, 
very large. Comparison and Acquisitiveness, large. Caus- 
ality, Mirthfulness, average. Benevolence, Imitation, Hope, 
and Conscientiousness, moderate. Marvellousness, full. 


8. Henry Cray—Large brain, with Mental and Motive 
Temperaments predominating over the Vital. Perceptive 
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intellect, Benevolence, Self-Esteem, Firmness, Imitation, 
Approbativeness, Hope, Philoprogenitiveness, Adhesiveness, 
Inhabitiveness, Combativeness, Destructiveness, and Cau- 
tiousness, large or very large. Secretiveness, Acquisitive- 
ness, Marvellousness, Constructiveness, moderate. 


9. Rev. Dr. Dopp— Benevolence, Philoprogenitiveness, 
Inhabitiveness, Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, Imitation, 
Locality, Size, Form, Calculation, Constructiveness, large 
or very large. Cautiousness, Conscientiousness, Approba- 
tiveness, Firmness, Self-Esteem, moderate or small, 


10. THomAs Appis Emmerr, “The Irish Orator ’’—Large 
Brain, with a comparatively small body. Language, Self- 
Esteem,Firmness, Benevolence, Veneration, Cautiousness, 
Imitation, Ideality, Sublimity, large or very large, with no 
small organs ; all the rest being well developed. 


11. CLarA Fisuer, Actress—Imitation, Approbativeness, 
Cautiousness, Secretiveness, very Jarge. Most of the other 
organs well developed. 


12. Dr. Francois JoserH GALL, the Discoverer of Phrenol- 
ogy—Large Brain, Vigorous Temperament—Causality, In- 
dividuality, Firmness, Conscientiousness, Cautiousness, Be- 
nevolence, Combativeness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, 
Acquisitiveness, Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, Lan- 
guage, all large or very large. Color, Order, Calculation, 
Marvellousness,. Hope, moderately developed. 


18, Rey. SYLVESTER GRAHAM, M.D., Originator of Graham 
or Bran Bread—Temperament indicating great intensity and 
energy. Combatiyeness, Approbativeness, Philoprogenitive- 
ness, Causality, Order, Locality, very large. Form, Size, 
Weight, Language, Comparison, Ideality, Sublimity, Firm- 
ness, Conscientiousness, Benevolence, large. Self-Esteem, 
Veneration, Marvellousness, Concentrativeness, and Secre- 
tiveness, moderate or small. 


14, Goss, an Englishman—Benevolence, extremely large, 
Reasoning Organs, large. Imitation, Mirthfulness, Amative- 
ness, Philoprogenitiveness, Inhabitiveness, Self-Esteem, 
Firmness, Combativeness, Veneration, average. Destruc- 
tiveness, Alimentiveness, Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, 
Cautiousness, Approbativeness, Conscientiousness, Hope, and 
Marvellousness, moderate or small. 


15. GorrrRieD, German Murderess—Destructiveness very 
large. Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, Approbativeness, 
Firmness, Philoprogenitiveness, Amativeness, Cautiousness, 
large. Benevolenee, Self-Esteem, Adhesiveness, Concentra- 
tiveness, moderate. 


16. Mrs, H.—Deranged Brain, Conscientiousness, very 
large. Approbativeness, Marvellousness, large. Self-Es- 
teem, Tirmness, very small. 


17, HARRAWAUKAY, a New Zealand Cannibal—Animal or 
Vital Temperament, very strong. Destructiveness, Firm- 
ness, Combativeness, Amativeness, Acquisitiveness, Secret- 
iveness, Individuality, Size, Locality, very large. Acquisi- 
tiveness, Cautiousness, Self-Esteem, Veneration, Weight, 
Eventuality, large. Causality, Benevolence, Marvellousness , 
Hope, Approbativeness, Conscientiousness, Ideality, small 
or very small. Constructiveness, Mirthfulness, Sublimity, 
Adhesiveness, Philoprogenitiveness, moderate. 


18. JosrpH C. NEAL, the American Boz, author of Charcoal 
Sketches, ete. Brain very large, compared with his body, 
and largely developed in most of its individual organs. 
Mirthfulness, Imitation, Ideality, Sublimity, Benevolence, 
Philoprogenitiveness, Adhesiveness, Casuality, Comparison, 
Agreeableness, Human Nature, Cautiousness, from large to 
very large. Language, Individuality, Locality, Form, Size, 
Combativeness, Veneration, Self-Esteem, Firmness, large. 
His smallest organs are Marvellousness, Amativeness, 
Eventuality, Destructiveness. 


19. Napotnon BonaPaARTE—Very large brain, with remark- 
able power of endurance; a great frontal lobe, and most of 
the organs large or very large. 


20. Sir Waxrer Scort, Bart., Novelist—A peculiarly form- 
ed head, with a massive coronal region—Marvellousness, 
Veneration, Hope, Comparison, Eventuality, Language, Am- 
ativeness, very large. Firmness, Adhesiveness, Acquisitive- 
ness, Secretiveness, and Causality, large. 

21, Vorrarre—Very active, excitable brain and tempera- 
ment. His head was not large. Adhesiveness, Combative- 
ness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Approbativeness, Firm- 
ness, and Language, very large. Amativeness, Inhabitive-. 
ness, Acquisitiveness, Self-Esteem, Veneration, Hope, Ideali- 
ty, Mirthfulness, Imitation, Form, Locality, Order Causality, 
Comparison, lafge. His smallest organ was Conscientious- 
ness. , 
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York—Head and body very large, and well proportioned to 
each other. Firmness, Sublimity, Adhesiveness, Combat- 
iveness, Destructiveness, Alimentiveness, Secretiveness, 
Cautiousness, Approbativeness, Mirthfulness, Language, 
Causality, Agreeableness, and Human Nature, very large ; 
and the other intellectual faculties well developed, none of 
them being small. Self-Esteem, Veneration, Marvellousness, 
deficient. 

23.WATER-BRAIN, or Hydrocephalic-Brain—James Cardinell 
died at Guy’s Hospital, London, at thirty years of age. His 
head measured thirty-three inches in circumference, and 
contained, after death, ten pints of water ; nine pints being 
between the dura-mater and the brain, and one pint in the 
coteral ventricles. The skull enlarged as the amount of 
water under it increased. 

24. Ropert Avip—<Adult idiot, destitute of moral con- 
sciousness, intellect, and instinct ; hence was below the 
animals in knowledge. He showed signs of selfishness, also 
attachment. Alimentiveness, Combativeness, Self-Esteem, 
and Philoprogenitiveness, were his largest organs. 

25. Mancuester Ipror—Individuality, Locality, Firmness, 
Self-Esteem, and Combativeness, are the largest organs ; 
with some of Adhesiveness and Amativeness. 

MASKS. 
26. BruNnELL, Engineer of the tunnel under the River 
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22. Hon. Sinas Wricut, Ex-Governor of the State of New 


Thames, at London, Eng.—Individuality, Form, Size, Weight, 


Order, very large. Color, very small. 


27. GrorGE Bett—Reasoning organs and Language, large. 
Form, Size, Weight, Color, small. 


28. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—Causality, Comparison, Mirthful- 
ness, very large. Order, Form, Size, Weight, Locality, Ac- 
quisitiveness, large. 

29. Haypn—Tune, large—Was a great musician. 

30. JAcoB JERvIS—Imitation, small. 


31. Ann ORMEROD—Tune, very small. With every facility 
possible, and the best of teachers, she was unable to make 
any progress in music. 


CASTS FROM SKULLS. 

82. Kine Rosert Bruce—A large, but very uneven head. 
Firmness, Destructiveness, Combativeness, Individuality, 
Form, Locality, very large. Hope, Conscientiousness, Mar- 
vellousness, and Imitation, small. 


33. Parry Cannon, Murderess—All the Moral organs small. 
The Intellectual, Animal, and Domestic organs, very large. 

84. Carm—An untameable savage, and of the lowest 
order of human beings. 


35. Goop NzGRo, a slave—Selfish organs, small. Moral, 
Social, and Intellectual organs, large. 


36. Tarpy, Pirate—Veneratien, Marvellousness, Hope, 
Conscientiousness, very small. 
large. 

37. Diana WaterRs—Veneration and Cautiousness, very 
large. Marvellousness and Conscientiousness, large. Hope, 
small. 

388. A Cast from the Human Brain, the size of life, show- 
ing the convolutions. 


All the selfish organs, very 


39. A Human Huan, divided, showing the naked Brain on 
one side, and the Skull on the other. 


40. Tur PHRENOLOGICAL Bust—Designed especially for learn- 
ers: Showing the location of all the Organs of the Brain 
fully developed. 

This entire list, numbering rorry of our best phrenological 
specimens, will be furnished at the very low price of TWENTY- 
FIVE DOLLARS. They may be packed, and sent as freight, by 
railroad, ship, or stage, to any place desired, with perfect 
safety. Every school district should possess copies of this 
collection. They can be multiplied to any extent, and fur- 
ther additions may be made, if desired. This amount, $25, 
should be raised by subscription, or contribution, which can 
easily be done, where the reformatory influence of our noble 
science, Phrenology, prevails. It will be more safe to re- 
mit by express, than otherwise. Drafts payable to our order, 
always preferred. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF US.—We get our share of abuse from 
the organs of Old Fogyism, as promulgators of dangerous 
and subversive isms and ologies—(and dangerous are our 
isms and ologies to the absurdities and abuses which these 
conservators of old error strive so vainly to uphold)—but 
we are happy to say that the general voice of the Free Press 
of America is on our side, and thousands of intelligent edi- 
tors are found, who are neither afraid nor ashamed to com- 


mend our JouRNAL. We take at random, from among hun- 
dreds of similar ones, the following notices : 


Toe PoreNoLocicat Journat for June contains much val- 
uable matter, philosophical, historical, biographical and 
physiological, from able and practiced pens, with an agree- 
able variety of miscellaneous reading. | It has been too long 
established and is too well known to need other commenda- 
tion than it receives in its rapidly increasing subscription 
list.— Pennsylvania Freeman. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, Fowlers and Wells, 
New York.—We have never been a critical student of Phre- 
nology, and therefore cannot pronounce upon its merits. 
But of the Journal above named, we must speak well, if we 
speak at all. It is a large monthly quarto, got up in the 
best style of the typographic art, and filled with articles de- 
eidedly useful. In addition to much scientific matter, we 
observe several columns filled with a careful abstract ,of 
the current news.—Worthern Christian Advocate. 


THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is a work of inter- 
est and useful instruction : each number is illustrated with 
engravings of eminent personages, with a description of 
their distinguishing traits of character ; it is devoted to men- 
tal science, and is conducted in an able and eflicieut man- 
ner.—Sctentific American. 


THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is one of the few 
works which one can open at any time, or in any place, 
confident of interest as well as instruction.~ The Journal is 
a magazine of owr day as well as of our country ; through 
all its pages throbs the strong earnest life of the present. 
No young man desirous of commencing life aright should 
be withou it.— Georgetown Herald. 


We repeat, itis a most valuable publication, not only for 
its able treatment of the science of Phrenology, but most 
other subjects of interest. Its biographical notices of prom- 
inent individuals is a feature always attractive. Its miscel- 
laneous matter is always of a high caste of talent, display- 
ing the workings of an able an vigorous mind, and the gen- 
eral intelligence is of that character interesting to most 
readers.—Daily Oswego Journal. 


Its articles are distinguished for the display of rare litera- 
ry talent and thorough knowledge of the subject discussed.— 
Whitehall Chronicle. 


In the physical, mental, and moral development of Man, 
this Journal has done noble service.—Tne Massillon News. 


Tue Cost or MAnikins.—Those of the best quality, and 
largest size, with seventeen hundred objects, six feet high, 
imported from France, cost in New York $950. 

The same size and quality, with only twelve hundred ob- 
jects, $400. 

The next size, four feet high, same quality, with seven- 
teen hundred objects, is sold for $350. 

The same size, (4 feet,) with twelve hundred objects, may 
be had in New York for $200. 

The smallest size of all, only eighteen inches high, is sold 
at $90. 

SKELETONS, wired and hung, ready for use, may be had at 
from $30 to $50, with all the parts complete. An inferior 
article is sold at $26. 

SKULLS, with jaws and teeth, properly prepared, cost from 
$8 to $10. Rare specimens, of different races, are some- 
times sold at prices ranging from $25 to $50. While those 
gathered from old battle-fields, may be bought at various 
prices, from twenty-five cents up to five dollars. 

ANIMAL SkutLs—such as the Dog, Sheep, Pig, Bear, Wolf, 
Lion, Tiger, Cat, ete. etc., and those of Birds, Reptiles, 
&c., are sold at from 25 cents to a dollar. All affording ex- 
cellent contrasts to the student in Phrenology and Natural 
History. 

In addition to the above, Paintings, Drawings, and En- 
gravings, showing all parts of the Human Body, fully de- 
veloped, may be added to the collection of a Physician, or a 
Lecturer on Physiology, Phrenology, and Anatomy. 

Portraits, the size of life, painted in oil on convas, cost 
from $5.00 to $50.00. Outline Drawings of Heads, on paste- 
board, from one to three dollars each. 

ANATOMICAL DRAWINGS, full figures, the size of life, on roll- 
ers, in colors, from $2.50 to $3.50 each. A fulland complete 
set, consisting of eleven figures, the size of life, or about 
six feet high, may be had for $25 a set. 

Orders for any of these articles may be addressed, with 
inclosures by mail or express, to the publishers of this Jour- 
nal, as follows : FOWLERS AND WELLS, 

Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, 
New York, 


To ADVERTISERS.—We comply with the wishes of business 
men, and the universal custom of serial publications, by 
inserting brief and appropriate advertisements in the AME- 
RICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

We can, with profit to both advertiser and reader, publish 
in this department notices of matters and things of public 
utility and general interest—such, for example, as New or 
Improved Machinery, Agricultural Implements, Fruit Trees 
or Nurseries ; Railroads and Steamships, and other modes 





of conveyance, Hotels” and Boarding Houses, Schools, Col- 
leges, etc. ; and‘our very large circulation renders our 
columns a most desirable, medium of communication with 
the public. 

Manual Labor Schools and Colleges,’and all Institutions 
of Learning, in which atrue Physiological culture is attempt- 
ed, will find it especially advantageous,to advertise in our 
JOURNAL, as its patrons and readers are found among the 
class of persons most likely to patronize them. The publi- 
cation of their circulars in our columns would be a great 
benefit to all concerned.* See terms’and other particulars at 
the head of our Advertising Department. 

Tue WAtTER-CurE JourNAL for September, just issued by 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 131 Nassau street, New York, (Terms, 
$1.00 a year) presents the following attractive table of con- 
tents : 

CONTENTS OF THE WATER-CURE, 

Malarious Fevers, 

To Dyspeptics, 

Water, 

Fruits and Fruit Culture. 

Water Cure and Vegetable Diet 


Woman’s Present and Future 
Little Lizzie, 

Philosophy of Vegetarianism, 
Dress Reform, 

Deferred Articles, 


in Small Pox, Notes for September, 
Medical Disease. Miscellany, 
Physical Millennium, Talk and Topics, 
Nature’s Perfect Guide, Varieties. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CLASSES will be formed for teaching 
PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY at our Boston Casiner, 142 Washing- 
ton street, early in September, and be continued during the 
fall and winter. Public Lectures, in Boston and vicinity, 
will also be delivered. This will afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity for those who may wish to acquire a more intimate 
knowledge of our ‘‘NOBLE SCIENCE.’? 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL Bust may be obtained in boxes, and 
sent by express or as freight, at $1.25, in New York, or at 
142 Washington street, Boston, where all our publications 
may be had at wholesale and retail, 

AcEnts and Country Booksellers would do well to keep for 
sale the PHRENOLOGICAL Bust. Itis notonly highly ornamen- 
tal, but eminently instructive. 

‘Our Books 1N Ont0.—Never before was the demand as 
great for our new and Reformatory publications, throughout 
the States, as at present. An Agent and co-worker, to 
whom we had recently shipped a stock of books, writes as 
follows : 

“Tam doing well in the Phrenological department. The 
last lot of books sent to Akron was sold in Uniontown in 


twenty-four hours after they were received. The Journals 
are taken in this part of the State.”’? Yours truly, J. w. x. 


YounG Men, TEACHERS, AND OTHERS, can hardly do better 
for themselves, or more good to others, than to engage in 
the sale of our various publications. When taken at whole- 
sale they afford a liberal profit to the agent, and a ready- 
made market awaits them. Terms and full particulars may 
be had by addressing FowLEeRS AnD WELLS, New York. 

Our Booxs 1n Orteans County, New Yorx.—A friend, 
writing from Carlton, August 8th, says :—‘‘I have disposed 
of the books I ordered in June, without the least trouble on 
my part, for they were all taken at my door. The cry still 
is, ‘Light, more light.”” If Ican arrange my business so 
as to leave home, I shall travel this coming winter, and try 
if I cannot persuade the people to buy more books, and pay 
less money for tea, coffee, tobacco, alcohol, and other drugs.”? 

H. D. H. 

[It is now a good time for Agents and others to make 
up orders for a stock of books to be Shipped a great distance 
before the close of navigation. Those on the line of rail- 
roads may obtain books by express, to sell again, at any 
time, in all seasons. PUBLISHERS. ] 

Gorp.—We call the attention of our readers to the adver- 
tisement of the Helvetia and Lafayette Gold Mining Compa- 
ny, which appears in this No. of our Journal. Whatever 
cavillers may say about California investments, still, it is a 
fixed fact, that we are now receiving at this port upwards 
of sixty millions of dollars per annum from California, and 
the amounts are steadily increasing ; and it is also equally 
true, that it is from the’ quartz mines that we must ulti- 
mately expect our continued supply of the precious metals. 
With regard to this company, we can only say, that it pre- 
sents the most satisfactory claims to those seeking an in- 
vestment of any that we have yet seen. 
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Athurrtizements, 


A LIMITED space of this Journal will 
be given to advertisements, on the following terms: 


For a fullpage,one month, . . . $75 00 
For one column, one month, . . . 20 00 
For a half column, one month, A ¥ 12 00 


For a card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 

At these prices the smallest advertisement amounts to 
LESS THAN ONE CENT A LINE FOR EVERY THOUSAND 
copies, Our edition being never less than 40,000 copies. 

Payment in advance for transient advertisements, or 
for a single insertion, at the rates above named, should 
be remitted. 

All advertisements in the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL should be sent to the publishers by the first of 
the month precediug that in which they are expected to 
appear. 











Tue New QUARTERLY. PROSPECTUS 
of the Hydropathic Quarterly Review. At the solicita- 
tion of many of the leading practitioners and prominent 
friends of Water-Cure, the subscribers will commence, 
on the first of September next, the publication of a Quar 
terly Magazine, with the above title. It will be more 
strictly scientific and professional than the WarTrr- 
Curr JouRNAL; and more especially the medium 
through which the professors and physisians of the Hy- 
dropathic School can communicate with each other and 
the public their views in relation to all departments of 
the Healing Art, and the results of their investigations 
on all subjects pertaining to Health Reform and Medi- 
cal Improvement. Its matter will be arranged under 
the following general heads : 

1, Essays.—The most learned and experienced wri- 
ters in America and Europe will furnish articles on 
Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Surgery, Therapeu- 
ties, Midwifery, the Laws of Health, Philosophy of Wa- 
ter-Cure, &¢., which will be amply illustrated by the 
most accurate and beautifully executed engravings we 
can procure . 

2. Reports.—Remarkable cases in Surgery, Obstet- 
rics, and in General Practice, treated on Hydropathic 
principles, will be reported in detail, by the most emi- 
nent and scientific practitioners and teachers of our sys- 
tem. An interesting and iustructive feature, also, will 
be the reports of the most important cases presented at 
the clinique of the new school of the Hydropathic and 
Hygienic Institute, which is soon to go into operation at 
15 Laight-street, in this City. 

3. CriticisMs.—In this department the cases treated 
by physicians of those systems we oppose, will be noticed 
fairly, and commented on with unlimited freedom. Their 
errors in theory will be exposed; their fallacies in pruc- 
tice explained; and the better way indicated by a con- 
trast of results with those of Hydropathic practice. 

4, Reviews.—New Publications, whether books or 
periodicals, of all actual schools or pretended systems of 
medicine—Allopathic, Homeopathic, Eclectic, Mesmer- 
ic, Botanic, &c., will be closely but candidly examined, 
and severely but impartially criticised, The good or 
bad—the truth or falsity—of all their teachings, will be 
plainly pointed out, without regard to fear or favor. 

5, Recorps.—Here will be noted the triumphs of our 
system, and the progress of Health Reform in its Medi- 
cal, Social, Hygienic, and Dietetic aspects. Ourreaders 
will be kept posted up on all these topics, compiled from 
all the authentic sources of information in this country 
and Europe. 

Each number will contain 140 pages; and each volume 
of four numbers will make an invaluable addition to the 
library of every pers°n interested in medical and health 
reform. 

Txsrms: Two DoLLaRs A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 

Address, post-paid, FowLrrs anp WELLS, 

Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-st., New York. 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
Bust, DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR 
Learners: Showing the exact lo 
cation of all the Organs of the 
Brain fully developed, which will 
enable every one to study the 
science without an instructor. It 
may be packed and sent with safety 
by express, or as freight, (not by 
mail,) to any part of the world. 
Price, including box for packing, 
only $1 25. 

“This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the 
age. A cast made of plaster of Paris, the size of the 
human head, on which the exact location of each of the 
Phrenological organs is represented, fully developed, 
with all the divisions and classifications. Those who 
cannot obtain the services of a professor, may learn in a 
very short time, from this model head, the whole 


science of Phrenology, so far as the location of the or- 
gans is concerned.’”—New York Daily Sun. 





» New York Hyproparaic anp Puysi- 

oOLoGicaL ScHoot.—In consequence of more extensive 
arrangements being desirable than were at first contem- 
plated, the school department of Dr. Trall’s Institute 
will not commence until Noy. Ist, 1853. The regular 
terms will commence November Ist, March Ist, and 
August Ist, and continue fourteen weeks. 

CuarceEs,—First class, per term, $30; second class, 
$40; third class, $50. Tickets for anatomical dissec- 
tions, $5 to $10. Tuition fees payable in advance, 
Medical students will be entitled to the use of the office 
library, with private professional instruction and ex- 
aninations, 

No matriculating nor graduating fees will be charged, 
nor will any specified time of study be required of candi- 
dates. But whenever a student can exhibit compe- 
tency to teach and practice the reform doctrines and 
medical appliances of our system, he or she will be 
accredited to the public by a proper diploma. 

A liberal discount will be made to those whe attend 
two or more terms, 

Address, R. T. Traut, M. D., Principal, 
No, 15 Laight street, New York, 





Youmans’ Ciass-Book oF CHEMISTRY, 
in which the principles of the science are familiarly ex- 
plained, and applied to the Arts, Agriculture, Physio_ 
logy, Dietetics, Ventilation, and the most important phe- 
nomena of Nature. 12mo. 343 pp. Price, pre-paid by 
mail, 87 cents. May be addressed to FowLERs AND 
We ts, New York, 


This popular work embraces much of agriculture, 
culinary operations, the physiology of digestion and res- 
piration, and the relation of the animal and vegetable 
world to each other, and to the atmosphere. No work 
on chemistry is better adapted to familiarize and render 
this important science ayailable to all than the one 
above named. It should be in the hands of every 
teacher, and introduced into every school, and read in 
every family. Tie science of which it treats is an indis- 
ory aid in fully understanding the laws of life and 
health, 


Our Books In Boston.—New England 
patrous who wish for our various publications, may al- 
ways obtain them, in large or small quantities, at our 
Boston establishment, 142 Washington street. Besides 
our own publications, we keep a supply of all works on 
Physiology, Phonography, Phrenology, and on the natu- 
ral sciences generally, including all Progressive and Re- 
formatory works. 

PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS with charts, and writ- 
ten opinions of character, may also be obtained, day and 
evening, at our rooms in Boston, No, 142 Washington 
street, near the old South Church. tt. 





EMPLOYMENT, PLEASANT AND PROFITA- 
TABLE.—Young men in every county, town and village 
in the United States may find a safe and profitable em- 
ployment for their time and money, (say h25, *50 or 5100). 
For particulars, address, post-paid, FOWLERS AND 
WE Is, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau Street, New York. 





PracticaL PHRENOLOGY.—For Profes- 
sional Examinations, call day or evening at 131 Nassau- 
st., Clinton Hall, New York, The Museum is always 
open, and free to visitors. 





FemaLe MEDICAL COLLEGE oF PENN- 
SYLVANIA.—Fourth Annual Session. The next Course 
of Lectures in this Institution wiil commence on Satur- 
day, October ist, 1853, and continue FivE MONTHS, (21 
weeks) closing on the 25th February, 1854, 

FACULTY, 
David J. Johnson, M.D., Professor of Chemistry and 

Toxicology. 

Ellwood Harvey, M.D., Professor of the Principles and 

Practice of Medicine. 

Hilbern Darlington, M.D., Professor of Surgery, 

Ann Preston, M.D., Professor of Physiology, 

Edwin Fussell, M.D,, Professor of Anatomy, 

Mark G. Kerr, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica and 

General Therapeutics. 

Martha H. Mowry, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and 

Diseases of Women and Children, 

Almira L, Fowler, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy and 

Chemistry. 

Persons wishing further information as to terms, re- 
gulations, &c., or desirous of receiving copies of the 
Announcement, will please apply, personally or by let- 
ter, to the Dean of the Faculty, 

Davip J. Jonnson, M.D., 

Aug. 2t. 229 Arch street, Philadelphia. 





WiLvER’S PaTENT SALAMJANDER 
Sares. The only Safes with Wilder’s patent and Rich’s 
patent combined, are made by Stzarns & Marvin, 146 
Water-street, New York. The sole Proprietors of 
Rich’s Patent, and joint proprietors of Wilder’s Patent 
with Silas C, Herring. 

THE CHARLESTON FIRE, 

Charleston, S. C., Novy. 22, 1852. 
Messrs. Srearns & Marvin, successors to Rich & 
Co,: Gentlemen—On the night of the 11th instant my 
entire stock, consisting of oils, candles, white lead, rub- 
ber-springs and packing—also a very great quantity of 
other merchandise—was consumed by fire. Your Sate 
containing my books was in the hottest part of the fire, 
and everything in it was sayed in the most perfect con- 
dition. 1 had used the gas fora moment at dark, and 
the box of matches used to light it was, as is our custom, 
ut into the Safe, for I consider them dangerous things to 
eave about. The matches and the books were all of my 
whole stock that had not the mark of fire upon them. 
Unfortunately for me, you have here had proof of the 
goodness of your Salamanders, to the perfect satisfaction 
of every one who witnessed the destruction of my store. 

Yours, very respectfully, Lewis M. Haren, 

An assortment of these Sates, of various sizes, always 
on hand, at the depot, 146 Water-street, New York. 

§ Stearns & Marvin, 
(Successors to Rich & Co.,) the only manufacturers of 
Salamander Safes, combining WitpER’s and 
Ricu’s Patents, lt 
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Heivetia AnD LA Fayerre Goup 
Mining Company.—In the town of Grass Valley there 
are twelve quartz mills, and companies formed for the 
erection of others, Of these the “Grass Valley Gold 
Mining Company”’ (not yet completed) possesses the 
most extensive buildings and the greatest power and 
weight of machinery, The second in size is that of 
the ** Helyetia and La Fayette Gold Mining Company,” 
founded upon the celebrated La Fayette vein, though 
likewise owning at the same time numerous rich leads 
in various other localities. 

The vein on La Fayette Hill, widely reputed for the 
peculiar quality and texture of its ore, was first discoy- 
ered by a party of eleven Frenchmen, in November, 
1851. These men worked upon it during the following 
winter, and by shafts and tunnels so far opened the 
ledge as to prove the richness of its ore, also its width 
and dip. In the month of April, 1852, six of the origi- 
nal shareholders sold to Messrs. Baxter, Houuis, and 
Bacon at $6,400 each share, and another was bought 
soon after for $8,000, making a total for seven-elevenths 
of $46,400. Experiments with the La Fayette ore, by 
close assay, shows it to contain vastly more gold than 
is saved by the ordinary process of amalgamation now in 
use. Results as high as 32 cents per lb. were obtained. 
From a portion of the clean washed pyrites, gathered 
from the “tailings,” a yield equal to $300 per ton ap- 
peared by assay. 

The La Fayette vein has been opened on the out- 
croppings by a gallery of 300 feet, and besides numer- 
ous shafts, has several tunnels, or adits, cutting the vein 
- water-level, and an aggregate length of about 800 
eet. 

The Helvetia and La Fayette Company was organized 
under the general incorporation act .of California, on 
the 7th of July, 1852, After the purchase of BaxrER, 
Hous, and Bacon, the raising“and crushing of the 
rock was vigorously pushed, and expensive works car- 
ried forward in opening the vein more fully. With one 
small mill (Dr. Bacon’s), having but an eight horse en- 
gine, and capacity for the reduction of about 40 tons per 
week, and the employment of two other mills a portion 
of the time, the yield of the La Fayette vein, from the 
last of April to the 12th of August, was $98,000, which, 
after deducting all expenses, left a net profit of $58,000 
in round numbers. The highest yield obtained was 
$207 per ton, and the average of the whole period $81 
perton. The product of the La Fayette ore has fully 
maintained these figures up to the present time, and so 
far from showing the least signs of exhaustion, the 
quantity of rock in sight has been increased with each 
day’s working. 

In the month of September last (1852) Messrs. Baxter 
and Hollis, holding a majority of the proprietor’s inter- 
est in La Fayette Hill, re-sold to Messrs, Conway and 
O. J. PREsTON, at the rate of $10,000 for each original 
share. These latter gentlemen then deeded to the com- 
pany the oe quartz mill owned by them, situated 
in Boston Rayine, together with all its valuable water 
privileges, out buildings, and appurtenances, and the 
following additional “ claims,” viz.: on Gold Hill, 20 
claims, 30 by 40 feet; on Massachusetts Hill, 26 1-2 
claims, 60 by 100 feet square. These Hills are widely 
known for the rich veins of quartz that traverse them, 
By this deed the property of the Helvetia and La Fay- 
ette Company has been doubled in extent and value, 
while no increase in the capital was made, 





(From the Mining Magazine, N. Y., for Aug., 1853.) 

A correspondent of the New York Tribune of June 
30, under date from Grass Valley, Cal., March 217, 
says: , 

"Of the American quartz mining companies, none 
stand higher than the Helvetia and La Fayette. Under 
all the disadvantages of the season, which prevented 
quarrying, the mill of this company has run profitably 
most of the time. At present but one set of nine stamps 
are in use twelve hous per day, and these nearly worn 
out, The result is, from surface rocks mostly, an aver- 
age profit of about $800 per week. With new stamps, 
now being put in, and ore from the main ‘lead,’ the net 

rofit will soon be over $2,000 per week, and not un- 

ikely, as heretofore, come up to $5,000 some weeks. 
The stock of this company is worth par, and will pay 
dividends every three mouths.” 

Later intelligence from the same company informs 
us that for the two months preceding the Ist inst., their 
workings, still upon ‘surface rocks and tailings,’ had 
yielded $1100 per week, and they were at that date put- 
ting ona double set of hands, and were about recom- 
mencing upon the vein, which was then sufficiently free 
from the water accumulated by the severe freshets to 
admit of working. 





(From the New York Tribune, July 26, 1853.) 


Quartz Mines tn Grass VaLtey.—We give the 
following account of the operations of one of the quartz 
companies in Grass Valley : 

The Helvetia and La Fayette Gold Mining Company 
was formed in July, 1852. The cpespeny have a mill 
with an excellent engine, working that kind of ma- 
chinery for crushing quartz and saving the gold, which 
is most approved in the present condition of the art, 
The mill has 18 stampers, each working 8U0 lbs., and is 
supplied with its quartz from claims the Company own 
en Gold, Massachusetts, and La Fayette Hills. The 
Company has expended some $20,000 since August last 
in such operations as are necessary to open mines, in the 
way of sinking shafts and running tunnels, besides what 
had been previously laid out. There are two tunnels 
in La Fayette Hill, one two and the other four hundred 
feet in length. These tunnels have developed vast 
ledges of rock, and the workings of a great number of 
tons has proved it to be quartz of a most encouraying 
average yield, 

This hill was taken up originally by Frenchmen, who 
realized a handsome sum from it in @ short while. 
$95,000 were taken out before the present Company 
came into its possession, and all the operations on the 
hill, up to this time, have but gone to prove the inex- 
haustible amount of wealth that is yet treasured within 
its limits. ; 


——s 


(Extract from a Letter dated Grass Valley, Jane 28, 1853.) 

«“%* % * You will see from the extracts from the 
newspapers I send you, that confidence in quartz mining 
is increasing more repielt than at any time heretofore 
in this country. Papers like the Times and Transcript, 
that have been opposed to it, now confess to the brilliant 
prospects epening to quartz mining companies, 

ae There are more mills making gy now than since 
the first quartz machinery was put up in the Valley. ‘Hel- 
vetia pe Lu Fayette Company’ took out $3100 week be- 
fore last with seven stamps, Last week is not cleaned 
up, but will be not over #2000, as the mill stood still 
for repairs nearly two days, and other time for want of a 











Supply of rock. Had full time been made at the rate 
the rock yielis, the product would have been $4000. 
The election of Directors, &c., takes mp ith of July, 
at which time the Superintendent will be able to report 
the Company free of debt, and funds to a moderate 
amount in the treasury. Dividends will certainly be 
earned and declared at the regular periods of three 
months. I look upon this as the best company in ope- 
ration in Nevada County.” 

These are but a portion of the reliable statements 
which can be produced in corroboration of the cheering 
prospects of the Company, were they deemed necessary 
—but they are not ;—suffice it to say, that the Company 
is entirely free from debt—their mills and machinery 
complete—their claims opened , being worked, and inex- 
haustible—and giving a yield that places them in the 
front rank in value of any yetdiscovered—and the affairs 
of the Company are conducted by careful, experienced, 
and responsible men, who are themselves the largest 
stockholders, and who confidently expect a quarterly 
dividend of not less than ten percent. on the capital 
stock in October next, and a quarterly dividend of an 
equal amount on each quarter day thereafter. 

hose who desire to invest in this Company (shares 
$100 each) will receive all further information in detail 
by application to Danie, Apgx, Agent, No. 107 Fulton 
street, New York. Sept. 3t. 





Gravel. 





Hupson River RArLRoaD.—SuMMER 
ARRANGEMENT.—NEW YORK TO AND FROM ALBANY 
AND Troy.—On and after Monday, July 18, 1853, the 
Trains will run as follows: 


GOING NORTH. 


Leave New York from the office corner Chambers 
street and College Place, at— 

6 A.M. Express Train for Albany and Troy, connect- 
ing with Northern and Western Trains, Through 
in four hours from Chambers street, and connecting 
at Albany with Western Train, reaching Niagara 
Falls at 8.45 P. M, 

7A.M. Poughkeepsie Way Passenger Train, stopping 
at all Stations, and carrying the Way Mail from 
New York to Poughkeepsie. a 

9 A.M. Mail Train for Albany and Troy, stopping at 
Tarrytown, Peekskill, Cozzen’s, Cold Sprin , Fish- 
kill, and at all Mail Stations North of Poughkeepsie, 

10 A.M. To Peekskill, stopping at all Stations. 

12M. Way Train for Albany and Troy, stopping at 
Yonkers, Sing Sing, Crugers, Peekskill, Cold Spring, 
Fishkill, New-Hamburgh, Poughkeepsie, Hi de 
Park, Rhinebeck, Tivoli, Oakhill, Hudson, Cox- 
sackie, Stuyvesant, and Castleton, and connecting 
with the Express Train leaving Albany at 6.30 P. M. 
for Buffalo. 

1P.M. From Thirty-First street to Poughkeepsie, 
Way, Freight and Passenger Train, stopping at all 
Stations. 

3 P.M. To Peekskill, stopping at all Way Stations. 

4P.M. Express Train to Albany and Troy, stopping 
at Peekskill, Fishkill, Poughkeepsie, Rhinebeck 
and Hudson, and connecting at Troy with Northern 
Express Trains, arriving at Montreal next morning, 
and at Albany with Western Train for Buffalo, 

aps M. To Poughkeepsie, stopping at all Way Sta- 
ons. ee 

5.20P.M. Way Train for Albany and Troy, re ing 
only at Peekskill, Cozzen’s, Cold Spring, Fishkill 
Poughkeepsie, and Stations North on signal, and 
somes with Express Train leaving Aen at 

6P.M. To Peekskill, stopping at all Way Stations, 

7P,M. Emigrant and Freight Train for Albany and 
Troy, stopping at all Way Stations. 

ll s M. For Tarrytown, stopping at all Way Sta- 

ons. 

6 A.M, Leave Poughkeepsie for Albany, Way Freight 
and Passenger Train, stopping at all Stations. 


GOING SOUTHS 
LEAVE 
TRoY 
ENGINE LEAVE 
STATION AT| ALBANY aT 
5.30 A, M.|5.45 A.M, Way Mail and Passenger Train 
for New York, stopping at all Mail Sta- 
tions. 
8.05 A. M.|8.20 A.M. Express Train for New York, 


stopping only at Hudson, Poughkee 
sie, isbkill, Cold Spring end. Boake 
skill. 


10.30 A. M.|10.45 A. M, Way Train, stopping at Cas- 
tleton, Stuyvesant, Coxsackie, Hudson, 
Oakhill, Tivoli, Tarrytown, Rhinebeck, 
Staatsburgh, Hyde Park, Poughkeep- 
sie, New Hamburgh, Fishkill, ‘ozzen’s 
and Peekskill. 

3.15 P. M.|3.20 P. M. Express Train for New York, 
sto gn Fee! Coxsackie, Hudson, Oak- 

i 


hill, Rhinebeck, Poughkeepsie, New 
Hamburgh, Fishkill, Cozzen’s aud 
Peekskill. 


3.45 P, M. Way Freight and Passenger 
Train, stopping at all Stations. 

6.15 P. M.\6.30 P.M. Express Train, stopping only 
at Coxsackie, Hudson, Tivoli, Barry- 
town, Rhinebeck, Staatsburgh, Pough- 
ops eee Fishkill, Cozzen’s and Peek- 
skill. 

65P.. Os Milk, Freight and Passenger 
Train, stopping at all Stations onsignal. 

6 A. M, Leave Tarrytown for New York, 
stopping at all Way Stations, 

6.50 A.M. Leave Poughkeepsie for New York, stop- 

ing at all Stations above Peekskill, and at Cruger’s, 
Bin Sing, Tarrytown, Dobb’s Ferry and Yonkers. 
6.30 A. M., 2.30 and 7.30 P.M. leave Peekskill for New 
York, stopping at all Way Stations, 
4.P.M. Leave Poughkeepsie for New York, Way 
Passenger Train, stopping at all Stations. 
Passengers are requested to procure Tickets before 
entering the Cars. Tickets purchased in the Cars will 
be five cents extra. Freight forwarded to the West and 

North, as expeditiously, safely and cheapiy, as by any 

other Line, Trains will stop a sufficient time at Pough- 

keepsie for refreshments. E, Frescn, Supt. 





AMERICAN Rainway GuipE. Contain- 
ing official time-tables of all the Railroads in the United 
States and Canadas, PUBLISHED MONTHLY. The immense 
sale of the Guide is sufficient guarantee for its popularity. 
Price twelve and a half cents. 

C. DivsmorE & Co., Publishers, No. 9 Spruce st., N. Y: 

Aug. 1t.* 
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PRosPECTUS OF THE New YORK EVEN- 


InG Postr.—To add to the interest and 
usefulness of the Evening Post, we have enlarged it 
by an addition of an equivalent to about four additional 
columns. The Weekly and Semi- Weekly editions were 
enlarged twelve columns only about three years ago. 
Four more columns added now increases the sheet to 
double the size of the paper on which they were crigi- 
nally printed. P 

In announcing this enlargement, which, we may be 
permitted to say, is one of the results of the growing 
confidence of the commercial and industrial interests of 
the country in the course of the EvENtNnG Posr, it is our 
duty to make our special acknowledgments to those nu- 
merous friends, beth personal and political, who through 
evil report and through good report, have cheered us 
with their generous countenance, and given us annually 
recurring proofs of their esteem and attachment, unin- 
fluenced by the fluctuations of party opinion, or the 
smiles and frowns of men in power, which too often se- 
duce or frighten men from the course their consciences 
approve—the manly assertion of truth and the steady 
resistance of érror. We take fresh courage from our 
success thus far, and from their friendly co-operation, to 
persevere in the-path which we have deliberataly chosen, 
and they have as deliberately approved. 

We avail ourselves of this occasion to congratulate our 
readers upon the arrangement which we have been so 
fortunate as to make with Colonel Benton for the pub- 
lication of a series of articles from his ‘Thirty Years in 
the United States Senate,’? which wIll be continued 
through the year and until the work shall be published, 
some time in 1854. 

We are also in negotiation for a series of private pa- 
pers and reminiscences of another eminent democratic 
statesman, which we hope to bring out in the course of 
a few weeks, 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY EVENING POST. 
Single copy, one year, fifty-two numbers, . $2 00 


Three copies, one year, fifty-two numbers, . 5 00 
Five copies, one year, fifty-two numbers, . 8 00 
Ten copies, one year, fifty-two numbers, . 12 00 
Twenty copies, one year, toone address, . 20 00 


Subscriptions may commence at any time. Payment 
in advance is required in all cases, and the paper is in- 
variably discontinued at the expiration of the advance 
payment. 

Persons who sent in their subscriptions before the en- 
largement will receive the paper at the old rate for the 
year. New subscribers sending us $1 will receive the 
paper for siz months. L 

Bills of any specie-paying bank in the United States 
or Canadas received at par for subscriptions, 

We have no travelling agents. Any one wishing to 
receive the Eventne Posr need not wait to be called 
upon for his subscription. All that is necessary for him 
to do is to write a letter in as few words as pessible, in- 
close the money and write the name of the subscriber, 
with the post-office, County and State, and direct the 
letter to WitiraM C. Bryant & Co., 

Evening Post Office, New York. 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY. 

Persons residing at points where mails arrive oftener 

than once a week, are requested to examine the Semi- 


Weekly. We regard it as the cheapest political news- 
paper published in the United States. 
TERMS, 
Single copy, one year - - - - + - $3 00 
Two copies, % ---+-+-+- 500 
Five copies, ce - = = = = = 1200 
Ten copies, by - - -- + - 2000 


EVENING POST, DAILY. | 

This paper is published at 3 0’clock precisely, and 
contains the latest news received in the city of New 
York, up to half-past 2 P. M., by railroad, steamboat, 
or telegraph, from all a, of the globe. It also 
gives the transactions at the stock board, and the condi- 
tion of the money market on the day of its publication, 
together with the usual matters of interest to general 
readers. The Eventne Post is one of the official papers 
of the city of New York, and its daily edition contains 
the official reports of the proceedings of the Boards of 
Aldermen of the city, when in session. ©The subscrip- 
tion price is $9, if paid in advance, or $10 if paid at the 
end of the year. : i 4 

The style of the firm, in the name of which all busi- 
ness is transacted, and the address for all communica- 
tions designed for the proprietors, or editors, is, 

mM. C. Bryant & Co., 
Corner of Nassau and Liberty streets, New York. 


Tue UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHER: A 
Monthly Jonrnal, devoted to the Dissemination of Pho- 
nocriphy, and to Verbatim Reporting, with Practical 
Ins ruction to Learners. Printed in Phonography. [No 
discount on this work ] Price, A YEAR, i 








PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER}; BEING AN 
Inductive Exposition of Phonography, intended for a 
school book, aud to afford complete instruction to those 
who have not the assistance of an oral teacher. Price 
by mail, 45 cents. Published by FewLERs AND WELLS, 
131 Nassau Street, New York. 


—————— 


ImPoRrANT IMPROVEMENT IN ELECTRO- 
Maewetic Macuinzs. I have just invented and now 
offer to the public Electro-Magnetic Machines which 
work on the vibratory principle, and give out both the di- 
rect and the to-and-fro currents, justas may be required. 
This has hitherto been a desideratum in medical prac- 
tice. An instrument can now be furnished adapted to 
every case that may occur. The wonderful effects of 
these Machines I cannot open in the brevity of an adver- 
tisement, but I shall do it in a pamphlet, which I intend 
to publish. Ishall,in order to a more extensive sale, 
put the instrument at once, at the low price of $7. Re- 
specting some of the wonderful effects of the direct cur- 
rent, [ refer to the Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical 
Science, May, 1847. [PATENT APPLIED FoR,] 

Dr. 8. B. Sutra, No. 89 Canal st., New York. 

All orders punctually executed. Aug. 2t 





N. E. FemaLe Mepican CoLiteer.— 
The Sixth Annual Term will commence Novemper 2d, 
and continue four months. Professors—William M. 
Cornell, M. D., Physiology, Hygiene and Medical Ju- 
risprudence ; Enoch C. Rolfe, M. D., Chemistry; Ste- 
phen Tracy, M. D., Obstetrics and Diseases of Women 
and Children; John P. Litchfield, M. D., Principles 
and Practice of Medicine ; John K. Palmer, M. D., Ma- 
teria Medica and General Therapeutics; Henry M. 
Cobb, M. D., Anatomy and Surgery. Fee to each Pro- 
fessor, $10; Graduation Fee, $20, SamuxEL Grecory, 
Secretary, 15 Cornhill, Boston. Sept. 2t. 
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AMERICAN Express Company, 62 
Broapway,—SpxcraL Notice,—Our Expresses will 
leave New York daily, (Sundays excepted,) as follows, 
during the ensuing season, via Hudson River Railroad, 
People’s Line Steamers Albany and Buffalo, and West- 
ern Railroads and Steamers : 

Sven O’ctock, A. M., Way Express, for Money, Jew- 

elry, Valuables, Collections, Packages, Freights, &c., 

for Peekskill, Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, Hudson, Al- 

bany, &e. &e. 

Five O’crocx, P. M., Through Fast Express, (via 
lightning trains.) Money, Valuables, Jewelry, Col- 
lections, Light Packages, &c., for Albany, Utica, Sy- 
racuse, Roe ester, Lockport, Buffalo, Hamilton and 
Toronto, C, W.; Detroit, Chicago, Kenosha, Mil- 
waukie, Sheboygan, Louisville, St. Louis, and all the 
principal Western Cities and Towns. 

Srx O’cLocx, P. M., Through and Way Express for 
Freight, Packages, &c., for all the principal Cities, 
Towns, and Villages in New York, Canada West, 
North Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Kentucky, Missouri, Wisconsin, lowa, &c. 

C. 

Via New York and Erie Railroad. 

EXPRESS.—E1eut O’ctock, A. M., Through Fast 
Express, for Money, Valuables, Collections, Packages, 
&c., for Goshen, Middietown, Port Jervis, Deposit, 
Binghampton, Corning, Hornellsville, Dunkirk, Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, &c. 

Five O’ciock, P. M., Through and Way Express, for 
Freight, Packages, &c. &c., for all Stations between 
New York and Dunkirk, and all the principal West- 
ern and South Western Cities and Towns. 

Rerurnine Expresses leave all of the above-mentioned 
places daily, for New York and Way, arriving in New 

ork, at6 a. M.,9A.M.,5 Pp, M., and 12 P.M, 

Each Express in charge of Special Messengers. 

{28" All Packages for the Evening and Morning Ex- 
presses must be delivered at our office before 5 o’clock, 
P. M., in order to ensure promptness and dispatch, 

0" Shippers of Goods with bills “for collection on 
delivery of Goods,” must give special notice at the 
counter, and have the same inserted in their receipts, 

{3 Mark Packages ‘* Via American Express Co.” 

YELLS, BurrerrikLD & Co, 
62 Broadway, and 8 Erie Place, cor. Washington 
and Reade sts., New York. 

Liyrneston, Fargo & Co. 

Buffalo and West. } 





Pouuien, Viren & Co., NorrHEeRN 
AND CaNnapa Express, AND GENERAL FOREIGN AND 
Domestic AGENTs.—Merchandise and Packages of 
every de8eription, Specie, Bank Notes, &c., will be for- 
warded daily,in charge of Messengers, to and from 
Montreat, New York, QueBec, Troy, Boston, and 
all intermediate places, Notes, Drafts and Bills collec- 
ted, and orders attended to with promptness, and at rea- 
sonable rates. Debenture Goods, or Goods in Bond, 
will receive the prompt attention of one of the partners 
in New York, and will be forwarded with all dispatch, 
Inyoices should be sent with all goods going to Canada, 
Bills of Exchange may be had at either of Pullen, Virgil 
& Co.’s offices, on England, Ireland, Scotland, France, 
and Antwerp, from £1 upwards. 

OFFICE, - - - £No.16 Wallst., New York, 
TRoy Orricr, - *¢ 991 River st. 
MontreaLt do, - + “ 183 St. Paul st. 
QuEBEc do - _- “ St. Andrews Wharf, 
J.A.Putuen, E.H. Viren, E. L. Strong, 
C.A. DaRiine, E. T, Duprey. 





Kinstey & Co.’s EASTERN AND SOUTH- 
ERN Express, for Boston, viA NEWPORT AND FALL 
RIveER, connecting with the Expresses at Boston, Phila- 
delphia and the South. Notes, Drafts, and Bills Col- 
lected, and prompt returns. Custom House Business 
attended to in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. 
eee No. 1 Wall street, corner of Broadway, New 
York, 





WEBER’S ANATOMICAL ATLAS OF THE 
Human Bopy, Naturat Six. Enpicotr & Co., No. 
59 Beekman street, New York, have lithographed and 
republished from the original German edition (the only 
American edition) the eleven entire figures contained in 
part first of the above-named well-known and valuable 
work by Prof. M. J. Weber, of the Royal Prussian Uni- 
versity, FrepErick Wit11aM, at Bonn. Figures I, K, 
L, representing the veins and arteries, are accurately col- 
ored bee the original copy, and the whole work, with a 
comprehensive ‘“ Explanation,” is offered for sale, mount- 
ed in the usualstyle of Maps. 


Sets in sheet, $15; Mounted, $25, Sept 1t b. 








Amusements. 





PHRENOLOGICAL MusEuM, Clinton Hall, 
131 Nassau street. Professional examinations will be 
made during the day or evening, ‘This interesting 
Museum is always open, and free to visitors, 





Mr. JouHn Owen’s PotypHonic Mono- 
LoGuE on HIs Ascent oF Mont Buanc, at the new 
and magnificent Academy Hall, 665 Broadway, opposite 
Bond street, every evening, with all its Gorgeous 
Scenery, Thrilling Incidents, Humorous Personations. 
Given in the Coolest and most Delightful place in the 
city, forming a tout ensemble of magnificence unparal- 
leled. Admission, 50 cents. Children under 12, half 
price. Doors open at 7. Entertainment commences at 
8. Box office open from 9 to4, F.E. Burcss, Agent. 





BanvarRp’s Horny Lanp, re-opened, 
with extensive Additions, at the Geroma, 596 Broadway. 
Among the new views is the great area of Solomon’s 
Temple, with all the Holy Places in Palestine, referred 
to in the Scriptures. Exhibited every afternoon and 
evening at 8 o’clock, and Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons at 5 o’clock, Admission, 25 cents. Reserved 
seats, 50-cents, 





Crysrau Patace.—Superintendents’ 
Office, July 15, 1853 —The Public are repectfully in- 
formed that the Crystal Palace is now open every day, 
(Sunday excepted,) between the hours of 10 o’clock a, 
M. and 7o0’clock, p. M., until further notice. 

Single Admission, 50 cents. Children under 12 years 
of uge, 25 cents, Season Tickets $10. Tickets, admit- 
ting the holder until the 1st of October, $5. 

Tickets may be purchased at the entrance to the 
Crystal Palace, or at the Music Store of Wm. Hall & 
Son, No. 230 Broadway, corner of Park Place, also at 
Van Nurden and King’s, No. 45 Wallstreet. Joum M, 
BatcuetpegR, Secretary of the Superintendents, 





NIAGARA.—FRANKENSTEIN’S PANORA- 
MA oF Nracara, at Hope Chapel, No. 118 Broadway, 
represents the Great Cataract, Rapids, Whirlpool, &c., 
from all points, and under all cireumstances—in Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, Winter—by Moonlight, Storm, Fire, 
Sunrise, Sanset, &c., &c. 

Open every morning and evening. Morning, doors 
open at 10 1-2 o’clock; Panorama moves at 11. Eve- 
ning, open at 7; moves at 8, Admission, 50 cents; 
Children, 25 cents. 





Ea@yprian ANTIQUITIES, now exhibit- 
ing at the Stuyvesant Institute, No. 659 Broadway.— 
The rare and valuable collection of Pharonic and Ptole- 
maic remains just imported direct from Egypt, and 
formed ata great expense, by Dr, Axpnort, during & 
residence of upwards of twenty years in the East. 

Admission, 25 cents. Catalogues for sale in the 
rooms. Open during the day and evening. 








THE RHENISH-BELGIAN GALLERY OF 
Paintines, by living Germans and Belgian masters, is 
open daily, from 10 a. M. until 10 P. M., in the rooms 


us the National Academy of Design, 663 Broadway, up 
stairs, 


- A LIST OF WORKS 
By Fowters 





AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau Street, New York, 





[Ix orpzR to accommodate “The People,” residing 
in all parts of the Urited States, the undersigned Pub- 
lishers will forward by return of the First Mait, any 
book named in the following List, The postage will be 
pre-paid by them, at the New York Office, By this 
arrangement of pre-paying postage in advance, fifty per 
cent, is saved to the purchaser, The price of each work, 
including postage, is given, so that the exact amount 
may be remitted, All letters containing orders should 
be post-paid, and directed as follows: 

FowLERs AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau Street, New York. 


ON PHRENOLOGY. 
Combe’s Lectures on Phre- 


nology. A complete course. Bound in Mustin, $1 25. 


Chart, for recording various 


Developments. Designed for Phrenologists. 6 cents. 


Constitution of Man. By 


George Combe. Authorized Edition. Paper, 62 cents, 
Muslin, 87 cents. 


Constitution of Man. School 
Edition. Arranged with Questions. 30 cents. 


Defence of Phrenology, with 


Arguments and Testimony. By Dr, Boardman, Paper, 
62 cents, Muslin, 87 cents. 


Domestic Life, Thoughts on. 
Its Concord and Discord, By N. Sizer. 15 cents, 


Education Complete. Em- 


bracing Physiology, Animal and Mental, Self-Cul- 
ture, and Memory. In1 vol. By O. 8S. Fowler. $2 50. 


Education, Founded on the 


Nature of Man. Dr. Spurzheim. 62 cts. Muslin, 87 cts. 


Familiar Lessons on Phrenol- 
ogy and Physiology. Muslin,in one volume, $1 25. 


Love and Parentage : applied 
to the Improvement of Offspring. 30 cents. 
The same, in Muslin, including Amativeness. 75 cents. 


Marriage: its. History and 


Philosophy, with Directions for Happy Marriages. 
Bound in Paper, 50 cents. Muslin, 75 cents. 


Memory and Intellectual Im- 


rovement. Applied to Self-Education. By O. S. 
Fowler. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Mental Science, Lectures on, 


According to the Philosophy of Phrenology. By Rey. 
_ G.S. Weaver. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents, 


Matrimony ; or, Phrenology 


and Physiology applied to the Selection of Congenial 
Companions for Life, 30 cents. 


Moral and Intellectual Sci- 


ence. By Combe, Gregory, and others. $230. 


Phrenology Proved, Illustra- 


ted, and Applied. borer 5 tr edition, A standard 
work on the Science, Muslin, $1 25. 


Phrenological Journal, Amer- 
ican Monthly. Quarto, Illustrated, A year, One Dollar, 


Popular Phrenology, with 


Phrenological Developments, 30 cents. 


Phrenology and the Scrip- 
tures. By Rey. John Pierpont. 12 cents, 

Phrenological Guide: De- 
Phrenological Almanac: II- 


signed for the Use of Students. 15 cents. 
lustrated with numerous engravings. 6 cents, 








ra 





Phrenological Bust : designed 


especially for Learners, showing the exact location of 
all the Organs of the Brain fully developed. Price, in- 
cluding boxfor packing, $125. [Not mailable.] .« 


Religion, Natural and Re- 


vealed ; or, the Natural Theology and Moral Bearings 
of Phrenology. Paper,62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Self-Culture and Perfection 


of Character. Paper, 62cents, Muslin, 87 cents, 


Self-Instructor in Phrenology 


and Physiology. Illustrated, with One hundred En- 
gravings. Paper, 30 cents. Muslin, 50 cents, 


Synopsis of Phrenology and 


Physiology. By L. N. Fowler. 15 cents, 


Symbolical Head and Phren- 


ological Chart, in Map Form, showing the Natural 
Language of the Phrenological Organs. 25 cents. 


Temperance and Tight-Lac- 
ing. On the Laws of Life. ByO.S.F. 15 cents, 


Works of Gall, Combe, Spurz- 


heim and Others, together with all works on Phrenolo 
gy, for sale, wholesale and retail. AGErNTs and Book- 
sellers supplied, by FowLers anp WELLS, New York. 





ON PHYSIOLOGY, 
Amativeness ; or, Evils and 


Remedies of Exceseive and Perverted Sexuality, with 
Advice to the Married and Single. 15 cents, 


Combe on Infancy; or, the 


Physiological and Moral Management of Children. 
Illustrated. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents, 


5 ° . 
Combe’s Physiology, Applied 
to the Improvement of Mental and Physical Educa- 


tion. Notes by Fowler. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 
87 cents. 


Chronic Diseases, Especially 


Nervous Diseases of Women. Important work. 30 cts. 


Digestion, Physiology of. The 


Principles of Dietetics. By Andrew Combe. 30 centse 


Food and Diet: Containing 


Analysis of every kind of Food and Drink. By Pereira, 
Paper, 87 cents. Muslin, $1 25. 
of: 


Generation, Philosophy 


Its Abuses, Causes, Prevention, and Cure. 30 cents. 


Hereditary Descent : its Laws 


and Facts applied to Human Improvement, O. 8, F. 
New edition. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents, 


Maternity: or the Bearing 


and Nursing of Children, including Female Education. 
O. S. Fowler. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Natural Laws of Man. By 


Dr. Spurzheim, A good work. 30 cents, 


Natural History of Man. By 


Dr. Newman, Illustrated. Paper, 62 cts. Muslin, 87 cts, 


Physiology, Animal and Men- 


tal: tow to Health of Body and Power of Mind. 
By 0.8. F,. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Reproductive Organs; Their 


Diseases, Causes, and Cure Hydropathically. 15 cts. 


Sober and Temperate Life : 
With Notes and Illustrations by Louis Cornaro, 30 cts: 


Tobacco: Its Effect on the 


Body and Mind. By Dr. Shew, 30 cents, 


Teeth: Their Structure, Dis- 


ease, and Management, with many Engravings. 15 cts. 


Tea and Coffee ; Their Physi- 


cal, Intellectual and Moral Effects. By Alcott, 15 cts. 


Tobacco, Use of; Its Physi- 


cal, Intellectual and Moral Effects, By Alcott. 15 cts. 


Vegetable Diet, as Sanction- 


ed by Medical Men, and Experience in all ages. By 
Dr. Alcott. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


When single copies of these works are wanted, the 
amount, in postage stamps, small change, or bank notes 
may be enclosed ina letter and sent to the Publishers, 
who will forward the books, postage pre-paid, by return 
of the FIRST MATL, 

These works may be ordered in large or small quan- 
tities. A liberal discount will be made to AcEnts, and 
others, who buy to sell again. They may be sent by 
Express or as Freight, by Railroad, Steamships, Sailing 


Vessels, by Stage or Canal, to any City, Town, or Village 
in the United States, the Canadas, to Burope, or any 
place on the Globe. 

Checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston, always preferred. We pay cost 
of exchange. f 

{P All letters should be post-paid, and addressed as 


follows :— FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau St., New York. 
[Name the Post Office, County, and State.] 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER 
OF F, BLY, OF CINCINNATI. 


In Mr. Bly the Menta] and Motive temperaments predom- 
imate. The Vital is average. He is active, industrious, 
positive in character, intense in feeling, and ardent in 
desire, 

His head is quite unevenly developed, which indicates a 
strongly marked character and a peculiar cast of mind. 
But those peculiarities which possess most interest, in his 
case, arise from the great deficiency of Color and the enor- 
mous development of Locality. Having been blind from his 
birth, he has been compelled to cultivate certain faculties, 
while others have had little or no chance for development. 
Of color he has, of course, no conception. The constant exer- 
cise of Locality in finding his way without sight, and of Or- 
der, in his necessarily systematic arrangement of things and 
ideas, has developed these organs in a most remarkable and 
astonishing manner, so that they stand out beyond all others, 
in the region of the brain where they are situated. He is, 
as a consequence, noted for his local memory, and his abili- 
ty to find his way alone where he has been only once or 
twice. He has travelled much, has been in all our large cities, 
and is accustomed to go alone to the places where he trans- 
acts his business. He is remarkable for method and pre- 
cision in his business, as in everything else. Of the 
shapes, sizes, and properties of things he has very accurate 
conceptions. . 

His reasoning faculties are full, which, with large Mirth- 
fulness, gives him a ready power of entertaining company, 
of joking or of arguing. His sympathies are strong and ac- 
tive, as are also his social feelings, as indicated by his de- 
velopments. 

He is in every way well qualified for his profession—that of 
a Phrenologist, and he sustains a high reputation asa reader 
of human character, as is attested by the fact, that he has 
examined the heads of some of the most distinguished politi- 
eal men in this country. 

We look upon the development of his brain as a marked 
proof of the truth of Organology, and we invite the skeptic 
to the examination of the facts presented in his case—to a 
comparison of his cranial prominences and deficienciés, 
with the well-known peculiarities of his character, and the 
relation of his blindness thereto. 

Mr. Bly sells all our publications, in Cinemnati, and we 
commend him to the patronage of our friends and readers 
generally, in that region. 


Tuer Maine Liquor Law is in active operation among the 
mines in Australia. Grog-shops are burned to the ground 
as soon as they are discovered by the miners, who are 
nearly unanimous in the determination to expel all alcoholic 
beverages. 


Sure-BuiLpine in Tue IvteRIoR.—There are now belonging 
to the port of Salem five vessels—one barque, two brigs, 
and two schooners—that were built on the Ohio river, in 
Ohio and Kentucky. The largest is three hundred tons, and 
all of them are good vessels—in material, model, and work- 
manship. One of them was rigged and loaded before she 


was launched. These facts give some idea of the extent 
and resources of the country, where we build large ships 
that sail down our rivers for two thousand miles before 
reaching the sea, and then more than two thousand miles 
along the coast before reaching the place where they are 
owned. 


— 


AGRICULTURAL Fatrs.—For the benefit of our country read- 
ers, and all others imterested in the subject of Agriculture, 
we give the following table of the time ef holding the Annu- 
al State Fairs : ; 

STATE FAIRS, Time of Fair. Place, 
New York State.............-..Sept. 20-23....Saratoga. 
Ohio State.......... wonsconsses HEPt. 20-23 +. + Dayton. 
Cincinnati Horticultural Society.Sept. 20-25... .Cineinnati, 
Mass. Horticultural Society...... Sept. 21-23.... Boston. 
Pennsylvania State............-Sept. 27-30....Pittsburgh. 
Michigan State...........- . Sept, 28-30.... Detroit. 
Indiana State..... slewess ---Oct. 11-13....Lafayette. 
Wisconsin State.............-..-Oct. 4 7.... Watertown, 
North-West. Fruit-Growers’ As’n.Oct, 4- 7....Chicago. 
Illinois State Fair........-.....-Oct. 11-14....Springfield. 
Alabama : aoe Oct. .--- Montgomery 
Canada, UppersscaceevenscesceOCh “O=p Tess 
Canada, Lower...-.........+---Sept. 27-30.... 
Georgia, (So. Cen’l)........+..-Oct. 17-20.... Augusta. 
Kentucky... ..ceseeeeeee cess Sept. 13-17.... Lexington. 
Maryland.......sseccseeeceees-OCt, 25-28.... Baltimore. 
Vermont. i..sceccceseeseees «+-Sept. 18-15....Montpelier. 
VAT OUD An ons sng shana esis eseee-Nov. I- 4....Richmond. 
New-Hampsbirescs. ccc cece ese OCts O— Titec 
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WOULD YOU? 


BY ALFRED WARD. 































Bay crowing on your knee ; 

While you sing some little ditty, 
Pulls your hair or thumbs your ‘‘ ee,”? 
Would you think it wasn’t pretty ? 

Tell me, could you ? 
If you owned ‘‘ the baby,’’ would you? 


Wife, with arms about your neck, * 
Says you look just like the baby ; 
Wants some cash to make a ‘‘ spec 3’? 
And you would refuse her—may be ? 
Could you? should you? 
If you owned ‘‘ the woman,’ would you? 


Little labor, little strife, 
Little care and little cot ; 
Would you sigh for single life? 
Would you murmur at your lot? 
Tell me, should you? 
If you owned ‘‘ the cottage,’ would you? 


Health and comfort, children fair, 
Wife to meet you at the door, 
Fond hearts throbbing for you there ; 
Tell me, would you ask for more ? 
Should you? could you? 
If you owned ‘ the ready,’’ would you? 
[Musical World and Times. 


THe MerRopourAN ACADEMY AND GyMNnasIuM.—This excel- 
lent institution is located at 93 and 95 Sixth Avenue, and 
will reopen on the first day of September. It is a well 
conducted and well appointed school, being under the direc- 
tion of eight Professors. The facilities for physical training 
afforded by the Gymnasium are not, in our view, among the 
least of its advantages. It is every way worthy of a large 
share of public patronage. Terms according to the studies 
pursued ; 

In Class. A seeds ods sistwasteie ses toee 6 aseinisicate POMUORDERE DEDS 
1 SSB ace 0.61 clad ve Wie's gb wiohorw stn sramrope erp adelante 


Fo TO die coctejo/en press sihintniose ale Ue etait ecietnan 2s iam 
Bo EE DicBe ons vase ov nies ole ait einen OLUO MEE mmm 
to BSG Bivseeessie 6 sie’) ce pien re Rane nee Conan > 
Modern Languages, each.......csseess-5. 500 “ 
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Wutes ond Queries. 


Amusing Erymorogies.—The Southern Literary Gazette has 
the following : 

The term Grocer is a slight corruption of the words ‘‘ Gross» 
sir !? being the answer once made by a witness who was 
asked the occupation of a petty shop-keeper charged with 
stealing some bacon. 

Our word attorney is only a disguise of a slang epithet, 
originally applied to lawyers by the lower classes, to ex- 
press the facility with which they altered their opinions un- 
der the stimulus of a fee—‘‘ A turnee.”’ 

The term ‘‘ boarding-house’’?’ was probably applied to 
houses where guests were ‘‘ taken in and done for,’’ in con- 
sequence of the resemblance between the attack upon the 
dinner table and the process of ‘ boarding’’ a vessel by a 
hostile force, 

The origin of the word “ packet” as a steam or sailing 
packet, is suggested by the practice which prevails in all 
such vessels of packing the passengers as closely as possi- 
ble. 





Epucation.—S. C. W., Randolph, Ohio. The object to be 
aimed at is the highest possible culture of the whole man— 
physical, intellectual, and moral—infegral education. The 
predisposition to consumption, which you mention, is, per- 
haps, a valid reason for not going through the ordinary col- 
lege course in the ordinary way, but no reason for not get- 
ting as-thorough an éducation as is attainable ; but you 
should give physical training, and a knowledge and practice 
of the laws of health, a very prominent place in your plans 
of life. Some good institution, where manual labor forms 
a part of the course, and where some attention is paid to 
Physiological and Hygienic laws, would probably be best 
for you. We are not prepared at present to advise in regard 
to what particular one to patronize ; but we hope soon to 
be able to give some definite and valuable information in 
regard to Manual Labor Schools and Colleges. 

It is desirable to study both the ancient and the modern 
languayes, but we think too much prominence has generally 
been given in our systems of education to the dead lan- 
guages. If we could master but two languages, except our 
own, we would take Latin and French; for a third, we 
would add German. 

Ollendorff’s method is a good one to give a familiar, prac- 
tical, working knowledge of a language, but alone, is hard- 
ly the thing for the thorough, systematic scholar. For use- 
ful information, and hints on education, see Education Com- 
plete, by O. 8. Fowler, and Spurzheim on Education ; pub- 
lished by Fowlers and Wells, 131 Nassau street, New York. 





Cainese LANGUAGE.—Who would have thought, six years 
ago, that the laws of one of the States of the Union would 
have to be published in English and Chinese for general cir- 
culation? Yetsoitis. The ninth section of an act passed 
by the California Legislature for the collection of the foreign 


" miners’ tax has been printed in the Chinese language, for the 


information of more than thirty thousand Chinese in the new 
State. Tong’k Achich, a Chinaman, certifies that the trans- 
lation is ‘‘ faithful and good.’’-—Albany Atlas. 


{When PHONOGRAPHY becomes known, we shall all, 
throughout the world, be able to speak and print in one lan- 
guage, which may be easily learned, by every child.] 

C. M. J., Lyons, N. Y. We have the matters to which 
you call our attention under consideration, 

Disparity oF AGE IN Marrrace.—Mahomet’s first wife, 
Kadyah, was at least 40, when he, at the age of 25, married 
her. Shakspeare’s Ann Hathaway was seven years his 
senior. Dr. Johnson’s wife was literally almost double his 
age. The wife of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, six or seven 
years older than her lord. Sir Thomas More’s wife was 
also seven years older than her husband. Howard, the 
philanthropist, at the age of 25, married a first wife, who 
was then 52. Mrs. Rowe, the authoress, was 15 years older 
than Mr. Rowe. Rapel, the German De Stael, was about 
as much older. The Countess D’Ossoli (Miss Fuller) was 
nearly ten years her husband’s senior. Jenny Lind, too, is 
said to be eight or ten years older than Herr Goldschmidt — 
New York Mirror. 


Fanny Fern.—Querist.--One who knows (or ought to 
know) says that the maiden-name of the lady who writes 
under the nom-de-plume of ‘‘ Fanny Fern,’ was Willis ; her 
first marriage conferred on her that of Eldridge ; her second 
and present name is Farrington. 
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To Contrizutors.—Among the articles on file 
for insertion are the following: ‘‘ Objections to Phrenology 
Answered;” by D. P. B. ‘The Heart of Reform;’’ by G. 8. 
W. ‘‘Parenta!l Responsibility and Letters to the Guardian 
of My Child,’ by Gzarpg; and ‘“‘ What’s the Difference;” by 
J.H.H. We shail publish them all as soon as we can. 
They will not ‘spoil’ by keeping. 

Q. Quiz should have sent us his real name with his article. 








“ Tome ror Anu.”’—A new editon of this work, 
descriptive of the GRAVEL WALL MODE OF BUILDING, and 
showing the advantages of the octagon form as applied to 
dwellings, is now stereotyped, and will be issued early in 
October. A!l who intend soon to build, or repair houses, or 
other buildings, should possess a copy. Price—pre-paid by 
mail—87 cents. Address FowLers anD WELLS, 131 Nassau 
Street, New York. — 


Tue New Ituustratep Hyproratuic QuaRTERLY 
Reyiew.—The first number is just issued by the publishers of 
this JouRNAL. It presents an attractive table of contents, and 
will not disappoint the expectations of the friends of Medi- 
cal Reform. Ii will at once take a high place among the 
scientific journals of the day. Address FowLers AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 181 Nassau street, New York. 


PosTMAsTERS are respectfully solicited to act as 
Acents for this Journal. A liberal commission will be given, 
Should any Postmaster decline the agency, the publishers 
would feel obliged if he would refer them to a proper per- 
son to act in that capacity. 





Ohrenulogy. 








PHRENOLOGY 


EXEMPLIFIED IN LANGUAGE. 


WueEn a new idea enters the world, men first 
tire of its novelty, and bankrapt themselves in 
subterfuges against it, and then begin to rea- 
son. Galileo, Harvey and Columbus are among 
the standard illustrations of the hostility of no- 
tions to truth ; notwithstanding which, the world 
“does move,” the blood does circulate, and the 
counterpoise of continents does exist. Not less 
than these has Phrenology become a “ fixed fact ;” 
although, in the completion of its details, and in 
the discovery of its important inter-relations with 
every department of being, much is yet to be 
done. 

Man being the highest known type of mundane 
existence, we naturally expect all subordinate 
orders of being to bear a due and designed rela- 
tion to the powers of his nature. In this we are 
not disappointed. Man, the “lord,” is also the 
centre of nature. To him all its parts point and 
correspond. Much more clearly do we trace this 
correspondence with man’s own qualities in his 
works, 
in itself, of any human work, however mighty or 
mean in magnitude, in which a searching eye will 
not read the expression of some human faculty. 

Thus, a “ Washington’s Monument” is an expres- 
sion of Veneration, Love and Patriotiom, aided by 
Executiveness and Hope, and secondarily, by Ac- 
quisitiveness, Constructiveness, Ideality, Weight, 
Form, Color, Size, and so on. And an author’s 
book is a portrait of his own faculties, in essence, 
although in degree, he may make their manifes- 
tations correspond with whathe conceives of their 
strength in others. 

Language, spoken and written, is clearly artifi- 
cial, and therefore constructed after mind, as its 
model. Every word was at the first worked out by 
the struggling of some faculty for utterance; and 
where no change of signification has oceurred, it 


There is not a particular, however minute - 





still belongs to that faculty, is used by it, and ex- 
presses its action. 


Some of our faculties require and possess com- 
paratively few words. This is true of the percep- 
tives generally. Others count their thousands. 
Instance, Eventuality, Ideality, Constructiveness, 
and even Combativeness, which, although it has 
invested largely of its resources in the pugnacious 
monosyllable “No!” has in addition an almost 
endless list of direct and indirect negatives. Thus, 
our antidote is something against a poison; our 
shelter is something we pppose to the storm; our 
parasol is something against the sun, and our wm- 
brella isa little shade, and therefore also a nega- 
tion. But the positive words, house, home, food, 
light, sun, president, council, and so on, belong 
each to some one of the other faculties which are 
positive in theirnature. Language and Individu- 
ality, according to the view here taken, would seem 
not to be concerned in giving origin to words, but 
rather to be the mechanism through which all the 
other faculties secure the expression and memory 
of their proper words, and the association of these 
with the things, thoughts or emotions which they 
represent. 


He who has the time and the wish may there- 
fore map out our entire language into divisions 
and subdivisions, corresponding to the groups and 
separate organs of the brain. We have our intel- 
lectual words, social words, moral, selfish, and 
animal words. And then, in a given group, we 
have our conscience words, firmness words, hope 
words, religion words, and so on, Hence we may 
at some time have a new grammar of our lan- 
guage, on a phrenological basis. All languages 
are phrenological, or, I may say, anthropological, 
in their origin and structure. A dictionary is a 
medley picture of the mental machinery of man. 
“ Blessing and cursing,” endless affinities and aver- 
sions, expressions of exalted purity, or of most 
questionable propriety—all must find place in a 
true portraiture of man as he is. 

But there are other relations of Phrenology to 
language, which are quite as interesting aa those 
already alluded to. A large share of the words 
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we apply to mental operations, perhaps all, are 
such as have been termed figurative, being sup- 
posed to be borrowed from the relations of exter- 
nal nature (physics), which are more obvious, and 
applied, to aid in giving us a clear comprehension of 
the latter, to mental phenomena (metaphysics). 
It is a question, however, whether the words high 
and low, large and small, deep and shallow, long- 
headed, short-sighted, and many others, have not an 
almost, or quite, literal, signification in their appli- 
eation to the characteristics of different minds. 

The brain is by no means the sole index to the 
man. If there be no arrest of development, or 
deformity from accident, the neurology, the 
physiognomy, the physiology, indeed, all depart- 
ments of the man, must agree strictly with his 
phrenology. And this is so, for the simple, but 
potent reason, that all parts of the man are devel- 
oped under the action of the same forces. Thus, 
if large Self-Esteem and Firmness give a certain cast 
of brain, and hence of skull, they will necessarily 
confer a corresponding cast on the tissues, features 
and contour, as well as the actions, of the whole 
man. Phrenology, temperament, volume of vital 
power, and amount of activity, all contribute to 
give character to the individual; and tempera- 
ment, texture, and stature especially, are marks 
by which, as by the phrenology, character may be 
pretty clearly ascertained. 

In describing mentality, we apply the epithet 
“short-sighted” to persons in whom the anterior 
lobes of the brain are short, or slightly developed. 
In such persons the endowments of causality, 
comparison and foresight are present in so low a 
degree that they have almost no power of judging of 
the consequences of their acts, or predicting of the 
future, ‘‘ Shal/ow” implies a more general defi- 
ciency of all the intellectual organs, The entire 
forehead will be found shallow, that is, having no 
great depth or extent in an antero-posterior diree- 
tion; and the individual will be as his head is, 
superficial and “flat.” 

The ‘“Jong-headed” person, on the other hand, 
has great antero-posterior length of cranium ; and 
in those to whom this epithet best applies, this 
length is posterior, as well as anterior to the cen- 
tral point of the brain, giving intensity of motive 
power, in connection with reach of intellectual 
ability. These developments, with fair self-pro- 
tecting faculties, make the men who push forward 
with energy and certainty to the accomplishment 
of their ends; and hence, in our business age, the 
compliment conveyed in the expression long-head- 
ed. But sometimes we find a back-long head, 
which anteriorly is shallow. Here we look for 
overmastering impulses, without judgment, know- 
ledge, or good sense; and, therefore, for blind 
prejudices and crime. 

The true “narrow mind” found in that style of 
head which, whether deep or shallow, is narrow 
from side to side in the forehead. This person 
may be apprehensive, but he is not comprehensive, 
—may be penetrating, or not, but has no breadth 
of vision and conception. He is narrow, bounded in 
on either side by the strict lines of sect, party, pre- 
judice and habit. He may be good in particu- 
lars, but has no idea of ‘ general” views and prin- 
ciples. He sees and enjoys but a narrow line of 
the broad and bountiful elements of being all 
around him, 
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The fore-long head is the “deep” head. Such a 
one ‘goes to the bottom” of things. He has great 
depth of the intellectual organs, and is sure to be 
profound, unless the depth of gray matter of the 
brain is so slight as to rob the deep head of the 
power to show its true character, which is prob- 
ably only exceptionally the case. 

The small head generally, but owing to uneven 
developments, not always, gives the small mind, 
and marks the “small man.” But there is another 
sort of “small man”’—the person who has large 
Acquisitiveness, with Benevolence and intellect too 
small to repress or guide its action. Of either of 
these we say “he is little, and stoops to mean 
(middling, common) things.” Of the wealthy 
man who premeditatedly defrauds a poor relation, 
the able farmer who works his “ men” like oxen, 
and then feeds them on spoiled or stinted food, 
and some of this sort, we hear it said sometimes, 
and with more truth than we suspect, perhaps, 
that “ten thousand such souls would dance within 
the shell of a mustard seed, and find plenty of 
room!” This must certainly be coming very near 
to the extreme of “ littleness.” 

On the other hand, the man of large head, un- 
less its size be wholly in the animal and selfish re- 
gions, isa man of more “ greatness,”’ more “ mag- 
nanimity.” He has, in greater or less degree, both 
breadth and depth of comprehension, and if his 
largeness of head be marked, and only fairly di- 
vided between the different groups, he will be 
well entitled to the credit of a “large soul.” If, 
like Melancthon, Tyndall, Oberlin, Horace Mann, 
Pierpont, and others who might be named, he has 
a large brain, and much the larger proportion of 
it is situated before and above, he is likely never 
to be properly estimated while living, and, how- 
ever much he hates their errors, to love mankind 
with an earnestness the latter cannot comprehend, 
and will not repay. 

From such facts as these, the conclusion seems 
warrantable, that the size and characteristics of 
brain and of body will, in a healthy development, 
closely correspond; and, therefore, that from the 
latter, as well as from the former, we may pretty 
correctly decide the qualities of mind and soul of 
their possessor. And I think I have succeeded in 
showing the language used in natural deserip- 
tion applies almost, or quite, literally to the de- 
scription also of mind. 

The above principles will be, I think, still more 
clearly elucidated in what follows, In describing 
mentality, we daily and hourly employ the epithet 
high. We understandingly and properly speak 
of many persons as being ‘‘ high-minded,” having 
a “high moral character,” possessing “ high-toned 
feelinge,” and governed by “high sentiments” of 
honor, virtue, etc. Examine the cranium of such 
persons, and asa rule, we find a larger develop- 
ment in the higher than in the lower range of 
organs. The expressions are, then, literally cor- 
rect: the man has a “‘ high” soul, for he has a high 
brain. 

Again: we shall generally, though not always, 
(for uneven developments, growing out of causes 
we cannot discover, will at times present them- 
selves,) find the person last described to be of high 
stature, He does not stoop to trifles: why should 
he? he is tall. You blame him, perhaps, for 
“looking down”? on others: how can he help it, 
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he is so much above them? He must in his very 
nature despise meanness; foy despise—what is it 
but de spicere, to look downward, as on lower 
things? The eagle, screaming from the cliff, ne- 
cessarily despises the frog croaking in the puddle! 

We truly say of the “high-souled” man, he is 
one of “elevated” feelings, “lofty” aims, and 
“noble” bearing—noble, that is, notable, easily 
marked, ‘‘ head and shoulders” above the crowd, 
as Saul was. And what results of this elevation ? 
The upper atmosphere is serene and pure, nearer 
Heaven, to which it naturally leads the thoughts. 
In this calmer atmosphere the high-minded man 
walks, and toit he isassimilated. It is only when 
Saul becomes insane that his phrenology and 
physiology are at fault, 

True, the tall man, who is broad-built and heavy, 
may not always present in the full degree this ex- 
altation of mentality of which we have spoken. 
But such a one is often an overgrown short man, 
and will present in more powerful manifestation 
the sympathies of the latter. Yet even here we 
shall generally find more of magnanimity and re- 
finement than in the really ‘‘/ow,’”’ sordid man, 

But “ high-headedness,” which is the predomi- 
nant development of the selfish sentiments, is 
quite another thing from the possession of a high 
soul. The latter Jooks down sometimes on others, 
but with dignity, grace and charity. The former, 
from its steep ascent of Self-Esteem and Firmness, 
will not “ bend” downward in a spirit of charity 
or complaisance, (these sentiments being weaker, ) 
and so provoke into activity the worst feelings of 
those who are “beneath” it. “A haughty (high) 
spirit goeth before a fall ;”’ and “ stiff necks” have 
the benefit of some of the most withering rebukes 
of the Bible, though I never knew them to be 
much suppled in consequence! 

The principles I have here deduced are merely 
general, and liable to exceptions, all of which I 
cannot stop to trace. There are short persons 
who, being naturally slender, are relatively tall. 
These will both have more refinement of feeling 
and less force of character, than their real height 
bespeaks. Females, too, average a less height, but 
have the reputation of greater high-mindedness 
than males. Buthere another element enters into 
the calculation. The female sex, in their present 
condition, at least, have less ‘‘base”’? or motive 
brain, and hence relatively more purity, gentle- 
ness and refinement. Females undoubtedly do 
excel in relative force of moral sentiment taken 
alone; but in that union of moral with selfish 
sentiment which gives dignity and controlling 
power, man still bears the supremacy. 





The characteristics of the ‘“‘low” person need 
not be stated at length, as they will be the oppo- 
sites of those of the “high.” The truly low per- 
son is the one who, whatever his stature, shows a 
predominance of the lower organs of the brain 
over the higher. But here again the analogy of 
physical to mental holds good to the extent of a 
general rule, namely, that the person of predomi- 
nating animal and selfish propensities is oftener 
absolutely or relatively short in stature than the 
reverse. Being low, his atmosphere is one of im- 
purities, and storms alternating with gleams of 
sunshine. He has more power and less of calm- 
ness or true happiness, If the lower propensities 
are very largely developed, he is “‘ sordid” (sordes, 
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filth). The base of the brain developed until its 
action hides that ofall the nobler faculties, he is 
“ base,’ and may approach the brutal more nearly 
than the human character. 

Do the views here advanced lead to material- 
ism? Ishall attempt to answer this inquiry in 
my next, and then proceed to illustrate Phrenol- 
ogy from the modes and figures of speech em- 
ployed in conversation, oratory and writing. 





PHRENOLOGY, 


AS APPLICABLE TO THE PROFESSIONS. 


‘BY A PROFESSIONAL MAN. 

Unper this general title we propose to give a 
series of condensed articles. Their design will be 
to secure a more general attention, on the part of 
professional men, to the science of Mind, as illus- 
trated by the doctrines and matter-of-fact tests of 
Phrenology, than they have received hitherto 
from this very numerous class of our fellow- 
countymen—a class which, whether contemplated 
generically or divisionally, wields an immense in- 
fluence, for good or evil, over the destinies of our 
race, as it will continue to do until the prophetic 
era, when every man shall be his own preacher, 
his own lawgiver, his own lawyer, and his own 
judge, thus becoming “a law unto himself” in the 
most comprehensive sense of that meaningful 
Seriptural rule of Ethics. This last remark is 
meant as no unkind “fling.” We disclaim every 
thing akin to such a feeling, as ‘not only incom- 
patible with the high and earnest aims of the 
journal for which we write, but as violative of 
the purposes of our proposed series, And this, too, 
we can say, by way of disclaimer, without sanc- 
tioning the existence of these professions as such, 
and especially as they are popularly regarded and 
estimated—for it is a fact, of whose verity we are 
not permitted to doubt, that they all find their 
sources of success in the misfortunes of their fellow- 
men, which misfortunes have their origin in de- 
partures from the laws of spiritual, corporeal, 
mental and social health. But enough of reflec- 
tions, however appropriate to our theme, in an 
extended treatise. 

In treating the topics embraced by our caption, 
we shall take a wider classification than is usual. 
In the term “ professions” are commonly included 
only Divinity, Law, and Medicine. To these, Edu- 
cation is sometimes, indeed, added—the popular 
comprehension can hardly be said to embrace it, 
A “profession,” in the literality of its meaning, 
is simply that department of human enterprise 
which an individual professes capacity and readi- 
ness to conduct, be it what it may. That is, it 
would include the merchant or the farmer, and 
even the manufacturer and the mechanic. Indeed, 
not even the “common laborer” would be ex- 
cluded from its classification. But this term, like 
many others, has exchanged its literal meaning 
for a conventional one, which embraces only the 
employments above named. In our plan, we 
shall probably include, for the purposes of our 
present series, the following: Divinity, Law, Me- 
dicine, Education, Literature, These will be sub- 
divided as follows: Clergymen; statesmen, law- 








yers, judges; physicians; teachers, professors ; 
lecturers, editors. The last named is a modern 
but rapidly enlarging class, whose influence upon 
the literature and science of the present era has 
been very marked. A glance at the most of 
these is all that we can hope to effect. 

So much for the divisions and subdivisions of 
our subject. 

It now only remains to state, introductorily, 
that we shall not be restricted, by the term 
Purenooey, to the narrow sense in which it was 
once viewed by even its teachers, but in the 
more comprehensive sense which it has been the 
assiduous aim of the conductors of the PurEnoLocr- 
caL Journat to inculeate, not without encouraging 
prospects of success. It will likewise be our aim 
to popularize our views as much as may be com- 
patible with justice to the great scientific truths 
of which we shall treat, the compromise of which, 
in any degree, should ever be avoided, however 
great the temptations to the contrary. The use 
of the nomenclature of Phrenology, more or less, 
will be indispensable. With these preliminary 
observations, we proceed to the topic of 


PHRENOLOGY AND LAW, 


Law, according to the definition of Sir William 
Blackstone, who has been followed by most juri- 
dieal writers since his day, is, in its most com- 
prehensive sense, a Rule of Action. This de- 
finition includes, indiscriminately, all kinds of 
action, whether animate or inanimate, rational 
or irrational. Thus we speak of the laws of mo- 
tion, of gravitation, of optics, or mechanics, as well 
as the laws of nature and of nations, This, then, 
continues this learned authority, in the same con- 
nection, is the general signification of Law—a rule 
of action, dictated by some superior being; and, 
in those creatures which have neither the power 
to think, nor to will, such laws must be invariably 
obeyed, so long as the creature itself subsists, for 
its existence depends on its obedience. But laws, 
in their more confined sense, denote. the rules, 
not of actions in general, but of human action or 
conduect—that is, the precepts by which map, the 
noblest ofall sublunary beings, a creature endowed 
with both reason and free will, is commanded to 
make use of those faculties in the general regula- 
tion of his behavior. Further on, our authority, 
[ Blackstone, B. I, See, 2,] in compressing his de- 
finition, to make it expressive of municipal or 
local Jaw, tells us that it is ‘‘a rule of civil con- 
duct, prescribed by the supreme power in a state, 
commanding what is right, and prohibiting what is 
wrong.” 

It would not be very difficult for a student of 
the merest outlines of Phrenology, to successfully 
call in question the legitimacy of laws, not a few, 
in our day, measuring and testing them by this 
rule. However, it is not our purpose to make 
this use of the foregoing citations. 

But we make another and most important as 
well as pertinent point. It is this, which we put 
in the form of an interrogatory, in order the more 
surely to excite the Reflective Organs of our 
readers, with a view to preparing them to follow 
us the more understandingly: How can man be 
expected to make use of his “ faculties with the re- 
gulation of his behavior,” with any assurance of 
his making a natural use of them, which is but 
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another phrase for a legal use of them in the 
highest sense of the term, if he is ignorant of the 
natural arrangement and play of those “ faculties,” 
to say nothing of their abnormal activities? ‘Fa- 
culties” is a word derived from the old metaphy- 
sical nomenclature. “ Organs” is the correspond- 
ent word—or the one most nearly correspondent 
to be more correct and careful in our , hilology, 
for a “faculty” is rather the action of an “ organ” 
than the organ itself—what the organ does, rather 
than what it is—as the word from which it is de- 
rived (facie, to do) clearly denotes. And herein 
allow us to hint, in passing, at the risk of seeming 
tod parenthetical, may be plainly descried the 
great error—blunder is perhaps the more expres- 
sive word—of Metaphysics, which it has been the 
aim of Phrenology to correct, viz: that it mistook 
the manifestations of cerebral organs for the or- 
gans themselves—pretty much such misapprehen- 
sion necessarily followed, as would be experi- 
enced if we were to point toa printing press and 
a spinning jenny, and call them “steam engines,” 
while they were only propelled by the engine 
which was hidden from view. Thus a “faculty of 
speech” is one thing, and the “ organ of language” 
quite another, So of the “ faculties’ of vision, 
audition, &e, But, to return to our question, let 
us ask how, without the aids of Phrenology, can a 
knowledge of the proper “ uses of these faculties” 
of Blackstone be ascertained? Certainly they 
cannot be, with any reliability, obtained from the 
writings of the oldest and best of the metaphysi- 
cal authorities, such as Stewart or Locke, or the 
more modern ones, such as a Brown, of Scot- 
land, or a Beaseley, of America—no, not even 
from that most liberal of later home authors of - 
the metaphysical schoo], Dr. Schmucker. It is 
simply illusive, then, to expect of Legislators, as 
makers of “rules of action” for the regulation of 
the “behavior” of others, or the judges, and jurors, 
and lawyers, as appliers of these rules, success in 
their endeavors, in the absence of all phrenologi- 
cal guidance, in the regulation of their own be- 
havior! The first duty of the man in authority, is 
indicated by the Greek injunction, gnothi seauton, 
“know thyself.” Without this, hopeless is his 
prospect for knowing the workings of other 
minds—what is natural, and what is diseased ac- 
tion of organs, and what the proper mode of 
legal treatment for each case. A mere glimpse 
which we here get along the dark and blood- 
stained vista of our criminal legislation (in a 
double sense, criminal) and our criminal jurispru- 
dence, reveals the most painful consequences of 
the lack of true mental science, which is so lament- 
ably manifest in the transactions of our legislative 
halls and our courts of law. We shall take amore 
careful and particular view of these under the sub- 
divisions of our general subject. 

We shall, in our present section, treat of Phre- 
nology as relating, first, to the Legislature ; second, 
the Bench ; third, the Bar; fourth, the Jury-room. 
First, in this order, there come into the field of 
our inquiry, those primary wants of society, 
which the statesman is expected to supply in our 
advanced day, and which may be expressed by 
the phrase, 

EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION, 

The legislator’s office is one of primary and 

paramount importance, In the ancient republics, 
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the senator’s title was asynonym of wisdom. He 
was expected, not only to be informed upon the 
subjects of jurisprudence proper, but upon those 
of most other departments of human knowledge. 
The reason of these requirements is obvious; but, 
unfortunately, it too seldom receives a practical 
recognition in more modern republics, not ex- 
cepting our own. Itis found in the universality 
of those interests whose protection, in the origi- 
nal and legitimate, not the technical, sense of the 
word, is committed to his custody. The highest 
wants of man are admitted to be those of his 
mental nature. But these are, too usually, the 
last cared for by the lawmaker. Until a compar- 
atively recent period, public education—that is, 
schools founded and sustained by legislative ac- 
tion—was not thought of in even the most intelli- 
gent sections of our country; and it was, when 
finally broached as a subject. of legitimate legisla- 
tive concern, met with a popular response so 
indifferent everywhere, while so repulsive in 
many instances, as to require long-continued and 
expensive processes of agitation through associ- 
ations, and treatises, and lectures, to arouse the 
popular mind to a degree of appreciation suffi- 
cient to secure even a general acquiescence in the 
Common School System, now so cherished there, 
to say nothing of the present hearty support. 
And, even now, there are large portions of the 
Union where education is regarded by legislators, 
who sre esteemed the ‘‘ wise men” of their sec- 
tions, a matter of the merest private concern, 
with which legislation of any kind, much less 
taxation, must have nothing whatever to do. It 
is true that there are some exceptional departures 
from this rule of legislation for the benefit of pau- 
per children, but the endowments authorized are 
so niggard in amount, and so carelessly applied, 
as to clearly indicate that they are not the spon- 
taneous suggestions of reason, so much as reluc- 
tant aequiescences in the “‘claims of the poor to 
charitable aid’’—which aid is apparently be- 
stowed, as are alms, too frequently, upon the men- 
dicant in the busy counting-room, to get rid of im- 
portunities! As to any anxious arrangement fora 
faithful application of the taxation, thus reluctantly 
incurred, to the circumstances and needs of the 
parties interested, it is not within the programme 
of legislative “favor,” while all ideas of adapting 
the processes of education to the individual require- 
ments of the pupils, as indicated by their several 
aptitudes and idiosynerasies, would only be re- 
garded as Utopian in the extreme. 

Now, it must be apparent to those who have 
traced the outline picture which we have here 
drawn, that such criminal indifference on the part 
of the constituent and the inevitably resulting re- 
luctance on the part of his legislative agent, could 
not co-exist with anything like even a general ac- 
quaintance with the fundamental doctrines of 
Phrenology. A single appreciative glance at a map 
of the cerebral organs of the poorest of the pauper 
children in his neighborhood, would be enough 
to change this whole order of things. Higher 
and truer views of man’s mental nature, and of 
its appetences, aspirations, and capabilities, would 
follow; and the mental traits of the most beggarly 
urehin of his district, then, would be cared for. 
Studies appropriate to individual phrenological de- 
velopments would be arranged through well-ap- 














pointed and liberally paid teachers. Not only would 
the children of the pauper poor be recognized as 
actually having brains, the same, in average capa- 
city, as those of the haughty rich; but the more im- 
portant discovery of multiplied organs and diver- 
sified capabilities and tendencies would be made 
in all, to be followed by correct education, in the 
proper sense of thie Latin word educo, from which 
it is derived—to lead out ; not to drive in. Then 
it would be known that there is a moral region of 
the brain. as well as an intellectual, and an animal 
one also, none of which can be disregarded com- 
patibly with the welfare ofthe pupil. And then, 
furthermore, children would not be driven to the 
school-room, as too often they are now, like a 
flock of lambs to the slaughter, without any re- 
gard for their individual capacities for the journey, 
or their fitness or unfitness for the uses contempla- 
ted. ; 

Here is a field of legislative beneficence which 
cannot well be over estimated, but which cannot 
be properly cultivated without the implements of 
mental culture furnished from the store-house of 
Phrenology. The statesman who does not truly 
comprehend the laws of cerebral action, is not 
prepared to legislate successfully for the promo- 
tion of education, however he may imagine to the 
contrary, any more than a contractor, who knew 
nothing of the qualities and uses of materials or 
tools, would be to give directions for the proper 
construction of a palace—and what are education- 
allaws but “rules” for the construction of pa- 
laces for Thought? And this leads us to remark, 
that the organ of Constructiveness, and the co- 
operating organs of the Mechanical Group gene- 
rally, are far more essential to the success of the 
legislator’s office than would seem to be generally 
supposed, judging by the class of men too usually 
selected for it. They are not Architects at all, in 
the higher sense of the term. Hence, too few of 
them are able, unaided by private projectors of the 
great schemes which have from time to time 
blessed thé world, to even draft the laws needful 
for actualizing their benefits, much less to invent 
the schemes themselves, however frequently they 
get the credit of their origination, to the robbing 
of the real but less pretending benefactors of their 
just claims, 

Our topic, next after the present one, which is 
by no means exhausted, and may be resumed in 
future numbers, wiil be Criminat Leeisnarion. 
In giving it precedence of Civil Legislation, we 
are justified by the juridical writers, who proper- 
ly attach to the former a paramount importance, 
seeing that a ‘‘ crime” is an act committed against, 
and therefore concerning society at large; where- 
as, a civil “ wrong” is generally committed against, 
aud concerns a single individual, or a few at most, 
who, as partners in trade or members of corpora- 
tions, represent a unity of interest. — Its considera- 
tion will bring to view some interesting incidents, 
well calculated to raise the suspicion, if not to de- 
monstrate the fact, that the whole-fabrie of our 
Criminal Jurisprudence is built upon a foundation 
of whose imperfection and insecurity the para- 
bolic phrase “sandy” would give but an inade- 
quate conception. 
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“Life,’”’ says Emerson, “ is a festival only to the 
wise.” 
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IMPORTANCE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


BY D. P. BUTLER, 

Ir is of vast importance to all that they possess 
the knowledge by which they can correctly de- 
termine every favorable or unfavorable condition, 
both mental and physical, and thus be enabled 
properly to appreciate themselves and others in 
their individual and mutual relations; also, to 
properly stimulate, restrain, and direct every 
function, so as to perfect and develop their entire 
being, and become all of which their natures will 
admit. 

No one will deny that this is the most import- 
ant and desirable object to be attained in life, and 
that it is not only sanctioned by reason, enlight- 
ened intellect, and all that is good and worthy in 
humanity ; by all the laws of nature, and by God 
himself, but that it is imperatively and absolutely 
demanded by this mighty combination of all the 
highest authorities known to mankind. 

We shall take it for granted, that all now ac- 
knowledge what the universal race of man has 
ever been more and more ready to admit, in ex- 
act proportion as it has becéme civilized and en- 
lightened, viz: that we are governed in all our 
relations by immutable laws, adapted to the mul- 
tiplied elements of our nature—guarding against 
an abuse of those elements, and providing for 
their rights—each securing different results, but 
never conflicting ; all acting in beautiful harmo- 
ny, and together calculated to secure the unlim- 
ited development of humanity, individually and 
in the aggregate, and determining its present and 
future destiny in accordance with the observance 
or violation of suchlaws. These things admitted, 
it must also be admitted, that to attain this object, 
an acquaintance with these laws, or with some 
standard by which we can measure the absolute 
and relative capabilities of our natures, is indis- 
pensable; and that what that standard may com- 
prehend demands of every man, woman and child 
immediate investigation as the first and greatest 
object of their being. 

Phrenology claims to have established the fact, 
that there is a relation between the conditions of 
the human physical organization and manifesta- 
tions of mind—recognizing the brain as the me- 
dium through which the mind displays itself; but 
that its condition is essentially modified by the 
condition of the body; that, consequently, a 
knowledge of the structure and conditions of the 
body is absolutely necessary in determining, not 
the nature of the function, but its direction aud 
degree. It also claims that different parts of the 
brain are adapted to the plurality of the mental 
faculties, each part performing a distinct function, 
yet modifying all others, and itself modified by 
the general condition of the body. 

Again: this science claims that the different 
portions of the brain are capable of being in- 
ereased in size and activity, and that mental mani- 
festation will be in accordance with such increase. 
It also holds that the health, vigor and capacity of 
the bodily functions impart vigor to the brain, 
and render the mind correspondingly vigorous, 

Thus we are possessed, in Phrenology, of a 
standard, or system, by which we can ascertain 
the nature of the different functions of our organi- 
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zation —the modifying influence of one upon an- 
other; the absolute and comparative develop- 
ment of each; and the means nature has assigned 
for increasing, restraining, harmoniously de vel-_ 
oping, and rightly directing the entire being. 
Where else can we find such a system? What 
else, within the limits of knowledge on earth, can 
be of such vast importance to all, and especially 
to every young man and woman? 

Who can be so stupid, in the present advanced 
state of Phrenology, as to deny the facts upon 
which this system is based—to deny that there is 
a relation between mentality and organization? 
Certainly no honest person of common sense, who 
has investigated sufficiently to entitle them to a 
right to judge in this matter. Some of our so- 
called learned, and would-be popular men, who 
sneer and “chuckle” at Phrenology, would do 
well to take a lesson from the following anecdote: 

A certain medical student, in the absence of the 
senior M. D., was called upon to administer to a 
patient, and, after a faithful overhauling of ‘the 
books,” prescribed according to the most popular 
authority. Upon the return of the older physician, 
he told him what he had done. With a hearty 
and contemptuous laugh, and a sneer, our M. D, 
informed his student that there was no authority 
for such treatment in such a-ease. The student 
modestly suggested that it was on such a page of a 
certain book. The work being produced, the old 
gentleman found that he “stood corrected.” 
“Now, sir,” said the student, “with due respect 
to your age and position, let me tell you that a 
man never appears so contemptible and ridiculous 
as when he laughs and sneers at his own igno- 
rance.” 

An intimate knowledge of these laws of our na- 
ture is of incomparable value to every member of 
civilized society. Without this you cannot be as 
happy, healthy, long-lived or useful. Acquire- 
ments of other kinds will not make up for a want 
of this, for it is the only true basis of human cul- 
ture. Know yourself first, and other things after- 
wards. 

Dollars and cents, or a fashionable reputation, 
are but as trash, in comparison with such knowl- 
edge. There is a satisfaction and enjoyment in 
the pursuit of this study which no other affords, 
Nor does any other so well discipline the whole 
nature, and prepare us to answer the end of our 
creation. 

As a young man, I can well appreciate the feel- 
ings and views of youth—those powerful emo- 
tions of ambition, of the desire to be and to ac- 
complish something worthy of one’s self and of 
mankind—those purer aspirations of philanthropy 
which desire to do good and to benefit our fellow- 
men. From an active experience of ten years, I 
am prepared to say, that in no other way can you 
gratify these noble impulses of your nature so 
well as by the aid of an intimate knowledge of 
the comprehensive sciences, Phrenology and Phys- 
iology. If these were to be my last words, I 
would say to every young man and woman, study 
Phrenology and Physiology. No other pursuit 
will so well qualify you to discharge the duties 
you owe to yourself, your race, and your God. 


Could I but have the power to reach and convince. 


every one of the young in our land—in the 
world—of that fact, it would satisfy the utmost 
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stretch of my ambition. 


It would be doing more 
for humanity than any one man ever before accom- 
plished. Then should I be prepared to say, with 
one of old, “Iam ready to depart.”—Phrenological 
Rooms, 142 Washington street, Boston. 











Bingraghy. 


AMOS PILSBURY. 


BY WILLIAM ©. ROGERS. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


Bors the physiology and phrenology of Amos 
Pilsbury are remarkably developed, as the follow- 
ing chart will show: 

Size of head, . . 


TEMPERAMENT; 
Vital, large; Motive, full; Mental, large, 
Amativeness, . e 6 Ideality, . . -; ° 5 


» 23 inches, 


Philoprogenitiveness, . - 6¢7 Sublimity, ° ; + 6 
Adhesiveness, . » « «67 Imitation, . at) ets a8 
Inhabitiveness, = ee Mirthfulness, . 3. ws 256 
Concentrativeness, . . . 445 Individuality, . . ° 7 6 
Vitativeness, . ‘ . 6 Form, 5 ; = «eB 
Combativeness, . ° 6 Size, a i a . a6 
Desiructiveness, e . 6 Wei ht, . A a 4 a) 
Alimentiveness, 5 . « 58 Color, . F: 3 3 . 445 
Acquisitiveness, e e - 5t6 Order, . 5 - . » 6t7 
Secretiveness, . r . + 5¢6 Calculation, . : 3 6 
Cautiousness, . 6s - 546 Loeality,. . F ae, oe 
Approbativeness, . . 17 Eventuality, . oe . 546 
SelfEsteem, . . . «6 Time, n . ame ne 6 


Firmness, . . . . 6¢7 Tune, ee oe) gh eS 
Conscientiousness, . . «7 Lauguage, ae re 
Hope, Wee ra 6 Causality, ere aso Like 6Y% 
Marvellousness, : +» «5 Comparison, . . «. . 647 
Veneration, - +6 « 6 Suavitiveness,;.  . . x6 
Benevolence, » « «+ «7 Human Nature, . . 7 


Constructiveness, .« «+ « 546 

This combination of temperament and develop- 
ment of organs is quite remarkable, and indicative 
of excitability, endurance, and positive strength. 
Capt. Pilsbury must have descended from a long- 
lived ancestry. His temperament, almost an equal 





combination of the Vital, Motive and Mental, is 
one of the most favorable for the exhibition of 
talents of any order. Endurance, strength, and vi- 
tality are almost equally balanced, so that a re- 
markably large and largely developed brain is 
supplied with a copious flow of vitality, thus en- 
abling it to perform great and protracted exer- 
tions without prostration. 


The domestic region of his brain is very largely 
developed. Adhesiveness is particularly promi- 
nent, thus giving to him perpetuity of friendship 
and great warmth and friendliness of manner. 
Philoprogenitiveness is also very large, rendering 
him not only a kind and indulgent parent, but 
also a warm friend and genial companion to the 
young. He is particularly fond of female society, 
and extremely gallant to, anda favorite with the 
ladies. 


The executive faculties are all of the highest 
order of development, giving him, in a very re- 
markable degree, indomitable energy and perse- 
verance, positiveness of character, and a frank, 
free, noble and generous bearing, which, while it 
captivates friends, demands the respect of ene- 
mies. 


The moral brain is largely developed, particu- 
larly the organs of Benevolence and Conscientious- 
ness, which rule the man with absolute sway. A 
life of thirty years of direct contact with, and gov- 
ernment of, the abandoned, the profligate and the 
vicious, has in no wise hardened his heart. He 
informed me that twenty years ago he could order 
aman punished, and see the order executed un- 
moved ; but now, so tender and so weak were his 
feelings, that he could not issue the order without 
a heart overflowing with pity for the miserable 
wretch whom kindness could not humanize. Du- 
ring the time he has had charge of the Albany 
County Penitentiary, which is now about seven 
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Years, he has never struck, nor ordered a man 
struck, asingle blow. Though his convicts have 
been of the most abandoned kind, he has succeed- 
ed in governing them absolutely and perfectly, 
and in establishing and maintaining a discipline so 
thorough, and, at the same time, so simple, as to 
give to his prison the reputation of the “model 
prison,” and to himself “the model prison-keep- 
er” of the States, and this, too, without the assist- 
ance of the “cats.” His organization gives him a 
fearless, uncompromising courage, both physical 
and moral, particularly the latter. 

Mechanical talent is good, but not a ruling trait 
Tt acts more through the intellect than of and by 
itself, giving him an inventive, but not a remark- 
ably executive Constructiveness. 

Ideality and Sublimity are well developed, more 
particularly the latter, which gives to all his views, 
in addition to the depth and profundity of Causal- 
ity, great comprehension and grasp of conception. 
He takes large and noble views of all subjects 
which occupy his attention Imitation and Mirth- 
fulness are well developed, but take their direc- 
tion almost entirely from Approbativeness and 
friendship, thus giving him a gracefulness of car- 
riage and an agreeableness of manner which pleases 
the stranger and captivates the friend. 

The whole perceptive intellect, with the excep- 
tion of Form and Color, is largely developed, giving 
him a practical, common sense order of talent, 
which intuitively perceives at a glance all the 
physical peculiarities of things, and, in connection 
with large Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness and very 
large reasoning faculties, give him a remarkable 
talent for inventing, planning, building and finan- 
ciering, Order is very large, and in connection 
with Ideality, rules him and all about him abso- 
lutely. The whole interior, and, as far as possi- 
ble, exterior of his prison, is neater than a Shaker 
village, and woe to that officer or prisoner who is 
negligent in these respects. The indignant burst 
of his whole mental battery upon the unlucky 
wight’s head silences him instantly, and increases, 
in an incredibly short space of time, a sluggish de- 
velopment of order 4 to a sharp, active and vigi- 
lant development of order 7. 

Causality, Comparison, Suavativeness and Human 
Nature are all very largely developed, which, in 
connection with his other faculties, impart to his 
mind an original, comprehensive, shrewd, discrimi- 
nating and progressive spirit. 

Language is largely developed. Had he trained 
himself properly, he would have made a captiva- 
ting, brilliant and eloquent orator, As it is, no 
man can see and hear him in the midst of his 
friends without perceiving at a glance, that though 
he may not speak eloquently, he can feel both 
eloquently and sublimely. 

His faults arise more from excessive than from 
deficient developments. His domestic brain is 
rather too large for his excitable temperament. 
Though capable of governing others absolutely, 
his parental love is so strong as to render him 
weak in the exercise of parental authority. 

Approbativeness is decidedly his weakest 
point. It renders him too sensitive to the opin- 
ions of others, and, wounded, causes him great 
pain and uneasiness, Marvellousness, Ideality, 
Form, Color and Tune, particularly the two latter, 
are comparatively deficient, though none but those 
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specified remarkably so. His organization is such 
that he is better fitted for observation, reflection 
and stirring employment, than for confinement 
and study. It is to the former almost entirely that 
he is indebted for that measure o success which 
has crowned his efforts. 

His phrenology shows that he would excel in 
governing, financiering and planning, in executing 
with permanency, beauty and order, in conducting 
«large and complicated business with skill and 
success, in keeping accounts with perfect neatness 
and accuracy, and in expressing his thoughts in 
vividly graphic and eloquent language. He would 
have made a fine civil and mechanical engineer, a 
successful and liberal wholesale merchant, a tho- 
rough and efficient military officer, and a success- 
ful politician of a high order. He is, unquestion- 
ably, one of the few who were born to govern, not 
only by force, efficiency and strength of character, 
but also by kin ness, adhesiveness, and tenderness 
of feeling. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETOH, 

The exercise of arbitrary power is more or less 
gratifying to all, Yet while all are thus gratified 
by it, few, very few, are fitted by nature for its 
judicious use. It requires so rare a combination 
of virtues and faculties, that he who is possessed 
of them in an eminent degree, is one of the most 
favored of men, since Providence has placed in 
his power the means of accomplishing a vast 
amount of good, directly, by personal presence 
and example, and indirectly by the record of an 
arduous and successful life. In the former in- 
stance, he influences for good those over whom he 
has been called to exercise his authority; and in 
the latter instance, those young, ardent and sus- 
ceptible minds who, having commenced a similar 
career, read his trials, struggles and successes won 
from a doubtful fortune, with eagerness, and emu- 
late his virtues and abilities with hope and 
pleasure. 

If this be true of those who are called upon to 
exercise authority over the virtuous, the educated 
and the brave, how much more is it true of those 
whose power is displayed in the successful govern- 
ment and reformation of the viscious, the illite- 
rate, and the morally weak and imbecile? 

It is true that the lives of the latter are passed 
in comparative obscurity, that the world knows 
not of their trials, and consequently cannot esti- 
mate the merits of their success; yet there isa 
pure and almost holy pleasure in knowing that, 
through their instrumentality, the depraved and 
the criminal have not only been debarred from 
committing their outrages against the law and the 
majesty of the rights of their fellow-men, but 
have also been led to view their past lives with 
sorrow and contrition, to repent them of the 
evils committed against themselves and their 
neighbors, and, when the just sentence of punish- 
ment by law has expired, to depart to their 
homes wiser, better, and nobler men. Is not the 
consciousness of such usefulness as this a sufficient 
reward for long years of trial and arduous en- 
deavor? - oe ee 


We know of no man to whom these remarks 
will apply with greater force than Amos Pilsbury, 
the present Superintendent of the Albany County 
Penitentiary. 

He was born at Londonderry, New Hamp- 





shire, February 8th, 1805. His father, Moses C. 
Pilsbury, was for many years warder of the New 
Hampshire and Connecticut State Prisons; and 
was a man eminently qualified for the successful 
discharge of the arduous duties which devolved 
upon him. He was the first warden of a prison 
who succeeded in making the labor of its inmates 
a source of profit to the State rather than an 
expense, 

The subject of our sketch received an acade- 
mical education up to the age of fourteen, when 
he was apprenticed and learned the tanner’s trade, 
and spent some time in its pursuit in the city of 
Boston. 

In April, 1824, young Pilsbury, when nineteen 
years of age, was appointed watchman or guard 
of the N. H. State Prison, of which his father was 
then warden. The year following he was ap- 
pointed deputy warden under his father, which 
office he continued to fill with credit to him- 
self and satisfaction to his employers, until the 
appointment of his father to the wardenship of 
the Connecticut State Prison, where, in July, 1827, 
he commenced his duties at the latter institution 
in the same capacity, and with the same ultimate 
success as at the former. 

In November of the year following Mr. Pils- 
bury was married to Miss Emily Heath, daughter 
of Laban Heath, Esq. They have had five children, 
but two of whom are now living. f 

The management of the Connecticut State 
Prison was eminently humane and successful, 
Each day began and closed with the reading of 
some portion of the sacred Scriptures, and with 
prayers by the warden. The financial operations 
of the prison were so admirably conducted by 
him, that it became a source of revenue to the 
State, and not a burden. He resigned in April, 
1830, and was succeeded by his son Amos, the 
subject of this sketch, He died at Derry, N. H., 
in the year 1848, having been distinguished 
through a long and successful career as a man of 
unspotted integrity, exalted piety, and of genuine 
Christain philanthropy. 

Appointed at so early an age as twenty-five to 
so responsible a trust as that of warden of a State 
Prison, and as successor to so eminent an officer 
as his father, Mr. Pilsbury felt himself placed in a 
peculiarly trying position, and determined, if it 
were possible, by industry and unwearied atten- 
tion to the business of his office, to merit the 
confidence which his friends thus early reposed in, 
him. And his efforts were crowned with com- 
plete success, for at the end of the second year of 
his administration of the afiairs of the institution, 
there remained a balance in its favor, after defray- 
ing every expense, of eight thousand, seven hun- 
dred and thirteen dollars and fifty-three cents, net 
gain for one year. 

In September of the same year, 1832, he was 
removed from office on account of his political 
opinions, and as many of his enemies had indus- 
triously circulated reports derogatory to his char- 
acter asa man, and his honesty as an officer, he 
requested a thorough investigation into the affairs 
of the prison during the term of his management. 
A committee was appointed by the legislature of 


the State, who reported at the next session of that 


body, “and so satisfied were the people and the 
legislature of the injustice done to Mr, Pilsbury, 
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that he was not only reappointed, but a resolution 
was passed directing the treasurer of the State to 
pay to him the expenses he had incurred in de- 
fending himself against the charges of his oppo- 
nents, and four hundred dollars in addition there- 
to, for his own time.” 

Mr. Pilsbury was reappointed in June, 1833, 
having been absent just nine months. The con- 
dition of the prison during his absence, and at 
the time of his return, may be gathered from the 
following extracts from the annual report of the 
directors, May, 1834. 

-“Tt was at once apparent that the high state 
of discipline, which had previously prevailed 
there, was very much impaired; the prisoners 
were noisy, bold and disobedient. The want of 
firmness and energy in the administration of the 
rules of the institution had preduced among the 
prisoners a state of insubordination approaching to 
anarchy. 

“The prisoners continued openly and boldly to 
declare, in the face of the directors, their deter- 
mination not to submit to any control unless they 
were heard in the selection of a warden. This 
disorderly and mutinous conduct of the prisoners 
was the result of a conspiracy, which the directors 
have reason to believe was known and counte- 
nanced by some of the officers of the prison. 

“The convicts appeared to be in the habit of 
freely communicating with each other; of pass- 
ing and repassing from the different shops, 
and of arranging plans for united operations. 
The under keepers were permitted to trade with 
the convicts, to deliver them money; and for 
whatis termed over-work, the contractors were 
allowed to provide them with articles of food, 
fruit and other delicacies, in direct violation of 
the rules of the prison. A great number of news- 
papers, in which the affairs of the prison were 
discussed, were found in the cells and workshops. 
Such indulgences necessarily resulted in the utter 
subversion of order, and a total disregard of all 
law and authority. 

“The directors had no hesitation in reappoint- 
ing Mr. Pilsbury, who had been removed from 
the office of warden, which he had previously 
held for a number of years, and under whose 
government the discipline of the prison had ac- 
quired a very high and deserved degree of cele- 
brity. Some very serious charges had been pre- 
ferred against him by a member of a previous 
board of directors, and the investigation insti- 
tuted thereon by the legislature, resulted in a 
complete refutation of the charges, and in furnish- 
ing additional and honorable evidence of his 
fitness and capacity for the office. He has had 
charge of the prison since the 6th of June last, 
under the careful supervision of the directors, 
and they are now gratified to be able to say that 
the present condition of the prison, its strict and 
admirable discipline, and the pecuniary results of 
his administration, prove abundantly that their 
confidence was not misplaced. 

“The task of recovering such an establishment 
from a downward course, and of bringing it into 
profitable operation, was attended with great 
difficulties and discouragement. 

“ At the present time (May, 1834,) the pecu- 
niary affuirs of the prison are in a very prospe- 
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During Mr. Pilsbury’s absence from the prison, 
one of the keepers had been murdered by two of 
the prisoners, for which they were afterwards 
tried and executed. ‘In the short space of nine 
months,” says one of Mr. Pilsbury’s biographers, 
“one of the most flourishing institutions in the 
country had been nearly ruined by mismanage- 
ment, resulting from the change that had taken 
place in its government.” 

At the time of Mr. Pilsbury’s return to the 
prison an incident occurred, illustrating at once 
both the miserable condition into which the prison 
government had fallen, and Mr. P.’s courage and 
coolness in suppressing the ‘spirit of insubordina- 
tion, and restoring at once discipline and the most 
perfect obedience and order. 

When it was known among the prisoners that 
he had been reappointed warden, they arose en 
masse, declared they would not submit to his 
government, and clamorously demanded his re- 
moval. At this juncture of affairs but one of the 
directors had the courage to accompany Mr. P. 
through the prison. Arrived at the shoe-shop, 
the shoe-makers, numbering over twenty men, 
rose from their seats, and declared that unless he 
resigned immediately they would kill him on the 
spot. Undaunted by the uplifted knives of these 
men, Capt. P. advanced fearlessly among them, 
and, after a few short and forcible remarks, com- 
manded them to be seated. Awed by the coura- 
geous bearing and fearless voice, they instinctively 
obeyed, and were shortly after drawn up in prison 
file and marched to their cells. 

From this time to January, 1845, nearly twelve 
years, Mr. Pilsbury remained warden, to the satis- 
faction of a greater portion of the people of 
Connecticut. During this time he devised a plan 
for the improvement of the county jails of the 
State, and, through his recommendation, “the 
legislature authorized him to pay, from the surplus 
earnings of the state prison, one thousand dollars 
to such counties in the state as should build a jail 
on the place of the new prison at Hartford; and 
he soon had the satisfaction of knowing that Con- 
necticut possessed, not only the MoDEL STATE PRISON, 
but the best county jails in the country.” 

A writer in the Philadelphia Saturday Courier 
for June 20, 1840, saysin relation to the state 
prison and its government :— 

“Capt. Pilsbury, the estimable and able super- 
intendent, has the true system of management. 
It is the mild system: viz. that which appeals to 
the better, instead of the worst feelings of human 
nature. He never flogs. He seldom punishess 
but when he does, he takes especial pains to show 
the prisoner that he regards him as an unfortunate 
human being, not as a brute.” The following 
anecdote isillustrative of the above: A desperate 
fellow named Scott, was sent to Wethersfield for 
fifteen years; he had previously been confined in 
Sing-Sing and other prisons. He was determined 
not to work or submit to any rules. Of course 
Capt. Pilsbury treated him accordingly. He very 
soon cut one of his hands nearly off, on purpose 
to avoid labor; but his wound was immediately 
attended to, and in less than one hour afterwards 
he found himself turning a crank with one hand, 
He then declared tha the would murder the warden 
at the first opportunity. Soon after, the regular 
barber of the prison being sick, and Scott, having, it 





was said, worked at the trade when young, he was 
directed by the deputy warden to take the barber’s 
place, and shave the prisoners throughout the 
establishment. Mr. Pilsbury, on going through 
the shop soon afterwards, was told by one of the 
assistants that the prisoners did not like to be 
shaved by this man, as he had behaved himself 
very badly since he had been an inmate, and 
they were afraid of him. Without hesitation 
Mr. P. took the chair, ordered Scott sent for, and 
directed him to shave him. The man plead want 
of skill. “Never mind,” said the warden, “I 
know you are not intractable, you will soon learn, 
and I intend you to perform my toilet every day.” 
The man went to work with trembling hands, 
and performed the shaving but poorly. He 
trembled more from fear, blended with a growing 
confidence in the warden, than from a continu- 
ance of his fell purpose to take his life. 

Not long after the man wastaken sick. The war- 
denhad himremoyed to hisroom. There he nursed 
him himself, and one night when he thought his 
patient asleep, he arose from his own couch to 
adjust the clothes on the bed of the poor fellow. 
He was not asleep, and instantly burst into tears, 
saying, “Sir, Iam not a brute, I cannot longer be 
insensible to your disinterested kindness. May 
God forgive me, but I did intend to take your 
life, if I could have found an opportunity, but 
now my fiendish hatred is broken down. Oh, I 
must weep! forgive me—forgive me!” 

Scott was hung in 1833, for murdering a prison 
officer while endeavoring to escape. This occur- 
red during the nine months that Capt. P. was 
unconnected with the prison as warden. 

In the early part of 1845, Mr. Pilsbury was 
removed from office on political grounds. During 
sixteen years he had been unceasingly persecuted 
by an eminent lawyer and politician of Wethers- 
field, named Martin Welles, whose hatred origi- 
nated in the rejection of himself and the choice 
of Mr. Pilsbury, as a candidate for the wardenship 
in 1833. A paper was also started in Hartford, 
called the Protector, the express purpose of whose 
editor and supporters was to crush Mr. P. Their 
efforts were, however, unsuccessful, as they had 
an entirely different effect from that which was 
intended. Their efforts served to call public 
attention to the prison and its management, while 
the character of the editorials of this paper 
plainly showed that the power of the press had 
been prostituted to serve the purposes of personal 
malice. Many foul assertions and insinuations 
having been thus circulated to the great detriment 
of Mr. Pilsbury’s character as an officer and a man, 
he demanded an examination of his official career 
from the beginning. This examination was held 
by a committee from the legislature of the State, 
and though every account entered upon the books, 
every receipt given and received, and every voucher 
for every transaction for the past fifteen years, were 
produced by Mr. P., and examined by his most in- 
veterate enemies, yet no error, accidental or inten- 
tional, to the amount of a single cent, was discovered 
by them. The result was the complete triumph of 
Mr. Pilsbury, and the establishment of his name 
and fame as a man in every sense of the word. 
Nor were they able to substantiate their assertions 
of his cruelty and mismanagement of the prisoners, 
during his long career as warden of the prison. 
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The Directors of the prison submitted a report 
in 1844, in which they stated that the net gains 
of the institution from its establishment in 1827 
to the year 1844 had been $101,448 39, but after 
deducting losses sustained from the failure of firms 
having business connections with the prison, there 
remained a balance of $85,135 97, over and above 
every expense, in favor of the institution. Dur- 
ing fifteen years of that time the financial con- 
cerns of the prison had been under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Pilsbury. 

It is sufficient to ad] that he came out of the 
trying ordeal with an unsullied and increased 
reputation. 

Mr. Pilsbury removed to Albany in 1845, and 
took charge of the erection of the Albany Co 
Penitentiary, which he has superintended with 
more than his usual success up to the present time. 
In 1850 the Directors of the Connecticut State 
Prison tendered him the office of warden, from 
which he had been so unfairly ejected five years 
before; but his new home possessed so many 
attractions, and his new friends so much genuine 
warmth of attachment, that he concluded tor main. 
His salary has been raised five hundred dollars a 
year since he took charge of the institution—a 
favor entirely unsolicited by him, and one which 
speaks louder than many words, of the estimation 
in which he is held in Albany. As before re- 
marked, during the seven years of the existence 
of the Albany Co. Penitentiary, not one single 
prisoner has received corporeal punishment—a fact 
sufficient in itself to entitle Mr. Pilsbury to his 
reputation of the ‘Model Prison Keeper” of the 
States. 

Capt. Pilsbury is now in his forty-seventh year, 
in the enjoyment of a fair measure of health, and 
with the prospect of uninterrupted usefulness for 
the next fifteen or twenty years. 

“His personal appearance and manners are 
highly prepossessing, and none can approach him 
without being conscious of the presence of a 
superior man.” 
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BY WILLIAM C. ROGERS. 
CHAPTER XI. 


THE PHRENOLOGY OF NATIONS CONTINUED. 
THE CANAANITIO SPECIES, 


In conducting the further consideration of this 
branch of my subject I shall begin with the Cana- 
anitie or Ethiopian Species, and some of its lowest 
members, and advance gradually to the highest 
Caucasian development. The Canaanitie Species 
embrates the following varieties, viz. : the Negroes 
of Western and Central Tropical Africa, natives 
of Australia, and the descendants of African 
Negroes in North and South America. 

Those members of the Canaanitic Species which 
may be considered as decidedly typical are found 
in Western and Central Tropical Africa, Their 
physical peculiarities have been previously de- 
seribed ; I will therefore merely repeat a descrip- 
tion of the prevailing type of their heads. These 
are small and laterally compressed, having an 
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arched and extremely dense dome, with foreheads 
narrow and depressed, and that portion of the 
head devoted to the animal propensities very 
greatly developed. 

‘In this form of head we have all the domestic 
and most of the selfish propensities large or very 
large ; the selfish and moral sentiments large, the 
semi-intellectual and reasoning faculties small or 
very small, and the perceptive and semi-percep- 
tive intellect large. 

The general proportionate sizes of the Intellect- 
ual, Moral, Aggressive and Domestic Regions, as 
compared with a model average of the Caucasian 
skull, is shown in the following 

TABLE. 
IntEt. Mor. AGGr. Dom. 
Caucasian. Model. Average size, 137, 14, 41, 27, 41. 
Canaanite, do. do. do. 123, 12, 386, 24, 36. 
Difference in favor of the former, 14, 2, 5, 8, 65. 

The average in this table is entirely too great 
for the typical Canaanite, since it was formed 
from observations made upon the educated negroes 
of England and Scotland, and is not, therefore, 
applicable to the Ethiopian of Central and Western 
Tropical Africa. When we add to these numeri- 
eal deductions, however, the effect of tempera- 
ment upon mental manifestations, we arrive at 
testimony sufficiently conclusive to warrant us in 
asserting that the differences existiug between this 
species and the Caucasian is plainly to be attri- 
buted to the inferiority of the former in tempera- 
ment and balanced development of the Intellect- 
ual, Moral, Aggressive and Domestic regions of the 
brain. 

Let us examine the typical negro in, 1st, Their 
Domestic Relations; 2nd, Their Religious charac- 
ter; 3rd, Their Intellect; and 4th, Their State of 
Society, as the effect of their domestic, religious 
and intellectual characteristics combined, 


I, THEIR DOMESTIC RELATIONS, 


All their domestic and animal propensities are 
large, and uncontrolled by Ideality or educated 
moral sentiments. Such a development, controlled 
by sluggish temperament, would foster sensuality 
and indolence, which would be relieved, however, 
by affection, hospitality, kindness, and gratitude for 
favors. And this we find to be the case, for from 
travellers we gain the following information :— 
Throughout all Tropical Africa polygamy is un- 
limited except by the ability to maintain.a con- 
siderable number of wives. This forms the prin- 
cipal boast of the rich, and therein consists the 
greater portion of their wealth, for the women 
alone cultivate the fields, and manufacture their 
rude mats and cloths. The wealthy take to them- 
selves from three to twenty wives, while the Kings 
raise the number from fifty to several thousands, 
In Dahomey all the unmarried females are the 
property of the King, who, having selected such 
as please his fancy, disposes of the remainder ac- 
cording to his own good pleasure. The wives of 
the King of Ashantee number three thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three, and the King of 
Yariba boasted to Captain Clapperton that his 
wives, linked hand in hand, would reach entirely 
across his kingdom. ; 

Lieut. Col. Charles Hamilton Smith, who spent 
many years among the nations of Africa, uses the 
following language in his work on “The Unity 
of the Human Species :”—“ Collectively the negro 




















mind is confiding, single-hearted, naturally kind 
and hospitable. We speak not without personal 
experience. The female sex is affectionate to ab- 
solute devotedness, in the character of mother, 
child, nurse and attendant upon the sick, though 
these be strangers, and the often experienced re- 
ward scarcely amounting to thanks. As housewives 
they are charitable to the wants of the wayfaring 
visitants; within doors orderly, and personally 
very clean; they are joyous, noisy; in the night- 
time indefatigable dancers equally with the men, 
who are in general orderly, brave, trustworthy, 
and unrepining. Both sexes are easily ruled, and 
appreciate what is good under the guidance of 
common justice and prudence.”—Smith, op. cit. 
pp. 228, 229, ; 
Il THEIR RELIGIOUS CHARACTER, 


The Moral Region of the negro brain is fully 
developed, Veneration and Marvellousness being 
the ruling organs. This development, combined 
with large Cautiousness and a weak and almost 
puerile intellect, renders their religion one of su- 
perstitious and childish mummeries, and, earried 
to the same length of bigotry as in Christian and 
enlightened communities, leads to the crimes of 
poisoning and murder. They all believe in a 
future state, and acknowledge their dependence 
upon the Deity, to whom they pray in every time 
of need. Their prayers are very simple, as the 
following examples will show:—“Oh, God! I 
know thee not: but thou knowest me; thy assist- 
ance is necessary to me ;” and at meals, “Oh God ! 
thou hast given us this; thou hast made it grow ;” 
and when at work they pray, “Oh God! thou hast 
caused that I should have strength to do this:” in 
the morning, ‘‘Oh God! help us; we do not know 
whether we shall live to-morrow ; we are in thy 
hand.” They pray for the souls of their departed 
friends in the presence of their idols and fetisses 
(charms), and sacrifice their domestic animals, and 
the bodies of their enemies taken in war. 

Of all the dark-hued species, the Negroes of 
Africa have received with most avidity, and re- 
tained with greatest delight, the teachings of 
Christianity. Their untutored minds, possessing 
sufficient grasp to comprehend the beauties, suffi- 
cient faith to receive the miracles, and sufficient in- 
trinsic goodness to endeavor to elevate themselves 
to its lofty standard, have drank in the high and 
holy truths of Christianity, and will yet present to 
their teachers examples of pure, unwavering, un- 
questioning faith, such as Christendom itself will 
emulate with zeal. One reason for their ready faith 
in Christ, aside from their weakness of intellect and 
torpor of thought, is to be found in the fact that 
they are early taught to believe in mysteries so 
absurdly unfathomable that to believe in the 
sublime mysteries of Holy Writ is to descend into 
the regions of possibility, and come, as it were, 
within the province of a reasonable faith. They 
neither possess sufficient intellect to produce a 
skeptical argument against the religion of Christ, 
nor yet to understand rationally such an argument 
when once fully presented for comprehension. 


Their faith is superior to their reason, and when ~ 


Christianity is presented to them in its purity by 
men whom they regard as their moral and intel- 
lectual superiors, who are ornaments to the reli- 
gion they profess, who are the human prototypes 
of their Master in heaven, their simple minds re- 
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ceive its holy truths with joy, and they bow the 
head and bend the knee in adoration3of the only 
living and true God. 

Having taken this brief and imperfect view of 
the religious character of the African typical races, 
let us consider, 


I. THEIR INTELLECT. 

Their perceptive and semi-perceptive intellect 
greatly overbalances their reasoning powers, 
which, in almost every instance, are weak and 
puerile. As it is the latter alone which gives 
grasp and profundity to the mind of man, its ab- 
sence in the Negro will, in a great measure, ac- 
count for his want of originality and compre- 
hension, 

Intellect combined with the social organs, builds, 
beautifies, adorns and collects houses and homes 
together, rears stately cities, and commands all the 
resources of commerce to elevate and support 
them. The Negro possesses but a small measure 
of the former; hence the unaided efforts of the 
latter fail. He has never originated a style of 
architecture, or built a city, or even a house 
worthy the name. 

Intellect, combined with the moral organs, 
believes in the existence of God, and demonstrates 
the truth of that belief, works out a reasoned 
theological system, brings the truths of the arts 
and sciences to silence skepticism, erects the 
magnificent temple “to the Lord of lords and 
the King of kings,” and “worships him in spirit 
and in truth.” But while the African believes 
in the existence of God, he knows not how to de- 
monstrate the truth of his belief; his religion is 
a superstition, and his faith a fear: having no 
spiritual eye, he discerns God only in material 
things, and selecting some one or more, places it 
or them in a rude hut, and 


‘The heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to wood and stones.’? 


But educate the gem within, enkindle the in- 
tellect by enlightening the faith, advance them 
socially and politically by the combined influences 
of religion and the presence of a superior race, 
and they remain mental and moral negroes no 
longer. Faith becomes to them what intellect is 
to the more favored races, and they have but to 
feel the holy influences of the religion of Christ 
to know that it is a great and glorious reality. 
Intellectually they are babes,—weak, confiding 
babes: morally they may become men, high- 
minded men. 

Having thus superficially surveyed the domestic, 
religious and intellectual characteristics of the 
uncivilized typical negro, let us now see the com- 
bined effect of these three powers upon, 


_ Iv. THEIR STATE OF SOCIETY, 


It isa reasonable belief that originally all the 
different species of men occupied the same social, 
religious and intellectual grade, that each advanced 
or retrograded from that standard according to 
the intensity of the mental principle with which 
they were severally endowed, and that the pre- 
sent condition of these species is, to a certain ex- 
tent, a sure criterion of the original endowments 
of each. This conclusion, appears irresistible, and 
when we have well learned its truth, it will teach 
us a lesson in the moral and political governmen 





of the world which will be of inestimable value 
in deciding the future of nations. 

It will be seen by the foregoing that the negro 
las been endowed with some of the richest attri- 
butes of humanity by the Creator. And yet these 
very attributes have made him an outcast, a poor, 
abject, down-trodden, degraded slave. Hissimple 
and confiding nature, his reverence for superiority 
in whatever form it may exist, his weak intellect, 
and his deep, strong and abiding passions, have 
each and all exposed him to the cruelty, eupidity 
and lust of his more gifted neighbors. It would 
seem that his position originated in the curse of the 
Omnipotent uttered at the foundation of society, 
and that the bitterness of that curse was only 
to be removed when society itself becomes placed 
upon a true and heavenly basis. 

Let us consider the social condition of these 
typical negoes in their primitive homes in Africa, 
the effect of civilization upon them, and their 
ability to retain the civilization given them by 
intercourse with the Caucasians. The Negroes, 
of all others, are the most abject in mental and 
social condition. Placed in a land whose spon- 
taneous productions are more than sufficient 
to support life without labor; senses the most 
acute; an eye which for strength and length of 
vision is unsurpassed ; with olfactory nerve of ex- 
ceeding delicacy and enormous expansion, refined 
by inhaling the balmy fragrance of tropical 
flowers; a gustatory apparatus of great size and 
insatiable appetite, educated by the luscious fruits 
of the torrid zone; gifted by nature with a 
sluggish temperament; an easy, contented and 
cheerful frame of mind; without the ability to 
concentrate his energies upon any high and en- 
nobling pursuit; with no systematic education for 
his mental powers ; with no objects to claim his at- 
tention but those which appeal to his animal 
passions—he stands forth the veriest savage upon 
the face of the earth. In peace he isa happy, 
joyous being. With the decline of the sun he and 
his kind, from one end of Africa to the other, as- 
semble under the trees and in the groves, and 
dance to rude music until the waning of the 
moon, or the death of the fires by the light of 
which they have held their midnight pastime. 
But in dancing they do not excel, and music is as 
rude an art with them as it was a thousand years 
ago. Strength and agility are more requisite to 
success in the former than gracefulness and ease. 
Though passionately fond of the latter, and con- 
stantly handling rude instruments, they neither 
improve in the quality of the one, nor in the con- 
struction and finish of the other. Witha large de- 
velopment of Time, a full development of Tune, and 
an almost entire absence of ideality, their music is 
characterized by much rhythm, less melody, and 
little or no refinement or delicacy 01 expression. 
It is negro music, whether played in Africa or 
America, and the amateur can detect it”before a 
single bar has greeted his ear. He is a sensual, 
happy, careless and contented being until war calls 
his baser passions into exercise, and then the sen- 
suality of ease becomes the fiendishness of rapine, 
the happiness and contentment of peace become 
the jealousy and rage of carnage, all ties are for- 
gotten, all restraints are cast aside; the blood of 
their enemies quenches their thirst, and the flesh 
of their foes becomes their feast when the combat 








is ended. Tyrant of his blood, he traffics in his 
fellows as though they were merchandise ; makes 
war upon his neighbors for the purpose of captur- 
ing and enslaving them, and sells even his own 
wives and children into hopeless bondage. 

They have received and retained civilization 
only when preceded and accompanied by Christian- 
ity. Assoon as their moral natures have been 
quickened, their consciences awakened, and the 
better feelings of their hearts aroused by the 
motives which Christianity brings with it, then 
do they begin to improve in outward behavior 
and social condition; then do we find the rudest 
nations possessing sufficient understanding to be 
susceptible of such a change, and not till then do 
we find the blessings of eivilization following as a 
necessary result. So true is this, that the Mora- 
vians, who introduced Christianity among the Hot- 
tentots, have been accuse of directing their 
endeavors first to the diffusion of industry and the 
social] arta, and of making religion a secondary 
object of attention, A hundred years’ experience 
has taught these missionaries that before these 
savages can be civilized they must be Christianized ; 
and if the latter is well and effectually done, the 
former follows as a necessary sequence. But if, 
after having arrived at a certain stage of civiliza- 
tion, the stimulus of the presence of a superior 
race is removed, they quickly relapse into barbar- 
ism, and the savage becomes more of a savage than 
before. Even Christianity of more than two cen- 
turies’ duration in Congo has scarcely excited a 
progressive civilization, because unattended by the 
stimulus of a stronger race. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter. 
The Typical Canaanite is physically powerful, 
active, robust, enduring, and peculiarly fitted for 
a torrid climate. Domestically he is kind, loving, 
affectionate, hospitable and sensual. Aggressively 
he is brave, warlike, cruel, revengeful, tyranni- 
eal and implacable. Morally he is benevolent, 
superstitious, confiding, worshipful, faithful and 
conscientious, Mentally he is weak in intellect 
and grasp of reason, but, = at perception, with 
little aptitude for acquiring auu less for retaining 
civilization, and a consequent stranger to progress 
in the arts and sciences, 

Statistics show that the black race cannot long 
exist either beyond the tropics, or in the presence 
of the white race. The reason for the first is to 
be found in the fact that they are physically fitted 
for the torrid zone alone, and cannot therefore in- 
erease and multiply in a cold and inhospitable 
climate. The cause of the last is, that in a state 
of freedom the presence of the white race stimu- 
lates them to the exerci-e of a certain degree of 
intellectuality beyond their capacity, which event- 
ually proves fatal to their existence as a race, 
But in a state of servitude, with their physical con- 
dition cared for, and their minds relieved from all 
anxieties and cares for the future inseparable from 
a state of freedom, they improve more rapidly and 
flourish in proportion to their approach to the 
tropics. From the statistics given in Chapter 
Fifth it was shown that in New York the black 
race increased twenty-five per cent. in thirty years, 
while in New England they increased but thirteen 
per cent. in the same length of time. For facts 
substantiating these views, the reader is referred 
to the “ Democratic Review” for April, 1850, to 
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Smith’s ‘Nat. Hist. Human Species,” to Van 
Amringe’s “Nat. Hist. of Man,” and to Dr, Cald- 
well’s “Thoughts on the Unity of the Human 
Race.” 

Now that we have analyzed the phrenological 
developments of the typical Canaanite, let us 
glance hastily at the two sub-typical forms of the 
same species, the Bushman and the Australian. 





SKULL OF A BUSHMAN, 


The Bushman is the outcast of the more quiet 
and inactive Hottentot. He is one of the lowest 
form of the human race, and approaches most 
nearly to the man-like apes of any of the other 
tribes of typical Ethiopians. 

We will consider the Bushman in, Ist, Their 
Domestic Relations; 2nd, Their Religious Charac- 
ter; 8rd, Their Intellect; and 4th, Their conse- 
quent State of Society. 


I, THEIR DOMESTIO RELATIONS, 


In this form of man we find an enormous deve- 
lopment of the basilar portion of the brain, un- 


* governed by either intellect or the moral powers; 


and we find among them all the vices, relieved 
by but few of the virtues of savage life. 

Marriage is almost unknown among them; poly- 
gamy degenerates into extreme license, and to such 
an extent is the gratification of their animal pas- 
sions carried that they are physically dwarfs, and 
the old and young are equally withered and 
decrepit. They present to the European a horrid 
picture of depravity, degrad tion and want. 

Il, THEIR RELIGIOUS CHARACTER. 


Upon this subject travelle shave been generally 
silent. They are a vagabond race, seldom visited 
by Europeans, not very numerous, and almost 
entirely unknown except in respect to a few of 
their habits of life. Ifthe above sketch isa fair 
specimen of the whole race, and I am inclined to 
believe it is from its accordance with the general 
development of the engraved heads to be found 
in Prichard’s Nat. Hist. of Man, they must be 
as morally degraded and irreclaimable as they are 
physically wretched and forlorn. 

II, THEIR INTELLECT, 


Their perceptive faculties alone are fully deve- 
loped. ‘Their reasoning and semi-intellectual 
faculties are contemptible. They possess so little 
grasp of intellect as to appear utterly incapable of 
civilization, and always prefer their rude huts 
and caves to the comfortable dwellings of their 
more elevated neighbors. 


IV. THEIR STATE OF SOCIETY. 


The combined eftect of their domestic, religious 
and intellectual characteristics, as shown in the 
degree of their social advancement or state of 
society, is the lowest of any form of man except 
the Australian. Their only clothing night and 
day is a mantle of sheep-skins; their dwellings 


are low huts, or. circular holes in the open plain, 
into which they creep at nights, sheltered from 
the wind, but unprotected from the rain. Their 
arms are bows with small barbed arrows steeped 
in a potent poison. In seasons of scarcity they 
devour wild roots, ants’ eggs, locusts and snakes, 

“Like other savages, the Bushmen are cruel 
and revengeful. The desire of revenge is one of the 
strongest of their passions; it urges them to the 
most barbarous acts; they commit the most fright- 
ful outrages under the impulse of momentary 
irritation, as well as in the gratification of long- 
fostered malice. Their eagerness for vengeance is 
so urgent as to render them indifferent on whom 
they wreak it, provided the sufferer be of the 
same country as the offender, and they make the 
innocent suffer for the guilty. Dr. Andrew Smith 
assures us that he has seen their cruelty exercised 
on their relatives with as much rancor as on 
strangers, and several instances have come within 
his knowledge in which parents destroyed their 
own children, and even boasted of their cruelty 
toward their own offspring, and were applauded 
for it by their companions. The passion of anger 
has amazing influence over them; it excites them 
to frequent murders, A total want of forethought 
is one of their characteristics, and the prospects of 
to-morrow, or of the time to come, seldom oceupy 
their minds.”—Prichard, op. cit. p. 608. 


And yet this same author supposed that educa- 
tion, climate and similar extraneous agents, could 
elevate these miserable outcasts to be the com- 
peers of the refined, delicate and intellectual Euro- 
peans, and that, by a retrograde movement, these 
same refined, delicate and intellectual Europeans 
could be degraded down to such miserable out- 
casts as the Bushmen. His theory requires a 
greater stretch of the imagination than scientific 
serutiny will countenance. 


Those of our readers who are versed in the 
science cannot but see the connection which mani- 
festly exists between the phrenological develop- 
ments of the Bushman and his psychological and 
social condition. 

We will consider one more form of this species, 
and that the 





AUSTRALIAN, 


The above engraving gives a good specimen of 


the Australian physiognomy—the physiognomy of | 


the lowest form of man known to exist. The 
accompanying skull represents the phrenological 
developments of the same, 
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SKULL OF AN AUSTRALIAN, 


The organs of Number, Constructiveness, Ideality 
and Causality are very deficient, while those of the 
animal propensities are fully developed. They 
are possessed of considerable animal energy and 
determination, but are, and will be for many 
generations, ignorant, rude, and grovelling. They 
build no houses, wear little or no clothing, live 
upon such prey as they can easily capture, and are 
utterly ignorant of bread and the value of the 
different species of grains.. A line drawn from 
ear to ear over Firmness would show by far the 
largest half of the brain behind the ears, in the 
region of the propensities. Their perceptives are 
respectable, while their intellect is absolutely 
puerile. But a comparison between the portrait 
and the skull renders further comment*unneces- 
sary. 

Space precludes the possibility of entering into 
a minute analysis of their social, moral and intel- 
lectual condition. Enough has been given of the 
state of society of the Australian to show the 
reader the connection which exists between it and 
his phrenology and physiognomy. The coinci- 
dence between the two is too striking to be acci- 
dental. It evidences so much design that an en- 
lightened curiosity seeks for, and discovers the 
principles upon which that connection depends, 
embodies them into a science, “gives them a local 
habitation and a name,” and then instinctively 
turns to adore the great Designer of all the won- 
derfully beautiful and sublime truths which have 
been revealed to us for our temporal and eternal 
welfare. 

I have devoted thus much space to the Ethio- 
pians, as they are by far the most in- 
teresting of all the dark-hued species. 
I have said many things in regard to 
their moral and intellectual charac. 
teristics? which, at first sight, may ap- 
pear untrue, but a careful and candid 
inquiry into the subject will, I am con- 
fident, convince the reader of the truth 
of the assertions here made, and lead 
him to adopt the conclusions to which 
I have arrived. One more word, how- 
ever, in regard to the negroes of North 
America, It has been remarked by 
eareful and unbiased observers, that 
those negroes residing in the Northern 
and Eastern States, though they do not 
improve in numbers, do in morals and 
intellect, and that there is an exact 
ratio between the increase of the frontal and sin- 
cipital regions of their heads in size, and their ad- 
vancement in moral and intellectual improvement. 

The Negro slaves at the South are, as a general 
thing, pious, many, if not most of them, belonging 
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to the Methodist persuasion. And it has also been 
observed that in proportion as they are imbued 
with the teachings of Christianity, in the same 
proportion do their faithfulness, contentment, and 
consequent value, increase. But we are treading 
upon debatable ground, As we are neither amal- 
gamationists, colonizationists, abolitionists, nor yet 
pro-slavery men, we will leave that branch of our 
subject, and briefly consider the effects of the 
American climate upon the physical characteristics 
of the Canaanite. 

It has been asserted by the few, and credited 
by the many, that the negro race in this country 
are gradually changing to Caucasians, but the 
assertion is unfounded. It is now nearly two 
hundred years since the progenitors of the pre- 
sent negroes were introduced into America. Their 
descendants of the eighth and even the ninth 
generation are among us, and, where the stock 
has remained pure, are as perfect negroes as their 
remotest ancestors, 

The whole theory of Prichard depends upon 
accidental varieties. Originally mankind were 
the same, mentally, morally and physically. A 
member of this race is born having certain pecu- 
liarities, which, as they had an accidental origin, 
are accidentally propagated, until all the different 
races of men owe their origin and exjstence to 
accident, to a mere lJusus nature. The theory 
has but to be mentioned in order to be rejected. 

Over twenty years ago a negro of Maryland, 
named Henry Moss, was reported to have turned 
white. This wasreceived as aclincher. It cor- 
roborated two theories of the original unity of the 
races, and was received astruth, Their argument, 
says Van Arminge, stands thus: 

All Africans are black; 
One African turned white : 

Therefore all white men were originally black. 
Or it may be stated thus: 

The Negroes of Africa are black, with crisp, 
wooly hair ; 

A Negro of America turned white, and has 
soft, long hair; 

Therefore climate produces the color of the 
skin, which produces woolly hair. 

This method of argument is travelling in circles, 
and is worthy enly of the days of Aristotle. 
It would not have been received by Bacon, and 
should not be by those who pretend to adopt the 
Baconian method. Its weakness is so apparent 
that to state it is to refute it. 

Observation shows that no such change has 
taken place, and that none is likely to occur ; that 
where there is a bleaching, or whitening of the 
original black of the Negro, there are always 
whites in the immediate neighborhood who could, 
if they would, explain the change upon rational 
grounds; and that, though our short, cold winters 
are extremely ungrateful to the negro race, yet 
our long, warm summers restore the lost balance, 
and are almost as geni to them as a tropical 
clime. 

In regard to the case of Henry Moss, mentioned 
above. He was 20 years in changing from black 
to white. The change commenced upon his 
abdomen, and gradually extended over almost all 
parts of his body. It began to show itself in 
various parts of the body at the same time, and 
these spots gradually enlarged and coalesced, until 











said Henry Moss was almost entitled to freedom 
and a vote. These spots were largest and most 
frequent where the body, from the nakedness of the 
parts or raggedness of the clothing, was most ex- 
posed to the rays of the sun. 

This last is an unfortunate assertion for Presi- 
dent Smith, who details the case in his Essays, for 
from it we are to understand that the holes in his 
clothes occurred in the same spots for twenty years. 
The change began on his abdomen: climate effected 
the change; his abdomen must have been ex- 
posed to the influences of climate, and after that, 
wherever there was a solution of continuity in his 
outer and under garments, if he had any, there 
the lucky fellow paled and bleached. The change 
extended under his hair for some distance, and 
there the hair became long and silky; therefore, 
in the secretion which gives to the negro his com- 
plexion, resides the cause of the curling and 
frizzling of his hair!!! 

Van Amringe saw said Henry Moss, and regarded 
it as a case of Albinism. The complexion was a 
pale ‘pink, and in other respects resembled the 
Albino negroes. Albinism is unquestionably a 
state of disease, and that was mistaken for climatic 
influence which was the result of diseased nutri- 
tion, secretion, and absorption. 

But we have already exceeded our limits, and 
can enlarge on this subject no longer. We will 
next consider the phrenology of the Japhetic and 
Ishmaelitic Species, conducting our inquiries in 
much the same manner as in the present article, 
but with greater brevity, from a want of time and 
space. 





Ohysiulagy. 


THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
OF THE SENSES.—NO.1. 


BY A. P. DUTCHER, M.D. 





* All natural objects have 
An echo in the heart. This flesh doth thrill, 
And has connection, by some unseen chain, 
With its original source and kindred substance : 
The mighty forest, the proud tides of ocean, 
Sky-cleaying hills, and, in the vast of air, 
The starry constellations, and the sun, 
Parent of life exhaustless—these maintain 
With the mysterious and breathing mould 
A coexistence and community.” 


Trtt us, gentle reader, for what purpose the 
gun, moon, and stars, were created? Tell us why 
the earth has its profuse variety of surface, with 
valley and mountain, stream and ocean, sand and 
rock, in combination nowhere the same? But 
everywhere wonderful and interesting; subject 
also to the changes of the seasons; at one time bar- 
ren and gloomy, at another adorned with grateful 
green, relieved with myriads of flowers, and 
waving fields all ripe for the harvest? The 
various substances of the material world are char- 
acterized each by its own dimensions, its own 
hardness or softness, its own asperity or smooth- 
ness, from the atom to the mountain, from the 
flinty rock to the yielding fluid, from the rough 
bark of the oak to its polished leaves. Surely 
there is some reason for all this diversity. 

Refiect for a moment. Are not the gentle 
breezes of heaven perfumed with the breath of 
aromatic herbs and sweet-scented flowers? Is not 








the table of nature always spread, from one ex- 
treme of earth to the other, with a countless variety 
of luxuries—with the fowls of the air, the fishes 
of the sea, the beasts of the fields, and the con- 
tributions of the vegetable kingdom supplying 
the delicious and abundant fruits scattered from 
clime to clime? The birds pour forth their 
heaven-taught notes ; the torrent, the tempest, and 
the ocean roar; and the human voice, with tones 
of feeling and intelligence, utters music the sweet- 
est of all. But why all this? Why, indeed, is the 
whole creation of God but one majestic assem- 
blage and exhibition of objects of sense—of things 
appealing to the steur and the smut, the rast, 
the neartne, and the roucn? Is it not reasonable 
to infer that they were created for man’s happi- 
ness and enjoyment, and are the principal sources 
of the development of the mental faculties, by 
means of the bodily senses? 

It is by means of the senses that the mind holds 
converse with external nature, and receives a 
knowledge of whatever is passing within or with- 
outthe system ; the knowledge, therefore, obtained 
in this way is called perception. The different 
kinds of perception are as numerous as the dif- 
ferent mediums through which they are obtain- 
ed, and they leave an impression upon the mind, 
which remains for a long time after the cause has 
ceased which produced them. The mind has the 
power of allowing these impressions or ideas to 
remain latent, and of calling them into review at 
its option ; it is the active exercise of this power 
that constitutes thought. Thus the mind is enabled 
to take a review of any introduced impression, or 
to exercise its thoughts upon any introduced idea, 
and combine them in every possible modification 
and variety. And hence arises an entirely new 
source of knowledge, far more exalted in its 
nature, and infinitely extensive in its range: 
hence memory and the mental passions; hence 
reason, judgment, and imagination, which have 
been called the internal senses. 


THE SENSE OF SIGHT, 


The apparatus used to perform this function is 
the ryz. No organ of the human body has re- 
ceived more praise than this. The poet, the 
painter, and the contemplative philosopher, have 
all united in raising a willing altar of adoration 
ta the Great Author of the universe, for so pro- 
found a demonstration of creative wisdom and 
beauty. 

In contemplating the eye, we will notice in the 
first place its perrnors. And these are the— 

Eyebrows, 

Hyelids, 

Eyelashes, and the 
Lachrymal Apparatus. 


Immediately above the socket in which the 
globe of the eye is lodged, is the arch of the ryz- 
BROW, covered with hair placed in an oblique di- 
rection, and moistened with oil. The eyebrows 
have various uses. The projections which they 
form protect the eyes from external violence. 
The hairs, from their oblique direction, and from 
the oily substance with which they are covered, 
prevent the sweat from running into the eye, and 
irritating the surface”of the organ; they direct it 
towards the temple and root of the nose. The 
color and number of the hairs of the eyebrows 
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have some influence upon their use. These are 
found to have some relation to climate. The 
inhabitants of warm climates generally have 
them very thick and black. The inhabitants of 
cold regions may have them very thick, but they 
are seldom black. The eyebrows guard the eye 
from too vivid impression of light, particularly 
when they are drawn together, as in the act of 
frowning. Hence, we almost invariably depress 
the eyebrows, and knit them, when we pass from 
the dark into a place strongly illuminated. Ina 
weak and inflamed state of the eyes, and in case 
where light is offensive, there is an habitual de- 
pression of the eyebrows. 

The ryeuips form the next important means of 
external defence. In man they are two in 
number, and are divided into great and small. 
The.form of the eyelids is accommodated to that of 
the globe of the eye, so that when they are 
brought together, they completely cover the an- 
terior surface of that organ. The more extended 
the opening that separates the eyelids, the larger 
the eye appears. The opinion we form of the size 
of the eye is often, therefore, very incorrect, 
Externally, the eyelids are covered with a fine 
soft skin, so pliable that it offers no resistance to 
their motion. A small cartilage, placed like a 
hoop in each edge, retains them in form. Inter- 
nally, they are lined by a soft, moist membrane, 
called the conjunctiva, which, when they are moved, 
passes over the transparent window of the eye, and 
keeps it clean and polished. This membrane is 
also turned from the eyelids to cover the white 
of the eye, and thus forms a fold, which prevents 
motes from getting behind the eyeball, and de- 
stroying the eye by producing inflammation and 
ulceration. 








On the inside of the eyelids, immediately under 
the conjunctiva, are the Meibomian glands, which 
prepare the oily fluid that passes through a num- 
ber of holes* at the edge of each eyelid, for keep- 
ing them from sticking together, and preventing 
the tears from running upon the cheeks. 


At the open edges of the lids are the ryELasues. 
When they are very numerous and very long, 
they are very useful in preserving the eye from 
the atoms of dust which are continually floating 
in the air, and are at the same time a beautiful 
ornament, Long silken, glossy eyelashes, have 
often been the theme of lovers and poeta, 


* As a stream late conceal’d 
By the fringe of its willow, 
Now rushes reveal’d 
In the light of its billow; 
As the bolt burst on high 
From the black cloud that bound it, 
Flashed the soul of that eye, 


From the long lashes round it,» BYRON, 


Vision is always more or less affected when the 
eyelashes are deficient. This is owing to the influ- 
ence which they have on the admission of the 
rays of light into the eye, particularly when the 
eyelids are partially shut. And it may not be out 
of place here to observe, that their beauty and 
growth may be greatly promoted by artificial 
means, The eyelashes, and the hair generally, 
when left to itself, seldom grows long; but either 
splits at the top into two or more forks, or gradu- 


* These holes or ducts are the seat of what is commonly 
called the stye. 














ally tapering from the roots, terminates in a very 
fine, almost invisible point. When this occurs, its 
further growth is completely arrested. All that 
is necessary to obviate this, is simply to remove 
the fine point from each lash by means of a pair 
of scissors. Every time this is done, their growth 
is renewed, they become longer, closer, glossier, 
and more finely curved. 

The eyelids are closed by means of a muscle 
that surrounds them, the fibres of which draw them 
together without wrinkling. The upper eyelid is 
opened by a muscle which rises at the bottom 
of the socket, and is fixed into the cartilage. This 
muscle is sometimes palsied, and then the indivi- 
dual is unable to open the eye. “With much 
compassion,” says a writer, “as well as astonish- 
ment at the goodness of our Creator, have I con- 
sidered the state of a gentleman, who, as to the 
rest, was in pretty good health, but only wanted 
the use of these two little muscles that served to 
lift up the eyelids, and had so almost lost the use 
of his sight, being forced, as long as the defect 
lasted, to lift up his eyelids with his own hands.”* 

The eyelids cover the eye during sleep, and pre- 
serve it from the contact of foreign bodies which 
float about in the atmosphere; they preserve it 
from blows by their instantaneously closing; by 
habitually closing at nearly regular intervals, they 
prevent any bad effect from the long-continued 
contact of the air, and have likewise the power 
of moderating the effect of a too brilliant light. 


By closing together, they only suffer such a quan-_ 


tity of light to pass as may be necessary for vision, 
but not sufficient to injure the eye. On the other 
hand, when the light is weak, we separate the eye- 
lids widely, so as to permit the largest quantity of 
light possible to penetrate the interior of the eye. 
When the eyelids are destroyed, sleep is generally 
prevented, and from the constant irritation of the 
light, the eye soon becomes inflamed, and then 
the brain, and the unhappy individual expires in 
the most dreadful agony. + 





THE APPARATUS OF TEARS. 


1. The superior tarsal cartilage. 2. The lower border of 
the cartilage, on which are seen the openings of the Meibo- 
mian glands, 8, The inferior tarsal cartilage: along the 
upper border of this cartilage the openings of the Meibo- 
mian glands are likewise seen. 4. The lachrymal gland— 
its superior or orbital portion. 5. Its inferior or palpebral 
portion. 6. Thelachrymal ducts. 7. The plica semilunaris. 
8. The caruncula lachrymalis. 9. The puncta lachrymalia 
of the lachrymal canals. 10. The superior lachrymal canal. 





* Religious Philosopher. 


} The eyes of birds being more exposed than those of man, 


during their rapid movements, are provided with a third eye- 
lid, which, when drawn over the eye, is an effectual protec- 
tion to the organ by its toughness, and by its partial trans- 
parency vision is not altogether obstructed. Fish have no 
eyelids, yet the shark, which is obliged to fight for his food, 
has a scaly covering like a coat of mail, which he can 
draw over the eye to protect it when injury is threatened. 
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11. The inferior lachrymal canal. 12. The lachrymal sac. 
14. The dilatation of the nasal duct, where it opens into the 
inferior meatus of the nose. 15. The nasal duct. 

The apparatus for the secretion of tears forms 
an important means of defence. Immediately 
between the ball of the eye and the vault of the 
orbit, on the temporal side, lies the lachrymal 
gland, which secretes the tears. It is small, and 
sunk into a hollow in the socket, to be out of the 
way of the motion of the eye. At the inner 
angle of the eye is the apparatus for collecting 
the tears; and when not too abundant, it is con- 
veyed away by the action of a muscle that en- 
larges the size of the tear-bag, which pumps the 
collection of tears through two little pipes, the 
openings of which, at the inner corner of each eye- 
lid, are kept in situation by a red substance, made 
elastic by fine hairs. From the tear-bag they 
pass to the nostri], and are evaporated by the 
current of air which is always passing over it 
during the process of breathing. A part of it is 
likewise carried off by evaporation from the sur- 
face of the ball. It is supposed, that in twenty- 
four hours, there is supplied to the two eyes four 
ounces of tears. 

The nerve which animates the lachrymal gland 
is spread out on the conjunctiva, and there is 
such a sympathy between them, that the moment 
a particle of dust irritates the sensible conjunc- 


‘tiva, there is a gush of tears to wash it away. 


Having noticed the principal means by which 
the eyes are defended, we will conclude this num- 
ber by a brief description of— 

Fig. 2. 





THE MUSCLES OF THE EYE. 


2. Optic nerve. 3. 
5. Supe- 
8. The 
10. In- 


1. A fragment of the sphenoid bone. 
Globe of the eye. 4. Levater palpebree muscle. 
rior oblique muscle. 6. Its pulley. 7. Its tendon. 
inferior oblique muscle. 9. Superior rectus muscle. 
ternal rectus muscle. 
muscle. 12. The insertion of the external rectus muscle. 
18. The inferior rectus. 14. The tunica albuginea, formed 
by the expansion of the tendons of the four recti. 


The motion of the eye is effected by six mus- 
cles, which rise from the bone at the bottom of 
the socket, and are fixed to the eyeball. Four of 
these are placed opposite to each other, and are 
called the straight muscles, one of which turns the 
eye upwards, and another downwards, another 
turns it towards the nose, and the remaining one 
to the temple. 

The rolling of the eye is caused by muscles 
which are placed obliquely to its axis, The 
lower oblique commences near the nose, and 
passes under the eye to the outer part of the case, 
where it is fixed. The upper oblique rises from 
the bottom of the socket, and ends in a cord, 
which passes through a ring and then turns back 
to be fixed to the globe of the eye. The passing 
of this tendon through the ring resembles the 
placing of a rope over a pulley, to move an ob- 
ject in the direction required. 

“By its six muscles,” says Dr. Barclay, “the 





11. Part of the external rectus - 
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eye, like the needle of the mariner’s compass, 
pointing to the pole, preserves the same relative 
position with regard to its object, whether the 
object be in motion or at rest, and hence it is, that 
instead of the eye moving in its socket, we some- 
times see the socket moving around it, and the 
eye quite still, performing its functions.” 


Mechanics. 





GLASS—A PHENOMENON. 


Messrs. Fowlers AND WELLS :—In the March No, 
of the “ AmprIcAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL”? is an 
article on “The Manufacture of Glass—Its History, 
Mystery,” &c., with the reading of which I was 
much pleased, (as I am with the reading of the 
JouRNAL generally, and the “ Water-Cure Journal” 
also, which is taken in my family.) 

On one point in said article I would like to make 
a few remarks. On page 66 will be found the 
following. “ Amongst the strangest phenomena 
observed in glass are those which are peculiar to 
tubes. A glass tube placed in a horizontal posi- 
tion before a fire, with its extremities supported, 
will acquire a rotary motion round its axis, mov- 
ing at the same time towards the fire, notwith- 
standing that the supports on which it rests may 
form an inclined plane the contrary way. it 
be placed on a glass plane—such as a piece of 
window glass—it will move from the fire, although 
the plane may incline in an opposite direction. * * * 
“The causes of these phenomena are unknown, 
although there has been no lack of hypotheses in 
explanation of them.’”’ To the above, is appended 
the following note. ‘The most plausible reason 
assigned is that of the expansion of the tube 
towards the fire by influence of the heat. The 
fallacy of this theory is at once shown by the fact 
that, although heat does expand bodies, it does not 
increase their weight ; therefore, notwithstanding 
that one side of the tube may be expanded, its 
equilibrium will remain unimpaired.” 

The remarks I wish to make will be in sup- 
port of this “most plausible reason,” “the 
fallacy” of which is so apparent to the writer of 
the above note. From the remarks in the note 
above quoted, it appears that the above writer 
supposed that the expansion of bodies by heat, 
could not “impair” the “ equilibrium,” because 
their weight remained the same. True the weight 
will remain the same ; but can there be an expan- 
sion without motion? and is not motion sufficient 
to impair the equilibrium of the particles compos- 
ing the tube in the given case? Let us examine. 
Place as perfectly a manufactured tube upon sup- 
ports (nicely adjusted spirit levels, if you please) 
as it is in the power of the artist to produce—so 
perfectly straight, and of equal thickness through- 
out, as to remain equally well balanced upon 
whichever side it may rest. It is perfectly clear 
that, a perpendicular plane, intersecting the 
supports, and passing through the axis, and 
lower sides of the tube, would divide the same in 
two equal parts,—the corresponding particles 
upon each side of this perpendicular plane com- 
posing the tube perfectly balancing each other, 
Apply heat to one side of this tube, and expansive 
force, when applied to glass, is “ always equable, 


a 


and in proportion to the intensity of the heat.” 
In other words, the side to which heat is applied 
1s enlarged, and being enlarged, the particles com- 
posing it are carried farther from the axis and 
perpendicular plane aforesaid, and, consequently, 
obtain an advantage over the particles upon the 
other side of the tube, precisely upon the same 
principle that the weight in one end of the bal- 
ance would overpower its equal in the other end, 
when heat was applied to one end of the beam 
sufficient to cause an expansion, while the other end 
of the beam remained stationary. Again, the ex- 
pansion of particles would be towards each end of 
the tube, causing that side to which heat is applied 
to lengthen, and thus to produce a slight curve ; 
making of the tube the segment of a circle, so 
slight, indeed, as to be impossible to measure, but 
sufficient to produce a rotary motion towards the 
fire, and sufficient to even overcome something of 
an inclination. ‘“ But what will cause the tube to 
roll from the fire, then, when placed upon glass 
supports?” <A tube resting upon supports, nicely 
adjusted as above, whether upon wood, or glass, 
or any other substance, will rest upon something 
more than mere points, consequently the surfaces 
of the tube and supports, for a short distance, at 
least, each side of the intersection of the perpen- 
dicular plane and supports, will meet, and for some 
little space further, they will very nearly meet, 
Now as heat, when brought in contact with sub- 
stances, will be either absorbed or reflected, and as 
heat when reflected will be governed by the same 
law that governs light in the same situation, and 
as these glass supports are highly reflective, as 
well as the surface of the tube, I think there can 
be no difficulty in giving a reason for the phenom- 
enon in question. 


The heat, as reflected from the surfaces of the 
supports, is thrown between the supports and the 
under surface of each end of the tube, and the heat 
which is reflected from the under surface of each 
end of the tube is also thrown into the same point 
and made to come to a focus near to the point of 
intersection of the perpendicular plane and sup- 
ports, which renders the heat more intense at this 
point than at any other. Now as the expansion of 
glass is ‘‘ always equable, and in proportion tothe 
heat,’’ and as the heat must be, in consequence of 
being brought to a focus at this point more intense 
than at any other point, it follows that the expan- 
sion at this point must be the greatest, and that 
the two surfaces being together, or very near to- 
gether, are, by the rapid expansion aforesaid, 
brought together, causing the bearing at this point 
to be more heavy than at any other ; consequently 
the tube will be thus propelled from the fire, as 
the expansion at these points is sufficient to coun- 
teract, and even overcome the force accumulated 
by the expansion of the tube, as examined in the 
former case. The above I believe to be the true 
solution of these phenomena. The latter could be 
easily proved, by the amateur philosopher, to be 
either true or false by shading the glass supports, 
and ends of the tube, in which case, the tube 
would rotate towards the fire as readily as though 
placed on wood supports. Dida Pe 

[New London, Ohio. 


Zino Parnts.—We are glad to find this new 
article coming into very general use wherever it 
can be obtained. Some of its principal merits 





are thus summed up in one of the Cireulars of the 
Company engaged in manufacturing it: 


The following facts, which are the result of 
accurate experiment, show that Zine Paints are 
much cheaper to the consumer than Lead:— 


100 lb. White Zine Paint will cover, when ap- 
plied in three coats, on new work, as much sur- 
face as 166% lb, pure White Lead ; but, estimating 
that it will cover but fifty per cent. more surface, 
and that it is sold at the same price per pound as 
pure White Lead, then the cost of painting with 
Zine will be just two-thirds the cost with Lead ; 
to say nothing about the greater durability and 
beauty of Zine Paints, 

This argument (their relative cheapness) alone 
should decide the question in favor of the use of 
Zine Paints; but their other merits are of more 
importance. 

White Zine is entirely free from poisonous 
properties. Lead, in all its preparations, is known 
to be destructive of health, and often of life. 

White Zinc, even when exposed to coal gas, 
bilge water and sulphurous vapors, retains its 
original brilliancy and whiteness: White Lead 
quickly turns yellow. 

White Zinc is inodorous. Occupied houses may 
be painted with it, without annoyance to the in- 
mates from the ordinary offensive smell of paints. 

Apartments, just painted, may be slept in with 
impunity: whereas, according to the best autho- 
rities, rooms should not be used for sleeping 
apartments for two or three months after being 
painted with Lead. 

The agents of the Company have issued the fol- 
lowing directions for using it:— 

The Paints manufactured by the N. J. Zino Co., 
and ground in Oil, are to be used precisely like 
White Lead, thinning it for outside work with 
light colored Linseed Oil, and for inside use with 
Spirits of Turpentine or Oil, having enough sic- 
cative mixed with the Paint in the keg to make 
it dry in ordinary weather in 24 hours. In winter 


a small quantity of Zine Dryer, or any of the or- 
dinary dryers, may be added. 


For Porceram Finisu.—Thin the Zine, ground 
in Varnish, with enough Damar Varnish to make 
it work free, and apply it only upon a pure white 
ground, recently painted with Zinc and thoroughly 
dried. Ifthe first coat does not produce a suffi- 
cient gloss, apply a second. 

On new inside work, it is recommended to 
apply first a coating of Gum Shellac, to prevent 
the sap or pitch of the wood from staining the 
paint, made as follows: To 1 gallon alcohol, add 
about 2 lbs. Gum Shellac; dissolve by a gentle 
heat, then add about 2 lbs. dry White Zine, and 
strain before using. It will dry in five minutes, end 
will pay the cost of its application, by the saving 
of paint in finishing the work. 

Wuirr Zino Parts should be kept in a dry 
place, and never be covered with water in the 
keg, as it will cause the paint to harden. 

Fifty lbs, Zine will cover as much surface as 70 
to 90 lbs. of lead, according to the nature of the 
surface and style of work. 

The paints, grownd in oil, are put up in kegs of 
25, 50, 100, 200, and upwards. 

GRouND IN VARNISH, in cans of 10 to 25 Ibs. 
each, 


Dry Waite Zinc in barrels of 200 lbs, each. 


PRICES. 
No, 1, or Syow Wurrz, ground in Oil, per Ib, 9 cents. 
No. 2, or SILVER “6 sé se ye 8 “ 
Brown Strong Coton, “ & « «eg « 
Brown ZINo, “ CONE TO) oe 


Hy 
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Wurrrt Grovunp, in Varnish for Porcelain 


finish, - - =rapes 
No. 1, or SNow Warted in ble. of 200 lbs. 6% “ 
Zrxo Dryer, per gallon, - - 1.50. 


Damar Varnisu, (White Var rish,) per gal. 1.75. 


These Paints may be obtained of Mannine and 
Squire, No, 45 Dey Street, New York. 


Gariculture. 





FARM WORK TO BE DONE IN OCTOBER. 


" BY H. C. VAIL. 

Ir you have accomplished all the work laid out 
for last month, you will be ready to attend some 
one, or all of the following fairs. These fairs 
bring farmers and their products, together with 
the detail of their peculiar modes of operation, in 
close contact, so that all may compare notes and 
derive benefit. No one of the best farmers of this, 
or any other civilized country, can visit these 
yearly exhibitions of farming, and other products, 
without learning something. How necessary, then, 
that the more ordinary class of operators should 
avail themselves of the advantage to be derived. 

We see all other trades, professions, merchants, 
ete., have their regular meetings for the discussion 
of subjects pertaining to their particular business, 
and they derive profit by so doing. Why should 
farmers remain behind all others in this matter, 
when they have every opportunity offered to 
them! We inserta list of State Fairs for the benefit 
of all our readers: 


New York, Saratoga, September 20, 21, 22, 23 
Ohio, Dayton, & 20, 21, 22, 23 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, at 27, 28, 29, 30 
Vermont, Montpelier, et 13, 14, 15 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ye 15, 14, 15, 16, 17 
Michigan, Detroit, a 28, 29, 30 
Wisconsin, Watertown, October 4, 5, 6, 7 


If all the work of last month be not complete, 
do not delay longer, but finish it at once. 

Lift all root crops as ready; do not top them 
too close—place them in narrow heaps four or 
five feet high, and as long as required to contain 
them; cover with a few inches of straw, and finish 
with earth, deep enough to prevent frost from 
reaching them. They should be kept at as low 
temperature as practicable, without being frozen ; 
for this purpose leave straw chimneys at top 
of heap, to let off all steam and vapors arising from 
them. A trench should be dug about the heap to 
prevent water from settling among the roots. As 
dug, select the most pure and perfect specimens 











for raising seed, and_bury them separate from the 
others. 

Parsnips never should be dug in the fall, as they 
are much finer if allowed to remain in the soil 
until needed. Early apples should be carefully 
picked and placed away in a cool position, while 
winter apples should be allowed to remain on the 
trees as long as there is no danger from frosts. 
The later they are picked the better they will keep 
provided they escape the frost. 

Continue composting with diligence, using 
large amounts of the materials recommended, and 
if possible keep all composts under a shed or other 
cheap covering to prevent the wastage consequent 
on the washing of rain and the evaporation of 
moisture from the heap. In the absence of sheds, 
&e., use a heavy coating of muck, charcoal dust, 
or rich earth. Ifthe heaps are not wet enough to 
drain, throw on spent lye from the soap-boiler’s, 
and when it passes through, throw it over again, 
with an old pump. This lye will add soluble 
silicates, which go to form the outer coating of 
straw, corn-stalks and grass, Add a portion of 
night soil to each heap, to improve its quality. 
You will do well to get all the night soil you can, 
and compost it with any of the materials before 
spoken of, and you will have one of the best 
general manures; you will find it more economical 
than to purchase poudrette, where you have to 
pay for barrels, cooperage, and a large amount of 
muck. We do not wish to disparage the prepara- 
tions of responsible companies, because there are 
many of them of great value; but what we do 
want, is to see every farmer make as much as 
possible, and that of the most valuable kind, on 
his own place, where muck will but cost the 
digging. 

Cook all food for hogs, if you wish to practise 
economy, it will be more easily, perfectly and 
rapidly digested than when fed raw. Hon. H. L. 
Ellsworth, of Illinois, tried an experiment with 
two pens, of 25,000 hogs each, He fed one on raw, 
and the other cooked feed, and found a difference 
of one half in favor of the latter. Reports by P. 
Mason, Esq., of Somerville, N. Y., and Jas, Camp- 
bell, Esq., of Weston, are to be found in the 
Working Farmer, a publication which every far- 
mer should possess. 

Repair banks of water-courses, and deepen those 
requiring it, so that you may not suffer from over- 
flow during winter. If you have a stream of 
water near, make use of a water-ram to force it 
up to your house and stock buildings. _ 

If the location be favorable, the dam thrown 
across will form a pond, which may be stocked 
with fish, and rendered a source of profit by fur- 
nishing the table with an occasional dish, and in 


some sections no doubt could be made a source 


of profit by supplying markets with fish. The 
waste water may be used for irrigating grounds 
located near by, to increase the yield. 


(a me te ae 


Whoso will not work shall not eat, is the im- 
mutable law, and he who strives to evade it but 
vainly lacerates himself on the sharp thorns which 
everywhere hedge in the narrow path of Right—- 
Greely. 





General Wrticles. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CONVENTION. 


BY W. M. WILSON, 


Conventions are the order of the day. They 
are the spontaneous institutions of free minds and 
the avenues of free discussion. Great questions 
receive shape and embodiment as they pass 
through the ordeal of public investigation. What 
before may have been opinion, now becomes, by 
the fiat of a deliberative assembly, settled convic- 
tion. ‘In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.” 

For many reasons, the lovers of Phrenological 
Science on this continent desire a Phrenological 
Convention. 

Phrenology, now upwards of half a century old, 
has, after much serious opposition, arrived at the 
stature and dignity of a settled and acknowledged 
science in the Public Mind. It has nobly fought 
the great battle of Truth, and its illustrious dis- 
coverers are immortalized in the Temple of Fame. 
Let ws now give it a distinguished demonstration 
of our confidence and identification with its great 
principles. 

Its believers and public teachers are scattered. 
They, generally speaking, do not know each other. 
Friendly recognition and conference is most desi- 
rable. Unanimity in belief and practice is wanted. 
Though its great geographical outlines are known 
and acknowledged, and its terra cognito delineated 
and defined, still, in the elaboration of its great 
truths, private but important discoveries may have 
been made which ought to be known and freely 
discussed and investigated. Doubtless our organ 
is open to all for the purpose of unfolding such 
discoveries; still, for the reasons already stated, 
these require the stamp of public personal approba- 
tion as the guarantee for their authority. The Jour- 
naL is the vehicle for rich and useful thoughts; a 
convention may be estimated as the public vendue 
for their permanent value and disposal. 

Above all, the great desideratum amongst the 
phrenological ranks is discipline, dignity, consoli- 
dation and co-operation. 

In proposed convention, I would suggest par- 
ticularly the following topics for consideration and 
discussion : 

1st. The propriety of the establishment and in- 
stitution of a Phrenological College, with a com- 
petent staff of officers and professors. 

With few exceptions, Phrenology, as the great 
Science of Humanity, the key-stone of moral phi- 
losophy, the great auxiliary to Education, the 
interpreter of our civil and political institutions, 
and above all, the truthful handmaid to our com- 
mon Christianity, is yet denied an entrance into 
the curriculum of our Universities, Shall it al- 
waysbesof Surely we have weight and influence 
amongst us why it should not continueso. Letus 
take the initiative in the matter and constitute it 


"permanently a collegiate science. 


There is great necessity for such a step. Why, 
the country is inundated with “ phrenological” 
peddlers and pseudo professors—mere empirics— 
men without character or reputation, and who 
gladly trade away a “chart” for a York shilling, 
or give an “examination” for a glass of whisky. 
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This is no fabrication. Proof is, unfortunately, to 
be found any where as to the fact. The honor 
and dignity of Phrenology are insulted by such 
clandestine itinerants, and its truth and usefulness 
ealled in question in consequence of their false 
and nonsensical exhibitions. Should not the re- 
spectable and competent practitioner in the sci- 
ence be protected by an authoritative diploma? I 
grant that Truth necessarily requires no such arti- 
ficial proofs, But the conventionalities of society 
demand formal and authoritative guarantees 
against humbug and deception. This is but rea- 
sonable. A phrenologist has just as good a right 
to graduation in his own sphere as a physician or 
clergyman. His duties and responsibilities are as 
great. To judge and decide upon mental charac- 
ter is an all-important matter. To do it efficient- 
ly, effectually and deliberately, requires a deep in- 
sight into the philosophy and experience of human 
nature and the profundities of human knowledge. 
A Phrenologist is charged with a noble advocacy 
—a great work. The intelligent public demand, 
therefore, that he should be well equipped in 
character and talent for the task, and licensed to 
his high and sacred mission. 

2d. The collective wisdom of the convention is 
wanted to agree and decide upon, if possible, cer 
tain doubtful points in the science; to establish a 
philosophical mode of craniological admeasure- 
ment ; and to deliberate upon th precise relations 
of Phrenology to psychology, physiognomy, phy- 
siology, education, jurisprudence, insanity, &e., as 
well as upon other important matters. 

Such is the nature and objects of the Phreno- 
logical Convention I would propose. I have no 
doubt it has already been suggested in the pages 
of the Journat, although I have never seen it. Be 
that as it may, a little agitation for an important 
matter is never amiss, but on the contrary, may 
be quiet, seasonable and proper. I have no doubt, 
however, but that the proposal will meet with a 
ready response from the great majority of the read- 
ers of the PurENoLogicaL JouRNAL. 





NOTES ON OREGON.—NO.I. 


BY C. PINKHAM. 

Orxcon lies between 40° and 49° North latitude, 
and is generally mountainous, except the principal 
river valleys, which are quite level. 

The largest river is the Columbia, which runs 
nearly through the centre of the Territory. It is 
more than a mile wide in many places, even above 
the mouth of the Willamette. 


The first town of any note at which you arrive 
is Astoria, twenty miles up the bay. It consists 
of about thirty houses and three saw-mills. Five 
miles back is Clalsop’s Plains, containing about 
forty families. Fifty miles up we reach Cowlitz 
River, on the banks of which is some good farming 
land; but between the Cowlitz and Astoria there 
is only here and there a “bottom” taken up, be- 
cause it is so rough and mountainous and full of 
timber. Twenty-five miles above the Cowlitz is 
St. Helen’s. Here are twenty-two buildings, six 
of which are stores, and about one hundred and 
fifty inhabitants. At this point a “slough” empties, 


Two miles up the slough is Milton, where there 
are about a dozen houses anda saw-mill. Here 
for several miles around is good farming land, but 
most of it lies so low that it overflows every third 
year. Eighteen miles above this place is the mouth 
of the Willamette. This river is about fifty rods 
wide and three hundred miles long. ‘ 

The city of Portland is situated twelve miles 
above the mouth of the Willamette. It is the 
largest town in the Territory, and contains about 
2,000 inhabitants. A Mail Steamer runs between 
this place and San Francisco twice a month, A 
small steamer runs to Scottsburg, thirty miles up 
the Umpqua, occasionally. 

Portland is, and will continue to be for years 
to come, the principal commercial depot of Oregon. 
It is-situated at the head of ship navigation, and 
near the centre of the Territory. Six miles above 
it is Milwaukie, a little village of twenty-five 
houses. Oregon City is twelve miles above Port- 
land. A small steamer runs to this place. Here 
are falls, and a portage of about a mile occurs, after 
which passengers can go by steamer as far up as 
Marysville, a distance of seventy-five miles, 

Between Oregon City and Marysville are only 
three villages of any note. Ist, Champoeg, con- 
taining one hundred and twenty-five inhabitants; 
2d, Salem, containing about 1,000 inhabitants; and 
8d, Albany, containirg four hundred inhabit- 
ants. At Salem there is a good seminary, and 
they are building a State House, of free stone. 

Marysville contains about one hundred inhabit- 
ants, The principal mills at all these places are 
grist-mills and saw-mills. These villages are very 
small, but they do a large amount of business, 

A “Land Claim” here is considered worth a for- 
tune, each family which shall settle in Oregon pre- 
vious to 1856, being entitled by Act of Congress 
to half a mile square. Families settling previous 
to 1851 were entitled to a mile square. 

Potatoes are worth $4 per bushel, flour $20 per 
barrel, butter 75 cents per pound, eggs 624 cents 
per dozen, and other things in proportion. Wages 
for common labor is $60 per month. Mechanics 
in general get from $5 to $6 per day. Mill-wrights 
get from $8 to $10. 

From Marysville to the Oregon mines is about 
200 miles, and most of the miners’ supplies are 
taken by this route, it being more level than that 
by way of Scottsburg. The mines yield in about 
the same proportion as those of California, but 
operations are not yet so extensive. 

Oregon is being settled at a rapid rate, and offers 
a good opportunity for farmers, mechanics, and 
laborers of all kinds. In my next I shall make 
some suggestions in regard to the best place to 
settle 








PHRENOLOGY IN OREGON. 


BY WM. WILSON. 

Tur empire of mind, as restless as the expand- 
ing and life-giving forces of the visible universe, 
has swept on in her bold career until her potent 
voice isheard upon the wild Pacific shore, where 
the shout of “onward” is caught by the deep- 
heaving ocean, and borne on her crested waves to 








the far-off regions of the Celestial Empire. Though 
her flight was sublime and swift-winged, yet, 
like the mountain eagle from his proud careering, 
she stooped here to rest, where nature smiles in 
loveliness and grandeur. Though brief that rest, 
yet she claims this as a part of her great empire. 
And the rich valley of the Willamette, nestled 
though it be in the bosom of the great moun- 
tains, is no curtained theatre of her actions. Here 
her career is noble and independent. Her free- 
dom is of the mountain birth, lofty and grand. 
She inhales the ocean’s breath, and is strong. 

The sczence of mind, as such, has been cultivated 
here but to a very limited extent. But two or 
three have, as yet, taken the field as lecturers, and 
but few of the great and important principles of 
Phrenology, by this means, have been spread 
through our community. No doubt the number, as 
well as the quality, of lecturers will rapidly in- 
crease as society advances in other respects. The 
circulation of Phrenological books has been quite 
limited; but this is equally true of books on al- 
most every subject. Here society is yet in its infan- 
tile state. Though its members are individually 
strong, yet they have not the benefit of concen- 
trated facilities for mental improvement. The 
continued labor incident to new settlements, and 
the paucity of members in each particular com- 
munity, preclude the possibility of that systematic 
arrangement for intellectual and moral advance- 
ment which may be enjoyed by amore developed 
state ofsociety. Yet there is more independence 
of thought, more freedom of investigation—where 
such exists at all—than in societies of older date. 

Here we do not have to bow to the mandates of 
a bigoted conservatism. We have no watch-tow- 
ers—no sentinels to inspect the avenues of wis- 
dom. The mind goes forth boldly to the investi- 
gation of the surrounding universe, whether phy- 
sical, intellectual or moral. It may bow at the 
shrine of religion and science, and pour forth its 
loftiest and holiest emotions to the throne of the 
Infinite, without fear of the Inquisition, in any of 
its modified forms. It is alike free from the influ- 
ence of the gloomy, uninvestigating bigot, and the 
maddening, headlong career of the vain enthusiast. 

A large portion of society here are believers in 
the truths developed by this important science. 
But most of them have had but limited means of 
becoming fully acquainted with its principles or 
their application in practical life. Most of the 
first settlers were from the frontier portions of 
the States, where Phrenology was but little known, 
and their position here being no better, they still 
remain in comparative ignorance of it. Yet it is 
most encouraging to see a spirit of investigation 
manifested on their part. They only want the 
true aliment, and their minds will become strong, 
vigorous andactive. Give them the true guide of 
practical life, and the power of their souls will be 
wielded for the benefit of mankind. 

Though we are far distant from the States, and 
the facilities for procuring books quite limited, yet 
this valley bids fair to become prominent in point 
of intelligence. 

Most of the people here have the requisite pe- 
cuniary means with which to surround themselves 
and families with the necessary sources of mental 
illumination, and it will be employed. They feel 
conscious that there is something above and 
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{round them, pressing them onward to a higher 
condition in the scale of mind. That feeling only 
wants development, and we rise bold and promi- 
nent, like our own mountain peaks, a tower of 
strength and grandeur. ; 

Schools, one great lever of mental elevation, are 
on the advance. Prior to the discovery of goldin 
California the schools, though few, were fairly 
sustained. But when the news of this event 
spread through the valley, the farmer loosed his 
team, and his plough rusted in the field ; the carpen- 
ter dropped his tools and descended from his half- 
finished building; the merchant let fall his half- 
sold goods upon the counter, and was there no 
more; the physician forgot his groaning patient, 
and thought only of exhwmed skeletonsot gold;— 
it reached the master in his school-room, and the 
pack was on his back and his face toward the 
mountains. The contagion spread, and there re- 
mained only women and helpless children. 





Schools languished; improvements, half-formed, 
lay unburied over the face of the country. 
But there came a change—a revulsion. The 
wanderers returned from the mountains ; and gold 
rattles in every purse. Improvements live again, 
and progress. Children are seen wending their 
way, with book in hand, to the once deserted 
school-room; and the plains and forests, then 
wild, are now cheered with the voice of science. 

This is cheering to the friends of mental and 
moral progress. It adds to the accumulated evi- 
dence of other countries, that the world of mind 
is onward and upward. It affords encouragement 
and a strong stimulus to those who are laboring 
in the fields of science and morals, to not slacken 
their efforts, but to labor on with vigor con- 
fidence. 

In my next, a description of the Indian charac- 
ter, as exhibited among the tribes in this territory. 

[Marysville, O. T. Ww. 
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CHIRON FASCINATING ESCULAPIUS, B.C. 928, 


[Camron the Centaur, a prince of Thessaly, has fascinated his pupil Escunarrvs, a brother prince, for the purpose of discover- 
jng a remedy to cure the foot of Hercules, which had been wounded by a poisoned arrow. An herb was prevised which 
saved the hero: this plant, known from the circumstance as the Centaury, (Centaur’s herb,) gave name to a genus, one 
species of which is our common blue-bottle. Chiron was the great physician of his day, and derived his name from a Greek 
word, meaning the hand, because he performed most of his cures by manipulating. His wonderful skill in horsemanship 


has made the poets represent him as a centaur, half man, half horse. 


Tn after times, the medical fame of Esculapius far 


eclipsed that of his master, Chiron, and he was early invested by the people with divine honors. His mode of practising, 
called by his descendant Hippocrates, the secret means of medicine, can be found detailed in the work.] 


Liprary or MersmMertsM AND PSYCHOLOGY, em- 
bracing the most Popular Works on the subject, 
including The Philosophy of Mesmerism, The 
Philosophy of Psychology, The Science of the 


Soul, The Philosophy of Charming, A Treatise on 
Mental Alchemy, Principles of Electro-Biology, 
Elements of Animal Magnetism. In two volumes. 
New York and Boston : Fowlers and Wells. 131 Nas- 





sau st. 
lars. 

The readers of the PurENoLogrcaL JourNAL will 
be glad to learn that the Publishers have brought 
out in two substantial volumes, of about nine 
hundred pages, the popular and valuable works 
enumerated in the foregoing title page. No single 
work of equal value, on the subjects treated, has 
ever been issued from the American press—or in- 
deed from any press, it forming as indicated by its 
title, a complete Library of Mesmerism and Psy- 
chology. 

It is but a few years, comparitively, since these 
subjects were brought conspicuously before the 
people. The “ Influence,” which is defined by one 
or the other of the foregoing titles, has been known 
to man, since the world began; but it had, until 
the time of Musmer, 1774, been regarded as mira- 
culous, and unaccountable. But the develop- 
ments of Science, since that period, have given 
shape and tangibility to that which was wonder- 
ful and mysterious. Mesmerism is now a definite 
truth ; a fixed fact, invulnerable alike to the attacks 
of ignorant bigotry and learned sophistry, and 
challenging the most searching examination and 
the most thorough investigation. 

The first of the seven distinct works embraced in 
the volumes before us,—‘ The Philosophy of Mes- 
merism” embraces a series of Lectures by Rev. 
John Bovee Dodds, with Instruction in its Pro- 
cess and Practical Application. Illustrated with 
a likeness of the author in the act of producing 
magnetic sleep. 

“The merits of the work may be inferred from 
this fact: an audience of OVER TWO THOUSAND 
PEOPLE, composed of the most intelligent citizens 
of Boston, was held six evenings in succession, 
chained in the most profound silence, listening to 
these truly philosophical lectures, and witnessing 
surgical operations without pain, and other experi- 
ments, at once convincing, and full of great prac- 
tical utility to every human being. 

“This work has been recently republished in 
England, and has been favorably received by the 
most scientific men of Europe.” 

“The Philosophy of Electrical Psychology” also 
embraces a Series of Lectures by the same author, 
and is written in his best style. Those who have 
read anything from his pen, or listened to his 
eloquent addresses, will believe us when we say, 
that in discussing this subject he has few equals. 
Such a work as this has been long needed, It is 
clear, forcible, concise, and conclusive, and re- 
ceives the approbation of all professors of this 
science. 

The third work in order, is‘‘ The Science of the 
Soul’ by Joseph Haddock M.D., which discusses the 
subject of Mesmerism in a luminous and impartial 
manner, giving an historical account of its intro- 
duction into modern science. The uses of mesmer- 
ism as a curative agent are discussed with clear- 
ness, and a very commendable brevity. The sub- 
jects of which it treats will recommend it to a large 
circle of readers, 

Of the fourth work The Philosophy of Charming 
by John B. Newman M.D. LL.D., the Southern 
Patriot says : 


Price pre-paid by mail only Three Dol- 


“ The author (a medical man of some eminence) 
pretends to have established the trath and utility 
of Magnetism, on the natural laws of our being. 
He proves conclusively, the fact that the mind 
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may act independently of the body, and states 
numerous cases where Clairvoyance has been pro- 
duced by artificial means, and many of the most 
wonderful experiments performed, and is the most 
interesting work on the subject of Mental Eiec- 
tricity.” 

A Treatise on Mental Alchemy, by B. Brown 
Williams, the fifth work on the list, comprises the 
substance of the author’s popular lectures on Na- 
ture and Mind, and gives a lucid exposition of his 
views of Mental Philosophy. It is well worthy of 
a careful perusal. 

Principles of Electro-Biology, the sixth in order, 
is by Alfred Smee, F. R. S., so widely and favorable 
known to the scientific world of Europe and 
America. It is more strictly scientific than most 
of the works on the subject, and will repay a care- 
ful perusal. 

“ Klements of Animal Magnetism” by Charles 
Morley, is the last work included in these preg 
nant volumes, and is specially intended to show 
the application of magnetism to the relief of hu- 
man suffering. 

We need not set forth at length the advantage 
of having all these truly valuable works in two 
compact volumes, instead of the seven small ones as 
formerly published, as every one will appreciate 
them on the simple statement. e-: is now an 
opportunity to get, for only three dollars, a com- 
plete ‘‘ Library of Magnetism and Psychology.” 


Miscellany, 


Marriace.—tThe institution of marriage is one of 
the wisest in the arrangementof Providence. In no one of 
the judicial laws, for the perpetuity and happiness of the 
race, has the Deity exhibited greater wisdom, than in that 
of instituting marriage between the sexes. : 

The division of the race into families, where equal and 
joint interests obtain, where each necessarily cares for and 
feels for the other, is marked by divine wisdom, and is a 
source of the highest human happiness and felicity. Mar- 
riage is honorable. It is desirable. Weare so constituted 
that we naturally engage in it. We have affections. They 
must have an altar at which to bow—a shrine at which to 
worship ; and what altar or shrine more pure and holy 
than those of plighted love? The desire to marry is innate. 
The Poet has it thus: 











‘¢ The heart like a tendril, accustomed to cling, 
Let it go where it will, cannot flourish alone ; 
But will lean to the nearest and loveliest thing, 
It can twine to itself, and make closely its own.’ 


It has been ascertained, by an analysis of 24,000 mar- 
riages in Massachusetts, that an unmarried female at the 
age of 20 has lost one fourth of her chances of ever becom- 
ing united in wedlock, at 25, three-fourths, and at 30, nine- 
tenths. Still this is no good reason why hasty and improper 
connexions should be formed. A female at 25 is far more 
likely to marry well, than at an earlier period. Her judg- 
ment is more mature ; she will be governed less by fancy, 
and more by common sense, and instead of taking to a 
dashing young coxcomb, or pert dandy, will prefer a man 
of more years than herself, who has become established in 
business—has experience—has character and prospects of 
success in navigating the sea of life. 

No man should marry until he has a competence to give 
afamily asupport. In portions of Germany this is actually 
required by the laws of the land. 

Solid acquirements, and amiability of heart and disposi- 
tion, should weigh far more in the mind of the female, when 
about to give her hand in marriage, than mere show of per 
son and polish of address. I care not if there be considera- 
ble disparity of ages, provided other things are equal. I 
would much rather a daughter of mine would marry a per- 
son 20 years older than herself, if he possessed character, 
influence, goodness, and means of support, united with 
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warm attachment, than to start off in life with some dash- 
ing young beau, with more show than brains, and far less 
affection than romantic love. 

True and solid virtues are the only foundation for abiding 
affection ; where these exist, they form a basis as enduring 
as iron, and as lasting as granite. 

There is no higher or more tranquil bliss, than that expe- 
rienced when heart communes with heart—when two souls 
unite and form one, like mingling dew-drops on a rose, that 
scarcely touch the flower, but mirror the heavens in their 
little orbs. When perfect love transforms two souls each to 
the other’s image—when one heart beats in two bosoms— 
one spirit speaks with a divided tongue—when the same 
soul is eloquent in mutual eyes—there is a rapture, deep, 
serene, heart-felt and abiding, in that mysterious sympathy 
between congenial souls, which puts to shame the extatic 
but short-lived bliss of romance. 

But to the hearts united by virtuous affections, there 
comes that glad reliance, that sense of trust, that rest of 
spirit, that exceeding peace, which words cannot portray, 
which to know is to feel. 

A superiority of years in the husband strikes us as most 
befitting. His position as head of the family—his charge 
and oversight of all its interests—the stern necessity that he 
shall have lived long enough in the world to have profited 
by experience,—all conspire to teach this dectrine—to 
maintain this sentiment. He is the oak and she the vine 


- and it is of importance that the former be well grougged in 


experience, and have sufficient age and strength to allow 
the latter to wind around and lean for support on its manly 
trunk ; and what matters, if it has lived to share in some 
rude storms, and lost some of its pristine beauty, its true 
value is none the less, but on the other hand, somewhat 
enhanced. 


‘¢ What is the blooming tincture of the skin, 
To peace of mind and harmony within? 
What the bright sparkling of the finest eye, 
To the soft soothing of a calm reply? 
Can comeliness of form, or shape, or air, 
With comeliness of words, or deeds compare? 
No! those at first the unwary heart may gain, 
But these, these only, can the heart retain.’’ 
Middlebury College, Vt. A PARENT. 


Guruts of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 











In the political world, during the past month, 
no event deserving of special notice has occurred to inter- 
rupt the usual tranquility of theseason. Elections for State 
Officers and for Members of Congress have taken place in 
several States since our last summary, but, with the decided 
Democratic majority in the next Congress, their result is of 
comparatively little importance. 


Fever in New-OrteAns.—The yellow fever has 
continued to rage with unprecedented malignity in the city 
of New-Orleans, carrying away a large portion of the popu- 
lation that ventured to remain in that pestilential climate. 
Relief for the sufferers has been raised in various cities, by 
contributions to the following extent : 








New-York, .... . $30,000] Mobile, ......*. $2,000 
Philadelphia, .... 15,000] Charleston,...... 1,000 
Baltimore,...... 6,000|Savannah,...... 2,000 
Boston eatin -beice se, 000 

Washington, .... © 8,000 Total, ..... . $63,000 


A writer in the New-Orleans Picayune traces the yel- 
low-fever that now desolates the city, to the men who dis- 
charged the cargo of the ship Adelaide, from Rio Janeiro. 
He says three successive gangs employed upon that job sick- 
ened. He contends that every epidemic of the sort record- 
ed can be traced to importation. We are glad to see notices 
of the fidelity of the clergy in New-Orleans, atthis season of 
the fearful epidemic there. The Picayune speaks of their 
devotion in general, and gives one instance that is an 
example worthy of allcommendation. Rev. J. L. Twichell, 
who had remained thirteen summers at his post, received 
leave of absence to visit Europe ; but on the eve of his de- 
parture from New York, hearing of the ravages of the 


plague, he started at once for home :—where he now is at- 
tending to his duties as Pastor, and preaching every Sunday 
in the First Presbyterian Church. The Picayune speaks of 
the equal faithfulness of both Catholic and Protestant minis- 
ters. Such periods of distress bring out the Common Chris- 
tianily, and show how simple, loving, and humane is the 
true and essential Gospel. 

For the year past, the yellow fever has been raging with 
great violence on the coast of South America, and in a num- 
ber of the West India islands. At the island of Hayti, proba- 
bly not less than one hundred American officers and seamen 
have died, besides a large number of the iuhabrtants. At 
Jamaica, Demerara, Antigua, &c., it has been very fatal. 
The West India English fleet has lost many seamen and sev- 
eral valuable officers, of the disorder. In one case, a Brit- 
ish steamer lost seventy-five men. In Cuba, the cholera 
and yellow fever together have carried off thousands. On 
the coast of South America, Rio Janeiro has been visited, 
the British consul among others falling a victim to the 
dreadful disorder. At Bahia, also, it has been quite fatal, 
and at last it reached New Orleans. 

Yellow Fever visited the city of New-York, in the years 
1741, 1742, 1795, 1798, 1799, 1800, 1808, 1805, 1819, and 1822. 
The deaths were as follows: 782 in 1795; 2086 in 1798, 
(population 55,000 ;) 670 in 1803 ; 280 in 1805 ; 23 in 1819; 
366 in 1822. In 1895, 37,000 of the inhabitants (out of 76,000, 
the whole population,) fled from the city. In 1804, 40 per- 
sons died with it in Brooklyn, but New-York escaped. Phil- 
adelphia was nearly desolated by it in 1793, and again in 
1798. 4081 persons died in 1793, and 17,000 (population 
50,000) fled from the city. In 1798, the mortality was great, 
and 50,000 out of 70,000 mhabitants fled. Several thousands 
died, and the greatest number of deaths in one day was 117. 
Baltimore suffered from this disease in 1798, 1819, and 1821. 


CatirorniA.—The squatter difficulties in San 
Francisco, which at one time threatened to result in serious 
and bloody riots, have passed over for the time being, and 
we have reason to hope they will not berevived. In several 
of the agricultural districts the agrarians are supreme. In 
many instances the old rancheros have been completely 
Stripped of all their possessions, the squatters not leaving 
them even their gardens, orchards, or yards. 

The Gubernatorial canvass was opened at Sacramento on 
the 18th of July, by the present Executive, who took the field 
in advocacy to his claims for re-election. His opponent, Mr. 
Waldo, went first to the southern mines, where, we under- 
stand, he was warmly received by the people as the Reform 
candidate. 

From the intelligence from the south, it appears there is a 
prospect of the prevalence of Lynch law in that region. 
The inhabitants have been driven to take up arms against 
the hordes of criminals that are overrunning the country ; 
and they are not likely to stop now until they have driven 
the rascals from their borders, or hung a portion of them. 
We have to record the hanging of two more men by the 
populace in the Calaveras County ; one on the charge of 
horse stealing. 

A Chinese Mission is to be established in San Francisco, 
$15,000 having been subscribed to erect a building, to be 
used as a church and school house. 

Common schools in California, under the present law of 
that State, may be either sectarian or not, as the parents of 
the pupils may choose. This change was effected at the last 
session of the California Legislature, when, at the recom- 
mendation of the State Superintendent, a bill was passed re- 
pealing those sections of the original law which declared 
that schools must be free from all sectarian bias, control or 
influence, in order to participate in the benefits of the school 
fund, and that no sectarian book should be used in them. A 
special provision is also contained in this bill, admitting the 
Roman Catholic parochial schools to the full benefit of the 
school fund. 

It was said by Mr. Speer, in a lecture a month since in 
San Francisco, that the Chinese there intended to erect an 
altar for idol worship. 


A cave was recently discovered between Columbia and 
Wood’s creek, in Tuolumne county, from which numerous 
bones, &c., of an antedeluvian race of animals, apparently 
of the mastodon species, have been found. A reservoir 
over a portion of the subterranean apartments suddenly 
leaked dry, which led to sinking a shaft to discover the cause 
of the water’s disappearance. The passage has been ex- 
plored 600 yards. 

A bunch of wheat bas been grown near Stockton having 
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46 heads, containing from 210 to 230 grains each. It will 
be sent to the World’s Fair, at New-York. 

Onions fifteen inches in circumference, and tomatoes four- 
teen and a half inches, are among this years product of Mr. 
Robb’s ranch forty miles below Sacramento. 

Numerous Artesian wells have been bored in the eastern 
part of San Francisco, water being reached at the depth of 
from 150 to 1075 feet. 

Kossutn’s Sisrers.—Three of Kossu _ sisters 
are residing in New York, One is at the head of a board- 
ing-house, No.1 Irving Place. The others intend to opena 
lace and silk store at 761 Broadway. Two of them have 
recently been to Newport, to secure customers among the 
wealthy and fashionable persons who assembled there. 


—— 


Mare Law 1x Onto.—The Maine Law State 
Committee announce the engagement of Dr. CHARLES JEW- 
Ett of Mass., NEAL Dow of Maine, F. W. KEL1oce, a native 
of Ohio, but a champion of Temperance almost every where ; 
G. T. Forges of Mass., Rev. B. E. Haus of Conn., and Hon. 
T. A. Prants of Ohio, for the Fall campaign now opening. 
Gen. F. 8. Cary will of course be also in the field—he could 
not help it if he tried. Further help from P. T. Barnum, 
Rev. Prescotr MAHON and others is expected. 


—_—- 


Tur Gavazzt Riors at MonrreaL.—The Vigi- 
lance Committee have arrested the Mayor of Montreal, Hon. 
Charles Wilson, for murder on the 9th of June last, during 
the Gavazzi riot. He was held to bail in the sum of $8,000, 
to appear on the 14th October next, to answer at the Criminal 
Court of Queen’s Bench. Three more of the rioters of the 
9th of June have been arrested, namely, Garrett Barry, Pierre 
C. Brouillet and M. Moses. The latter was Second Assistant 
Chief Engineer of the Fire Department. 


TupuLar Bripck at Monrreat—Hon. Robert 
Stephenson, the distinguisued English engineer, and the archi- 
tect of the famous Britannia Tubular Bridge, at a dinner 
given him in Montreal, gave his opinion decidedly in favor 
of the feasibleness and practicability of throwing a similar 
structure across the St. Lawrence for the accommodation of 
the Grand Trunk Railroad. This gigantic undertaking is 
roughly estimated at $7,000,000. The railroad itself is, we 
believe, to cost some $50,000,000. The capital is to come 
from England. 


Gov. Usnazy.—Ex-Governor Ujhazy and family 
stopped at Fort Smith, on the Arkansas, on the 5th ult., on 
their way from Iowa to near San Antonia, Texas, where, 
having purchased a tract of land, they intend to make their 
home. They complained of the extreme cold of Iowa, and 
expressed their intention to devote themselves to stock- 
raising. 


Costiy Carrre—aA lot of pure-blooded short- 
horned cattle, purchased in England, sold at the farm of 
Brutus Clay, of Bourbon Co., Ky., on the 18th ult., realizing 
extraordinary prices. One bull brought $4,525 ; another, 
$4,858. None of them cost much over $1,000. A cow 
which cost $600 sold for $3,050. Southdown bucks brought 
as high as $755, and Cotswold $1,010. 

Amount or Crrcunation—The amount of money 
in active circulation in the United States is estimated in the 
Merchant’s Magazine at $294,476,257, which, reckoning the 
population at 25,000,000, would make $12 per head. It was 
$11 in 1816 and 1817, and but $5,50 in 1830. 


Census oF THE ANIMALS.—We learn from the 
census returns that there are 4,335,358 horses in the United 
States. This is more than three times the number in Great 
Britain. We have also 559,229 asses among us; and of 
swine the number is 30,316,698. The number of hogs that 
go upon two legs is not stated. Of milch cows we have 
6,392,044, and of working oxen, 1,669,241. The sheep 
number 21,721,814the goats are ‘‘too numerous to men- 
tion.’” 


—_—— 


Rarroap Accipents.—Among all the accidents 
which occurred onthe railroads of Massachusetts during the 
twelve months ending on the 30th of November last, to pas- 
sengers transported on those roads, amounting in all to 
10,463,423, one passenger only was killed, (and he a passen- 
ger who fell from an excursion train, while standing when 
there was room for him to sit,) and during that period no 
passenger was injured. 


S—_—_—_—__________—_- 





Bayarp TAyLor.—Bayard Taylor has joined the 
expedition to Japan, having been assigned a place in the 
corps of artists, with the rank of master’s mate, on board 
the steamer Susquehanna. 


REMARKABLE SumMER.—For its drought and its 
rain, for its heat, mosquitoes and grasshoppers, for its mul- 
titude of travellers, and, alas! for its ravaging epidemic 
also, this summer of 1853 bids fair to be remarkable and re- 
membered as the summer of 18538. : 


A SreamMer Burnep.—The steamship Cherokee, 
owned by the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, (Law, Rob- 
erts, Aspinwall, &c.,) was discovered to be on fire on the 
evening of the 26th July, whiie lying at her dock at the foot 
of Warren street, North River. She was [filled to repletion 
with a rich and valuable cargo, including rich invoices of 
silks, and was to sail the next day for New Orleans, via Ha- 
vana. Every available foot of space was occupied by 
freight, even encroaching on her passenger cabins. A large 
amount was refused, for lack of room to receive it. It is 
judged that the fire originated from drugs, or some other 
substance contained in her cargo. The loss by the destruc- 
tion of the ship and cargo is estimated at half a million of 
dollars. As it is customary with this Company to insure 
their own vessels, the insurance offices had no risks on her. 
As shippers are accustomed to defer getting insured till the 
day of the sailing of the steamer, a considerable portion of 
the cargo is presumed to have been uninsured. 


aoe 


Goop Institution.—There is a “ Six-Penny Say- 
ings Bank’? in New York, for the benefit of children and 
others, which has been in operation only a short time. The 
deposits already amount to $10,000 : one of the first of which 
was by a barefooted boy, who in a single day put in 31 
cents, beginning with 5 cents, to keep them from his parents, 
who took his earnings to buy liquor. It strikes us this insti- 
tution is worth looking after with a view to imitation. 


Chit-Chat. 


Waar Becomes or Deap Lerrers.—On Wed- 
nesday last seven hundred bushels, or about one million of 
dead letters were destroyed, in accordance with the usage 
of the Post Office Department. They were carted to Monu- 
ment Square, and spread over a line of two or three hun- 
dred feet, when the match was applied. The entire mass of 
combustible material was soon in a blaze, and several hours 
elapsed before the conflagration was completed ; the efficial 
attendants meanwhile raked the burning fragments to facil- 
itate operations,— Washington Republic. 











[This shows the importance of having letters properly di- 
rected. The publishers frequently receive letters from the 
dead letter office, having first been sent to other effices, and 
in several instances after ‘‘ the tour of Europe’’—over the sea 
and back again. But when a letter is properly directed, 
there is but little danger of its being miscarried or sent to 
the Dead Letter Office to be burned. 


A correspondent of the New York Journal of 
Commerce proposes to discontinue the use of state prisons as 
aimeans of punishing criminals, and substitute labor in the 
lead and copper mines belonging to the United States for the 
benefit of the nation. 


[A good suggestion. Criminals might also be employed 
on sections of the proposed railway te the Pacific.] 


_—— 


A portable spittoon has been invented. Those 
of our friends who ‘‘ chew the weed’? will please take no- 
tice and be prepared whenever they give the “sanctum” a 
visit.—Hartford Republican. 


Hope those articles will become fashionable out this way. 
—Cayuga Chief. 

The new invention consists of a hollow cane with a fun- 
nel-shaped top, into which the ‘‘ juice’? may be squirted till 
filled ; then it may be poured out upon the ground and cov- 
ered up. 

On PHRENOLOGY, we have that admirable stand- 
ard work, the ‘“‘ American Phrenological Journal,’’ by Fow- 
LERS AND WeELLs, New York—indispensable to those who 
would improve their knowledge of this science of “ head- 
work.’’—American Courier, Phila. 

ra 

Nationa THEarre.—The Manager of this pop- 

ular place of amusement has lately had the good sense to 





bring out Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and the result has been crowd- 
ed houses every mght for more than two months already. 
It is a most effectlve piece, and is well acted in most of its 
. bd - . 
characters. Cordelia Howard, who personates little Eva, is 
truly a wonderful genius of a child, and performs her part 
to admiration. Could plays as unexceptionable as this be 
always performed on the boards of our theatres, the strong 
objections which so many good people have against them 
would be done away. 

PROVIDENCE RAILROAD, vs. THE PROVIDENCE OF 
Gop.—A queer mixing up of theology and business occurred 
lately at a meeting of the citizens of Providence, called to 
express their sentiments in regard to the great railroad dis- 
aster. The following extract from the Rhode Island Iree- 
man will give the reader an idea of this singular affair : 

The Committee’s report contained a preamble and five res- 
olutions, and what is very remarkable is, that neither the 
Providence and Worcester Railroad Company, its Directors 
or Officers, nor its management were particularly referred 
to in any one of them. The preamble read as follows : 

Whereas, In the Providence of God, a large number of our 
friends and fellow-citizens have in an unexpected moment 
been cut off by a violent death: And whereas, many who 
survived the accident are still suffering seriously from the 
injuries received, therefore 

Resolved, &c. The resolutions then go on to declare the 
sympathy of the meeting for the bereaved and the wounded, 
and to censure in general terms the want of skill and care 
in the management of steamboats and railroads, and to re- 


commend that kind of management that will render human 
life secure. 


After the acceptance of the report, an exciting debate com- 
menced on a motion made by Rey. Mr. Abbot, to strike out 
the ‘‘Providence of God.’? After a warm theological dis- 
cussion, the motion was carried, and the minority, amount- 
ing to about fifty persons, indignantly left the hall. The fol- 
lowing words were substitued for those stricken out, viz: 
“by the gross mismanagement of those having in charge the 
Providence and Worcester Railroad Corporation.” 

Our readers may not all agree with us, but we think the 
meeting served the original resolution just as it should have 
been served. To us it seems blasphemous to put the Provi- 
dence of God in the place and as a shield of human reckless- 
ness and crime. It is too often done. 


PuRENOLOGY IN New Encianp.—We trust our 
friend D. P. B. will excuse the liberty we take in making 
the following extract from a private letter. Werejoice with 
him in the bright prospects opening for our cause in New 
England : 

“Phrenology 1s bound to flourish in New England, and I 
never felt so much like working in the cause in my life as at 
the present time. I must write and lecture more than I have 
done. I feel burdened, as it were, in this respect; there 
seems to be no end, as it were, to what there is to be done in 
this field. I am much pleased to see an increasing tendency 


. of earnest confidence in this matter. Many apply for ad- 


vice, and seem to regard it as a final settlement in regard to 
their course- We shall soon have a host of young men and 
women in this vicinity to work for and with us. The inqui- 
ries rush in upon us fast—‘‘ When shall you commence those 
classes: I want to join.’”? ‘‘Can’t you come out to our 
place and lecture this fall? I want my whole family ex- 
amined.”? ‘‘I never looked at Phrenology in that light be- 
fore—it must be very useful.’? ‘‘My son and daughter 
have greatly improved since you gave him and her that ad- 
vice.”’ ‘‘I cannot see why everybody don’t believe and 
practice Phrenology, it is so reasonable and useful.’? Per- 
sons who wish examinations, now say, ‘I want a full 
written description; my object is to improve.’’ Fathers 
bring in their sons, and say, ‘‘ Tell me what sphere my son 
can do best in, and give some good advice.’’ The employer 
asks, ‘‘Is this young man calculated for a confidential clerk, 
artist, machinist, engineer,’”’? &c., &c., &c. Says many a 
merchant—‘‘I will never employ another man or boy unless 
he first comes here, and is examined.”’ ; 
There is no end to questions and remarks of this kind ae 
fact, I hear scarcely any thing else. 


D. P. B. 


THE PUBLISHERS OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL will supply booksellers, agents and others, with all 
works published in this market at publisher’s prices, and 
import from Europe, by every steamer (weekly), such 
works as may be wanted, adding only the duties and cost 
for freight. 

School books, scientifie works on Mechanism, Agriculture, 
Chemistry, Geology, Mineralogy, Botany, books for Public 
and Common School Libraries, in short, all useful works, no 
matter where or by whom published, may be obtained 
through this office at wholesale or retail prices. Orders 
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with remittances shonld be directed to FowLers AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. 

P. 8. When checks, drafts, or certificates of deposit are 
remitted, on New York, Boston, Philadelphia or Baltimore, 
[we pay cost of exchange], they should be properly en- 
dorsed, and made payable to Fowlmrs AND WELLS ‘or or- 
der.’? 

Large amounts may be remitted through any of the es- 
tablished express agencies, free of expense, when accom- 
panied by an order for books. We fill all orders to go by 
mail or express on the same day of its receipt. 


BHutex ant Queriey. 


Bayarp ‘iayLor.—Can you give your numerous 
readers the portrait and biography of Bayard Taylor, the 
distinguished American Traveller. . NP Asv Te 

















[We have Bayard Taylor on our list, and hope to be able 
to give a sketch of his life and character at an early day.] 


Union For Lirr.—Being requested a few weeks 
ago to examine a persons head with whomI was tolerably 
well acquainted, and who was known for his unassuming 
appearance and sociability, I was surprised to find ‘‘ a cav- 
ity’? just back of Combativeness and below Adhesiveness. 
Thinking it would be an opportunity now to locate union for 
life, [remarked to him thatI thought it would be difficult for 
him to ‘‘ pop the question.’’ But I was not surprised when he 
very candidly replied, ‘‘ The idea of being pledged or tied up 
for life to a person appears horrible.” Bos. a 


S., Russellville, Ill. We have never seen the 
books you mention, and can therefore express no opinion of 
them. P 


PHRENOLOGY AND Marrimony.——Please inform 
one, whom curiosity incites to ask, the name of the person 


who requested the written opinion you gave of the female’ 


to whom it seemshe was married. * * * ® MRS. EC. 
{Can’t do it, Mrs. C.] 


CHOICE OF OccuPAatTIoN.—Please inform me how 
I can find out the occupation I am best adapted for, and 
which I should like and prosper in the best. H. H.. M 


[Have an examination by a competent Phrenologist.] 


DISTINGUISHED FoREIGN VISITORS TO THE UNITED 
Srares.—William IV., then Prince and Midshipman, saw 
Nelson for the first time (Captain of the Albemarle), lying 
in the Narrows, off Staten Island. The same jovial sailor 
king is said to have entertained a party of British officers at 
an old stone house, still standing at Ravenswood, L. I., a 
mile below Hell Gate, on the East River. Count Zinzendorf, 
the Moravian Patriarch, was in New-York, in 1741. Louis 
Phillippe was in the United States, in 1796, a traveller, a 
schoolmaster, and an exile. Louis Napoleon was a denizen 
of New-York, and one of the Metropolitan lions about 
1836-37. 


CotteGEs.—Messrs. Eprrors: In the August 
number of the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL I read an in- 
vitation to send you ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” &c. You will 
confer a great favor on a poor young man, who is fighting 
his way in the world with an empty pocket and an empty 
head, (though cool and clear,) if you will, through the me- 
dium of the JourNaL, give him some information respecting 
colleges. I am determined on a college course, and the 
only chance for me is to work my way through, which I 
will do in some way or other. If you can give me any in- 
formation, or can tell me of any college where I can get a 
good education and work my way through, you will give a 
great help to one who is a disciple of Graham, Gall and 
Priessnitz. Tec, 

Dry Creek, Ky. 

[It is our intention and expectation (as we remarked last 
month) to give in an early number of the JouRNAL an article 
embracing such information as we can obtain in regard to 
Manual Labor Scheols and Colleges. At present, we are not 
sufficiently well informed of on the point to speak definitely 
in reply to your query. Obelin College, at.Obelin, Ohio, is a 
well-known and popular institution, where opportunity to 
labor is afforded to a limited extent, but no pledge is given 
to furnish employment to all students. We are informed, 
however, that diligent and faithful young men can usually ob- 
tain sufficient work either from the Institution or the inhab- 











itants of the village. You can get further information by 
writing to Hamilton Hill, Secretary. We renew our request 
to persons having charge of manual labor schools and col- 
leges, to forward us such information in regard to them as 
they may wish to have laid before the public. We shall be 
glad also to insert in our advertising department, cards, pros- 
pectuses and circulars for such institutions. The advan- 
tages of such a medium of communication with the public 
as our JOURNAL affords, are too obvious te need specification 
here.] 

PHonoGraruy.—Please inform me through your 
valuable Journan the kind of Phrenological development 
necessary for a,successful study of Phonography. I am 
anxious to learn the reporting style. Can it be done without 
the aid of an oral teacher? I have Webster’s Phonographic 
Teacher. PHONO. 


[Large organs of Form and Size would be favorable to 
the successful study of Phonography. In other respects, 
such a combination of developments as would give success 
in the study of a foreign language would be favorable. To 
become a good practical phonographer, persevering practice 
is absolutely requisite, however readily you may learn the 
principles and forms involved. You cam learn without the 
aid of oral instruction, but such instruction would facilitate 
the study.] 


VENERATION AND COONCENTRATIVENESS.—How 
may I improve the organs of Veneration and Concentrative- 
ness, when a downward look is not natural, the nervous 
temperament predominant, a hereditary tendency to con- 
sumption, and perceptive faculties active during health? 

% J. 8. 


[All faculties are cultivated by exercise. Veneration is 
exercised by adoring God. As food excites appetite, and 
property acquisitiveness, so does loving and adoring God— 
the All-Good, the Father and Friend of all, and thanking 
Him for his loving kindness, exvite, and, of course, enlarge 
this faculty. To cultivate Continuity or Concentrativeness, 
fix the mind, and keep it fixed for a long time, on the same 
subject, avoiding as much as possible interruption and 
change. Some business which will compel you to keep 
your mind on one thing for a long time every day would do 
more than anything else. Your tendency to consumption 
must be corrected by proper physical training, obedience to 
the laws of health, and if necessary, some of the processes 
of the Water-Cure. See Education and Self-Improvement 
Complete, by O. S. Fowler. Price, prepaid by mail, $2.50.] 


CrystaL PaLace.—Please tell me, through the 
JourRNaL, whether the Crystal Palace will be open during the 
coming year. J. B. 

(No notice of a design to keep it open beyond January Ist, 
1853, has yet been made public, and we are not now able 
to ascertain the fact you desire. ] 


—ae 


DgrerreD.— We have several Queries on hand 
which we are compelled to postpone for want of room 











| Literary Putires. 


Au. Books pub'ished in AMERIcA may be obtained through the office of 
this Journat at Publisher’s prices. Evropzan Works will be imported 
fo order by every steamer. Books sent by mail on receipt of the cost of 
the work. All letters and orders shouid be post-paid, and directed as fol- 
lows: FowLERs AND WELLS, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-st., New York, 


PursonaL SKETCHES of his own Times. By Sir 
JONAH BARRINGTON. New York: Redfield. 1853. 











Here is a book brimful of genuine Irish humor, and, with- 
al, as instructive as it is amusing. It is a sort of rambling 
chronicle—a melange—made up of biographical, historical 
and general anecdotes, sketches and facts. Sir Jonah is the 
author of ‘‘ Historic Memoirs of Ireland,” and Judge of the 
High Court of Admiralty in Ireland, and writes of his coun- 
try with the spirit and love of an Irishman. A more reada- 
ble book cannot be found in the booksellers’ monthly list of 
new publications. 

Lorenzo BEnonr: or Passages in the Life of an 
Italian. Edited by aFriend. New York: Redfield. 1853. 
Under the guise of the biography of an imaginary hero, 

and the seeming of a historical fiction, we have here the life 

and adventures of a real personage ; and one, too, of no 
mean place in the tragic chronicles of modern Italy. The 
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London Examiner, high authority in literary matters, says 
of it: 

“A tale of sorrow that has lain long in a rich mind, like 
aruin in a fertile country, and is not the less gravely im- 
pressive for the grace and beauty of its coverings . . . at 
the same time the most determined novel-reader could de- 
Sire no work more fascinating, over which to forget the 
flight of time. . . . No sketch of foreign oppression has 
ever, we believe, been submitted to the English public by a 
foreigner, equal or nearly equal to this volume in literary 
merit. Itis not unworthy to be ranked among eontempo- 
rary works, whose season is the century in which their au- 
thors live.’’ 

The author of “Lorenzo Benoni’ is Giovanni Ruffini, a 
native of Genoa, who effected his escape from his native 
country after the attempt at revolution, in 1833, 

It is got up in Redfield’s best style, which is saying enough 
of its mechanical execution. 


——— 








Tae Freip Boox or Manurss; or the American 
Muck Book. By D. J. Browne, author of ‘The Sylva 
Americana,’ ‘Forest Trees,’? ‘‘The American Poultry 
Yard,” ete. New York: C. M. Saxton. 1853. 


Mr. Browne is eminently qualified for such a task as he 
has here so satisfactorily accomplished. He was bred and 
educated a practical farmer, and is thoroughly familiar 
with all the details,of agriculture, while at the same time 
his knowledge of chemistry, geology and kindred sciences, in 
their application to the subject, is such as few practical men 
can boast. Novery large claims are advanced on the score 
of originality, but the work is doubtless, to American farm- 
ers, at least, the most useful one ever puplished. It has re- 
ceived the unqualified commendation of Professors ©. T. 
Jackson, ef Boston, and J. A. Nash, of Amherst College, 
whose qualifications to judge such a work will not be dis- 
puted. The latter pronounces it ‘the very best book for 
practical farmers” he has seen. It covers a wide field, 
treating of the nature, properties, sources, history, and op- 
erations of all the principal fertilizers and manures in com- 
mon use, with specific directions for their preparation, pres- 
ervation, and application to the soil and to crops, as com- 
bined with the leading principles of practical and scientific 
agriculture ; drawn from authentic sources, actual experi- 
ence and personal observation, and is illustrated with en- 
gravings. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND GEOL- 
ocy. By James F. W. Jounston, M.A. F.R.SS., L. & E., 
etc. With a complete Index and an American Preface. 
By Simon Brown, Editor of the ‘‘ New England Varmer.”’ 
New York: C. M. Saxton. 1853. 


This is another excellent practical work for the farmer, 
and should have a place on the book-shelves of every man 
who desires to reap the advantages of a truly scientific cul- 
tivation ef the soil. It contains a fund of valuable knowl- 
edge which no other single work supplies. 


A Frew THoucuts oN THE Powrrs AND Duties or 
Woman. Two Lectures. By Horace Mann. New York : 
Fowlers and Wells. 1853. [Price, prepaid by mail, 30 
cents ] 


These are thoughtful and earnest discourses from the pen 
of one who has labored long, zealously, and efficiently in 
the cause of human progress and elevation,“and are worthy 
of a careful and candid perusal. Mr. Mann differs from the 
prominent advocates of Woman’s Rights in some important 
particulars, but this difference is very candidly and courte- 
ously stated, and his remarks should be received in the 
spirit in which they were written. He closes his preface 
with the following paragraph : 

‘Tn one word : If woman can enjoy the two highest and 
most sacred rights which belong to the race,—the rights of 
fair oceupdtion and full education,—I am content to leave 
all other questions to be hereafter settled by the ampler 
knowledge and the maturer wisdom which shall then be 
brought to their decision. Who will labor most earnestly 
for these primary and unquestionable rights?” 


Tur Works oF SHAKESPEARE with J. Payne Col- 
lier’s Twenty Thousand Manuscript Corrections. New 
York : Redfield. 1853. 

Part XII. of this edition of ‘‘Shakespeare Restored”’ is on 
our table, and we renew our hearty commendation of it. 
It will be completed in sixteen parts, and will be the best 
edition of this great English classic ever published. 
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the cause of human progress and elevation, and are worthy 
of a careful and candid perusal. Mr. Mann differs from the 
prominent advocates of Woman’s Rights in some important 
particulars, but this difference is very candidly and courte- 
ously stated, and his remarks should be received in the spirit 
in which they were written, He closes with the following 
paragraph. 

In one word : If woman can enjoy the two highest and 
most sacred rights which belong to the race,—the rights of 
fair occupation and full education,—I am content to leave 
all other questions to be hereafter settled by the ampler 
knowledge and the maturer wisdom which shall then be 


brought to their decision. Who will labor most earnestly 
for these primary and unquestionable rights ? 


Tue New Picrortit Illuminated Comic Doctor. 
New York. For sale by All who Peddle It. 1853. [Price, 
sent pre-paid, by mail, single copies, two three cent post_ 
age stamps ; twenty-five copies for $1,00. Fowlers and 
Wells, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-street, will supply it in 
any quantity.] 

Somebody has been “ poking fun’’ in a good-natured way 
at the drug-doctors, pill-peddlers, and so forth, and has giv- 
en us eight pages of racy, witty, and funny anecdotes, 
puffs, paragraphs, and puns, “‘ with pictures to match,” 
funnier, if possible, than the reading matter. The round 
face, with the most emphatic smile, which meets our eye on 
the title-page, is certainly not that of a drug-doctor or one 
of his victims. We conclude it must be that of some hu- 
morous hydropath—some ‘‘ Noggs’”’ or other of the Water- 
Cure ranks. But the principal piece in the work is “ Mr. 
Ginger’s Experience, or the Beauties of the Regular Medical 
Practice,’”’ in which a jolly, round-bellied good-liver, getting 
decidedly ‘‘ out of sorts,’’? is taken through a ‘course of 
bleeding, blistering, puking, physicing, etc., till he is ‘‘ prop- 
erly reduced.’’ This is all done up in pictures, with comic 
descriptions @ la Punch. But if you wish to ‘laugh and 
grow fat,’? buy the ‘‘ Comic Doctor.’’ Price 6 cents. 


——= 


Tue Unirep States ILLUSTRATED, in views of City 
and Country. With descriptive and historical articles. Edi- 
ted by CHARLES A. DANA. New York : Hermann J. Meyer. 


We have received the first number of this truly magnifi- 
cent national work, and can commend it warmly to the 
liberal patronage of the American public. 

It will appear in parts, with such promptitude, that two 
volumes will be completed before the close of the present 
year. These volumes will be issued simultaneously, one 
being exclusively devoted to Eastern and the other to West- 
ern subjects .Each part will contain four steel engravings, 
from original drawings by eminent artists, representing 
either some remarkable view from the splendid landscape 
scenery of the country, or some public edifice, whose archi- 
tectural beauty or historical character entitles it to such 
commemoration. Ten parts will compose a volume. 

That the literary character of the work will be of the 
highest order, we have a sufficient guarantee in the name 
ofits editor. Each number will contain from twelve to six- 
teen quarto pages letter-press, printed in elegant type. Sub- 
scription price, $5 00 per volume. Single copies 50 cents. 
Address Hermann J. Meyer, 164 William st., New York. 


Tue Hetpre Hanp : Comprising an account of the 
Home for Discharged Female Convicts, and an Appeal in 
behalf of that Institution. By Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. New 
York : Charles Scribner. 1853. [Sold for the benefit of 
the Institution.] 


This is a beautiful book, and is well filled with matter 
every way worthy of the noble cause to which it is devoted. 
It is eloquent in its appeal in behalf of the poor victims of 
our false social life, and must make its influence felt wher- 
ever it goes. We heartily commend it, and the Institution 
for the benefit of which it is sold, to all benevolent and phil- 
anthropic persons, whom our words may reach. A com- 
plete exposition of the organization, plan, and aims of the 
‘« Home for Discharged Female Convicts,’? may be found on 
its pages. 

Sranparp Pronounctne Dictionary of the French 
and English Languages, &c. By Gabriel Surenne. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. 1853. 

Surenne’s Dictionary continues to sustain the high reputa- 
tion it acquired on its first publication. It has stood the test 
of time and of criticism, and the longer and more familiarly 


it is known, the more highly it is estimated by both teachers - 


Ss 


and students of the French language. It is no hastily-com- 
piled, and ill-arranged piece of literary patch-work, but a 
thorough, systematic and wholly reliable authority in ortho- 
graphy, etymology, and orthapy, prepared in the most care- 
ful and critical manner after immense research, guided by 
all the well-known learning and skill of the author. The 
pronunciation of each word, as given in this work, is of the 
highest value to the learner. One cannot always have a 
teacher at his elbow. The best substitute is Surenne. D. 
Appleton & Co. publish both the complete work, in two large 
volumes, and an excellent abridgement for popular use in 
one handsome volume. Both are got up in good style and 
strongly bound. We heartily commend the work to all who 
may need a French Dictionary. 


THE Rum-PLAGUE: A Narrative for the Admonition 


and Instruction of both Old and Young, and Rich and Poor. 
From the German of ZscHoKKE. New York: John §. Tay- 
lor. 1853. 


Zschokke is a charming and graphic tale-writer, and his 
works are deservedly popular, as far as they are known in 
this country through translations or otherwise. The Rum- 
Plague is a story of the right kind. It is full of that pathos 
which brings tears to the eyes of the reader, and moves, in 
the right direction too, all his sympathies. It will not fail 
to exert an influence in behalf of the great cause of Temper- 
ance. We hope it will have a large sale. 


Greuceral Mutire g, 


RAILROADS. 
The New York Central Railroad Company has 


furnished the following information : 

‘ Ai the first meeting of the Board (7th July last) the execu- 
tive committee were authorized to take measures for double 
tracking the road from Syracuse to Buffalo, without delay, 
and to adopt all such measures as they might, on examina- 
tion, deem necessary to put the entire line of road from 
Hudson River to Lake Erie, with its rolling stock and ma- 
chinery, in the very best condition. 

In pursuance of this resolution, ten thousand tons of iron 
have already been purchased, or ordered, and is now in 
course of delivery. 

Nearly the entire line of road has been examined by com- 
petent engineers, and the Board, at their meeting on the 28th 
July, ordered the repairs and improvements suggested by 
them, to be made under the direction of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Twenty-seven additional locomotives have been purchased 
or ordered, and about 400 new freight cars are in process of 
construction. 

Fifty first-class passenger cars are also about to*be or- 
dered. 

Arrangements are making at ‘Buffalo’ to increase the 
freight accommodations at that point. Extensive improve- 
ments in the buildings on the line will be made as soon as 
possible. At Albany a new engine and freight house are 
now erecting, and grounds have been purchased for a spa- 
cious passenger depot. These various improvements will 
probably cost over three millions of dollars. It will, of 
course, require considerable time to effect them, but it is 
determined to make the road a complete double-track road 
from Hudson river to Lake Erie, which, in all its arrange- 
ments and accommodations, shall quite equal, if not excel, 
any road in the country. 








The greater part of the means necessary for these pur- ~ 


poses has been secured by the present capital, and no resort 
to any further issue of stock for the purpose will be needed. 
The charge that the wages of any of the men on the road 
have been unfairly reduced, is unfounded. Some have been 
reduced, where it was thought proper to do so; others, and 
not a few, have been increased, according to their abilities 
and the labor to be performed. No injustice has been in- 
tended to any person, and no parsimonious policy has been 
adopted. The labor of conductors will be reduced instead 
of being increased. A conductor who formerly passed over 
the Utica road twice a day, 156 miles, will now go from 
Albany to Tyracuse, 148 miles, and so as to other portions 
of the line, the entire road being now divided into two 
divisions ; one from Albany to Syracuse, the other from 
Syracuse to Buffalo, giving about 150 miles for the day’s 
work of a conductor. 

Over 500 tons of new iron have already been put down 
in place of old iron, removed, and all the rolling stock of 











the road is undergoing the most thorough examination and 
repair. 

The information, thus conveyed officially, is exceeding 
favorable to the new Central Railroad Company, and credi- 
table to its managers. 

In a short time, this will be the best-equipped, as it already 
is the most productive line of its length in the country. 


Lanp NaviGatTrion.—T wenty-three years ago, the 
12th inst., the first railroad was commenced in the state of 
New York, This was the Mohawk and Hudson, ruan 
from Albany to Schenectady. One year from that time it 
was completed. At each termination it had an inclined 
plane, with a grade of one foot in eighteen. The expense 
of this road—only sixteen miles in length—was over one 
million of dollars, and yet it was laid with rails of not more 
than three-fourths of an inch in thickness. The building of 
this road was at the time regarded as a wonderful achieve- 
ment. But what is it in comparison with subsequent achieve- 
ments of the kind in this state? Since then, the following 
railroads have been constructed in New York : 


New York and Erie Railroad...........-469 miles. 
Fiidsort RIversac acetace ceccescoeeeeee se ADO ee 
New York and Harlem ..............000153 
Long island seve vewcdcewcee’s scale rece erve Oi me 
New York Central .i...s.ecccscecsces oe 046Q 6 
Buffalo and State Line .........esceeecee. 69 
Watertown and Rome .......sssseeecs.. OF & 
Northern New. York Ji.5 sheds coswcciees Lime ee 
Miscellaneous, Say 2... 5. cevececseee ses 400 16 





Total..occcccccercccecssceess 2,013 

Thus we have now more than two thousand miles of rail- 
road in successful operation in New York, and in addition 
to this, a thousand miles are in contemplation or under con- 
tract. The cost of the roads already built cannot be less’ 
than one hundred millions of dollars. When the contem- 
plated structures are completed, there will be near one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars invested in railroads in the 
state of New York—more than seventeen times the cost of 
the old Erie canal. 

Tue Warer-Cure Journat for October, just is- 
sued by FowLErs AnD WELLIS, 131 Nassau street, New York, 
(Terms $1.00 a year,) presents the following attractive table 
of contents : 
Congestive Fevers. 
Credulity in Medicine, 
Water-Cure vs, Empiricism, Dietetics, 

Health a Natural Condition. Dress Reform, 

Water-Cure in Western New York, | Voices from the Press, 
Water-Cure and Temperance, October Memoranda, 
Conservative Surgery. Miscellany. 

Railroad Accidents. Talk and Topics, 
Water-Cure vs. Allopathy, American Nurseries. 
Antiquity of Allopathy. Water-Cure Establishments, 
Diary of aN. E. Physician. To Correspondents, 
Georgia—Climate, &c, Literary Notices, 


Teeth Destructives, 
Centre Table and Kitchen Table, 


Our Minister. Poetry. 
Faith and Prejudice, Varieties, etc. ete. 


Manrxins.— For the benefit of prospective lec- 
turers on Physiology, who may be desirous of obtaining 
suitable apparatus, with which to illustrate the subject, we 
have obtained the following particulars with regard to the 
cost of a suitable cabinet for a Lecturer. 

Manikins of the best quality can only be obtained from 
France. They are no where else manufactured with any 
thing like the same degree of perfection. The different sizes 
and prices, are as follows. 

The smallest size about eighteen inches high may be had 
at $90,00. 

The second size four feet high with seventeen hundred 
objects at $350,00. 

Same size with 1200 objects for $200,00. 

The third size, six feet high with 1200 objects, $400,00. 

Same size with seventeen hundred objects, $950,00. 

Model of Brain in 12 parts, from $20,00 to $35,00. 

Model of the Heart in 4 parts, do $12,00, do $20,00. 
Model of the Eye of large dimensions, $20,00 do $40,00. 
model of the Temporal bone, with internal and external 

Ear, $25.00 to $4.00. 

Basin or Pelvis of Woman, showing the complete anato- 
my internal and external, $60,00 to $100,00. 

Seven Uteri showing Gestation from 23 days to 9 months, 
$60,00 to $100,00. ait 


METROPOLITAN ACADEMY AND GymNAstUM.—We 
desire again to call attention to this excellent institution, as 
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one, the direct aim of which, is the equal development of 
the whole man. The brain is not here the only part of the 
pupil which is deemed worthy of attention. The physical 
system is edueated as well as the intellect. Connected with 
the school—forming an integral portion of it in fact, is the 
most complete Gyninasium ever erected in this city. The 
whole edifice (erected and furnished at the cost of $40000) 
is constructed with reference to light, heat, ventilation, Cro- 
ton water, gas, anil even to the prohibiting of dust—one 
great source of disease in all of our institutions of the pre- 
sent lime. 

Under the charge of its enterprising proprietor, an accom- 
plished scholar, and a most successful teacher, the institution 
is enjoying a richly-deserved popularity. Particulars may 
be learned by calling at the Academy 93 and 95 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, or by addressing Stepney J. SEDGWICK, 
A. M., Projector and Proprietor of the Institution. 

WE desire to call attention to the New England Female 
Medical College, advertised in our columns. Itis an insti- 
tution which is well worthy of the attention of a liberal and 
philanthropic public. Address Samuel Gregory, Secretary, 
15 Cornhill, Boston. 


Booxs sy Mar.—Until book-sellers, agents, or 
others, supply the increasing demand all over the continent 
for reformatory books, our patrons will be under the neces- 
sity of obtaining by mail such works as they really need, 
and ‘‘must have.”? But it would be cheaper, safer, and 
every way better for the people of a neighborhood to club 
together, and make outa list ef such works as they want, 
and order the same by express, as freight, or through some 
merchant. In this way the postage may be saved, and no 
risk of loss through the mails ; still, when a single copy of a 
work is wanted, and when it cannot readily be obtained 
through a bookseller or agent, then the mail furnishes the 
next best means. Postage stamps, small silver change, 
gold coins, or bank notes, may be inclosed securely in a 
letter, and directed as follows : 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 181 Nassau street, 
New York, 


Our New Iuustrarep ALMANACS, FoR 1854! 
Now ready for distribution throughout the States, Territories, 
Provinces, and the Canadas. 

Tue ILLUSTRATED WATER-CURE ALMANAC FOR 1854 contains 
Forty-eight large 12mo. pages, with calenders adapted to all 
the meridians above mentioned, together with-a variety of 
interesting and useful reading matter for men, women and 
children, besides a complete list of all WaTEeR-CuRE works 
published at the office of this JouRNAL, and is worth, to 
every one who reads it, many times its cost, which is only 
six cents a copy, or fifty cents a dozen. The- publishers will 
send them by mail, and pre-pay the postage to any post of- 
fice in the Unirep. States. 


Toe ILLUsTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC 
For 1854. Same size and price; contains a variety of matter 
pertaining to the science of PHRENOLOGY, illustrated with por- 
traits of distingushed personages, animais, etc., ete., with a 
definition of the PHeNoLocicaL ORGANS according to their 
numbers, including the SELFISH PROPENSITIES, MORAL SENTI- 
MENTS, SEMI-INTELLECTUAL SENTIMENTS, and INTELLRCTUAL OR- 
Gans, REFLECTIVE’ Facuttizs, TEMPERAMENTS, etc., etc., and is 
worthy a place in the parlor, the office, the shop, the 
kitchen, or the chimney corner of every family. Who can 
keep house without an almanac? And when about it, why 
not get the two best? Say the Phrgnological for the men 
and boys, and the Water-Cure for the women and girls. 
Then, after reading, the almanacs may be changed by the 
parties, the one for the other, and so each get the reading 
and benefit of both. The two cost but a York shilling—#. e. 
three letter stamps, delivered free of postage at your own 
post office. 

We clip a few notices relating to these new Almanacs 
from 


THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


The publishers of these Almanacs are doing a great work 
for human progress, a greater work, greater, perhaps, than 
they are themselves conscious of, The works of Fowlers 
and Wells are strongly marked with utilitarianism, but they 
ceme insuch a popular style that their readers are num- 
bered by hundreds of thousands. These Almanacs are 
crowded with useful hydropathic and phrenological facts, 
which ought to be known and remembered by every human 
being.—Rhode Island. Freeman. 


Ts PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC for 1854 is a large and neatly 


- matter. 





printed pamphlet. Besides the usual Calender, Astronomical 
and Chronological tables, it contains reading matter relating 
to Phrenology, Physiology and kindred sciences, the whole 
illustrated with neat and appropriate engravings. Those 
wishing to obtain a knowledge of the science of Phrenology 
wiil find this Almanac a valuable guide and assistant. _ 

Tae WaAtTeR-Core ALMANAC Contains articles explaining 
and illustrating the merits and efficacy of Hydropathy, and 
furnishing many valuable hints concerning the preservation 
of health and the cure of disease. Buy and read.— White- 
hall, N. ¥. Chronicle. 

We find each filled with much interesting and valuable in- 
formation, besides the usual astronomica! calculations. The 
publishers are indefatigable in spreading useful knowledge 
before the people, and not the least effectual way is the pub- 
lication of these excellent Almanacs —Zhe V. Y. Radit. 

It is needless to say that they are well filled with choice 
The above firm issue no trashy catch-penny works, 
but such as have an elevating and progressive tendency.— 
Schoharie, N. ¥., Republican. » 

They contain a large fund of valuable information with 
regard to Phrenology and Water-Cure, and should be in 
every family.— Weekly Transcript, Mass. 

The furnish a succinct and popular view of the sciences 
by the most capable and practical phrenologists and advo- 
cates of the cold water cure in the Union, if not in the 
world.—Aurora of the Valley, Vt. 

They are neat, cheap and useful Almanacs, full of valu- 
able and instructive reading.— Racine Advocate, Wis. 

They are fine publications, which should be found in every 
family, in place of those deleterious patent medicine adver- 
tisers, labelled ‘‘ almanaes,’’ and which are given away by 
our druggists.—Conneaut Courier, Pa. 

They contain near 50 pages each of interesting and in- 
structive matter of no ordinary value to the family. Single 
copies 6 cents each.—Mirror of Temperance, N. Y, 

Besides being good Almanacs, they contain much valuable 
and interesting matter, and ure fully ‘‘up with the age.’’— 
Jonesville Telegraph, Mich. 

The Publishers are certainly ‘‘ ahead of the Times’? in 
some things.—North Bridgewater Gazetle, Mass. 

They contain a great amount of valuable matter, are of 
large size, and furnished at the low price of 6 cents a copy.— 
Rainbow, Ct, ‘ 

We call this ‘taking time by the foretop.”’—Cold Water 
Sentinel, Mich. 

They are valuable works, and cannot be too attentively 
considered.—Baltimore Co. Advocate. 


No family should be without them,—Saturday Visitor, 
oa 


We might extend these commendatory notices, and em- 
brace more than a thousand newspapers, but our space will 
not permit. Besides, the above are enough to show the uni- 
versal sentiment in regard to these ILLUSTRATED ALMANACS 
for 1854. Let every friend oy Human Progress and Reform 
aid in their world-wide circulation. 

Orders for ONE, a DOZEN, & HUNDRED, Or a THOUSAND, prompt- 
ly filled. Booksellers, pedlers, and agents will do well to 
obtain a good stock for the coming year in season. 


STANDARD MEDICAL BOOKS. 


What particular medical works shall I study, in order to 
prepare myself for graduation and practice? 

A question put to us almost daily, which we are politely 
requested to answer by letter or through the JouRNAL. We 
therefore condense, from several catalogues, the following 
list. with the prices annexed, also the postage, for the ac- 
commodation of those who may desire to obtain them by 
mail. Besides our Hypropatsic, or WATER-CURE WORKS, we 
deem the followmg sufficient, at least for a commencement. 
When several copies are wanted, it will be best to have them 
go by express, or as freight, rather than by mail. They 
may be ordered direct from FOWLERS AND WELLS, 

Clinton Hall, 181 Nassau street, New York. 


Chailly’s Practical Treatise on Midwifery; 
translated from the French, and edited by GunNiNG S. Bxp- 
ForD, A. M., M. D. With 216 Engravings. 8vo. Price 
$1 75 ; postage 32 cents. : 


Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine ; 
comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of 
Diseases, Morbid Structures, and the Disorders especially 
Incidental to Climates, to the Sex, and to the different 
Epochs of Life ; with numerous Prescriptions for the Medi- 
cine recommended. A Classification of Diseases according 
to Pathological Principles ; a copious Bibliography, and an 
Appendix of approved Formule. The whole forming a Li- 
brary of Pathology and Practical Medicine, and a Digest of 
Medical Literature. Editéd, with Notes and large Additions, 
by Cartes A. Lex, M.D. To be completed in 3 large 8vo. 
volumes. Vols. land2nowready. Price $11 00 for 2 vols.; 
postage $1 20. . 


’ Kane’s Elements of Chemistry, including the 
most recent Discoveries, and applications of the Science to 
Medicine and Pharmacy, and to the Arts. Edited by Joun 
W. Drarer, M.D. With about 260 Wood-cuts. 8vo. Price 
$1 75 ; postage 38 cents. . 
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Essays on the Puerperal Fever, and other 
Diseases peculiar to Women. By F. Cuurcumy. 1 vol. 
8vo. Price $2 00; postage 28 cents. 








The Diseases of Females, including those of 
Pregnancy and Childbed. By F. Cuurcmr1. With the Notes 


of k. M. Houston. 1 vol. 8vo. Price $3 00; postage 38 
cents. 


On the Diseasas of Children. By F. Cuurcu- 


mL. lvol. 8vo. Price $3 00; postage 38 cents. 


On the Theory and Practice of Midwifery. 
By F. Caurcam. With Notes and Additions by D. F. Condie. 
lyol. 8vo. Price $3 00. Postage 86 cents. 


Cyclopzedia of Practical Medicine; com- 
prising Treatises on the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Medical Jurisprudence, 
&e. &e. Edited by Jomn Forpes, ALEXANDER TWEEDIE, and 
Joun Conotty. Revised, with numerous Additions, by Rob- 
bey Dunglison, M.D. 4 vols. 8vo. Frice $12 00; postage 
$1 68. 


Good’s Study of Medicine; Improved from 
the Author’s Manuscripts, and by reference to the latest Ad- 
vances in Physiolegy, Pathology, and Practice. By SaMUEL 
Cooper, M. D. With Notes, by A. S. Doane, A.M., M.D. 
To which is prefixed a sketch of the History of Medicine 
irom its origin to the commencement of the nineteenth cen- 
try. By J. Bostock, M.D., F. R.S. 2 vols. Price $3 00 ; 
postage $0 cents. 


Dictionary of Medical Science, containing a 
concise Explanation of the various Subjects and Terms ; 
with the French and other Synonymes ; Notices of Climate 
and of celebrated Mineral Waters ; Formule for various 
Officinal and Empirical Preparations, &e. By R. DuNGLISON. 
1. vol. 8vo. Price $4 00 ; postage 48 cents. 


Special Anatomy and Histology. By W.E. 
Horner. Eighth edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Price $6 00 ; post- 
age 64 cents. 
or 


The Director ; Practical and Surgical 


) 


Anatomy. By E. Witson. Edited by P. B. Goddard. 1 vol. 
12mo. Price $1 50 ; postage 21 cents. 


Principles of Human Physiology, with their 
chief applications to Pathology, Hygiene, and Forensic 
Medicine. Especially designed for the use of Students. By 
W. B. Carventer, With Notes by Meredith Clymer, M.D. 
216 engravings. 8vo. Price $4 00 ; postage 64 cents. 

Elements of Chemistry, in which the recent 
Discoveries in the Science are included, and its Doctrines 
famililarly explained. By J. L. Comsrocx. 76 engravings. 
12mo. Price $1 00; postage 20 cents. 

The First Lines of the Theory and Practice 
of Surgery ; including the Principal Operations. By SaMuEL 
Cooper. With Notes and Additions, by Willard Parker, M.D. 
2 vols. 8vo. Price $4 00 ; postage 60 cents. 

Dictionary of Practical Surgery, with an ac- 
count of instruments and remedies employed in Surgery. By 
SamMvuEL Cooper. With Supplementary Index, by D. M. 
Reese, M.D. I vol. 8vo. Price $3 00: postage 51 cents. 


The New Illustrated Hydropathic Encyclo- 
pedia. A complete system of Hydropathy and Hygiene. 
An illustrated work, with over 300 engravings, embracing 
Outlines of Anatomy ; Physiology of the Human Body ; Hy- 
gienic Agencies, and the Preservation of Health; Dietetics and 
Hydropathie Cookery ; Theory and Practice of Water-Treat- 
ment ; Special Pathology and Hydro-Therapeutics, including 
the nature, causes, symptoms, and treatment of all known 
diseases ; Application to Surgical Diseases ; Application of 
Hydropathy to Midwifery and the Nursery ; with a com- 
plete Index. By R. T. Trait, M.D. Two 12mo. volumes, 
substantially bound. Price $2 50; postage 50 cents. Pub- 
lished by FowLErs anpD WELLS, 131 Nassau street, New York. 

For popular reference, we know of no work which can 
fill its place. Without any parade of technical terms, it is 
strictly scientific ; the language is plain and simple ; the 
points explained are of great importance ; devoted to pro- 
gress, the editor is no slave to theory; he does not shock 
the general reader by medical ultraisms ; while he forcibly 
demonstrates the benefits of modern improvements. Of all 
the numerous publications which have obtained such a wide 
popularity, as issued by Fowlers and Wells, perhaps none 
are more adapted to general utility than this rich, compre- 
hensive, and well-arranged Encyclopedia.—New York Tri- 
bune. 

[For a list of Puystorocican and ANATOMICAL DRAWINGS, 


with prices, see advertising department. ] 


AppLs AND Prar Seeps.—The publishers of the 
Amer. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL wish to obtain several bushels 
of fresh seeds, for their friends in California and Oregon. 
Our fruit-growing friends in the States will confer a favor on 
the publishers by stating the quantity they can furnish, and 
the price per bushel or peck ; also the time when they can 
be got ready. 
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Atuertigements, 


A LIMITED space of this Journal will 
be given to advertisements, on the following terms: 





For a full page, one month, . > - $ 75°00 
For one column, one month, . ° . 20 00 
For a half column, one month, . . 12 00 


For a card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 

At these prices the smallest advertisement amounts to 
LESS THAN ONE CENT A LINE FOR EVERY THOUSAND 
corres. Our edition being never less than 40,000 copies. 

Payment in advance for transient advertisements, or 
for a single insertion, at the rates above named, should 
be remitted, 

All advertisements in the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourRNAL should be sent to the publishers by the first of 
the month precediug that in which they are expected to 
appear, 








Tue New QUARTERLY. PROSPECTUS 
of the Hydropathic Quarterly Review. At the solicita- 
tion of many of the leading practitioners and prominent 
frievds of Water-Cure, the subscribers will commence, 
on the first of September next, the publication of a Quar- 
terly Magazine, with the above title. It will be more 
strictly scientific and professional than the WarTrr- 
Curkz JOURNAL; and more especially the medium 
through which the professors and physicians of the Hy- 
dropathic School can communicate with each other and 
the public their views in relation to all departments of 
the Healing Art, and the results of their investigations 
on all subjects pertaining to Health Reform and Medi- 
cal Improvement. Its matter will be arranged under 
the following general heads: 

1, Essays.—The most learned and experienced wri- 
ters in America and Europe will furnish articles on 
Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Surgery, Therapeu- 
tics, Midwifery, the Laws of Health, Philosophy of Wa- 
ter-Cure, &c., which will be amply illustrated by the 
most accurate and beautifully executed engravings we 
can procure, 

2. Rerorts.—Remarkable cases in Surgery, Obstet- 
rics, and in General Practice, treated on Hydropathic 
principles, will be reported in detail, by the most emi- 
nent and scientific practitioners and teachers of our sys- 
tem. An interesting and instructive feature, also, will 
be the reports of the most important cages presented at 
the clinique of the new school of the Hydropathic and 
Hygienic Institute, which is soon to go into operation at 
15 Laight-street, in this City. 

8. Criricisms.—In this department the cases treated 
by physicians of those systems we oppose, will be noticed 
fairly, and commented on with unlimited freedom, Their 
errors in theory will be exposed; their fallacies in prac- 
tice explained; and the better way indicated by a con- 
trast of results with those of Hydropathic practice. 

4. Rrevrews.—New Publications, whether books or 
periodicals, of all actual schools or pretended systems of 
medicine—AlLlopathic, Homeopathic, Eclectic, Mesmer- 
ic, Botanic, &c., will be closely but candidly examined, 
and severely but impartially criticised, The good or 
bad—the truth or falsity—of all their teachings, will be 
plainly pointed out, without regard to fear or favor. 

5. Recorps.—Here will be noted the triumphs of our 
system, and the progress of Health Reform in its Medi- 
cal, Social, Hygienic, and Dietetic aspects. Our readers 
will be kept posted up on all these topics, compiled from 
all the authentic sources of information in this country 
and Europe. 

Each number will contain 140 pages; and each volume 
of four numbers will make an invaluable addition to the 
library of every person interested in medical and health 
reform, 

Terms: Two Dotiagks a YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 

Address, post-paid, Fowiers anp WELLS, 

Cliaton Hall, 131 Nassau-st., New York, 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
Bust, DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR 
Learners: Showing the exact lo 
cation of all the Organs of the 
Brain fully developed, which will 
enable every one to study the 
science without an instructor. It 
may be packed and sent with safety 
by express, or as freight, (not by 
| mail,) to any part of the world. 
| Price, including box for packing, 
only $1 25. 

“This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the 
age. A cast made of plaster of Paris, the size of the 
human head, on which the exact location of each of the 
Phrenological organs is represented, fully developed, 
with all the divisions and classifications. Those who 
cannot obtain the services of a professor, may learn in a 
very short time, from this model head, the whole 


science of Phrenology, so faras the location of the or- 
gans is concerned,”—New York Daily Sun. 









New York Hypropararc anD Puysi- 
OLOGICAL ScHoon.—In consequence of more extensive 
arrangements being desirable than were at first contem- 
plated, the school department of Dr. Trall’s Institute 
will not commence until Nov, Ist, 1853. The regular 
terms will commence November Ist, March Ist, and 
August Ist, and continue fourteen weeks, 

CuarGES.—First class, per term, $30; second class, 
$40; third class, $50. Tickets for anatomical dissec- 
tions, $5 to $10. Tuition fees payable in advance. 
Medical students will be entitled to the use of the office 
library, with private professional instruction and ex- 
auminations, 

No matriculating nor graduating fees will be charged, 
nor will any specified time of study be required of candi- 
dates. But whenever a student can exhibit compe- 
tency to teach and practice the reform doctrines and 
medical appliances of our system, he or she will be 
accredited to the public by a proper diploma, 

A liberal discount will be made to those whe attend 
two or more terms. 

Address, R. T. Tratt, M. D, Principal, 

No. 15 Laight street, New York. 





Eciectic Mepicat Institute, Cin- 
cinnati,O. Chartered 1845, Professors’ fees abolished 
1852. Total No. of Matriculants 1573, Matriculants of 
1852-52, 308. 

FACULTY, 
Professors W. Sherwood, J. R. Buchanan, R.S. New- 

vat Z. Freeman, J. King, G@. W. L. Bickley, J. W. 

oyt. 

The next winter session of this Meprcat CoLtxcE, 
(the fourth as to size of classes in America), will com- 
mence the first Monday of November, 1853, and con- 
tinue four months, Gratuitous preliminary Lectures 
will be delivered during the latter half of the month of 
October. 

The halls of the Institute have been enlarged, and a 
Hospital erected for the purpose of Clinical instruction, 

The fee of $20, paid on Matriculation, admits to the en- 
tire course of lectures, by seven Professors, and to the 
Anatomical Hall. Ticket to the Hospital (optional) $5. 
Females admitted on the same terms. 

The doctrines of the Institute are liberal, and the lec- 
tures comprise much information not obtainable in other 
schools. 

Students arriving in the city will call at the office of 
Pror., R. S. Newton, on Seventh st. bet. Vine and 
Race. Forfurther information address 

Oct. 1t. J. R. Bucnanan, M.D., Dean. 





Written Descriptions OF CHaRac- 
TER are becoming every day more and more in demand, 
to such an extent, indeed, that we are obliged to employ 
Phonographic Reporters for this purpose. This method 
enables us to impart, in a permanent form, to each per- 
son, advice relative to health, habits, balance of tempera- 
ment, the culture of weak faculties and the training of 
strong ones, etc., much better than can be done inany 
other way, These MENTAL portraits are becoming al- 
most as common and indispensable as a daguerreotype 
of the outer man, while. as a guide to self-improyement 
and success in life, they are INVALUABLE. 

By having a correct chart before us, we can write out, 
and send by mail, to any post-office, a fulldescription of 
any person. It is desirable, however, to have besides 
the chart, the acx of the individual who is to be de- 
scribed. We can then arrive at correct conclusions, and 
give such instruction as each case may require. Fora 
fall written opinion, with advice, our Terms will be 
Three Dollars. This, with the chart may be remitted by 
mail, All lettersshould be post-paid, and directed to 

% Fow.rrs & WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. 





HELVETIA AND LA Fayette Goxp 
Minine Company.—In the town of Grass Valley there 
are twelve quartz mills, and companies formed for the 
erection of others, Of these the “Grass Valley Gold 
Mining Company’’ (not yet completed) possesses the 
most extensive buildings and the greatest power and 
weight of machinery. The second in size is that of 
the “ Helvetia and La Fayette Gold Mining Company,” 
founded upon the celebrated La Fayette vein, though 
likewise owning at the same time numerous rich leads 
in various other localities. 

The vein on La Fayette Hill, widely reputed for the 
peculiar quality and texture of its ore, was first discov- 
ered by a party of eleven Frenchmen, in November, 
1851, These men worked upon it during the following 
winter, and by shafts and tunnels so far opened the 
ledge as to prove the richness of its ore, also its width 
and dip, In the month of April, 1862, six of the origi- 
nal shareholders sold to Messrs. Baxter, Hots, and 
Bacon at $6,400 each share, and another was bought 
soon after for $8,000, making a total for seven-elevenths 
of $46,400. Experiments with the La Fayette ore, by 
close assay, shows it to contain vastly more gold than 
issayed by the ordinary process of amalgamation now in 
use, Results as high as 32 cents per 1b. were obtained. 
From a portion of the clean washed pyrites, gathered 
from the “tailings,” a yield equal to $800 per ton ap- 
peared by assay, 

The La Fayette vein has been opened on the out- 
croppings by a gallery of 300 feet, and besides numer- 
ous shafts, has several tunnels, or adits, cutting the vein 
a tae eh and an aggregate length of about 800 

The Helvetia and La Fayette Company was organized 
under the general incorporation act o California, on 
the 7th of July, 1852. After the purchase of BaxTER, 
Hot.is, and Bacen, the raising and crushing of the 
rock was vigorously pushed, and expensive works car- 
ried forward in opening the vein more fully. With one 
small mill (Dr, Bacon's), having but an eight horse en- 
gine, and pepacity for the reduction of about 40 tons per 
week, and the employment of two other mills a portion 
of the time, the yield of the La Fayette vein, from the 
last of April to the 12th of August, was $98,000, which, 





after deducting all expenses, left a net profit of $58,000 
in round numbers. The highest yield obtained was 
$207 per ton, and the average of the whole period $81 
per ton, The product of the La Fayette ore has fully 
maintained these figures up to the present time, and so 
far from showing the least signs of exhaustion, the 
quantity of rock in sight has been increased with each 
day’s working. 

In the month of September last Aue! Messrs. Baxter 
and Hollis, holding a majority of the proprietor’s inter- 
est in La Fayette Hill, re-sold to Messrs. Conway and 
O. J. Preston, at the rate of $10,000 for each original 
share. These latter gentlemen then deeded to the com- 
pany the splendid quartz mill owned by them, situated 
in Boston Ravine, together with all its valuable water 
privileges, out buildings, and appurtenances, and the 
fol'owing additional “‘ claims,’? viz.: on Gold Hill, 20 
claims, 30 by 40 feet; on Massachusetts Hill, 26 1-2 
claims, 60 by 100 feet square. These Hills are widely 
known for the rich veins of quartz that traverse them. 
By this deed the property of the Helvetia and La Fay- 
ette Company has been doubled in extent and value, 
while no increase in the capital was made. 





(From the Mining Magazine, N. Y., for Aug., 1853.) 

A correspondent of the New York Tribune of June 
40, under date from Grass Valley, Cal., March 27, 
says: 

“Of the American quartz mining companies, none 
stand higher than the Helvetia and La Fayette. Under 
all the disadvantages of the season, which prevented 
quarrying, the mill of this company has run profitably 
most of the time. At present but one set of nine stamps 
are in use twelve hours per day, and these nearly worn 
out, The result is, from surface rocks mostly, an aver- 
age profit of about $809 per week. With new stamps, 
now being put in, and ore from the main ‘lead,’ the net 

rofit will soon be over $2,000 per week, and not un- 
Fikely, as heretofore, come up to $5,000 some weeks, 
The stock of this company is worth paR, and will pay 
dividends every three months.” 

Later intelligence from the same company informs 
us that for the two months preceding the ist inst., their 
workings, still upon “surface rocks and tailings,” had 
yielded $1100 per week, and they were at that date put- 
ting ona double set of hands, and were about recom- 
mencing upon the vein, which was then sufficiently free 
from the water accumulated by the severe freshets to 
admit of working. 





(From the New York Tribune, July 26, 1853.) 


Quartz Minis In Grass VALLEY.—We give the 
following account of the operations of one of the quartz 
companies in Grass Valley ; 

The Helvetia and La Fayette Gold Mining Company 
was formed in July, 1852. The Company have a mill 
with an excellent engine, working that kind of ma- 
chinery for crushing quartz and saving the gold, which 
is most approved in the present condition of the art. 
The mill has 18 stampers, each working 800 Ibs., and is 
supplied with its quartz from claims the Company own 
on Gold, Massachusetts, and La Fayette Hills. The 
Cumpany has expended some $20,000 since August last 
in such operations as are necessary to open mines, in the 
way of sinking shafts and running tunnels, besides what 
had been previously laid out. There are two tunnels 
in La Fayette Hill, one two and the other four hundred 
feet in length. These tunnels have developed vast 
ledges of rock, and the workings of a great number of 
tons has proved it to be quartz of a most encouraging 
average yield. 

This hill was taken up originally by Frenchmen, who 
realized a handsome sum from it in a short while. 
$95,000 were taken out before the present Company 
came into its possession, and all the operations on the 
hill, up to this time, have but gone to prove the inex- 
naga amount of wealth that is yet treasured within 
its limits. 





(Extract from a’ Letter dated Grass Valley, June 28, 1853.) 


“* * * You will see from the extracts from the 
newspapers I send you, that confidence in quartz mining 
is increasing more rapidly than at any time heretofore 
in this country, Papers like the Times and Transcript, 
that have been opposed to it, now confess to the brilliant 
prospects opening to quartz mining companies. 

‘There are more mills making money now than since 
the first quartz machinery was put up in the Valley. ‘Hel- 
vetia and La Fayette Company’ took out $3100 week be- 
fore last with seven stamps. Last week is not cleaned 
up, but will be not over $2000, as the mill stood still 
for repairs nearly two days, and other time for want of a 
supply of rock. Had full time been made at the rate 
the rock yields, the product would have been $4000. 
The election of Directors, &c., takes gre 7th of July, 
at which time the Superintendent will be able to report 
the Company free of debt, and funds to a moderate 
amount in the treasury. Dividends will certainly be 
earned and declared at the regular periods of three 
months, I look upon this as the best company in ope- 
ration in Nevada County.” 

These are but a portion of the reliable statements 
which can be produced in corroboration of the cheering 
prospects of the Company, were they deemed necessary 
—but they are not ;—suffice it to say, that the Company 
is entirely free from debt—their mills and machinery 
complete—their claims opened, being worked, and inex- 
haustible—and giving a yield that places them in the 
front rank in value of any yetdiseovered—and the affairs 
of the Company are conducted by careful, experienced, 
and responsible men, who are themselves the largest 
stockholders, and who confidently expect a quarterly 
dividend of not less than ten percent. on the capital 
stock in October next, and a quarterly dividend of an 
equal amount on each quarter day thereafter. 

Those who desire to invest in this Company (shares 
$100 each) will receive al] further information in detail 
by application to Danrex ApgE, Agent, No. 107 Fulton 
street, New York, Sept. 3t. 





Mecuanics, INveENTORS, AND Manu- 
FACTURERS. 

$450 in Splendid Prizes. $450, 

Volume IX. of the SctentiF1c AMERICAN commences 
on the 17th of September. It is chiefly devoted to the 
advancement of the interests of Mechanics, Inventors, 
Manufacturers, and Farmers, by the diffusion of useful 
knowledge upon these important branches. It is edited 
by men practically skilled in the arts and sciences, and 
is widely regarded as a sound and able journal. Nearly 
all the Valuable Patents which issue weekly from the 
Patent Office are illustrated with Engravings, and the 
Claims of all the Patents are published in its columns— 
thus making the paper a perfect Scientific and Mechani- 
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cal Encyclopedia for future as well as present reference. 
The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is very extensiveiy cir- 
culated—its cirenJation in the last Volume exceeding 
18,000 copies per week. It is in form for binding; each 
volume contains several hundred Engravings, and over 
four hundred pages of Reading Matter, with an Index. 
The Practical Receipts alone are worth to any family 
much more than the subscription price. 

During the Industrial Exhibition at the Crystal Palace, 
one page each week wil] be devoted to descriptions and 
illustrations of the most useful machines and interesting 
articles on exhibition. 

The publishers offer the following valuable prizes for 
the largest list of subscribers sent in by the first of Jan- 
uary next:—$100 will be given forthe largest list; $15 
for the second ; $50 for the third ; $45 for the fourth; 
#40 for the fifth‘ $25 for the sixth; $30 for the seventh; 
$25 for the eighth; $20 for the ninth; $15 for the tenth; 
$10 for the eleventh, and $5 for the twelfth. The cash 
will be paid to the order of the successful competitor, im- 
mediately after January Ist, 1854. 

TxRMs :—One copy one year, $2; one eopy six months, 
$1; tive copies six months, $4; ten copies six months, 
$3; ten copies twelve months, $15; fifteen copies twelve 
months, $22; twenty copies twelve months, $28, in ad- 
vance, 

Southern and Western money taken for subscriptions, 

Letters should be directed, post-paid, to 

Munn & Co., 

Oct. 1t. ex. 128 Fulton street, N. Y. 





Youmans’ Criass-BooK oF CHEMISTRY, 
in which the principles of the science are familiarly ex- 
plained, and applied to the Arts, Agriculture, Physio. 
logy, Dietetics, Ventilation, and the most important phe- 
nomena of Nature. 12mo, 843 pp. Price, pre-paid by 
mail, 87 cents. May be addressed to FowLERs AND 
Wetts, New York. 


This popular work embraces much of agriculture, 
culinary operations, the physiology of digestion and res- 
piration, and the relation of the animal and yegetable 
world to each other, and to the atmosphere. No work 
on chemistry is better adapted to familiarize and render 


this important science available to all than the one 


above named. It should be in the hands of every 

teacher, and introduced into every school, and read in 

every family. The science of which it treats is an indis- 

pouanle aid in fully understanding the laws of life and 
ealth, 





Our Books 1n Boston.—New England 
patrons who wish for our various publications, may al- 
ways obtain them, in large or small quantities, at our 
Boston establishment, 142 Washington street. Besides 
our own publications, we keep a supply of all works on 
Physiology, Phonography, Phrenology, and on the natu- 
ral sciences generally, including all Progressive and Re- 
formatory works, 

PHRENOLOGICAL ExaMINATIONS with charts, and writ- 
ten opinions of character, msy also be obtained, day and 
evening, at our rooms in Boston, No. 142 Washington 
street, near the old South Church, tf 


EMPLOYMENT, PLEASANT AND PROFITA- 
TABLE.—Young men in every county, town and village 
in the United States may find a safe and profitable em- 
ployneat for their time and money, (say $25, $50 or $100). 

or particulars, address; post-paid, FowLeRs AND 
W2 1s, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau Street, New York. 








Travel. 





Oswee@o AND Syracuse RAmRoaD.— 
TurEee Datry Trains Each Way,—On and after 
Wenpnespay the 22d, the Trains will run over this road 
as follows: 


LEAVE SYRACUSE, 
5.30 A. M., connecting with boat for Sacket’s Harbor, 
Kingston, Ogdensburgh and Montreal. 
1.30 P. M., connecting with boat for Rochester, Lewia- 
ton, Hamilton and Toronto. 
5.15 P.M. Mail Train, 


LEAVE OSWEGO, 
6-10 A. M., connecting with Morning Trains East and 
West from Syracuse. 
10 A. M, connecting with Accommodation and Ex- 
press Trains East and West from Syracuse. 
4.45 P, M., connecting with the Mail Train East. 
A. G. WitiraMs, Supt. 





Fare Repucep.—GreaT CENTRAL 
Rov1z!—Nxw York Centrat and MicuicaNn CEN- 
TRAL RatLRoAps.—The shortest and most reliable 
route to Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, Gulena and 
Milwaukie, Albany, Buffalo, Niagara Falls and Detroit. 

Passengers leaying New York for the West can take 
the Splendid Steamers Isaac NEwTon and HzexpRIk 
Hupson on the Hudson River, at 6 P. M., foot of Cort- 
landt Street, and arrive in Albany in the morning in 
time for the Express Trains to Buffalo, which arrive in 
Buffalo the same evening. Or leave New York by Hud- 
son Bie pgke at 6 A. M., and arrive in Buffalo at 
71-2P.M. 

Through to Buffalo in 13 bours and 30 Minutes, con- 
necting regularly with Steamers for the West. 

The New York Cenrra Roapisin al] respects safe 
reliable and unequalled for promptness. No change o' 
cars between Albany and Buffalo. The splendid fast 
Steamers May Flower, Buck-Eye State and Ocean leave 
Buffalo at 8 I-2 o’clock P. M., on the arrival of the Ex- 

ress Trains from the East—making the trip to Detroit 
in 16 hours, connecting with Express Trains on Micut- 
ean CenTRAL Roan to Cuicaco. 

This road has gained the title of Taz Mover Rart- 
ROAD OF THE UNION; with the most comfortable cars— 
careful engineers—and gentlemanly officers, this road is 
acknowledged to have no equal for speed, comfort and 
safety. Passengers leave Chicago upon the arrival of the 
Express Trains from Detroit via Rock Island Road to La 
SALLE, and thence to Sr. Louis, by first class Steamers 
on Illinois River. To Gavmna via Chicago and Galena 
Railroad. To Mitwaukig and other Lake Ports via 
First Class Steamers, Passengers save money by buying 
their tickets at the only office of the line in New York. 
Freight contracted and forwarded with the greatest dis- 
patch to all points West. 

For through tickets apply at Great Centrat Route 
Orricz, 173 Broadway, cor. of Cortlandt st., N. York. 

Darius CLark, Agent, 
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Atuertizements. 


A LIST OF WORKS 


By Fowiers anp WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau Street, New York. 








{In onpER to accommodate “The People,’’ residing 
in all parts of the United States, the undersigned Pub- 
lishers will forward by return of the Frrst Mait, any 
book named in the following List, The postage will be 
pre-paid by them, at the New York Office. By this 
arrangement of pre-paying postage in advance, fifty per 
cent, is saved to the purchaser. The price of each work, 
including postage, is given, so that the exact amount 
may be remitted, All letters containing orders should 
be post-paid, and directed as follows: 

FowLrers and WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau Street, New York. 





WATER-CURE, OR HYDROPATHY. 


Accidents and Emergencies. 
By Alfred Smee. Notes by Trall. Illustrated. 15 cts. 


Bulwer, Forbes and Hough- 


ton on the Water Treatment. One large volume. $i 25, 


Cook-Book, Hydropathic. 


With new Recipes. By R. T. Trall, M.D. Paper, 
Ready soon, 


62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents, 

Children; Their Hydropathic 

a ee in Health and Disease. By Dr, Shew. 
De e 


Consumption: Its Causes, 


Prevention and Cure. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Curiosities of Common Wa- 


ter. A Medical work, From London edition. 30 cents. 


Cholera : Its Causes, Preven- 


tion and Cure : and all other Bowel Complaints. 30cts. 


Confessions and Observations 


of a Water Patient. By Sir E, Lytton Bulwer. 35 cts. 


Errors of Physicians and Oth- 


ers, ir the Application of the Water-Cure, 30 cents, 


Experience in Water-Cure, in 
Acute and other Diseases. By Mrs. Nichols, 30 cts. 


Hydropathic Encyclopedia. 


A Complete System of Hydropathy and Hygiene. Il- 


lustrated. By R. T, Trax, M.D. Two volumes, 


with nearly One Thousand pages. Illustrated, Price, 


prepaid, by mail, $3 00. 


Hydropathy for the People. 


Notes, by Dr. Trall. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cts. 
Hydropathy, or Water-Cure. 
Principles, and Modes of Treatment. Dr. Shew. $1 25. 


Home ‘I'réatment for Sexual 


Abuses, with Hydropathic Management. A Practical 
Treatise for Both Sexes, By Dr. Trall. 30 cents. 


Hygiene and Hydropathy, 


By R.S. Houghton, M.D. 30 cents. 


Introduction to the Water- 


Cure, With First Principles. 15 cents. 


Midwifery and the Diseases 


of Women. A practical work. By Dr. Shew. $1 25. 


Milk Trade in New York and 


Vicinity. By Mullaly. Introduction by Trall. 30 cts. 


Parent’s Guide and Child- 


birth Made Easy. By Mrs. H. Pendleton. 60 cents. 


Philosophy of Water-Cure. 


By John Balbirnie, M.D. A work for beginners. 30 cts. 


Pregnancy and Childbirth, 


Water-Cure for Women, with cases, 30 cents. 


Lectures on. 


Principles of Hydropathy ; 


Invalid’s Guide to Health. By D, A. Harsha, 15 cts. 


Practice of Water-Cure. By 


Drs. Wilson and Gully. A handy, popular work. 30 
cents. 


Science of Swimming: Giv- 
ing Practical Instruction to Learners. 19 cents, 


Water-Cure Library ; Em- 


bracing the Most Important Works on the Subject, In 
seven large 12mo. volumes, A Family work. $6 00. 


Water-Cure in America, con- 
taining Reports of Three Hundred Cases, $1 25, 


Water and Vegetable Diet in 


Scrofula, Cancer, Asthma, &c. By Dr, Lamb. Notes 
by Shew 62cents. Muslin, 87 cents, 
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Water-Cure in Every Known 
Disease. By J. H. Rausse, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cts. 


Water-Cure Manual; A Pop- 


ular Work on Hydropathy. 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cts. 
Water-Cure Almanac, Con- 


taining much important matter for all classes. 6 cents. 


Water-Cure Journal and Her- 


ald of Reforms, Devoted to Hydropathy and Medical 
Reform, Published monthly, at One Dollar a Year, 





ON PHYSIOLOGY. 
Amativeness ; or, Evils and 


Remedies of Excessive and Perverted Sexuality, with 
Advice to the Married and Single. 15 cents, 


Combe on Infancy; or, the 


Physiological and Moral Management of Children, 
Illustrated. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Combe’s Physiology, Applied 
to the Improvement of Mental and Physical Educa- 


tion. Notes by Fowler. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 
87 cents. 


Chronic Diseases, Especially 
Nervous Diseases of Women. Important work. 30 cts. 
Digestion, Physiology of. The 
Principles of Dietetics. By Andrew Combe. 30 cents, 


Food and Diet: Containing 
Analysis of every kind of Food and Drink. By Pereira, 
Paper, 87 cents. Muslin, $1 25, 

Generation, Philosophy of: 


Its Abuses, Causes, Prevention, and Cure. 30 cents. 


Hereditary Descent : its Laws 
0.58. F. 
Muslin, 87 cents. 

Maternity: or the Bearing 


and Nursing of Children, including Female Education. 
O. S. Fowler, Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Natural Laws of Man. By 


Dr, Spurzheim. A good work. 30 cents. 


Natural History of Man. By 
Dr. Newman, Illustrated. Paper, 62 cts. Muslin, 87 cts. 
Physiology, Animal and Men- 


tal? ee to Health of Body and Power of Mind. 
By 0.8. F. Paper, 62 cents, Muslin, 87 cents, 


and Facts applied to Human Improvement. 
New edition. Paper, 62 cents. 


Reproductive Organs; ‘Their 
Diseases, Causes, and Cure Hydropathically. 15 cts, 


Sober and Temperate Life: 
With Notes and Illustrations by Louis Cornaro, 30 cts 


Tobacco: Its Effect on the 


Body and Mind. By Dr. Shew. 30 cents. 


Teeth: Their Structure, Dis- 
ease, and Management, with many Engravings. 15 cts. 
Tea and Coffee ; Their Physi- 
cal, Intellectual and Moral Effects. By Alcott, 15 cts. 
Tobacco, Use of; Its Physi- 
cal, Intellectual and Moral Effects. By Alcott, 15 cts. 


Vegetable Diet, as Sanction- 


ed by Medical Men, and Experience in all ages. By 
Dr, Alcott, Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 





ON PHRENOLOGY. 
Combe’s Lectures on Phre- 


nology. A complete course. Bound in Mustin, $1 25. 


Chart, for recording various 
Developments. Designed for Phrenologists. 6 cents. 


Constitution of Man. By 


George Combe. Authorized Edition. Paper, 62 cents. 


Muslin, 87 cents. 
Constitution of Man. School 


Edition, Arranged with Questions. 30 cents. 


Defence of Phrenology, with 


Arguments and Testimony. By Dr. Boardman. Paper, 
62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Domestic Life, Thoughts on. 


Its Concord and Discord, By N. Sizer, 15 cents. 


Education Complete. Em- 


bracing Physiology, Animal and Mental, Self-Cul- 
ture, and Memory. In1 vol. By O.S. Fowler. $2 50. 


Education, Founded on the 


Nature of Man. Dr. Spurzheim. 62 cts. Muslin, 87 cts. 


Familiar Lessons on Phrenol- 
ogy and Physiology. Muslin,in one volume. $1 25. 


Love and Parentage : applied 
to the Improvement of Offspring. 30 cents. 
The same, in Muslin, including Amativeness. 15 cents. 








Marriage: its History and 
Philosophy, with Directions for Happy Marriages. 
Bound in Paper, 50 cents, Muslin, 75 cents, 


Memory and Intellectual Im- 


rovement: Applied to Self-Education. By O. 8. 
owler. Paper, 62 cents, Muslin, 87 cents. 


Mental Science, Lectures on, 


According to the Philosophy of Phrenology. By Rev. 
G.S. Weaver. Paper, 62cents, Muslin, 87 cents. 


Matrimony ; or, Phrenology 


and Physiology applied to the Selection of Congenial 
Companions for Life, 30 cents. 


Moral and Intellectual Sci- 


ence, By Combe, Gregory, and others, $230. 


Phrenology Proved, Illustra- 


ted, and Applied, Thirty-seventh edition, A standard 
work on the Science. Muslin, $1 25, 


Phrenological Journal, Amer- 
ican Monthly, Quarto, Illustrated, A year, One Dollar, 


Popular Phrenology, with 


Phrenological Developments. 30 cents. 


Phrenology and the Scrip- 


tures, By Rey. John Pierpont. 12 cents, 
Phrenological Guide: De- 
signed for the Use of Students. 15 cents, 
Phrenological Almanac: II- 
lustrated with numerous engravings. 6 cents, 
Phrenological Bust : designed 


especially for Learners, showing the exact location of 
all the Organs of the Brain fully developed. Price, in- 
cluding box for packing, $1 25. [Not mailable.] 


Religion, Natural and Re- 


vealed; or, the Natural Theology and Moral Bearings 
of Phrenology. Paper,62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Self-Culture and Perfection 


of Character, Paper, 62cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Self-Instructor in Phrenology 


and Physiology. Dlustrated, with One hundred En- 
gravings. Paper, 30 cents. Muslin, 50 cents. 


Synopsis of Phrenology and 
Physiology. By L. N. Fowler. 15 cents. 


Symbolical Head and Phren- 


ological Chart, in Map Form, showing the Natural 
Language ofthe Phrenological Organs. 25 cents. 


Temperance and Tight-Lac- 
ing. On the Laws of Life, By O.S.F. 15 cents, 


Works of Gall, Combe, Spurz- 


heim and Others, together with all works on Phrenolo- 
gy, for sale, wholesale and retail. AGENTs and Book- 
sellers supplied, by FowLeRs AND WELLS, New York. 


ON PHONOGRAPHY. 
Constitution of the United 


States, in Phonography, Corresponding style, 12 cts. 
Declaration of Independence, 


in Phonography, a sheet; for framing. 12 cents, 
Phonographic Envelopes, 


Large and Small, containing Brief Explanations of Pho- 
nography and its Utility. Price, per thousand, $3 25. 


Phonographic Teacher; Be- 


ing an Inductive Exposition of Phonography, intended 
for a school book, PE to afford complete instruction 
to those who have not the assistance of an oral teacher, 
By E. Webster. In Boards. 45 cents. 


Phonographic Alphabet, upon 
Enamelled Card. Price, per hundred, $3 00. 

Phonographic Word-Signs, on 
Card, Per hundred copies, $3 00. 

The Universal Phonogra- 


pher. Monthly Journal, devoted to the Dissemination 
of Phonography, and to Verbatim Reporting, with 
Practical Instruction to Learners, Printed in Phonog- 
raphy. [No discount on this work.] Price, 4 YEAR, 
$1 00. 


MESMERISM AND PSYCHOLOGY. 
Biology ; Qr the Principles of 
the Human Mind, By Alfred Smee. Illustrated. 30cts 


Electrical Psychology, Phi- 


losophy of, in Twelve Lectures, By Dr. J. B, Dods. 
Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Elements of Animal Magnet- 


ism; Or Process and Practical Application. 5 cents, 


Fascination, or the Philoso- 


phy of Charming (Magnetism), I)lustrating the Prin- 
ciples of Life. Paper, 50 cents, Muslin, 87 cents. 





Home for All: New, Cheap, 


SOV 


Mental Alchemy. A Treatise 
<8 


on the Mind and Nervous System, By Williams. 62 cts. 
Macrocosm and Microcosm ; 


or the Universe Without and the Universe Within. 
By Fishbough, Scientific Work, Paper, 62 cents. 
Muslin, 87 cents. 


Philosophy of Mesmerism and 


Clairvoyance, Six Lectures, with Instruction. 30 cts 


Psychology, or the Science of 
the Soul. By Haddock. Illustrated. 30 cents. 


Spiritual Intercourse, Philos- 


phy of ; an Explanation of Modern Mysteries. 62 cts. 


Supernal Theology, and Life 


in the Spheres, By Owen G, Warren. 30 cents, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Botany for all Classes ; Con- 


taining a Floral Dictionary, with numerous Ilustra- 
tions. Paper, 62cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Chemistry, Applied to Physi- 


ology, Agriculture, andCommerce. By Liebig. 25 cts. 
Delia’s Doctors ; or, A Glance 


Behind the Scenes. By Miss Hanna Gardner Creamer, 
Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents, 


Essay on Wages, Showing 


the Necessity of a Workingman’s Tariff. 15 cents. 


Familiar Lessons on Astrono- 


my. Designed for Children and Youth in Schoolsand 
Families. Mrs. Fowler. Paper, 56cts, Muslin, 75 cts, 


Future of Nations, A Lec- 
ture. By Louis Kossuth, Revised by the author. 12 cts, 


Hints toward Reforms, in 
Lectures, Addresses, and other Writings. By H. Gree- 
ley. 2d Edition, Enlarged, with Crystal Palace. $f 25. 

Hopes and Helps for the 


Young of Both Sexes. By Rev. G. S. Weaver, An 
excellent work. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Human Rights, and their Po- 


litical Guaranties. By Judge Hurlbut. An impor- 
tantwork, Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Convenient, and Superior Mode of Building. 87 cts, 


Immortality Triumphant: 


The Existence of a God, with the Evidence. By Rey, 
J.B. Dods. Pauper, 62 cents, Muslin, 87 cents. 


Innovation Entitled to a Full 


and Candid Hearing. By John Patterson, 15 centa, 


Labor: Its History and Pros- 


pects, Use and Abuse of Wealth. By Owen. 30 cents, 


Literature and Art. By 8. 


Margaret Fuller. Introduction by H. Greeley. $1 25. 


Population, Theory of. The 


Law of Animal Fertility. Introduction by Tral]. 15 ets, 


The Student: A -Monthly 


Magazine, Devoted to the Physical, Moral, and Intel- 
lectual Improvement of Youth. Amply illustrated, 
Price, One Dollar a Year. 


Temperance Reformation— 


Its History from the First Temperance Society to the 
Adoption of the Maine Law. By Armstrong. $1 25. 


Woman: Her Education and 


Influence. With an Introduction by Mrs. C, M, Kirk- 
land. Paper, 50 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Woman, in all Ages and Na- 


tions. An Authentic History, from the Earliest Ages. 
Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


When single copies of these works are wanted, the 
amount, in postage stamps, small change, or bank notes 
may be enclosed ina letter and sent to the Publishers, 
who will forward the books, postage pre-paid, by return 
of the FIRST MAIL. 

These works may be ordered in large or small quan- 
tities. A liberal discount will be made to AcEnts, and 
others, who buy to sell again. They may be sent by 
Express or as Freight, by Railroad, Steamships, Sailing 
Vessels, by Stage or Canal, to any City, Town, or Village 
in the United States, the Canadas, to Europe, or any 
place on the Globe. 

Checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston, always preferred. We pay cost 
of exchange. 


{G2™ All letters should be post-paid, and addressed ag 
follows :— FowLers anv WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau St., New York. 
Name the Post Office, County, and State.] 
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The Hutting Observatory. 


Tux most singular as well as the most conspicuous object in the vicinity of the Crystal Palace, 
is the lofty octagonal tower known as the Latting Observatory. With the exception of the 
“Great Exhibition” itself, there is nothing in that vicinity which has equal claims upon the 
attention of both stranger and citizen, or that will repay so richly the time bestowed upon it. 
No one who has not climbed to its far-up look-outs, can have any adequate conception of the 
extent, grandeur, and beauty of the view to which it invites the sight-seer. 

The structure takes its name from Mr. Warring Latting, its projector; but to Mr. Naugle, 
architect, belongs the honor of furnishing the plan and superintending the construction of the 
novel tower. It is owned by a joint-stock association, and has proved both architecturally and 
financially a most successful affair. 

The building is constructed of wood in such a way as to secure the greatest strength 5 and 
the fears which were at first entertained by some that it would prove unsafe, have been pro- 
nounced by competent judges, builders and architects, entirely groundless. It is 315 feet in 
height, being by far the loftiest building in this country, and nine feet higher than St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London. It is said to be capable of accomodating on its varions landings, at least 
2000 persons at the same time. 

The entrance of the Observatory is on Forty-second street ; and the visitor reaches the base 
by passing through the long hall or passage represented in the engraving, the sides of which 
are now hidden by other buildings. In the base is an octagonal ice-cream saloon, in the centre 
of which is a fairy-like garden with a bower, a fountain, statues, etc. The building is now en- 
closed to the height of five stories. On each floor are apartments intended for the exhibition of 
paintings, sculpture, and other works of art. 2 

The ascent of the tower is made very easy and pleasant by a handsome winding staircases 
At the height of 150 feet there is an outside landing, from which one gets a foretaste of the rich 
visual feast prepared for him far above. LEvén here you look down upon the Crystal Palace and 
everything else around you. 

The Observation Stage has an altitude of about 300 feet. It is a handsome apartment, twelve 
feet in diameter, with eight windows, from each of which a different view may be obtained 
Here are two telescopes, nicely poised on stands, for the use of visitors. A foreign visitor makes 
the following note of his first impressions, as he looked out from this landing : 

“The examination of these instruments, however, followed the enthusiasm produced by the 
first view from this position. I never was more convinced of the inadequateness of description, 
either of pen or pencil, to convey a true conception of scenery. The first sensation produced is 
one of wonder and amazement, that so much of variety, grandeur and beauty can be seen by 
the naked eye at one time. With the exception of a little smoke at the lower end of the city, 
the air was one bright transparency, exhibitiug everything in its true color, brightened only by 
a brilliant sunshine. After a while, wonder gives place to a more particular examination of the 
surrounding scenery, and the objects of interest which appear on every side.”’ 

We cannot, in the brief space wo have at command, here particularize at length the multi- 
tude of interesting objects embraced withiu the circle of vision ; and besides, we feel, with the 
writer just quoted, the utter inadequateness of language to do the scene justice. On the south, 
stretching as far as the eye can reach, lies the great city--the Metropolis of the New World. 
On the east are the East River, and Long Island with its cities, towns, etc. On the north are 
High Bridge, Harlem River, the Palisades. On the west are the glorious Hudson, Hoboken, 
and the hills, forests, fields, and orchards of New Jersey. But the reader must see for himself. 
No visitor to New York should fail to avail himself of the privileges of the Latting Observatory. 
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great development of Combativeness, Destructive- 
ness, Secretiveness, Cautiousness, Firmness, Self- 
esteem and Hope, and deficient Benevolence, con- 
trolled by the Callous Temperament and a sub- 
medium Sensibility. This is an unconquerable 
combination, which resists alike active provoca- 
tion or passive aggression, and, while it unwil- 
lingly acknowledges superiority, readily rises in 
opposition to it. Intellectually, they are more 
perceptive than reflective, wanting, besides the re- 
flective organs, Mirthfulness, Imitation, Ideality, 
Acquisitiveness and Approbativeness sufficient to 
rule the character, and they consequently gaze 
upon the improvements of the white man with 
swelling bosoms, without the ability to imitate or 
coalesce with those improvements. 

We will examine them very briefly in, 1st, 
Their Domestic Relations; 2nd, Their Religious 
Character; 3rd, Their Intellect; ard 4th, Their 
State of Society. 


I. THEIR DOMESTIC RELATIONS, 


All their domestic and animal propensities are 
fully developed, controlled, or rather entirely di- 
rected, by a callous temperament, a lofty Self- 
esteem, and a mind which regards the dangers and 
excitements of the chase and war, as superior to 
the blandishments of woman or the attractions of 
home. Woman is therefore among them a slave, 
not an article of merchandize, as among the other 
dark races, but still a slave, regarded as inferior in 
every respect, and fit only to minister to the wants 
of her savage lord. Infidelity is rarely known 
among them, partly from the habitual self-control 
of the race, and partly from the fear of a venge- 
ance as sleepless and undying as it is sure and 
dreadful. 

Il. THEIR RELIGIOUS CHARACTER. 


The moral region of the Indian brain is un- 
equally developed. Benevolence is small, Venera- 
tion and Wonder full or large, while Hope, Con- 
scientiousness and Firmness are large or very large. 
They believe in a Good and Bad Spirit, both of 
whom they worship, and in eternal rewards and 
punishments. They are credulous aud super- 
stitious, believing alike in jugglery, magic and 
preternatural powers. According to their sense 


of justice, which is limited, owing to their small 


Reflectives, they are honest, upright, grateful, and 
faithful to their word. This constitutes the sum 
of their moral virtues. From the great preponder- 
ance of their passions over their intellectual and 
moral powers, they are in a great measure in- 
capable of civilization, and receive the Divine 
truths of Christianity more slowly and are less 
prayerful than the negroes, and altogether unsub- 
missive. They are the intellectual equals, and 
moral inferiors of the African races, 


Il, THEIR INTELLECT, 


Their reasoning powers are full, while their 
perceptive and semi-perceptive intellect is very 
large. The whole mind, however, takes the direc- 
tion and is under the control of the selfish senti- 
ments and passions. They build no cities, rear 
no lofty temples, form no chaste and beautiful 
styles in architecture, work out no problems in 
the arts and sciences, have no literature but that 
of tradition, and speak the language of passion, 
pride and arrogance alone. The Indians never 
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had a written word-language until within the last 
few years, and for that they are indebted to the 
whites. The inventor of the Cherokee alphabet 
was a half-breed, the son of a Scotchman and a 
squaw, and conceived the idea of an Indian alpha- 
bet after having seen a letter written by a white 
man. The “speaking leaf” was the origin of his 
inspiration; he was a half-breed ; their written 
language is, therefore, virtually a Caucasian pro- 
duction. 


Iv. THEIR STATE OF SOCIETY. 


This is extremely rude. They are divided into 


nations, subdivided into tribes and families, and 


governed by councils and chiefs. They are roving 
and predatory, roving to such places as afford the 
most ready means of sustenance. 

“To this description it may be added, that these 
savages possess insuperable deter- 
minution. When the fate of war has 
placed one of them in the power of 
his enemies, he knows that the most 
dreadful tortures await him: but the 
point of honor then is to set the 
malignity of his tormentors at defi- 
ance, and to surpass, in his powers of 
endurauce, the utmost limits of their 
barbarous inflictions of pain. The ~ 
American savage, besides, as already 
noticed, hasrarely been found a mem- 
ber of regular society, but has con- 
tinued a wanderer since the sun first 
rose upon his deserts to the present 
day. Even contact with European 
settlers, surrounded by arts and en- 
lightened by intelligence, has scarcely 
communicated one spark of energy 
to this miserable race. When Europe 
has been conquered, the victorious 
and the vanquished have, in a few 
ages, amalgamated together, been 
blended into one, and have formed at 
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predatory, suspicious, cowardly and exceedingly 
destructive. 

Morally, he is conscientious, faithful, super- 
stitious, but not prayerful or confiding. 

Mentally, he is stronger in perception than in 
reason, dignified, high-minded, apt and concentra- 
tive. He has little aptitude for acquiring civiliza- 
tion, less for retaining it, and is a stranger to the 
arts and sciences. He is gradually fading from the 
face of the earth, and soon “the places which 
knew him will know him no more forever.” 

To this same species belong the Arabs and 
Tartars. Much that has been said of the Indian 
is applicable to them. Their domestic and re- 
ligious characters are much the same. Mentally 


they are somewhat superior, having a rudimentary 
style of architecture, and a written language and 
literature. 


Bat the chief characteristics of their 
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native Americans have, on the con- 
trary, receded uniformly before the 
Europeans.” — Combe’s System of 
Phren.— Development of Nations. 

It is not argument, to say that the 
Indian is what he is, because he has 
had no chanee, for, had he belonged 
to the same species as the Shemite, he would 
have made‘his own chances; nor would he 
have sunk into drunken debasement had his tem- 
perament been fine, his sensibility exalted, or his 
mind capacious. The measured civilization he 
possesses is the result of Caucasian presence and 
innervation ; without these agents it never would 
have begun, and never can continue. With them 
it will continue until the final extinction of the 
race by conquest or absorption, and then their 
name will be a memory, their history a tradition, 
and their very existence rescued from doubt only 
by the record of the names the white man has 
rescued from oblivion. 

Physically, the North American Indian is tall, 
straight, powerful, agile, wiry, and enduring. 

Domestically, he is sensual, tyrannical, inbospi- 
table, morose, silent and reserved. 

Aggressively, he is warlike, vindictive, cruel, 
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FRONT VIEW. 


literature are “a general want of thought and 
abundanee of pride ; a fondness for embellishment, 
hyperbole and fable; a disregard for truth and 
impartiality, and a want of connection in their 
histories, and isolation in their tales.” Baron 
Larrey, Napoleou’s most celebrated surgeon, re- 
garded the Arabs as physically and organically 
superior to all other races, and was of the opinion 
that their country was the original cradle of the 
human species. His partiality for a race among 
whom he sojourned, and at whose hands he ex- 
perienced many kindnesses, evidently warped his 
judgment, and he has left behind him a reeorded 
opinion which the advanced knowledge of the day 
by no means substantiates. 

The American Indians, Arabs and Tartars form 
the most favorable specimens of this species; the 


Patagonians the most unfavorable. 


These last form the nomadic nations of the New 
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World. Since the introduction of horses into 
South America by the Spaniards, “these nations 
have become equestrian nomads, and wander over 
their arid plains, living under tents of skins, or, 
in the forest of Chaco, under huts of straw or 
bark. They are all fierce, untamable warriors, 
averse to agriculture and all the arts of civiliza- 
tion ; and have ever resisted, even to extermina- 
tion, the arms of the Spaniards.” Their com- 
plexion is an olive-brown, and they are celebrated 
for height, strength and activity. “ The trunk of 
the body is large and robust; the breast strongly 
arched; the limbs massive and round; but the 
hands and feet are small. The women are stout 
and vigorous, without genuine grace or comeliness, 
The heads of the Patagonians are large, their faces 
broad and flat, their cheek-bones prominent. 
These characteristics are tolerably well displayed 
in the annexed sketch. 





PATAGONIAN, © 


“In the natives of Chaco the eyes are small, 
horizontal, but sometimes turned up slightly at 
the outer angle; the nose depressed, broad, with 
patulous nostrils; the mouth large ; lips thick and 
prominent; chin short; eyebrows arched; beard 
scanty ; hair lank and black; the expression of 
the countenance is cold, sullen and often fierce.” 





SKULL OF A PATAGONIAN. 


“The skull from which this sketch is taken is 
in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Its contour is large and round; the longitudinal 





diameter short ; and the breadth of the face, which 
cannot be estimated in the outline, is very con- 
siderable,” 

Want of time and space compels us to pass this 
form of skull by unexamined. The reader is 
however sufficiently versed in the rudiments of 
the science of Phrenology to see the manifest 
developments of this miserable race of human 
beings. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


THE PERENOLOGY CF NATIO\S CONTINUGD. 
THE JAPHETIOC SPECIES, 


This species contains the following varieties, 
viz: The Chinese, Mongolians, Japanese, Chin 
Indians, &e, and probably the Esquimaux, Tol- 
tees, Aztees and Peruvians, 

The physical peculiarities of the typical items 
of this species have already been described. The 
accompanying outline of the skull of a Hindoo 
represents a favorable specimen of this species. 
It varies but little in lateral aspect from the 
European, but belongs to Dr. Prichard’s Pyramidal 
variety when viewed in front. 





SKULL OF A HINDOO, 


Compared with the model Caucasian, the meas- 
urements of the regions in the head of a model 
Hindoo stands as exhibited in the following 

TABLE. 
InTeL. Mor. Acar, Dom. 
187,. 14, ‘dl, © 27, ° 41; 
119, 12, 36, 24, 36, 


Caucasian Model. Average size, 
Hindoo, do. do. do. 





Difference in favor of the former, 18, 2, 5, 3, 5. 
This nation is celebrated for tameness and insip- 
idity of character. Combativeness and Destruc- 


_tiveness are very deficient, while Secretiveness, 


Cautiousness and Self-esteem are comparatively 
large. They have a great respect for animal life, 
are wanting in cruelty of disposition, and in 
energy, perseverance and stability of character. 
They are cunning, timid and proud; reason by 
analogy rather than by induction, and are credu- 
lous, prayerful and superstitious. 

But the Chinese are more typical of this species 
than the Hindoos, and a skull of the former, as 
compared with one of the latter, would be lower 
in outline, wider around the ears in the region of 
the aggressive faculties and Acquisitiveness, Secre- 
tiveness and Cautiousness, and much less developed 
in the organs of Philoprogenitiveness and Adhe- 
siveness. 

The following description of the Chinese head is 
from Finlayrens’ “Embassy to Siam and Hue,” 
quoted by Dr. Prichard. “The forehead, though 
broad in a Jateral direction, is, in general, nar- 
row, and the hairy scalp comes down very low. 
The head is peculiar; the antero-posterior diame- 














ter being uncommonly short ; the general form is 
rather cylindrical ; the occipital foramen is often 
placed so far back that from the crown of the 
head to the nape of the neck is nearly a straight 
line. The top of the head is often very flat.” 
The cerebellum in this species of man occupies 
nearly a vertical position. 

The temperament of the Chinese is passive; the 
sensibility medium. ‘The intellectual region is 
large, the moral from average to full, the domestic 
full, the aggressive large, and the selfish region 
large to very large. 

In the intellectual region, Individuality, Form, 
Color, Comparison, Imitation and Constructiveness 
are the predominating organs. Large Form and 
Individuality give them facility in retaining the 
peculiar sign for every word in their language. 
Their drawines represent forms, proportions and 
colors perfectly, but are entirely destitute of 
perspective, resulting from deficient size. They 
are original, imitative and inventive, but not pro- 
gressive, Their civilization is now what it was a 
thousand years ago, and, without the presence 
and innervation of the Caucasians, would be a 
thousand years hence what it is now. 

Their religion is a collection of ridiculous mum- 
meries; they worship idols of almost every color, 
size and shape; believe in mysteries the most 
absurd and unreasonable, and appear destitute of 
moral probity and conscience. Their domestic 
and social condition is most degraded. Females 
are objects of traffic. Those which promise to be 
beautiful are purchased in early youth by dealers 
and trained for the harems of the great. Among 
the lower orders, the females are treated almost as 
slaves, subjected to the hardest labor, and travel- 
ers have even seen them yoked to the ploughs. 

The wife never eats with the husband, nor can 
she leave her apartments without his knowledge 
and permission, nor does he enter hers without 
asking her leave. Divorces are allowed in cases 
of criminality, mutual dislike, jealousy, incom- 
patibility of temper, or too much loquacity on the 
part of the wife! Widows are frequently sold 
for the benefit of* their deceased husband’s rela- 
tives, and often without her knowledge or con- 
sent. A more selfish nation is not to be found on 
earth. The organs of Acqusitiveness, Secretiveness 
and Cautiousness are greatly developed, and exer- 
cised in industrious traffic among themselves and 
more immediate neighbors, to the exclusion of 
“outside barbarians.” There are few points in 
their character which are worthy of admiration 
besides their pea efulness, industry and thrift. 
The desire for gain renders them industrious and 
thrifty ; the fear of its loss renders them peaceful 
and contented; Cautionsness and Secretiveness 
render them timid, suspicious and reserved; and 
ridiculously large Self-esteem causes them to regard 
themselves as “the Celestials,” the only civilized 
and enlightened nation on the face of the earth, 
and the repository of all the arts and sciences for 
tens of thousands of years gone by. 

To this species belong also the Turks and Lap- 
landers of Europe, the Kamtschadales and Mon- 
golians of Northern Asia, and the Aztecs, Toltecs 
and Peruvians of America, 

The Turkish races belong to the species com- 
monly called Mongolian, and extend from the wall 
of China to the Danube aad Adriatic. A portion 
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of those residing in Europe and. Southern Asia are 
civilized, but those whose home is in higher 
Asiatic latitudes remain the same wild nomadic 
tribes they originally were. The skulls of the 
latter belong to Prichard’s pyramidal variety, 
which form is characteristic of all nomadie tribes, 
while those of the former resemble more nearly 
the oval variety of the same author, which form, 
is peculiar to civilized and enlightened nations. 

The influence of habits of life, continued from 
generation to generation, upon the form of head, 
is remarkably exhibited in the case of the Turk, 
at present inhabiting the Ottoman and Persian 
Empires, who are undoubtedly descended from 
the same stock with the nomadic races who are 
spread through Central and Northern Asia. They 
now inhabit countries which they conquered eight 
centuries since, and have gradually adopted Euro- 
pean civilization. Their heads, from being pyra- 
midal, as they once were, and as are those of their 
nomadic relatives of higher latitudes, have become 
oval like those of Europeans. This change is not 
owing to the introduction of Circassian slaves into 
their harems, since that would influence only the 
physical configuration of the rich and great ; nor 
yet of the intermarriage of Caucasians among the 
mass of the people, since their manners, customs 
and religion forbid such an amalgamation. But 
it can be accounted for on other and rational 
grounds. When nomadic races subside into civil- 
ization, they are ca)led upon to exercise a greater 
amount of Constructiveness and Ideality than 
formerly, and, as all physical organs increase by 
exercise, a few generations of building and beatify- 
ing changes the pyramidal into the oval skull by 
the increase of these two organs. For a proof of 
this theory, the reader is referred to the engraving 
of the skull of an Esquimaux, given in Chapter 
Ninth, in which it will be seen that an absence of 
Constructiveness and Ideality is absolutely neces- 
sery to constitute the pyramidal skull. 

The accompanying outline gives a view of the 





SKULL OF A TURK, 


Its oval form cannot be seen, but it is equally 
interesting as giving a view of the Domestic, Moral, 
and Intellectual regions of their brain. The first 
of these regions is poorly developed, except the 
organ of amativeness, which is large, as shown by 
the downward droop of the occiput, just behind 
the external opening of the ear. Self-esteem, 
Firmness and Veneration are largely developed, 











particularly the two former, which, combined 
with the passive temperament, accounts for the re- 
serve and habitual self-control of this singular 
people. Their Intellect is largely developed, but, 
as we have neither time nor space to continue our 
examination of this form of skull further, we 
will leave our readers to apply the first princi- 
ples of our science in tracing the connection be- 
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tween the Phrenology and social and moral 
condition of these races, and hasten on to glance 
at the craniology of the Laplanders and Kamt- 
schadales, 

These are the nomadic tribes inhabiting the 
high northern latitudes of Europe and Asia, 
who creep along the shores of the Iey Sea, and 
live partly upon the fish and wild animals caught 
or slain by chance, and the flesh of their rein 
deers. They aresomewhat related to the ee yg 
maux of America, whom they greatly resemble in 
physical configuration as well as in habits of life, 
manners and customs. They are a fierce, war- 
like and untamable race, destitute of mechani- 
eal or inventive genius, an architectural style, 
a reasoned or reasonable theology, or a litera- 
ture other than traditional. They resist all 
the influences of civilization, are gross, sensual, 
cruel and fearless, Their animal and _ sel- 
fish propensities are very greatly developed, 
as are also their perceptive intellect, while their 
semi-intellectual and reasoning powers are small, 
almost contemptible. The same is also true of 
the Kamtschadales, a view of one of whom will be 
given. They are a rude and squalid race, and “are 
decribed as a people of short stature, swarthy 
complexion, of black hair, little beard, broad faces, 
short and flat noses, small and sunken eyes, small 
eyebrows, protuberant bellies and small legs.” 
They live in low rude huts, subsist upon train oil, 
stranded fish, seals, and such arcticanimals as they 
are able to overcome, and are exceedingly filthy 
and sensual in all their habits of life. They were 
extremely numerous until nearly exterminated by 
the small pox and other diseases introduced among 
them by Europeans, the spread and malignity of 
which their filth and wretchedness greatly facili- 
tated and increased, Their temperament is pas- 
sive, sensibility medium, and their physical and 
mental organization exceedingly coarse and low. 
Ages upon ages of civilization could never elevate 
them into refinement, nor give them a delicate 
organization, either mental or physical. An ap- 
proximation towards civilization is all that can be 
expected from them, and that can only be accom- 
plished by the presence and innervation of Cau- 
casian races. 


The last of the Japhetic species whom we will 
notice is a race of ancient Peruvians called the 
Titacacas. We notice this race, not so much to 
shew the connection between its Phrenology and 
social condition, as to improve the opportunity 
which it affords of offering a few remarks upon a 
form of skull which has afforded the enemies of 


+ the science a vast fund of ridicule at, as they sup- 


posed, our expense. 
The following engraving represents the 





SKULL OF A TITACACAN, 
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flattened by, aeisicial pressure. during infancy, 
This custom of flattening the skull is now pretty 
clearly ascertained to have been cotemporaneous 
with the reign of the Incas, who flourished from 
the eleventh to the sixteenth centuries, A short 
time after the introduction of this custom another 
custom was granted by the Incas as a mark of 
honor to only a favored few, and that was the 
privilege of stretching the ears, thereby increasing 
by art the peculiarities of nish It was not, 
however, in general practice until near the fif- 
teenth century. 


Says D'Orbigny, as quoted by Dr. Prichard, in 
speaking of the first of these enstoms; “ We have 
not been able to learn any thing clearly with 
respect to the influence which this artificial de- 
formity of the head had upon the intellectual 
faculties of the Aymaras, since the old historians 
give us no information ; but there is reason to 
believe that there may be displacement of the 
fibres of the brain without any diminution of sub- 
stance,’’ 


No just estimate of the intellectual or moral 
character of a people thus deformed, can or could 
be formed, since the pressure was so great and so 
long-continued as to widen the head enormously, 
and to cause the frontal, parietal and occipital 
bones to overlap each other, Vegetables can be 
made by art to grow into almost any shape, and 
still preserve the same relative proportion of parts 
though greatly deformed. A gourd grown be- 
tween two rocks may become three or four feet in 
circumference, while it is only as many inches in 
diameter, and yet preserve the same relative pro- 
portion between seeds, pith, substance and rind as 


_ though it had been allowed to grow undisturbed. 


In the same manner, a head of this character may 
be possessed of all the primitive powers, and yet 
our means of measuring the size and strength of 
those powers be foiled by the great deformity. 

Phrenology professes to deal with nature and 
nature’s laws, and is, therefore, applicable to art 
only so far as art conforms to nature, and is 
governed by nature’s laws. 


At first thought, we are inclined to wonder at 
the absurdity of that race of savages who could 
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KAMSTCHADALE. 


adopt so false a standard of beauty, and then tor- 
ture themselves and their offspring to accommo- 
date themselves to it; but a sober second thought 
causes us to admire their wisdom in thus bending 
nature to the omnipotence of fashion, because it 
reminds us forcibly of that law of society in force 
at the present day among the most enlightened of 
nations, which proclaims a form of nature’s mold 
as decidedly vulgar, and forces a human being’s 
waist into the form, shape and size of an attenuated 
wasp. The one fashion is as absurd as the other, 
and the physiologist knows not which to deprecate 
the most. The savage of Peru is, however, en- 
titled to our warmest sympathy for his ignorance, 
while the belle of the nineteenth century merits 
our heartiest contempt for her vanity and fool- 
ishness, The former is calculated to excite a smile ; 
the latter a deep-drawn sigh, 


It may be well enough for us to state at this 
stage of our work, that Prichard is no believer in 
Phrenology; that Lieut.-Col. Hamilton Smith is 
silent upon the subject; and that Van Amringe, 
while he admits its ground principles and its sub- 
division of the mental faculties into groups, still 
denies its minute deductions, and devotes several 
pages to their refutation. But, from Prichard’s 
writings, we have little or nothing to fear, since he 
reasons even less correctly against our science than 
he does for the unity of the human races; and 
Van Amringe’s arguments can readily be gainsayed 
and effectually resisted, had we the time and space 
for so doing at present. Should a favorable 
opportunity present itself, we will review his 
Chapter on the “Psychical Attributes peculiar to 
Man,” wherein he sets forth his objections to 
phrenology, and prove them to be unfounded and 
untenable. Y 
Our final chapters will be devoted to a hasty 


survey of the Shemitic or Caucasian species, and 
to an analysis of our labors and the conclusions to 
which they lead. 
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THE GIRAFFES. 


Two of these singular and graceful creatures 
ave now exhibited in Barnum’s Museum. They 
are the only specimens in America, and naturally 
attract a good deal of attention. One is a male 
about four years old and seventeen feet high, and 
the other a female only three years old and fifteen 
feet high. Their cage is on the first floor, and the 
second floor has been cut away to give them room. 
They seem to be in a healthy condition and look 
fat and sleek. They are very gentle and docile, 
and are easily controlled by their keeper, who 
enters their cage at pleasure. 
assisting in their toilet the other morning, stand- 
ing on a step-ladder and brushing their long, 
beautiful necks. They seemed to regard him with 
a great deal of affection. They are also very 
aftectionate in their bearing towards each other. 

Looking down upon them, in part, as one does 
from the second floor, their great height is not so 
strikingly apparent; but seen from the first floor 
their extraordinary altitude is at once realized, 
and you can readily imagine the ease and grace, 
with which they might crop the tender Jeaves from 
the acacia trees of Southern Africa! They are uow 
fed upon clover hay, beans, peas and barley, which 
they take from a rack placed on a level with their 
heads. It is said that both together eat no more 
than a horse of average size. They drink only 
once in three or four days, when they take 
about half a pail-full each. They walk about their 
cage with a rather awkward swinging gait, but 


We saw him. 
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look very graceful when in repose, and doubtless 
also when in more rapid and natural motion. 

The length of the neck and legs, and the short- 
ness of the body, give these animals a singular 
appearance. At first view the fore legs seem 
twice as long as the hind, but this difference is 
more apparent than real and results chiefly from 
the great height of the shoulders. The Giraffe 
cannot without difficulty put its head to the 
ground, 

It is hoped that the species will be propagated 
here, as has already been done in Paris and 
London. They are very sensitive to cold, but 
great attention will be paid to the temperature of 
the room in which they are placed, and no fears 
are entertained in regard to their safety and com- 
fort during the winter. 

We condense from Brande’s Dictionary the 
following facts, in the natural history of the 
Giraffe :— 


“Giraffe, or Camelopard. (Camelopardalis 
Giraffe.) This most remarkable Ruminant, which 
in its general structure most nearly approaches 
the Deer, has points of affinity, also with the 
Antelopes and Camels, besides very striking 
peculiarities of its own. If height alone consti- 
tuted the precedeney among quadrupeds, the 
Giraffe, as Le Vaillant justly observs, must hold 
the first rank. The enormous apparent length of 
the fore legs, and its long and tapering neck must 
strike every one at the first glance; while its 
small and elevated head, its large and brilliant 
eyes, its mild aspect, and the whole contour of the 
animal, differing from all others, cannot fail to 
excite admiration; for, notwithstanding the un- 
usual proportions of the limbs, its general form is 
not merely elegant but highly picturesque. The 
horns of the Giraffe differ both in texture and 
shape from those of all other horned quadrupeds; 
forming, as it were, a part of the skull, and con- 
sisting of two porous bony substances, about three 
inches long, with which the top of the head is 
armed, and which are placed just above the ears, 
and crowned with a thick tuft of stiff upright 
hairs; a considerable protuberance also rises on 
the middle of the forehead between the eyes, 
which appears to be an enlargement of the bony 
substance, similar to the two horns just mentioned. 
The neck is furnished with a very short stiff mane. 
The tail is of moderate length, gradually tapering 
towards the end, and terminating in a tuft of long 
hair. The fore part of the body is very thick and 
museular; the hind part thin and meagre. The 
Giraffe, in its wild state, when full grown, meas- 
ures seventeen feet from the top of the head to 
the fore feet; the female, however, is not so high; 
and it must be understood that this measurement 
is taken at the maximum height, none of those 
brought to or bred in Europe having reached 
more than fourteen feet. At first view, the fore 
legs seemed twice the length of the hind; but 
this difference, on accurate examination, appears 
to result chiefly from the extraordinary height of 
the shoulders. 

The color cf the Giraffe is a light fawn, marked 
with numerous large spots of a darker hue, less 
regularly shaped on the sides than on the neck 
and shoulders, The vertebre of the neck are 
slightly curved; but although nothing can ex- 
ceed the gracefulness of form which this part some- 
times presents, the fewness of the joints prevents 
the neck from being generally bent or arched with 
swan-like elegance. ‘The peculiarities of confor- 
mation which this animal displays are all adapted 
to the mode of life which is natural to it; for it 
is destined te browse upon the foliage and young 
shoots of trees, at a height far greater than that 
which any other animal can reach, whilst standing 
on the ground. For this purpose it is furnished 
with an elongated prehensile tongue, with which 
it lays hold of the tender branches, and draws 
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THE GIRAFFES., 


them into its mouth; being assisted by its project- 
ing upper lip, which is at once flexible and very 
muscular, To an open attack he sometimes 
makes a successful defence by striking out his 
powerful and well-armed feet; and the king of 
beasts is said to be frequently repelled and dis- 
abled by the wounds which the Giraffe has thus 
inflicted with his hoofs. The horns of the Giraffe, 
small as they are, and muffled with skin and hair, 
are by no means the insignificant weapons they 
have been supposed to be. We have seen them 
wielded by the males against each other with 
fearful and reckless force. They copulate in 
March. The female has four inguinal udders: she 
brings forth one young at a birth; and the period 
of gestation is fifteen months, The new-born Gi- 
raffe measures six feet from the fore-hoofs to the 
top of the head. In a few hours it is able to fol- 
low the dam. It resembles the mature animal in 
the markings of the hide. The first Giraffe known 
to have been produced in captivity was brought 
forth in June, 1839, at the garden of the Zoological 
Society of London.” 


Two varieties of this curious and beautiful ani- 
mal are known; one of them peculiar to Nubia, 
Abyssinia and the adjacent districts, and the other 
a native of Southern Africa. The specimens 
under notice are of the Abyssinian variety, and 
were purchased by Mr. Barnum from the Viceroy 
of Egypt, for whose menagerie they were origi- 
nally captured. 
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General happiness can have no other basis 
than the’universal law of justice and love. 





“DIVERSITY OF THE RACE.” 


BY J. M. DODSON. 


I desire to offer a few thoughts, in answer to an 
argument on the above subject, in the July num- 
ber, signed M.S. H. The substance of the argu- 
ment is this: The offspring of blood relations are 
almost universally inferior to their parents, both 
physically and mentally; and supposing the 
whole race sprang from two individuals only, 
blood relations must have intermarried, and the 
race become extinct. This argument is quite 
plausible, but, I think, will not bear scrutinizing. 

The writer says, “the offspring of blood rela- 
tions are almost universally inferior to their 
parents.” If it is contrary to God’s established laws 
for blood relations to intermarry, why say “a/- 
most?” Does Deity in one instance inflict the penalty 
of violated law, and in another withhold it? This 
would prove inconsistency in Deity. No; God’s 
laws are invariable as himself, and all creation is 
governed by those laws. The penalty of violated 
law follows inevitably. There is no escape; all 
nature is governed by inflexible causation, insti- 
tuted from the foundation of the world. It is 
perfect clock-work throughout. One single in- 
stance of irregularity would confuse the whole 
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system. 
the children of blood relations shall be inferior 
to their parents; there must be no exception ; the 
word “almost” must be left out. Facts, however, 
will not admit the assumption that there is no 
exception, as the writer appears to have been 
aware of. I have myself known instances where 
the children of cousins were inferior to either 
parent. This I know is not often the case ; but 
one instance is sufficient to prove that there must 
be some other cause than the mere fact of blood 
relationship. If it is a violation of nature’s decrees 
for near relations to intermarry, it must likewise 
be a violation for distant relations to intermarry, 
nor does it matter how distant the relation. This 
would be a natural inference, and is clearly de- 
monstrated from analogy. Consumptive parents, 
or those predisposed to this disease, however slight 
the predisposition, will transmit to their children, 
in some degree, a like predisposition, The same 
is true of those predisposed to insanity, deafness, 
corpulency, or any idiosynerasy whatever. 

Iam myself disposed to doubt that the whole 
race sprang from two individuals; but I never 
conceived the necessity of more than one pair to 
each species, If the original pairs of each species 
were incapable of propagating their own species, 
(supposing each pair to have been a perfect speci- 
men of their species,) it would certainly form an 
exception to all the works of nature. That each 
species is capaple of propagating itself, without 
intermarriage with different species, we have 
abundant evidence. The most perfect specimens 
of humanity, are the clear blooded Caucasians, 
Whenever the Caucasian intermarries with a dif- 
ferent species, he deteriorates his posterity. In 
fact, it is believed that some cross species are 
incapable of continued propogation. We have 
no evidence (so far as Iam informed) of the inter- 
marriage of the different species until a compara- 
tively recent date. Such cross breeding would 
certainly have destroyed the specific characteris- 
ties which so distinctly mark the different species, 
To substantiate the writer’s position, there must 
have been different pairs of the same species, 
But even to admit this supposition to be true, 
there would have been no possibility of continu- 
ing the race without the intermarriage of blood 
relations. If more than one pair had been creat- 
ed, it is true their children would not have been 
related, but their children’s children would. To 
make this clear, let us suppose two pairs were 
created, who bear a like number of children, the 
sexes in each family being equal in number. 
Those children intermarrying would of course 
produce offspring, all of whom would be related. 
The same result must follow, whether we suppose 
two or two dozen pairs to have been created. The 
more pairs, however, the longer it might be kept 
off; but they must ultimately all be related, and, 
according to the writer’s premises, the race must 
degenerate to the level of brutes, or new pairs 
must, from time to time, be created. The race 
not capable of self-propagation! Perfection need 
extreneous aid to prevent its degenerating to im- 
perfection! Like not producing like—absolutely 
incompatible with every principle of nature. 

But the stringent point I have not yet produced. 
There is a specific penalty attached to the viola- 
tion of each particular natural law; nor is that 
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penalty concealed. So far the reverse, the pro- 
found naturalist ean infer what penalty will follow 
the violation of any given law. Thus, the children 
of consumptive parents are predisposed to con- 
sumption, not to any other disease unless one or 
both parents are also predisposed to some other 
disease. If we observe a person gormandizing 
habitually on unwholesome food, we infer his 
digestive apparatus will become deranged, and 
from this derangement we may, with much cer- 
tainty, infer other diseases. There is such a 
connection between causes and their effects, that 
the one may, with a degree of certainty, propor- 
tioned to the ability of the reasoner, be inferred 
from the other. If the marriage of blood rela- 
tions (of itself considered) is a violation of natural 
law, we should expect a specific penalty. Such 
we find is not the case. In some instances, the 
offspring of blood relations are predisposed to 
insanity, in others to weakness of vision, in others 
to deafness, in others to consumption, and so on 


to the end of the whole catalogue of human- 


ailments, 

I am free to admit that the offspring of blood 
relations are almost universally inferior to their 
parents, both physically and mentally. But I 
think this is entirely explicable on physiological 
and phrenological principles, in connection with 
the laws of hereditary decent, (the mere relation- 
ship having no influence in any way.) It is 
established in Fowler’s works on Hereditary 
Descent, beyond the possibility of doubt, that 
parents transmit to their offspring their own 
peculiar characteristics. That where parents 
have particular excesses or deficiencies in common, 
those traits will be doubled in their children. 
Thus, if both parents are predisposed to insanity, 
their offspring will hardly eseape the disease; if 
both parents have weak lungs, their offspring will 
likely die of consumption; if both parents have 
predominant Acquisitiveness, and Secretiveness, 
and moderate Conscientiousness, though they may 
escape the poison, their offspring will not. One 
parent, however, may have particular excesses 
and deficiencies, which are counterbalanced by 
the opposite in the other, and their offspring, 
observing a medium, may be superior to either 
parent. To illustrate, one parent may have large 
Acquisitiveness and weak Conscientiousness, and 
the other parent the reverse, in which case the 
offspring would be likely to be superior to either 
parent. A consumptive person may, in a great 
measure, prevent the disease from afflicting his 
offspring, by selecting a companion whose lungs 
are large and healthy. Let us apply these heredi- 
tary laws to the subject under consideration. All 
families have certain peculiarities; in some in- 
stances these peculiarities are so marked as to 
enable an entire stranger to designate a whole 
circle of relations. I have yet to see a family in 
which there are not exhibited some peculiar exces- 
ses amd deficiencies; and as all near relations are 
apt to possess nearly the same, it is evident that 
the laws of hereditary descent, by intermarriage, 
would be violated ; and knowing the idiosyncrasy 
of the parties, we could, with a degree of cer- 
tainty, determine the character of the offspring. 
These family peculiarities (where the marriage is 
not with near-relations) are so counterbalanced 
and modified by opposites, as to be lost, that, so 
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far as science is concerned, distant relations might 

dintermarry with impunity. This doubling ratio, 
in which deficiencies and excesses, common to 
both parents, are transmitted, gives a true expla- 
nation why the aristocracy of Europe continue to 
degenerate until families become extinct. 

In those cases, where the children of near rela- 
tions do not appear to deteriorate, the parents 
will both generally be found to be well constitu- 
ted, without marked excesses or deficiencies.— 
Abraham and his wife were doubtless of this 
description. Near relations, however, in some in- 
stances, might be so constituted, where both have 
marked defects, as to counterbalance each other, 
though this is not often the case, and their child- 
ren be superior to their parents. 

Our first parents being perfect from the hand 
of their Maker, of course had no marked excesses 
or deficiencies to transmit, nor their immediate 
descendants, hence science could not yet forbid 
intermarriage of blood relations. Their charac- 
ters must have been near the same for several 
generations; and when external circumstances 
finally produced peculiarities of character, it is 
probable that they were so scattered and sur- 
rounded by such different scenery, that those 
peculiarities were as different as if they had come 
from different sources. Abraham and Isaac each 
married blood relations, and yet what a line of 
illustrious descendants! The necessity of cross- 
breeding with either, stock or man, results from 
disease and perversion. [Bunker Hill, Texas. 
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UNITY OF THE HUMAN RACES. 


Messrs. Eprrors: In the August number of the 
ParenoLoGicaL Journat, I notice that Mr. Rogers, 
in his eighth chapter on the Natural History of 
Man, commits himself in favor of the theory of 
Van Amringe, viz.: that the difference in the 
various races of men is not to be attributed to 
any natural causes, such as food, climate, &e., but 
is clearly referable to a special interposition of 
Divine Providence. He quotes Seripture in sup- 
port of the theory, and finally winds up with the 
assertion that “it of all others. harmonizes best 
with facts, reason, and Seripture ’ 

This doctrine will, no doubt, be grateful to a 
certain class of men—those who believe in caste 
and special privilege. It is indeed refreshing to 
those poor fellows who have invested large sums 
of money in these Canaanitish cattle, out of a 
laudable zeal and patriotic feeling to supply the 
market, to know that they are executing the will 
of the Almighty, and that they have Scripture and 
science too to encourage them, Lut there are 
others who oppose this doctrine with great vehe- 
mence, mainly those who maintain that all men 
are created equal, and are endowed by their Crea- 
tor with certain natural inalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, And as this class of men frequently propose 
questions which I am unable to answer satisfac- 
torily, I would beg leave to propose some queries 
for the consideration of Mr. Rogers, and will be 
much obliged if he will answer them. 

The gentleman has not positively stated what 
chapter and verse of the Bible he makes his quo- 
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tations from; but it is evident from the language 
which he uses, that the quotations are taken from 
the 9th chapter of Genesis, wherein he finds 
certain distinct blessings, curses, and promises. 


We find in the 25th verse of the aforesaid chap- 
ter, the following language: 


“ And he said, eursed be Canaan; a servant of 
servants shall he be to the rest of his brethren.” 

Does this verse prove that Infinite Goodness and 
Infinite Wisdom prompted the utterance of these 
words, or does it prove the depths of depravity 
to which drunkenness may sink a man? The 
gentleman seems to infer that Noah was influenced 
by the power of the Almighty to utter, asa kind 
of prophecy, certain blessings, cursings, and 
promises. But the 21st and 23d verses say he 
was drunk, and, awakening from his wine, he 
uttered the prophecies spoken of. Query: if Noah 
really did prophecy by the power of God, why 
did the Almighty select the time that he was in a 


“drunken frolic, or at best just beginning to 


recover from one? 
and 27th verses: 

“ And blessed be the Lord God of Shem, and 
Canaan shall be his servant.” 

“And God shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall 


dwell in the tents of Shem, and Canaan shall be 
his servant,” 


Let us proceed to the 26th 


By the principles of common sense, and the 
common rules of grammatical construction, these 
verses would make Canaan a servant of the Lord— 
no very mean condition surely, Now compare 
these two verses with the 25th, and show us how 
they agree. Drunken men now say many incon- 
sistent things; was it so in ancient times? At 
some future time, Mr. Rogers’ “ facts and reasons”’ 
will be attended to. [Q. Quiz, Pulaski, Ohio. 








Phystalagy. 


THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 


- OF THE SENSES.—NO. 2. 





BY A, P. DUTCHER, M. D. 
THE GLOBE OF THE EYE. 

Tue eye-ball is of a round figure, and when 
freed from the membranes that surround it, ap- 
pears to be composed of segments of two unequal 
spheres, one of which forms that part of the eye- 
ball within the orbit, constituting about four-fifths 
of the whole; while the other, constituting the 
remaining one-fifth, composes that part of the ball 
which is seen in front. The sphere, of which this 
latter is a part, is more convex. Thus, the diam- 
eter of the eye-ball from before backwards, is 
longer than its transverse diameter, in the pro- 
portion of about 25 to 238. 

The globe of the eye is composed chiefly of 
membranes or coats, and humors, The coats are 
three in number, with their appendages, the 

Sclerotic and Cornea, 
Choroid, Iris, and Ciliary processes, 
Retina and Tonula Ciliaries, 
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More than three-fourths of the outer case of 
theeye consists of a strong membrane called 
from its hardness, the scrzrotic. It forms the 
white of the eye, which by its firmness keeps the 
parts in situation, while it receives the attachment 
of all the muscles that give motion to the globe. 
The remainder of the outer case is occupied by a 
beautiful transparent membrane called, from its 
horny consistency, the cornea. Some authors 
have very appropriately called it the window 
of the eye, because itis the only transparent 
part of the case. “The skin covering the cornea 
resembles the cuticle, in being renewed after acci- 
dental removal, and in chemical composition ; 
yet it differs in being perfectly transparent. Both 
consist of albumen, which freely transmits the 
light when formed over the cornea, but become 
opaque where transparency is not required. The 
cornea is lined by a membrane of another nature, 
which, by its power of resisting corrosion, pre- 
serves the eyes from destruction, when it is almost 
penetrated by an ulcer.”* 

Fig. 1. 














































































































THE BALL OF THE EYE SEEN IN SECTION, 


1. The sclerotic coat. 2. The cornea. 3. Choroid coat. 
4. Ciliary ligaments. 5. Ciliary processes. 6. Iris. 7. The 
pupil. 8. The retina. 9. The canal petit. 10. Anterior 
chamber. 11. Posterior chamber. 12. The lens. 13. The 
vitreous humor. 14. Sheath of the artery of the capsule of 
the lens. 15. Neurilem of the opticnerve. 16. The artery 
of the retina, embedded in the centre of the nerve. 

Immediately under the sclerotica is the second 
or middle coat, called the choroid, which consists 
of a number of very fine blood-vessels, spread out 
like the branches of the weeping willow. It 
prepares the dark paint (pigmentum nigrum) 
which is deposited around the inside of the eye, 
for the purpose of absorbing unnecessary light, 
and thus make the image formed upon the retina 
more distinct. In animals that wander about at 
night, a part of the choroid is lined by a mem- 
brane called the raprrum, which, in color and bril- 
lianey, almost resembles polished metal. This con- 
cave reflector enables them to see when the light 
is feeble, and causes their eyes to shine when all 
around seems dark, 

At the front edge of the choroid membrane 
and just within the circle where the cornea and 
sclerotica is united, it is folded backwards and in- 
wards, in the form of circular fringe of little 
threads, which, from their resemblance to eye- 
lashes, are called the ciliary processes. These pro- 
ceases vary in number from 70 to 85. Their inti- 
mate structure and function have not yet been 
settled by physiologists. Herne, Wallace, and 
others, from their observations on the inferior 


* W.C. Wallace, on the Strneture of the Eye, page 10. 
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A VIEW OF THE CHOROID COAT, 


1. Part of the sclerotic. 2. Optic nerve. 3 8. Choroid 
coat. 4. Ciliary ligaments. 5. Iris. 66. 77. Vein vorti- 
cosac. 8 8. Posterior ciliary veins, which enter the eyeball 
in company with the posterior ciliary artery, by piercing 
the sclerotic at 9, 10. A ciliary nerve and vein. 
animals, believe them to be muscular, and to aid 
in adjusting the focal distance of the lens, with the 
capsule of which they are directly connected, 

drawing it backwards and forwards like a mag- 
nifying glass, with 80 strings attached to its 
margin, Others, with equal reason, have be- 
lieved them erectile, altering the position of the 
lens by their expansion or contraction. 

Within the choroid, and in contact with its in- 
ternal surface, is the nevina, commonly called 
the third coat of the eye. In strict anatomical 
language it cannot be regarded in any other 
light than a simple expansion of the optic nerve. 
Its general form and disposition are the same 
with the choroid which it everywhere invests, 
During life it is very transparent, but after death 


Fig. 3, 





A TRANSVERSE SECTION OF THE EYE, 


1. The divided edge of three coats, sclerotic, choroid, (the 
dark layer,) and the retina. 2. The pupil. 8. The iris, the 
surface presented to view in this section being the uvea. 
it becomes opaque, and so soft, that it will tear with 
its own weight. Although we regard the retina as 
merely an expansion of nervous matter, yet it has 
in its composition two very fine membranes, and 
many minute and delicate blood-vessels, The inner 
membrane is covered with many extremely minute 
blood-vessels, which branch out like the veins of 
a leaf, and afford nourishment to the parts under 
which they ramify, Exterior to this are the fibres 
of the nerve, over which there is a layer of pulp, 
retained in its place by the second membrane, 
called, from the anatomists who first discovered 
it, the eoat of Jacobi—which is so fine, that it can- 
not be seen without the aid of the microscope. 
Near the centre of the retina, at the posterior part 
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of the globe of the eye, is a circular spot, which is 
called the foramen of Soemmering. It exists only 
in animals having the axes of the eyeballs parallel 
with each other, as man, ce, and is said to give 
passage to a small lymphatic vessel, 

Fig. 4. 





THE RETINA, 

1. The divided edges of the three coats. 2. The optie 
nerve, with its artery. 83. The ramifications of the artery. 
4. The foramen of Soemmering. 5. A fold of the retina, 
which generally obscures the foramen of Sanmering after 
the eye has been opened. 

Connected with the membranes of the eye, there 
yet remains to be described, one of the most beauti- 
ful parts of the whole structure—the tris, so called 
from its varied color. It isa delicate and very sen- 
sitive membrane, attached at its circumference to 
the ciliary processes, and dividing the eyeball into 
two chambers, the anterior and posterior. The 
iris has a round opening in its middle, called the 
pupil, from the Latin pupa, a babe, because it re- 
flects the diminished image of the person who 
looks upon it. The pupil is invariably deep black, 
whatever may be the color of the iris itself, so 
long as the eye is free from disease. The dark 
color of the pupil is caused by the black paint 
which is spread over the choroid, Upon the pos- 
terior surface of the iris, is spread the paint upon 
which its color depends; it is usually brown, even 
in light-colored eyes. The different shades of 
color in different individuals, results from the de- 
gree of transparency of the iris. 

This beautiful membrane is capable of expand- 


‘ing or contracting, in such a manner as to lessen 


the size of the pupil on the approach of a strong 
light, and enlarge it in proportion as the light is 
less vivid. To effect these motions, two’ sets of 
muscular fibres are provided—the first set con- 
verging from the outer circumference of the ring 
to the margin of the pupil, like radii, (as seen in 
fig 5,) and are called the radiated muscles. The 
second set is a ring of fibres, which form the inner 
edge of the iris and the margin of the pupil, (as 
seen in fig. 6,) and are named obicular muscles, 





When there i 
the eye, the obiculars contract, by which the pupil 
is nearly closed, and the light is partly excluded ; 
but in a shady or dark situation, the radiated 
muscles contract, while the others relax, by which 
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the pupil is enlarged, and more light is admitted 
into the eye. How beautiful this contrivance, 
and yet how simple! By it the eye adapts itself 
instantaneously to the different degrees of light to 
which it may be exposed. Were the pupil to re- 
main always as much contracted as it is when ex- 
posed to the light of noonday, a weaker light as 
that of the moon, would not be admitted with suf- 
ficient freedom to allow of distinct vision. On 
the contrary, if the pupil were permanently di- 
lated, we would be blinded and distressed by the 
brilliant rays of the sun. 
THE HUMORS OF THE EYE. 

The cavity of the eyeball is filled with three 
kinds of fluids, called the humors of the eye, which 
are delicate and transparent. About three-fourths 
of the eye it filled with the vitreows humor, which 
is a watery fluid contained in transparent cells. 
In the anterior depression of this humor is lodged 
the crystalline lens. It consists of a series of 
coats placed under each other, which are again 
composed of fibres that gradually increase in com- 
pactness as they approach the centre. It has the 


appearance of a magnifying glass, placed in a pit 
made to receive it at the front of the vitreous 
humor. The remainder of the globe of the eye is 
filled with a clear fluid, named the aqueous humor, 
which lines the inside of the cornea, and passes 
over the crystalline lens and the convex margin 
of the vitreous humor. 



















































































in its proper situation, between the aqueous and vitreous 
humors. 

Such is a brief but imperfect description of the 
anatomy of the humaneye. We will now explain, 
as concisely as we can, the philosophy of vision, 
or at least as far as the formation on the retina is 
concerned. 

As the lungs would be of no use without air, so 
the eye without light would be of no use to us 
whatever. The relation which subsists between 
the eye and the light is therefore very important, 
so much so, that writers on natural theology have 
regarded this as one of the most convincing dem- 
onstrations of the existence of a great and glori- 
ous Creator, who has made us, and adapted our 
frames to harmonize with those laws and agents 
which surround us. If you will examine those 
laws which govern light, you wil] find that they 
are wisely adapted to the structure and arrange- 
ment of the eye, and that every part is formed in 
perfect accordance with them, “ 

A knowledge of the Jaws of light. must there- 
N fore be acquired before we can understand the 
operation of the humors of the eye, or form any- 
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thing’ like a correct notion of the phenomena of 
Vision. 
THE NATURE OF LIGHT. 

Light is a subtile fluid, which emanates from 
those bodies called luminous, as the sun, the fixed 
stars, and bodies in a state of ignition and phos- 
phorescence. Light is composed of atoms, which 
move with prodigious velocity, since they pass 
through about twelve millions of miles in one 
minute of time, occupying about eight minutes in 
passing from the sun to the earth. 

A series of atoms, or particles, which succeed 
each other in a right light line, without interrup- 
tion, are denominated a ray of light. The atoms 
which compose every ray of light, are separated 
by intervals, that are considerable in proportion 
to their mass; which circumstances permit a con- 
siderable number of rays to cross each other in 
the same point, without their particles coming in 
contact. The light that proceeds from luminous 
bodies forms diverging cones, which would pro- 
long themselves indefinitely, did they meet with 
no obstruction. 

When light comes in contact with certain bodies 
that are called opaque, it is repulsed, and its di- 
rection is modified according to the disposition of 
those bodies. The change that light suffers in its 
course is, in this called reflection, and it is by the 
reflection of light that objects are made visible to 
us ; as, for example, when we see a tree an animal, 
a rock, or any object it is by the light which falls 
upon it from the sun, and is reflected from it to 
the eye. Such, also, is the manner in which we 
are enabled to behold the moon, the light of the 
sun being reflected or thrown back from it to the 
eye. 

Again, certain bodies allow the light to pass 
them, consequently they are called transparent. 
In passing through these bodies, light undergoes 
a certain change, which is called refraction. This 
signifies the bending of the rays from their original 
course, and their proceeding in a different direc- 
tion, Thus, as a ray of light, after pursuing a cer- 
tain direction through the atmosphere, strikes the 
surface of water, it is immediately bent, and pro- 
ceeds in a line which forms an angle with the first, 
and vice versa. 

Upon this property of refraction, the humors of 
the eye, more especially the crystalline lens, de- 
pend for their power of producing the image upon 
the retina. The lens is so situated behind the pu- 
pil, that it receives all the light that enters the 
eye through that opening. The moment the light 
reaches the surface of the lens, it takes a different 
direction, and again a different when it reaches the 
opposite surface of the lens, The conjoined effect 
of these variations in the direction of the rays is 
to converge them at a certain point within the 
eye, and that point upon the retina, where an im- 
pression is made, which, being transmitted to the 
brain, gives rise to the sense of vision. 

CONCLUSION. 

In the eye, we find an instrument perfectly 
adapted to the puropses for which it was created. It 
not only guards us from many external dangers, 
but its expressions also add much to social inter- 
course, and enable us to explain by a look the 
thoughts of our hearts. 

Magic wonder, beaming eye, 
In thy narrow circle lie, 
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All our varied hopes and fears, 

Sportive smiles, and graceful tears, 
Eager wishes, wild alarm, 

Wit and genius, taste and sense, 

Honest index of the soul, 

Nobly scorning all control, 

Silent language ever flowing, / 
Pleasure’s seat, Love’s favorite throne, 
Every triumph is thy own.’’ 
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ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Complete sets of perfectly sound natural teeth 
are unfortunately the exception rather than the 
rule in our civilized communities. The causes of 
this general defection of our dental apparatus, 
may be found in hereditary organic defects, and 
in false dietetic and other habits—in a word, in 
whatever deteriorates the general health; but of 
these it is not our purpose now to speak. The 
fact that our teeth decay and become useless, and 
worse than useless, is painfully evident, and the 
question how can we best supply, by means of 
human art, the defects caused by human folly, 
becomes an important one. It has been felt to be 
so; and the highest degree of chemical knowledge 
and mechanical skill have been brought to bear 
upon the subject, and with truly wonderful results. 

Among the most successful, as well as scientific 
and skilful dental artists in this country, we may 
safely rank Dr. David K. Hitchcock, of Boston, 
with a glimpse of whose laboratory we are about 
to favor the reader. It will serve to illustrate and 
demonstrate the progress of mechanical art and 
science among us, and at the same time initiate 
the public into the mysteries of the little under- 
stood operations of dentistry. We will com- 
mence with 

THE MOLD OR CAST. 

The first step necessary is, to obtain an impres- 
sion, in some plastic substance, of the ewact form 
of the mouth, or gums, in order that the plate, 
supporting the artificial teeth, may fit those parts 
on which the plate presses, with the greatest pos- 
sible exactitude, Any failure, even the very 
slightest deviation, in this operation, will render 
all the other portions of the proceeding useless, as 
the teeth cannot be worn without pain and dis- 
comfort, and are consequently valueless to the 
patient, and disgraceful to the dentist. In order 
to obtain a good “cast,”’ or impression, of the 
gums, a small plate, or cup, of an oval shape, 

TTS covered on one side 

sans with soft wax, or 

e plaster of Paris, is 
. inserted into the 









of the gum is obtained in a very few moments of 
time, 

The above engraving shows the “ mouth cup” 
after being taken from the mouth, with the im- 
pression in the wax, or plaster of Paris, of the 
upper jaw. From this impression another, coun- 
terpart to it, is speedily produced, also in plaster 
of Paris, From each of these molds casts are now 
made in hard metal—so har’ as to bear the blows 
of a heavy hammer or sled e. A piece of pure 
gold plate, cut of the prope size, is now placed 
between these two metallic c istings, and swedged, 
or beaten, by the repeated tows of a sledge, till 
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the plate assumes the precise form and shape of 
the original impression of the gum—or of the 
mouth itself. 

THE GOLD PLATE. 


The next engraving represents the two metallic 
castings placed on the end of a large log of wood, 
with the ae plate between them, and the operator 
standing by, with 
a sledge hammer 
raised, in the act 
, of striking on the 
wi upper die or cast- 
1h Whi ing. During this 
\ operation the gold 
\ plate is frequent- 
\7\' A) ly examined, to 
eet AY ann see that the blows 
are well directed, rand that the plate is acquiring 
the propershape. When completed, and thorough- 
ly cleaned, the plate is ready to receive the block 
of teeth. 


COMPOSITION OF ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 



































Natural teeth are composed of phosphate, fluate 
and carbonate of lime, phosphate of magnesia, 
soda, salt, &c., and are exceedingly compact, hard, 
and durable, particularly the enamel, or outer 
covering. Artificial teeth are quite as hard as the 
natural. They are made of flints, or quartz rock, 
and feldspar. Quarts and feldspar are each of 
them very hard substances; but rendered still 
harder when mixed or fused together. Feldspar 
is a natural compound of silica, alumina, potash, 
lime and iron. A given proportion of this hard 
rock, and of flint, are ground together in a large 
mortar, or on a slab, to an almost impalpable 
powder, and a paste made of this powder is 
fashioned into the general shape desired, for the 
teeth. 


CARVING, " 
{ Before it is melt- 
ed, or fused to- 
gether, the rough 
block of paste is 
, \AB,,_ placedin the hands 
| ZZ ZAZA one whose busi- 
Zaye it is to carve 
A 2 \he teeth, and at- 
O'"'AXV' tend to the nicer 
7 detailsofthe whole 
block. 

The above engraving represents the dentist at 
work upon a block of teeth, carving and shaping 
them with the aid of many curious and delicately- 
formed tools, to give them the expression and ap- 
pearance of nature’s own and best handiwork. 
This process requires much skill, patience and 
taste. The accomplished dentist here has an 
opportunity to display the best imitative powers 
of a sculptor, combined with the delicate manipula- 
tions of the engraver; for on the exercise of these 
rare qualities depend the beauty and perfection of 
his “counterfeit presentment.” 











MELTING. 

As soon as the block of teeth has received its 
last finishing touch from the carving tools, it is 
placed in the intensest: heat of not a red-hot, but a 
white-hot furnace, to be baked or fused into a solid 
mass. 
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The furnace in which they are now placed, 
and which is represented in the next engraving, 
is built in the most substantial manner, of the 
most refractory or thoroughly fire-proof materials. 

iT The teeth are laid 
upon a plate of 
), platinum metal, 
HI \ and then _intro- 
| duced into a “muf- 
fle,’ or small oven, 
made of fire-proof 
" clay, which rests 
) near the centre, 
and in the very 
hottest part of the 
Etencile eee and careful attention is neces- 
sary, at the furnace during the progress of baking, 
to keep up the heat and watch the operation. 
The degree of heat to which the furnace is raised 
may be best conceived by stating that iron, or any 
other metal except platinum, would melt and run 
like water long before the teeth are fused. 














COLORING THE GUMS. 


The coloring matter for the gums and teeth is 
put on before the teeth are placed in the furnace ; 
and these colors are obtained by mixing various 
metallic oxides with the paste of ground quartz 
and feldspar. The oxides of gold and silver, and 
sometimes the phosphates and sulphates of the 
latter metal; also the oxides of antimony, iron, 
lead, aluminum, copper and manganese, c&e., &ec., 
are used to obtain the various delicate tints which 
are seen on artificial teeth. 


SOLDERING, 


The following engraving represents the dentist 
in the act of soldering the block of artificial teeth 
to the gold plate. After the teeth are taken from 
the furnace, they 
are carefully in- 
spected, to see that 
they have not 
warped nor crack- 
‘ed while in the 
oven. Ifthey have 
warped or ecrack- 
gil ed, which often 
happens, they are 
= rejected, and an 
entirely new set made, But when they come out 
perfect in all respects, the next thing to be done 
is to fasten them, firmly, to the gold plate on 
which they are to be worn in the mouth. This is 
done most conveniently by first securing them in 
their place on the plate, by means of plaster and 
sand, and a small iron band, which can be easily 
removed after the soldering is completed. After 
being bound or tied on, they are placed in a small 
pan, as seen in the engraving, in the hands 
of the operator. A flame from a large wick 
in a small can of aleohol is made to play upon the 
points to be soldered, by means of a blowpipe 
held in the operator’s mouth, as represented in the 
engraving. The soldering is accomplished in the 
ordinary method pursued by jewelers and other 
workers in metal, and therefore needs no particu- 
lar description. When the soldering is completed, 
the teeth are all thoroughly cleaned, and the gold 
plate polished, They are now ready for the 
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wearer ; and if every part of each process through 
which they have passed has been carefully at- 
tended to by a judicious and skilful dentist, they 
will prove a lasting benefit’ and useful ornament 
to the person for whom they were intended. 


A SET OF TEETH. 


We have introduced an engraving taken from a 
whole and Rory. beautiful set of artificial teeth. 
gy They are so much like the 

/ productions of nature, that, 
f when in the mouth, no one 

‘ would ever suspect them to 
) be the product of the den- 
tist’s workshop and labora- 
tory. They are absolutely 
perfect, in all respeets—in color, form, size, ex- 
pression, durability and usefulness, In the very 
brief space here allotted to us, it could not be ex- 
pected we should be able to give an elaborate and 
minute description of the whole art. of dentistry 
as it is now practised, but a general outline, suffi- 
cient to convey a correct idea of its leading fea- 
tures and principal points, was all we had hoped 
to accomplish ; and this we believe we have done. 










A PARTIAL SET, 


It sometimes happens that, instead of a whole 
set, or even half a set of teeth, only three or four, 
or five or six teeth, are wanted. When a few 
teeth only are to be affixed to a gold plate, the 
same course is generally pursued as for a whole 
set. That is, a cast is taken of the gum on which 
the teeth are to be worn; the plate is made be- 
tween the metallic dies, as before described, and 
the teeth then fastened to the plate by being 
soldered on. At the sides ef the plate are fashioned 
two bands, of gold, intended to embrace two of 
the natural teeth, for the purpose of holding the 
ae pate to its proper position. 

= . Here is a representation of 
#9 a small plate containing only 
six teeth, being the front ones 
of the upper jaw. The bands, above alluded to, 
may be seen on either side. When well made, 
and properly adjusted and secured in their place, 
these partial sets of teeth are found to be of the 
greatest service to the wearer. They enable thuse 
who have them to speak clearly and distinctly, 
add much to the expression of the face by keep- 
ing the lips out in their natural position, and per- 
form all the functions of natural teeth in mastica- 
ting food, while their comeliness and beauty are 
acknowledged by all. 





THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


“ At the (London) World’s Fair,” says a writer, 
“very few articles of the American department 
attracted the attention of visitors from all parts of 
the world so much asa case of mineral teeth, from 
the extensive manufactory of Dr. Hitchcock, of 
Boston. We often saw the case surrounded by 
the best German, English and French mechanics, 
and they all, with one voice, pronounced these 


teeth to be unsurpassed, if equaled, in the world. 


While listening to the eulogiums of the unpreju- 
diced and enthusiastic Frenchmen, our thoughts 
wandered back to the days when Washington— 
for the want of good dentists in our country—sent 
to Paris to obtain a set of false teeth, to be fastened 


in the mouth by wires—a plan as much behind 
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the improvements of the present day as the Tarry- 
town express, which travelled fourteen miles in 
fifteen days, falls behind the magnetic telegraph.” 





Payrhulagy. 


PSYCOLOGICAL MATTERS. 








REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF DOUBLE-DREAMING. 


Ir is well known by those who are familiar with 
the phenomena of clairvoyance, that magnetically 
entranced persons can, not only perceive objects 
and oecurrences removed beyond the sphere of the 
outer senses, but can sometimes perceive even the 
thoughts of distant persons, and, under favorable 
circumstances, can transfer their own thoughts in 
return, to such as may be ina similar psychical state 
with themselves. The following extraordinary 
case is among the number of those which might be 
related, to show that this same kind of intercom- 
munication may take place between kindred minds 
whilst the outer senses are closed up by natural 
sleep. The narrative was originally communi- 
cated to me, in writing, by a gentleman of un- 
questionable veracity, Mr. James Stott, of Carbon- 
dale, Pa., who declares that he received it from a 
perfectly authentic source, viz, the written and 
oral traditions of the family in which the circum- 
stances occurred. I give the essential particulars 
of the accountin a condensed form, omitting those 
minute circumstantialities of the original document 
which, though they stamp the narrative with the 
unmistakable features of truth, would here occupy 
more room than is at my disposal. 

At the time of the revolutionary war, two broth- 
ers, named Josiah and Levi Skinner, resided in 


what is now known asthe town of New Lebanon, 


some twenty miles east of Albany. One of these 
brothers, whose name was Levi, was drafted for 
service in the militia for a term of six months, 
but, before leaving home, it was arranged, that 
at the end of three months, his brother Josiah 
should relieve him, and that he should return 
home. After being in the army for some time, 
Levi was wounded by a splinter passing be- 
{ween the bones of his left leg, which rendered 
him unfit for service for several weeks. He, how- 
ever, finally recovered sufficiently to return to ac- 
tive duty, and was promoted to the rank of first 
sergeant, having every prospect of serving to the 
end of the three months, when he was to be re- 
lieved by his brother. 

About this time, in the language of my inform- 
ant, “Levi dreamed that he met his brother’s wife 
on the high grounds near Albany, a place to him 
well known, and there charged her to tell her hus- 
band that he need make no preparations to come 
and take his place at the expiration of the three 
months as agreed upon, for that he would be home 
on such a day, naming the day, which was some 
two weeks short of the expiration of the three 
months. This message, he dreamed, he repeatedly 
urged her to convey to her husband, which she 
promised to do; and then he returned, in his 
dream, to the camp, at the moment of his arrival 
at which he was aroused by the beating of the 
reveille.” 





Though there was no external probability that 
he would be discharged from service, this dream 
afterward frequently haunted his imagination, 
and he was at times disposed to interpret it by the 
“rule of contraries,” as indicating that he would 
never return home. But, without detailing cir- 
cumstances, suffice it to say that, through the un- 
solicited interposition of the surgeon of the army; 
sergeant Skinner was discharged from service, in 
consequence of his wound, which subjected him to 
frequent relapses of lameness. When his papers 
were presented to him, his dream vividly recurred 
to his mind, and he concluded that he would have 
ample time to get home on the day appointed. 
But, having to accomplish most of his journey on 
foot, his wounded leg soon failed him; after which, 
however, apparently by mere accident, an oppor- 
tunity occurred for him to ride to within twenty 
miles of home. It was now the morning of the 
day appointed in his dream, for him to be at home; 
and his strength being somewhat recruited, he set 


out early, expecting to arrive home before night. 


His leg, however, again failed him; but he manag- 
ed to hobble painfully along until he found him- 
self near sunset, at the house of a neighbor about 
three miles from home, where he requested lodg- 
ing for the night, thinking it was impossible for 
him to proceed farther. But his neighbor replied, 
that he had seen him a long distance off, and knew 
him, and that he had sent his boy to the field to 
catch a horse for the express purpose of carrying 
him home. Then his dream again forced itself into 
his mind, and tears gushed from his eyes. 

After relating these particulars, my informant 
proceeds, “It is now proper to take a view of the 
scenes at home: On the same night (as it was 
afterward ascertained) on which the soldier dream- 
ed that he met his brother’s wife, she also dreamed 
that she met him in a place with which she was 
unacquainted, and there received from him a mes- 
sage identical with that mentioned in his dream as 
above related. Her husband had been making 
arrangements to go and relieve his brother, but so 
strong was the impression made upon his mind of 
the reality of the meeting, that she used her ut- 
most endeavors to dissuade her husband from far- 
ther preparations, stating that she had seen Levi, 
and that she was positive he would be home, ashe 
told her in her dream ; and, as the appointed day 
approached, she urged the wife of the absent sol- 
dier to make some preparations in the way of extra 
cooking, for his reception, but she was unable to 
infuse the same confidence into the minds of others 
with which her own was impressed ; and she ac- 
tually went to work, on the appointed day, and 
made the same preparations she had urged her sis- 
ter to make. As the day was rapidly drawing to 
a close, and the soldier did not make his appear- 
ance, theaged father rallied his daughter on her 
faith in the fulfilment of her dream. She replied 
that she was yet fullin the belief of its truth, and 
that if he would seat himself in the yard for halfan 
hour, he wouldsee Levi. He did so, but all were 
incredulous except the dreamer. The half hour 
passed; the sun disappeared behind the hills in the 
west, and the anxious watchers had retired within 
the house, and all except herself were descanting 
on the fickleness of dreams, when suddenly the dis- 
charge of a musket in front of the cottage struck 
upon their nerves with the force of an electric 
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shock; they rushed to the door, and the first words 
of the returned soldier were addressed to his broth- 
er’s wife; ‘Eliza, have you done your errand?’ 
Her reply was, ‘I have, but they would not be- 
lieve me.’ The father exclaimed, ‘In heaven’s name. 
children, explain yourselves!’ The explanation 
was given by Levi, relating his dream and the at- 
tendant circumstances, and the actorsand witnesses 
in the affair ever after believed in the possibility 
of the communion of kindred spirits.” 


A PROPHETIC VISION. 


Ir may be recollected that in an article under 
the title of “‘PreseNTIMENTS AND Seconp Sent,’ 
published in the Journal forSeptemper 1852, I re- 
ferred to cases of true previsions of funerals with 
all the minutiz of their attending circumstaces, as 
mentioned in the writings of Jung Stilling, Jus- 
tinus Kerner, Mrs. Crowe, and others,—and related 
two or three extraordinary instances of the kind 
which had recently come to my own personal 
knowledge. A fact recently occured in my own 
family which, as it adds to the previously existing 
proofs of this branch of psycological mystery, may 
be briefly related as follows: 

On the evening of September 8th, as my wife 
was lying on her bed perfectly awake, the vision 
ofa funeral presented itself to her, as proceeding 
from a house which she had never seen before. 
The house was at the corner of the street fronting 
in a particular way, with trees before the door, 
and the funeral, on issuing from the house, pro- 
ceeded on foot, round the corner, and up the other 
street, (the ground of which was rising) the body 
of the deceased being borne along upon a bier. 
The next day after this vision occurred, I very un- 
expectedly received intelligence of the dangerous 
illness of a near and dear relative in New Jersey. 
On the morning after that, I took the cars and ar- 
rived in the course of a few hours, at the house of 
my relative, but found that his spirit had left the 
body during the night previous, I had neverseen 
his house before, but was struck with the exact 
correspondence of its situation with the descrip- 
tion given by my wife. More striking, still, was 
the correspondence of the funeral with the vision 
seen by my wife; the procession marching on foot, 
round the corner and up the next street (the 
ground being rising) and carrying the remains of 
wy relative upon a bier, exactly, in every particu- 
lar, as had been described. The whole scene, in 
fact, had evidently been'daguerreotyped upon the 
internal or spiritual senses of my wife, before its 
development in the outer world, and the oecur- 
rence, with the many others of the kind, certainly 
affords matter worthy of the deep consideration of 
the psychologist. I can only regard it as furnish- 
ing an additional proof of a theory heretofore ad- 
vanced in our series of psychological essays, viz.: 
That the spiritual archetypes or patterns of all ex- 
ternal developments always exist before those de- 
velopments themselves take place ; that these arche- 
types, as magnetic forms, may sometimes be per- 
ceived by the unfolded interior senses; and that 
the external developments are the mere material 
clothing of the archetypes, which renders them 
perceptible to outer sense. According to this 
theory, the natural world is only a transcript of a 
pre-existent world of spiritual or magnetic forms, 
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and whenever a rapport can be fully established 
between the interior senses and the now-existing 
Spiritual forms of future material occurrences, 
those occurrences may be predicted with certainty. 


POWER OF SUGGESTION. 


ConVERSING some time since, with a gentleman 
of intelligence and veracity respecting the phe- 
nomena of “ Electro-psychology,” so called, he 
informed me of a singular case with which he was 
personally familiar many years ago. The subject 
was an elderly man of robust constitution, in ap- 
parently perfect health, named Daniel Felton, who 
resided in Marblehead, Mass. By a strange sym- 
pathetic susceptibility, he would be irresistibly im- 
pelled to imitate the actions, or suggested actions, 
of persons who might previously call his attention 
to themselves. For instance, addressing him by 
his familiar cognomen, one might say, “Uncle 
Daniel, look at me ;” and then commence dancing, 
and the old gentleman would commence dancing 
in the same way, without the least power to re- 
strain himself. Taking advantage of this idiosyn- 
crasy, his acquaintances would sometimes cruelly 
amuse themselves at his expense. Being out ina 
boat by himself upon the bay, a person in another 
boat would call his attention, and then take the 
oars, and with an earnest gesture pretend to be 
throwing them overboard, when the oldman would 
throw overboard the only oars he had in his own 
boat. The other person would then make a mo- 
tion as though he were about to jump in after the 
oars, when the old man would leap into the water, 
no matter how cold it might be, and swim after 
his oars, Sometime after being in this way set 
into violent and ridiculous action, the old man 
would find it impossible to stop until his tormen- 
tors could be persuaded to speak to him, calling 
him by his right name. Desiring to prolong the 
fun, they would call out, “Uncle Daniel!” “No, 
no,” he would say, “that won’t do; call me by my 
right name ;” and, strange to say, the moment any 
one would address him by his full name, “ Daniel 
Felton,” the spell would be broken, and he would 
return to his right mind, 

This case bears an exact analogy to the case of 
the children of the asylum in Harlaem, Holland, 
who were nearly all subject to violent convulsions, 
produced solely through sympathy with a little 
girl who was first affected in that way in conse- 
quence of fright. The sympathetic principle which 
it involves is also exemplified by the sudden panics 
which, commencing with one person, have some- 
times seized whole popular assemblies, and even 
whole armies,—and also in the “stampedes” of 
whole droves of horses on the prairies, in conse- 
quence of a single one of them becoming fright- 
ened from an insignificant cause. The whole class 
of phenomena proves that men and the lower 
animals are respectively all in more or less inti- 
mate sympathy with their kind; and by demon- 
strating that man cannot escape the tendency to 
imitate to some extent the human actions which 
he most familiarly observes in the society in which 
he moves, it conveys a lesson of great practical 
importance as relates to the selection of familiar 
associates, and admonishes us to seek the display 
from others only of such examples as are worthy of 
imitation. WwW. F. 
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ANSWER TO A CORRESPONDENT. 


A CorresponpEnt (J. R.) having read the details 
of the wonders of clairvoyance, given from time to 
time in this Journal, wishes to know if, by its 
means we can aid him in tracing an absconded 
rogue, who has defrauded him out of a sum of 
money,—and also requests us, if possible, to find 
out by the same means the disease of his wife 
and its appropriate remedy,—promising a liberal 
reward for these services, To all such requests 
we have but one general answer to make, viz.: 
That our business is to deal simply -with such facts 
and phenomena of clairvoyance and other forms 
of interior perception, as seem to illustrate the na- 
ture and laws of the human soul, leaving others 
to the practical application, for themselves, of any 
principles we may thus unfold. By making some 
inquiries, our correspondent could probably find in 
his own section of the country, a clairvoyant who 
could perform the services he requires. w. F. 


Mechanics. 


HLECTROTYPING. 


The world has not yet brought the mighty 
power of Exxcrriciry into entire subjection; 
nor indeed is it probable that the modern won- 
der, the Electric Telegraph, is the ultimatum of 
this invisible, though ever present, and all per- 
vading power. Who can say but that we 
may yet propel our machinery, and print our 
books by electricity? The unprecedented 
number of new inventions, attests the activity 
of our national consTrucTIVENESs. We con- 
gratulate the world on another successful appli- 
cation of Electricity, to one of the most useful 
of all the arts, namely, that of Electrotyping. 

A recent number of the Scientific American 
gives the following particular description : 








This art, as applied to the deposition of metals 
in forming metal plates of type and figures for 
printing, presents a striking example of the ad- 
vancement of science and art, and their applica- 
tion to new and useful purposes. The stereotype 
is an art which has long been in use; the pub- 
lishers of books usually send their composed types 
to the stereotypers, where a cast of each page is 
taken in plaster of Paris, thus forming a negative 
mould, into which type metal is run and moulded 
into thin metal plates of positive type, fac similies 
of the original type asset up by the compositor; 
this art saves the re-setting of type for re-prints, 
as these plates can be Jaid away and kept ready 
for printing future editions. This art, it appears, 
is destined to be superseded by the electrotype. 
It has been demonstrated that electrotyping of 
pages of type and engravings on wood can be 
done quicker and in a very superior manner to 
stereotyping. By the electrotype process an im- 
pression is first taken in wax, and the mould thus 
formed is dusted with finely powdered plumbago, 
It is then placed in a vessel containing a solution 
of the sulphate of copper and placed in the cireuit 
of a galvanic battery for about twelve hours, 
when, on being taken from the same, it is found 
that the galvanism has deposited a positive type 
plate of pure, solid copper from the solution on 
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wax mould, from which innumerable impressions 
may be taken. So perfect is the lightning in 
copying original engravings, that under the most 
powerful microscope, it is impossible to detect the 
least variation between the original and its dupli- 
cate. Electrotype plates print much better than 
common type; the ink comes off clean every im- 
pression, and there is no filling up of the lines. 
This is certainly a very great recommendation to 
it, besides that of its great hardness, whereby it 
is enabled to print several million impressions. 
Electricity is now performing wonders in many 
of the arts, and to no one is it more successfully 
and usefully applied than in producing solid metal 
“forms” for printing. 

The. Illustrated News adds the following testi- 
mony : 

In all of these respects the electrotype is far 
superior, more certain and expeditious. All that 
is required is an impression of the type page on 
soft wax. The wax mould is then dusted with 
plumbago and placed under the action of a strong 
galvanic battery. ‘At the end of twelve hours, 
unseen by human eye, and unaided by human 
hand, an exact fac simile of the type page is pro- 
duced, on a thin plate of copper metal! Such is 
the electrotype—a process by which lightning is 
made to come in and actually make and set types 
for the printer! ; 


In the electrotype process there is no danger of 
moulds breaking, neither is there any reasonable 
limit to the size of the pages to be reproduced. 
Its advantages over the common stereotype process 
are—greater cheapness, rapidity, and value, Elec- 
trotype plates will, on the press, out-last stereo- 
types by several millions of impressions, and 
afford, besides, much better printing, 

We have been led to these remarks from a 
practical experience of the uses of the process, 
and because we believe that all publishers will 
find it greatly to their advantage to adopt it. 
Formerly the pages of the IntustrateD News were 
stereotyped in the common way. We now inva- 
riably use the electrotype, finding it much quicker 
and cheaper, besides having our plates produced 
in copper, instead of soft type metal. The im- 
mense number of our editions would wear out the 
type metal, but the electrotype resists the hardest 
usage, Wood engravings of any dimensions or 
fineness may thus be readily copied, and repro- 
duced in the form of copper plates. All of the 
large engravings published by us, some of them 
covering a surface of near three hundred square 
inches each, were electrotyped. 

So exact are the fac similes, that, under a pow- 
erful microscope, the copy, whether from type or 
engravings, does not exhibit any variation from 
the original. All the fine lines are brought up » 
with a fidelity that is truly remarkable. Steel 
and eopper plate engravings may also be duplica- 
ted, by this process, with the utmost facility. 

Indeed, we think the time is not far distant 
when stereotyping will go wholly out of use. It 
cannot compete with electricity, for the latter, 
powerful, silent, and mysterious, labors day and 
night unwatched and never tired. 

Wiiw14M Fumer & Co., 128 Fulton st, | 
New York; are prepared to execute all kinds 
of Electrotyping, as the advertisement says, 
“on short notice.” ‘ 
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Agriculture. 


FARM WORK TO BE DONE IN NOVEMBER. 





BY H. ©. VAIL. 


Turs is the last fall month, and the farmer should 
begin his preparation for winter. If he has not 
commenced fattening hogs, no time should be lost 
in providing them with warm and comfortable 
pens, 80 arranged as to facilitate the process of feed- 
ing. The floors of the pens should be sprinkled 
with charcoal, and the yards adjoining should al- 
ways be well supplied with swamp muck, sods, 
headlands, or other inert vegetable matter. Al- 
though the hog is usually supposed to thrive best 
when most filthy, yet it is far from being true; it 
will be found profitable to keep their pens cleanly, 
and their sleeping apartments well provided with 
clean bedding. At first they should be fed on 
pumpkins, sweet apples, roots, and a little meal 
eooked or steamed, and allowed to ferment slightly 
before feeding. The hog differs from every other 
animal in this respect, appearing to fatten more 
rapidly on fermented than sweet food. A small 
quantity of sulphur should be given occasionally, 
and some lime and ashes thrown into their pens; 
small quantities of both being eaten by them. 
Some farmers prefer to commence fattening with 
peas, and when pretty well advanced to substitute 
corn, which should always be cooked and never 
fed on the ear. The results of experiments on this 
subject were referred to last month, the number of 
hogs being 2,500, not 25,000, as there stated. 

See that milch cows, young stock, working cat- 
tle, and other animals are properly fed and pro- 
vided with good shelter. Ifstables have not been 
provided, see to it at once, and do not neglect any 
improvement. which will be conducive to their 
comfort, else you will be the loser. Cattle kept 
in warm quarters consume less food and maintain 
a better condition than those exposed to the wea- 
ther. If stables cannot be provided, erect broad, 
dry sheds, which may be built at a cheap rate. 
Do not be tempted to allow your manure to lie 
scattered about the barn-yard, exposed to the ac- 
tion of the sun and air at the expense of next year’s 
crops, collect it into composts under sheds, as rec- 
ommended in former article. Ifa barn-yard must 
be used to make manure, keep it well covered with 
any of the absorbent material so often spoken of, 
and the use of it should be familiar to every prac- 
tical farmer. Take great care to augment the 
amount of manure in every possible way, and pro- 
tect it from the weather ; save your ashes carefully 
and supply the manure shed with a sufficient 
amount of the “salt and lime mixture,” to-be in 
readiness for the decomposition of organic matter. 
Strew the floor of the poultry house with charcoal 
dust to absorb the éscaping ammonia, and thus 
preserve the good health of the fowls. Save this 
manure by packing in barrels, and if enough char- 
coal be used you will havea safe manure anda 
good substitute for guano. 

Gather up all the leaves in the woods and use 
them for bedding. A large percentage of leaves 
is inorganic matter and will make a valuable ad- 
dition to composts, They are used by market and 
a gardeners to mix with house manure to main- 
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tain a more uniform heat in their hot-beds. Se- 
cure root crops before heavy frosts set in; they 
may be stored in cool cellars or in pits outside, if 
they are properly ventilated, covering them with 
straw and then a layer of earth, adding to it as 
the season advances. The tops of beets and car- 
rots should be fed to cattle and hogs. Stiff elay- 
soils should be ploughed as before recommended, 
if not already done. Draining should be done as 
long as practicable, so as to carry off the super- 
abundance of water and thus facilitate the work- 
ing of the soil in early spring. 

See that all outhouses and cellars are well 
cleansed and white washed, tools repaired, and 
those not in use, well cleaned and put away, wag- 
ons and sleighs painted and harness grease dand 
kept in good order. Also see that bean poles, 
steakes and other supporters, are stored away and 
protected from the weather. Clear off asparagus 
beds and cover well with horse manure to protect 
the roots from the severe frosts of winter; cover 
onions that remain in the ground, and also spin- 
age, with straw, refuse hay, or cedar bush. Com- 
mence cutting wood, so as to get a good stock 
ahead, well seasoned. 

Add oyster shell lime to your orchard at this 
time. Theashes of the dry bark and leaves of the 
apple tree contain some 15 per cent. of lime, and 
if this constituent be absent the tree cannot flour- 
ish. In the absence of oyster shell, use stone lime. 
The former is preferred on account of the phos- 
phate of lime it contains, while the latter fr equent- 
ly contains so much magnesia as to prove injuri- 
ous to the soil. 


Bingraphy. 


ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 











PHRENOLOGIOAL CHARACTER, 


Tur PurENoLosicaL Journat can hardly pass un- 
noticed a personage as conspicuous as Mrs E, Oakes 
Smith has become by means of her writings and 
lectures. Not that-we now propose to give her 
phrenology in detail, but only some outline facts 
respecting her organism. 

The accompanying engraving gives a fair idea 
of her general form, phrenological developments, 
and expression of countenance. In person, she is 
large, full, robust, and rather masculine, obviously 
resembling father, (a distinguished judge,) more 
than mother, and therefore combining more of the 
strong and masculine in her general character than 
most of her sex, And we confess more partiality 


to this, than to a more frail or spare female 


figure. She has every index of a very strong con- 
stitution, including excellent digestion, respiration, 
sleep, and muscular action, In development she is 
more stately and lofty than inviting, as seen in her 
posture and natural language. She is capacitated 
for extreme longevity. 

Her head is large—almost massive, and fully 
developed in each of the cardinal regions—the 
affectional, energetic, moral and intellectual. Her 
forehead is ample as a whole, and large in the indi- 
vidual organs, but more especially in Causality, Ide- 
ality, Comparison, Language, and Mirthfulness, nor 
small Suavitiveness, Human Nature, and Order. 
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Her head isalso full and broad on the top. It is 
not as high and long as broadand full. Conscien- 


tiousness and Benevolence are especially large. No 
Phrenologist would hesitate to ascribe to her an 
unusual share of justice and philanthropy, as ac- 
tuating and controlling motives of action. Hence, 
that reformatory vein which runs throughout her 
writings. Still, Approbativeness is very large—in- 
deed too large—and doubtless commingles itself 
with her feelings and efforts,—perhaps even con- 
stituting her greatest weakness—which small Self- 
esteem still further reincreases. Yet in all distin- 
guished personages, this element is uniformly con- 
spicuous. 

Whilst Benevolence and Approbativeness are her 
largest single organs, Ideality comes next, and is 
truly remarkable. We never findit larger, rarely 
as large, as seen jn the extreme bulging out at the 
sides of the head, and the winding of the hair in 
passing over this organ. This is the poetical, ora- 
torical, classical, and beautifying element. To this, 
in its combination with very large Language, she 
doubtless owes much, probably most, of her dis- 
tinction. Their united product is great refinement 
of diction, and highly wrought sentimentality. 
The poetical elements she certainly possesses, ac- 
companied with wit, literary taste and talents, 
and strength of reason. She is both fervent and 
argumentative, as well as imitative and literary. 
It is doubtful whether these faculties have been 
fully brought out by circumstances, or appreciated 
by the public. She is not, phrenologically consider- 
ed, as popular as some, yet is calculated to wear 
well, and improve on acquaintance. Hers is cer- 
tainly a very strongly marked Phrenology and 
Physiology. How far her life and character cor- 
respond therewith, let her writings and biography 
attest.* 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Although claiming a place among the female 
writers of this country, which for the brilliancy, 
versatility, profoundness of thought, and classical 
elegance of execution, that it displays, may justly 
be considered as without a parallel in the beauti- 
ful circle which graces American literature, the biog- 
raphy of Mrs, E. Oakes Smith presents few con- 
spicuous events to furnish materials for this unpre- 
tending memorial of her literary character and ser- 
vices. Devoted to the sphere of intellectual culture, 
and of domestie life—the author of numerous works 
which will transmit her name to posterity, and 
the mother of several sons now in the radiant flush 
of youth or early manhood—a model of industry 
and quiet energy in the discharge of the duties 
that diversify the lot of woman—her history must 
be gathered from her writings, and from the dis- 
closures of friends, whom her virtues have won 
from among the most choice and gifted spirits in 
society. 

Mrs, Oakes Smith (as she is usually called in 
the circles of her intimate acquaintance) was born 
in Cumberland, a pleasant rural village in the 
vicinity of Portland, Maine. Her family name 
was Prince, inherited from Thomas Prince, one of 





*It may not be improper to state here, that the Phrenological Charac- 
ter, and the Biographical Sketch of Mrs. Smith are from different pens, 
and that neither writer saw the production of the other, until it was 
already in type. The remarkable coincidences which the reader may 
discover between them, are only such as result from the consistency of 
the truth, written on the physical organism, with the same truth expressed 
in life and character.—EDITOR. 
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the early governors of the colony of Plymouth, 
and celebrated as a wise and able man in the 
Puritan annals of New England. On the maternal 
side, she traces.her ancestry to President Oakes, a 
divine of distinguished learning and character, 
who presided over Harvard College, for several 
years with eminent success. 

While still almost a child, having scarce attained 
the age of sixteen, she was married to Seba Smith, 
a gentleman of ability, worth, and high social 
standing, at that time the editor of a leading 
political newspaper in Portland, and since then 
honorably distinguished as the author of numer- 
ous contributions to the public journals, and of 
other creditable works of a humorous, posuiel, 
didactic, and scientific character. 


After residing for some years in Portland, 
where she commenced her literary career, Mrs. 
Oakes Smith removed with her family to New 
York, and has since made that city, or its immedi- 
ate vicinity her permanent abode. Engaged in 
the education of her children, and in the composi- 
tion of imaginative and philosophical works, much 
of the time depending for support on the labors 
of her pen, (as her husband had previously shared 
in the disasters of the well-known speculations in 
Maine lands,) her course has been one of con- 
stantly widening and deepening interest; her in- 
tellect has taken a more extensive range and a 
loftier flight; her views have gained in precision, 
depth, and application to affairs; her powers of 
expression and illustration have increased in vigor 
and brillianey; with no diminution of her un- 
common poetical gifts, she has found new attrac- 
tions in the investigation of universal principles 
of philosophy; and has wedded the earnest cul- 
tivation of intellectual truth to her native pas- 
sionate worship of the beautiful and the good. 

As a writer, Mrs. Oakes Smith enjoys the rare 
distinction of possessing an equal aptitude for 





composition in verse and prose. Like most per- 
sons endowed with the temperament of genius, 
her first original productions were in poetry. She 


early made acquaintance with the Muses, and they 


have since rewarded her liberally with their select- 
est gifts. Her poetical efforts are remarkable for 
the fine imagination with which they are vitalized, 
the exquisite sense of natural beauty to which 
they are indebted for their singular delicacy and 
refinement, their earnestness and profundity of 
thought, and the beautiful union of pensive sen- 
timent, amounting at times to a sweet sadness, 
and a cheerful religious trust, which stamps them 
with a character of peculiar pathos and purity. 
Her most elaborate poem, entitled the ‘‘Sinless 
Child,” has won the admiration even of fastidious 
critics, It is a production of uncommon tender- 
ness and grace, illustrating the most elevated and 
winning traits of humanity, by images of surpass- 
ing loveliness. Less finished in their execution, 
but no less powerful in their appeals to the spon- 
taneous emotions of the heart, are ‘‘ The Acorn,” and 
a profusion of shorter lyrics, besides several son- 
nets and descriptive pieces. Nor has she been less 
successful in the difficult, and perhaps the highest 
department of poetical creation, the drama. Her 
tragedies entitled the “Roman Tribute,” and “Jacob 
Leisler,” display great skill in construction, and a 
force and versatility of diction, in admirable har- 
mony with the deep passion and noble sentiment 
which those pieces embody. 


Mrs. Oakes Smith’s prose writings consist of a 
variety of tales, essays, criticisms, and descriptive 
compositions, which are profusely scattered 
throughout the pages of the best American peri- 
odicals. They have never been collected into a 
volume, although they would form a valuable and 
permanent addition to the elegant literature of this 
country. Besides these fugitive pieces, she is the 
author of several separate larger works which have 
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attracted no small share of the public attention, as 
well from the interest of their subjects, as from 
their boldness and originality of thought and the 
masterly vigor of their execution, Among these are 
“The Western Captive,” a novel embracing much 
exciting incident and powerful description; ‘‘ The 
Salamander, or The Lost Angel,” a Christmas le- 


" gend, replete with weird and startling conceptions, 


clothing the profoundest truth in the robes of a 
subtle allegory, and redeeming the supernatural 
strangeness of its plot by a style of delicious sweet- 
nessand spirit ; ‘‘Shadow-Land,” a discussion of the 
mystic element in human nature, illustrated by am- 
ple personal experiences ; ‘ Womanand her Needs,”’ 
a wise and discriminating statement of the de- 
mands of woman on society; and “Dress and 
Beauty,” an examination of the dictates of natural 
taste in regard to female costume, in which full 
justice is done both to the esthetic and the practi- 
cal elements of the subject. 

Having thus slightly noticed the principal pro- 
ductions of Mrs. Oakes Smith both in prose and 
poetry, we will present a brief general character- 
ization of her qualities as a writer. No one can 
examine her works, without finding the traces of 
a strongly marked originality. She is not an imi- 
tator. She is never magnetized into following the 
lead of a favorite author. She has no model but 
the idea of beauty and perfection within the soul. 
Unlike so many American writers, including even 
some of the most gifted as well as the most popu- 
lar, her compositions are not colored by admiration 
of foreign or extrinsic genius, You can never point 
out the influence of any great master of thought or 
of style to whom she defers in docile reverence. 
You cannot say of anything she has written, there 
is Byron and here is Shelley; this isin the vein 
of Wordsworth, and this breathes the aromatic 
atmosphere of Coleridge; this savors of the dul- 
cet melody of Keats, and this reminds you of the 
purple richness of Tennyson. She is ever nobly 
self-reliant. True to her own genius, she seeks 
no impulse nor inspiration from without. That 
she is a genuine lover of Shakspeare, and Milton, 
and the immortal poetry of the Bible, there can 
be no doubt; but you perceive this, not from any 
special signs of their action on her mind; but 
from its prevailing tone of grandeur, pubiey: and 
solemn, yet sweet, religiousness, 

The last named quality is so prominent in her 
writings, as to demand a distinct consideration. 
Entirely free from the cant and stereotyped 
phrases of the sects, and showing no attachment 
to scholastic dogmas of faith, the genius of Mrs. 
Oakes Smith is eminently religious. She is famil- 
iar with all divine and holy thoughts. The limits 
of this “visible, diurnal sphere” cannot confine 
her aspiring soul. She loves to soar on daring 
wings beyond the “flaming bounds of space and 
time,” till she is lost in the excessive brightness of 
the Eternal Throne. This tendency of her nature 
is so strong, that she might fall into a state of 
dreaming, unfruitful mysticism, if it were not ad- 
mirably balanced by her vigorous and active com- 
mon sense. The powerful infusion of this element 
in her mental organization never fails to sustain 
a due equlibrium in her writings. With her pas- 
sionate love of the ideal, her resistless attraction 
toward the sphere of the infinite, she seldom 
plunges into obscurity either of thought or Jan- 
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guage. Delighting, as she does, to muse in the 
gray twilight of the morning, or to linger in the 
shades that gather after the sun has set, her habit- 
ual preference is for the green and flowery earth, 
as its radiant beauty is revealed beneath the ge- 
nial smiles of the noon-day light. Her attention is 
thus strongly directed towards practical subjects. 
There is no wise and useful movement which does 
not challenge hersympathy. The position of woman 
in modern society, the claims of unrequited labor, 
the sufferings from superfluous poverty and ignor- 
ance, the tyranny of privilege over the common 
rights of humanity, the obstacles to progress from 
the suppression of mental freedom,—all these 
topics have enlisted both her heart and her pen, 
prompting her to seek the realization of her most 
sublime ideas in the establishment of truth and 
justice in all social relations. She aims to glorify 
common life by the influence of a holy sentiment, 
to spread the enchantments of poetry around the 
discharge of the humblest duties, to inaugurate the 
human soul as the chosen Shekinah of the Highest, 
and thus to transform this “ weary, working-day 
world” into a scene of celestial satisfactions and 
divinest hopes, 

The influence of this spirit runs through her 
writings, unconsciously, perhaps, in her earlier pro- 
ductions, but decidedly more prominent in those of 
a more recent date. With a singularly refined taste, 
she does not shun the most homely illustrations, 
when the employment of them will effect a good 
purpose. Her works on practical topics are almost 
of a masculine character, in their breadth of view, 
their vigor of grasp, and their healthy application 
of cordial, honest, and truth-telling English. 


In her relations to the movements of social re- 
form, Mrs. Oakes Smith occupies a peculiar posi- 
tion. She is no partisan. She has an abhorrence 
of all petty cliques, selfish factions, and vulgar in- 
trigues. She isremarkably free from all the arts of 
cunning management, by which less scrupulous, as 
well as weaker persons, endeavor to promote their 
cause. With no personal aims in view she relies 
upon the power of truth to forward the progress of 
humanity. Her pen is her favorite weapon, in her 
battle against social wrongs. She has greater faith 
in that than in speeches and resolutions at pub- 
lic meetings. Her contributions to this cause in 
the columns of the Tribune newspaper, and in 
various other publications, are among her most 
forcible and characteristic productions. With no 
love of notoriety, Mrs. Oakes Smith has been placed 
conspicuously before the public, in connexion with 
some of the leading reforms of the day. Perhaps, 
however, it would be right to say, that with her 
native temperament and tastes, she would fall more 
gracefully into the ranks of the moderate conserva- 
tives. She has no sympathies with radicalism as 
such. Her love of refinement and beauty, her taste 
for the amenities of social life, and her devotion to 
esthetic culture would always preserve her from 
the extravagances of the mere destructive ; nor 
would any motive, in our opinion, have placed her 
among the reformers, who hope from the future 
more than they venerate in the past, except the 
resistless force of intellectual convictions. But 
she has too much sagacity, not to perceive the 
wrongs, under which society suffers; and too much 
conscientiousness, not to be faithful to her percep- 
tions. She chooses, however to labor in her own 
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way, to select her own time and associates, to ac- 
complish her own plans, with perhaps too little 
reference to the views and purposes of other la- 
borers in the same field. 

The movement in favor of Woman’s Rights has 
found in this lady an earnest and successful advo- 
eate. Her public lectures on this subject, in con- 
nexion with various literary topics, have been 
listened to with admiration by numerous audiences 
in different parts of the country. As a lecturer, 
she owes much to the grace and dignity of her 
manner, as well as to the justness and importance 
of her thoughts. She speaks from written notes, 
though with the freedom and facility of extempo- 
raneous discourse. Her style is carefully elabo- 
rated, abounding with piquant historical illustra- 
tions, and embellished with the appropriate orna- 
ments that are naturally suggested to a poetical 
mind. Without being an orator, in the usual sense 
of the term, as implying the command of artifi- 
cial rhetoric, her elocution is graceful and impres- 
sive, her bearing is singularly self-possessed, the 
few gestures which she employsare always signifi- 
cant, her intonations are informed by thought and 
glow with electric feeling, showing that woman’s 
lips are the fit medium for the highest ideas, and 
that “truths divine come mended from her tongue.” 
In her lectures, as in her writings, she has ever dis- 
played the inspiration of the loftiest sentiments ; 
no truckling to vulgar prejudices has vitiated the 
purity of her eloquence; always loyal to human- 
ity, to faith in progress, and to the hope of the 
Kingdom of Heaven on Earth, she has pleaded for 
divine ideas in a womanly spirit, sustained by an 
unfaltering trust in the natural Trinity of Good- 
ness, Beauty, and Truth. 


The personal character of Mrs. Oakes Smith isa 
perpetual revelation of qualities which win the 
deep and devoted attachment of a large circle of 
friends. Her prompt sympathies with children 
and young people give a constant freshness to her 
spirit. With unbounded kindness and considerate- 
ness in her intercouse with inferiors, her manners 
in general society have an air of dignity, which is of- 
ten mistaken for haughtiness, and as often, perhaps 
for the cold intellectuality of a ‘“strong-minded 
woman,” by the superficial observer. Her intimate 
acquaintances rejoice in the warm affections that 
glow beneath a reserved exterior. She certainly 
posesses great powers of sarcasm, nor does she al- 
ways abstain from putting them in practice; but 
they are softened by the inherent kindliness of 
her nature, which would never inflict a wound, 
save on pretension, absurdity, and hypocrisy. Her 
gifts of conversation are remarkable. She does 
not court display in argument, yet she never 
fears to meet an opponent; and it is no rare spec- 
tacle to see the dexterous dealer in sophistry, or 
an ingenious sporter of paradoxes, retreating 
erest-fallen from her presence. She possesses the 
rare talent of narrating in forcible and elegant 
language. Her ready memory, qnick perception, 
sense of the comic, and dramatic skill enable her 
to exercise this gift with an effect that might well 
be envied by the most aspiring candidate for social 
success. 

In the relations of private life, Mrs. Oakes 
Smith is a model of industry, maternal attach- 
ment, and devotion to domestie duties. Her in- 
terest in literary pursuits has never been suffered 
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to interfere with her obligations as the head of a 
family. Enjoying a brilliant reputation in the 
world of letters, courted and honored in society, 
she has yet found her highest delight in the com- 
pany of her children, and the formation of their 
characters. Like the noble Roman matron, she 
can point to her sons, with motherly pride, as her 
choicest jewels. The filial devotion and rever- 
ence with which they repay their distinguished 
parent, illustrates the Oriental benediction, “Her 
sons also rise up and call her blessed.” 

Mrs, Oakes Smith has a distinguished personal 
appearance. She is somewhat above the common 
stature, of full symmetrical proportions, but with 
no lack of feminine delicacy and grace ; with dark 
“presaging eyes,” kindled with the latent fire of 
contemplation and rapt musings; rich brown hair, 
whose massive folds give softness to her classically 
chiselled features; and a general expression of 
countenance, which combines intellectual energy 
with tender feeling. As a specimen of womanly 
beauty in the maturity of its charms, she is a fa- 
vorite subject with artists, who have in vain at- 
tempted to copy with the pencil the living expres- 
sion which gives character to her features. The 
engraving which accompanies the present sketch 
has preserved some of her peculiar traits, but by 
no means does justice to the original. 

She is now in the meridian strength of an intel- 
lect, ripened by large experience and liberal cul- 
ture, and is engaged, as it is understood, in the 
composition of new works, which will doubtless 
add fresh brillianey to her already shining fame. 
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CALCULATION—CONTRASTED CASES. 


CALCULATION VERY LARGE.— We mentioned 
among our news items the other day, says the 
New Orleans Advertiser, the circumstance of a 
youth in Arkansas, of 20 years of age, who is 
an idiot, except in the extraordinary faculty he 
possesses for the computation of numbers. He 
can give correct answers, instantaneously, to the 
most difficult questions propounded, by a mental 
operdtion—for he has no education whatever. 

It is a singular thing that this faculty has been 
seldom, if ever, found in persons of a well culti- 
vated or superior mind, It seems as though culti- 
vation destroys it. Zerah Colburn, whose extra- 
ordinary powers many of our readers will remem- 
ber, entirely lost the faculty, as he approached 
man’s estate. 

In the year 1788, Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, 
published an account of the existence of the cal- 
culating faculty in a negro man, a slave in Vir- 
ginia, which is, perhaps, one of the moat interest- 
ing cases on record. This man was a farm slave 
on a poor Virginia farm near Alexandria, where 
he worked hard in the fields all his life. He 
could neither read nor write, and was, moreover, 
a native of Africa. He had no idea of the advan- 
tages of education, but rather prided himself upon 
his ignorance, “because,” he said, “ many learned 
men be great fools.” Tom Fuller—for that was 
his name—was able to give some slight account 
of the faculty he possessed, or the way he came 
by it, which none of his predecessors, equally 
gifted, have been enabled to do. 

He showed that, in his case at least, it was in a 
greater or less degree the result of a laborious and 
natural effort, a sort of self-discipline by which 
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his powers were slowly cultivated and perfected. 
He remembered when he could only count ten; 
and when by dint of application he could count 
a hundred, he thought, as he said, he was “a very 
clever fellow.” Having thus got an insight into 
the nature of numbers, he proceeded to try his 
powers. 

The first thing he did, according to Dr. Rush, 
was to count the number of hairs on a cow’s tail, 
which he found to be exactly 2872. After this, he 
exercised himself by counting the number of 
grains in a bushel of wheat, and in the same 
quantity of flax, &e. Thomas had had quite a 
turn, and he made his talent useful to his mistress 
in a number of ways. How he acquired his faculty 
for more intricate calculations does not appear. 

Messrs. William Hartshorn and Samuel Coats, 
of Philadelphia, citizens of the highest respecta- 
bility and integrity, visited Fuller. When they 
saw him, he was over seventy years of age. Upon 
being brought to his arithmetic, there was no evi- 
dence of decay of his powers. The first question 
asked him was, how many seconds there were in 
a year and a half; to which he gave a correct 
answer in two minutes. 

To the similar but more difficult question, how 
many seconds a man has lived who is seventy 
years, seventeen days, and twelve hours old, he 
replied in a minute and a half, 2,210,500,800 


seconds, which will be found to be the correct — 


answer. 

A curious circumstance occurred in connection 
with this answer, showing that whatever was 
Tom’s mode of arriving at these results, it was 
one of reason and thought. One of the gentle- 
men who questioned him had ciphered out the 
sum with a pen, and his result did not agree with 
Tom’s. He told Tom so, assuring him he was 
wrong, and that his auswer gave too many 
seconds; upon which Tom immediately exclaim- 
ed, “Stop, massa, you forgot de leap year.’ It 
then appeared the gentleman had forgotten to 
allow for the seventeen intercalary days. 

CatouLation Wantine.—A rather singular case 
of incapacity has lately been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Grammer School Committee, By alaw 
of the public schools all the pupils are required 
to engage in each and every study of the school. 
In one of our Grammar Schools is a young miss 
belonging to a most respectable family, and in 
every respect a bright, intelligent and most active 
and energetic girl, who is wholly unable to learn 
arithmetic. Her present master has for three 
years been constant in his endeavors to instruct 
her in the science of figures, but all to no purpose, 
and she now is unable, without hesitancy, to add 
seven and four together, while multiplication 
and division are entirely beyond her power. 
She seems to be perfectly devoid of mathematical 
power, having not even any talent to be cul- 
tivated. 

In view of these facts, the School Committee 
has decided to permit this pupil to refrain from 
studying this branch, she being allowed to be 
promoted after having been kept down for 
months on account of her arithmetical knowledge. 
The case is one which has never before been 
brought to the attention of the Committe. The 
course adopted with regard to the matter seems, 
however, the most expedient. Boston Traveler. 
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Prospectus. 


The Nineteenth Volume of the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL will open with several 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, 


in addition to those which have already rendered it so emi- 
nently popular and useful. 


PHRENOLOGY 


will still very properly, form a leading feature, and will, as 
hertofore, engage the pens or the leading Phrenologists of 
America, who will explain and illustrate its philosophy, and 
show its ’ application lo all the practical interests and pur- 
suits of the Human Race. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY, 


in their connection with Phrenology and with the Laws of Life, 
will be thoroughly, but popularly treated, amply illustrated, 
and made interesting and profitable to all; our motto, “4 
sound mind in a healthy body,” being kept constantly i in 
view. 

MAGNETISM AND PSYCHOLOGY, 


which seem to open to the world a new field of interest in 
the empire of mind, will be thoroughly discussed and devel- 
oped in its various relations and bearings, 


NATURAL HISTORY, 


both of Man and of the lower orders of the animal creation, 
in its relation to Phrenological and Physiological Science, 
will continue to receive the attention’ its importance de- 
mands. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


considered in its connection with the history and destinies of 
the human race, is a highly appropriate subject for our col- 
umns, anda series of popular articles on this topic, illus- 
trated with engravings, will form a novel and interesting 
feature in the coming volume. 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 


the primitive, most healthful, and independent employments 
of man, will receive much aitention, and make the JOURNAL 
eminently valuable to the farmer, and indeed to all who have 
a fruit tree or a garden. 

MECHANICS. 


As at least one-half of the wealth of the werld comes through 
the exercise of the faculty of Constructiveness, the various 
mechanical arts will be encouraged, new inventions ex- 
plained, and illustrated with spirited engravings. 


ARCHITECTURE, 


in its hygienic and economical, as well as in its merely ar- 
tistical bearings, and with especial reference to CouNTRY 
HOUSES will form another new feature in the volume of 1854. 
The articles under this head will be illustrated with a large 
number of plans and views, and will alone be well worthy 
the price of the JoURNAL. 

EDUCATION 


will occupy much attention, especially Home Education and 
Self Culture, and just that kind of knowledge which the 
parent needs in the discharge of his or her duties, will be 
liberally imparted. Tar YounG, also, will find the JOURNAL 
a friend and foster-father, to encourage them in virtue, shield 
them from vice, and prepare them for usefulness and success 
in life. 
GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A summary of the Events of the Month will, as heretofore, 
be given in each number. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


a department in which we give brief replies to questions on 
all subjects of human interest, and record scraps of curious 
antiquarian and ge eneral information, and which has proved 
quite instructive heretofore, will be ‘continued. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 


Reviews, Literary Notices, Poetry, Varieties, Editorial Chit- 
Chat, General Notices, ete., will help to make up what is 
acknowledged by our cotemporaries, to be one of the BEST 
POPULAR JOURNALS IN THE WORLD. 


ENGRAVINGS 


will be still more numerous and beautiful than in the prece- 
ding volumes. 
ALL THESE ATTRACTIONS, 


in‘connection with the large amount of reading-matter which 
we give, and the extremely low price of our JouRNAL, ought 
to ensure us at least 

ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


subscribers for the forthcoming volume. 
them ? 


Shall we not have 


OUR FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS— 
all persons interested in Human Progress—are earnestly 
invited to aid in the circulation of the Jovrwat for 1854. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


Single copy, one year, 1 00 ; Ten copies, one year, Hy 00 
Tive coples, 4 00 Twenty ‘ 0 00 


Please address all letters, post-parp, to 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 


Clinton Hall, 181 Nassau-st., New York. 


Miscellany, 


THE SKULL AND PHRENOLOGICAL 


CHARACTER OF A SANDWICH ISLAND CHIEF. 





Iv our own name, and in the name of all believers in and 
enquirers after phrenological truth, we thank most heartily 
the donor, Washington Bates, for presenting to our cabinet 
this relict of the past Phrenology of the Sandwich Islander. 
By this presentation, he has rescued it from oblivion, and 
placed it where it will be inspected by tens of thousands, 
and for generations to come, and thus done great good. 
Having expended many thousands of dollars, and a world of 
labor, in taking the busts of distinguished personages, and in 
collecting sculls, animal and human, from all parts of the 
globe, and thus founded a Phrenological Cabinet and Museum 
of the highest interest to every lover of human study, it is 
indeed most gratifying to be aided in this scientific labor by 
other hands, and we earnestly invite sea captains, foreign 
travelers, huntsmen, and all others who come across the 
skulls of rare animals, or of foreign tribes of men, to for- 
ward them to our collection, not for our own individual 
sakes, but on account Of the Goop they will do mankind by 
way of exemplifying those man-reforming doctrines to the 
promulgation of which we long agodevoted all our energies 
—our very being. 

We also take this occasion to invite all friends and stran- 
gers, believers and disbelievers in the phrenological doe- 
trmes, whenever in or passing through New York, to call in 
for an hour, and bring along their friends, to examine our 
extensive and constantly increasing collection of phrenolog- 
ical specimens. 

In another number we shall give a minute phrenological 
description, accompanied by engravings, of this truly re- 
markable skull ; some idea of the volume of which may be 
formed from the fact that the entire skeleton measured six 
Feet seven and three-fourth inches—a giant indeed. 

Below is the account of the catacombs and skull, as fur- 
nished by Mr. Bates : 


New York, Sept. 27, 1853. 

Messrs. FoWLERS AND WELIS : Gentlemen—As you have 
honored me with a reception of the cranium I presented to 
you the other day, permit me to offer a few remarks on the 
subject. 

I found it in one of the catacombs of Waimea, on the 
island of Hawaii, Sandwich Islands, in the latter part of 
May last. These catacombs—many of which exist on the 
Sandwich group—are the work of Nature, and seem to have 
been formed when the lava which constitutes the upper 
strata of the island, was in a state of fusion. They are com- 
posed, in some instances, of one entire chamber; in others 
of several apartments. They are, as may be expected, ex- 
cessively rude and imposing in their appearance. The en- 
trance to the catacombs at Waimea is through a natural 
aperture in the roof of the enormous formation. To be 
able effectually to explore these tombs of departed genera- 
tions of men, it is necessary to take with you a torch, which 
you must light before you commence the descent into the 
profoundly dark subterranean; and even then you cannot 
see anything distinctly at a distance greater than four or 
five feet from the flame that the torch sends forth. 

It is not now my intention, however, to delineate the fea- 
tures of this singular freak of Nature; this I leave to another 
occasion, when I can more fully enter into the subject. 

It may be questioned, How can it be ascertained that the 
skull I have spoken of is the veritable cranium of a Sand- 
wich Island chief? The question is very natural; nor does 
it seem to be more clear of mystery than the almost num: 
berless mummies that for many centuries have slumbered in 
the catacombs of Egypt and Nubia. The name of the man 
to whom that skull once belonged is known only to a very 
few of his surviving relations—as are also his past deeds in 
war,—for they have been handed down by tradition. But, 
aside from this, those surviving relatives could not, in all 
probability, identify him in his sepulchral sleep, for some 
recreant hand had been there and disturbed the position of 
many of the dead. The only two facts which aided me to 


decide the character of that cranium are simply and reliably 
these: My guide, who was an old Sandwich Islander, and 
who, from the time of his birth, had always lived in the 
neighborhood, himself pointed out to me the character and 
location of the chamber, and stated that in that chamber 
none but chiefs had been interred. The second fact is, that 
with the chiefs—the highest chiefs and petty kings excepted 
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—were interred their weapons of war, all their domestic uten- 
sils, their fishing-lines, tobacco-pipes, &c., &c., and they were 
rolled up in their kapas, or sheets of native cloth, which, to 
this day, is ingeniously composed of the bark of the native 
waiike (Broussonetia papyrifera). In this way the chief 
whose skull you now possess was interred. It was not so, 
however, with the Hawaiian, or Sandwich Island kings. 
Their flesh was stripped from their bones, washed, and 
burned on their altars of sacrifice; while the bones were 
thoroughly cleansed, tied up in bundles, and deposited with 
superstitious veneration in the temple of the gods, where 
they were deified. The common natives were also interred 
in another manner. They were buried either in a single 
grave, marked by a pile of rude stones, or they were indis- 
criminately placed together in a sort of sitting posture—the 
chin resting on the knees. It was necessary to sever the 
ligaments of the deceased before this posture could be im- 
posed upon him. 

The catacombs are very dry; not even a single drop of 
water percolates through the massive roof. Everything on 
which the hand rests, or which the garments of a visitor 
may touch, is covered with a conglomerate of fine dust. It 
may be owing to the perfect aridity of those sepulchres that 
a skeleton so long retains its entireness. 

I will merely add, that the lesson which is impressed upon 
the mind of a visitor of these catacombs, as he climbs over 
the remains of past generations, is one which nothing but 
death can obliterate. 

Permit me to remain, gentlemen, with every esteem, &c., 
your obedient servant, WASHINGTON BATES. 


Guents af the Manth. 


DOMESTIC. 


PotiricaL.—The State Elections in California 
took place on the 16th of September, and resulted in the 
success of the Democratic ticket by a small majority. Gov. 
Bigler is re-elected to the Executive chair, and the Demo- 
crats have a decided preponderance in each branch of the 
Legislature. 

The usual Conventions preparatory to the Fall Elections 
have been held in several States, with various degrees of 
harmony in the nomination of candidates. 

It is settled that there will be a large majority of nominal 
Democrats and friends of the new Administration in the next 
Congress; but whether that majority will be for or against 
the Pacific Railroad—for greater or less discrimination in 
the Rates of Duty levied by our Tariff—for or against any 
open stand by our Government in favor of the liberty in 
_ Europe we cannot now determine. 














Tue Case or Koszra.—Mr. Secretary Marcy 
has written a letter to Chevalier Hulsemann, the Austrian 
Charge des Affaires in Washington, in regard to the case of 
Koszta, which has called forth a general feeling of admira- 
tion for its vigor, clearness, and patriotic tone. In this letter 
Mr. Marcy takes the ground that Koszia was entitled to the 
protection of the American flag, by virtue of his having re- 
sided on our soil for nearly two years, and declared his in- 
tention of becoming a citizen, of having renounced his 
allegiance to the Emperor of Austria, and applied for a let- 
ter of protection to our legation at Constantinople, These 
points are defended by Mr. Marcy with great strength of 
logic and variety of illustration. According to the last ac- 
counts, an arrangement had been effected by which Koszta 
should be released, on condition of returning at once to 
the United States. 


Lake Svupertor.—Our latest accounts from 
Lake Superior are highly favorable. The village of Eagle 
‘River has received a new impetus to its growth and prosper- 
ity recently, by reason of the town site being brought into 
market and sold at reasonable rates to citizens and stran- 
gers. The Phoenix Mining Co. owned the best portion of the 
village property at the mouth of Eagle River; and on the 
recommendation of their general superintendent, Hon. S. 
W. Hill, the land on the east side of the river has been laid 
out into village lots of large size and brought into market. 
Some fifty lots were immediately bought by citizens and per- 
sons living in the neighborhood, with the understanding that 
buildings should be soon erected on them by the purchaser, 
and several dwellings have already been commenced, 
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RerorM Mgetines iy New Yorx.—The Reform 
Meetings announced for the first week in September, includ- 
ing the Whole World’s Temperance Convention, the World’s 
Temperance Convention, and the Woman’s Rights Conven- 
tion, were held in this City according to appointment, and 
attended by crewded audiences. 

The Whole World’s Temperance Convention assembled on 
the Ist of September at Metropolitan Hall, and continued in 
session for two days. The officers of the Convention were 
as follows: 


President, . Thomas W. Higginson, Mass. 
Vice-Presidents: 

Edward Webb, Delaware. 
Richard B. Glazier, Michigan. 
Frances D. Gage, Missouri. 

S. M. Booth, Wisconsin. 

H. 8. Tilton, Mississippi. 

0. C. Wheeler, California. 

T. Goldsmith, Canada. 


John Pierpont, Mass. 

C. J. H. Nichols, Vermont. 

P. T. Barnum, Connecticut. 

Horace Greeley, New York. 

Asa Fairbanks, R. I. 

Lucretia Mott, Penn. 

C. M. Severance, Ohio. 

H. W. Wolcott, New Jersey. W. H. Ashurst, England. 

John O. Waters, Indiana. W. G. Hubbard, Illinois. 

Secretaries: 

Susan B. Anthony, N. Y. C. M. Burleigh, Pennsylvania. 

C. B. Le Baron, New York. D. H. Vaughn, Rhode Island. 
Mary Jackson, England. 


During the Session eloquent speeches were made by C.C. 
Burleigh, Antoinette L. Brown, Horace Greeley, P. T. Bar- 
num, Mary Jackson, William H. Channing, Lucretia Mott, 
John Pierpont, and others, taking the highest ground in be- 
half of Total Abstinence, and enforcing the principles of the 
Reform with energy;and effect. A nobler array of talent and 
influence has rarely been concentrated in behalf of any pub- 
lic movement, combining the symyathy and earnestness of 
woman with the reflective mtelligence and vigor of man, for 
the furtherance of the great principles of humanity. 

The World’s Temperance Convention met at Metropolitan 
Hall on the 6th ult., and organized by the appointment of 
the following officers: 


Neal Dow, President. 


Vice-Presidents: 
Isaac Paul, Tennessee. 
D. CG. Jacocks, Michigan. 
Samuel D. Hastings, Wis. 
John Dugald, Canada. 
Edward M. Harris, N. B, 
Geo. Jeffrey, Scotland. 
R. H. Powell, Alabama. 
C. C. Lathrop, Louisiana. 
Geo. Savage, Dist. Col. A. Paulson, Delaware. 
John H. Cock, Virginia. E. H. Barry, Indiana. 
John N. Timmons, South Carolina. 

Secretaries: - 

Clement Webster, R. I. 

Dr. Leeds, England. 

John C. Beckett, Canada. 


Treasurer —Schureman Halstead, N. Y. 

Business Committee.—J. Bolton O’Neall, 8. C.; John Marsh, 
N. Y.; Ulysses Ward, D. C.; E. W. Jackson, Penn.; A, C. 
Barstow, R. I.; Edmund Beecher, Mass. ; Isaac Tillou, Tenn. ; 
Wadsworth Williams, Alabama. 

Several able Temperance speeches were made by distin- 
guished advocates of the cause, but much of the time of the 
Convention was unprofitably wasted by an attempt to ex- 
clude Miss Antoinette L. Brown, a regularly appointed dele- 
gate, from a seat among the members. A scene of disgrace- 
ful violence ensued, while the sacred cause of Temperance 
was forgotten in ebulitions of clerical and conservative 
bigotry. 


John Cassell, England. 
Joseph Carpenter, R. I. 
Lyman Beecher, Mass. 
Reuben H. Walworth, N. Y. 
Edmund 8. James, N. J. 
Thomas Watson, Penn. 
Samuel F. Carey, Ohio. 
Christian Keener, Md. 


Dr. Wm. Patton, N. Y. 
R. M. Faust, Penn. 
George Duffield, Penn. 


The Woman’s Rights Convention was organized on the 
6th ult., in the Tabernacle. The followmg officers were 
elected: 

Lucretia Mott, President. 

Vice-Presidents: 

Ernestine L. Rose, N. Y. 
Paulina W. Davis, R. I. 
C. I. H. Nichols, Vt. 
Mary Jackson, England. 
Catharine M. Severance, 0. 
S. M. Booth, Wis. 


Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Mass. 
Mrs. J. B. Chapman, Indiana. 
Charlotte Sheppard, Illinois. 
Ruth Dugdale, Penn. 
C. C. Burleigh, Ct. 
Angelina G. Weld, N. J. 
Madame Aneka. 
Secretaries: 
Lydia F. Fowler, Sidney Pearce, Oliver Johnson. 

Business Committee,—Lucy Stone, Antoinette L. Brown, 

James Mott, Wendell Phillips, Sarah Hallock, Wm. H. Chan- 
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ning, Harriet K. Hunt, Marianne W. Johnson, Lydia Mott, 
Ruth Dugdale, Martha J. Tilden, Ernestine L. Rose, Elizabeth 
Oakes Smith. 

Finance Committee.—Susan B. Anthony, Lydia A. Jenkins, 
Edward A. Stansbury. 

The proceedings of this Convention were marked by unu- 
sual interest. The princpal speakers were Lucretia Mott, 
C. C. Burleigh, Lucy Stone, Antoinette L. Brewn, W. H. 
Channing, W. L. Garrison, Pauline W. Davis, Dr. Harriet K. 
Hunt, Matilda E, Gage, Mrs. Nichols, and Francis D. Gage. 
The principles on which the movement is founded were ably 
and eloquently illustrated, producing a decidedly favorable 
impression on the large audiences that the occasion had 
called together. During the session, much disturbance 
was produced by certain representatives of New York row- 
dyism of the baser sort, who attempted to choke off the right 
of free discussion, but happily without preventing a firm 
and expressive testimony from the noble-minded women of 
whom the Convention was composed. 

RocuEsteR Mrrtine.—The Teronto Division 
of Sons of Temperance, in Rochester, N. Y., having felt it 
due to the cause of Truth and Right, as well as to their own 
self-respect, publicly to pass judgment upon the treatment of 
their delegate, the Rev. Antoinette L. Brown, in the late 
World’s Temperance Convention, held a meeting, September 
26, in Corinthian Hall, where, at an early hour, a crowded 
assembly, composed of our most respectable citizens, was 
gathered. 

After a song by Mr. G. W. Clarke, who so steadfastly ad- 
vocated in the Convention the equal claims of all delegates, 
without distinction of sex, color or condition, a preamble 
and resolutions were presented, and a speech of thrilling elo- 
quence made by the Rev. W. H. Channing. - He was fol- 
lowed by Antoinette L. Brown, who was most warmly wel- 
comed by the large assembly—a fair proportion of whom 
were ladies; and the enthusiasm and earnest attention of 
the audience increased to the close of her address. 

Woman’s Riguts ConvENTION AT CLEVELAND.— 
A National Woman’s Rights Convention was held at Cleveland 
in the second week of October, and continued in session 
four days. An interesting discussion took place on the 
leading points of the Reform, during which the Convention 
was addressed by several eminent speakers, both male and 
female. The next Convention is to be held in Philadelphia, 
October 18, 1854. A Central Committee, consisting of Lu- 
cretia Mott, Chairwoman; Antoinette L. Brown, Secretary; 
Pp. W. Davis, Treasurer, was appointed for the ensuing year. 





FOREIGN. 
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Tur CHoLers.—The cholera is daily increasing, 
and it advances toward the Continent. It is well known 
that this dreaded plague is now in England, but the number 
of deaths is not published by the English press. At Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne, (exclusive of Gateshead) 101 deaths were re- 
ported on the 16th, and 105 on the 17th. At Gateshead, 36 
deaths were reported; at Hexham, only 6; at North Shields, 
a few fatal cases; at South Shields, 4 or 5 deaths; Sunder- 
land, 4 deaths. The first case is reported at Manchester. 
In London and Liverpool the disease does not appear to be 
spreading, or, at least, butslowly. In all cases, the disease 
is of the Asiatic type. In Sweden the disease israging. At 
Stockholm there were 610 cases, of which 238 died, and 
only 182 were cured. The pawnbrokers, for fear of propa- 
gating the disease, have decided not to receive any thing on 
mortgage but jewels. In Copenhagen the disease is some- 
what decreasing, though out of eleven cases ten died. 


REVOLUTIONARY Socreties.—Secret revolution- 
ary societies are forming in Paris, and the meeting of the 
chiefs, not only of France, but of Germany and Italy, has 
taken place in a small village of Switzerland, near Geneva. 
It appears that the number of Germans is more than two 
hundred thousandmen. It has been proved at that reunion 
that Dictator Kossuth had still around him a sort of govern- 
ment, composed of the same men who were his aids whilst 
in power in Hungary. He has even now his Prefect of Po- 
lice near him. At Bauren, in the village of Vozalberg, a 
gardener, who had composed the name of Kossuth in his 
garden with plants of lettuce and cresses, was sent to prison 
under the accusation of being a conspirator. 
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Coronation or Louis Naporron.—lIt is again 
rumored that the coronation of the Emperor is fixed for the 
2d of December next, and, that without having any care 
for the Pope, the consecration would be made by the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, assisted by all the clergy of France. Louis 
Napoleon, however, has not said what would be his proj- 
ects, which, no matter what they are, or will be, will only 
be known at the last hour. In the meantime, the two 
crowns are under process of execution in the atelier of M. 
Lemonnier, the crown jeweler. 


Tue HunGartan Crown.—The lost jewels of 
Hungary, affirmed by the Austrian Government to have been 
stolen by Kossuth and his Ministry, had been discovered near 
Orschova, buried under ground. The jewels comprise the 
Hungarian crown and insignia, and the cloak of St. Stephen. 
The latter was almost destroyed by damp. 

The Hungarian Regalia are to be brought to Vienna, and 
lodged in the Treasury, called the Schatz-Kammer, which is 
a coliection of curiosities belonging to the State, All the 
jewels in the crown of St. Stephen are there—not one miss- 
ing. We have heard some doubts thrown on the genuineness 
of the relics thus opportunely ‘‘ found buried in San Eyot of 
the Danube.”’ 


Tue JAPAN Exprprrion.—According to the last 
advices from China, Commodore Perry had acquired one of 
the Bo-nin Islands. Those islands are close to Japan, and 
Prof. Newman, several years ago, gave a description of 
them from Japanese sources. JSo-nin is the Japanese pro- 
nunciation of two Chinese letters, which mean uninhabited, 
or empty islands. They have been known to the Japanese 
for ages, but no sovereignty has been pretended over them. 
The Russians closely watch the proceedings of the American 
expedition, and are trying in the meantime to get permission 
from the Chinese to trade with Canton and the other sea- 
ports, as, according to the ancient treaties, Russia having 
the land trade, is excluded from the seaports. There are 
likewise intrigues geing on for a cession of some districts 
of Manchouria, in order to secure the free navigation of the 


Amour for Russia. os 


Chit-Chat. 


LATTING OBSERVATORY,——EDITOR OF THE AMER- 
ICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL : In the October number of the 
JOURNAL, in the article on the Latting Observatory, you say, 
‘Tt is 315 feet in height, being by far the loftiest building in 
this country, and nine feet higher than St. Paui’s Cathedral, 
in London.”’ 

If guide-books are any criterion by which to be governed, 
then you have made a great mistake in the above statement. 

When visiting that mighty Cathedral, whose domes seem 
to lose themselves in the misty air, I was informed that the 
height of St. Paul’s, from the floor to the top of the cross, is 
356 feet, and from the street, 404 feet. 

“The Companion to St. Paul’s Cathedral’ states the same 
and ‘Curchley’s Picture of London,’’ than which there is 
not a more reliable guide, corroborates this statement. 

If this be so, your statement needs correction. In conclu- 
sion, permit me to say, that this is not written in a captious 
spirit, but with the desire to see the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL eminently reliable for its statements. 

With the best wishes for the-prosperity of the JouRNAL, I 
remain yours, most truly, M. L. BLOOM. 

[We made the statement referred to on what we believed 
at the time to be trustworthy authority, but are now con- 
vineed that we were led into an error, and that our cor- 
respondent is right.] 
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Lecrures.—For the benefit of the friends of 
Reform and Human Progress in all parts of the country, we 
we are happy to announce the following lecturers on Phre- 
nology, Physiology, Anatomy, Hydropathy, and kindred 
subjects, as already in the field. We hope to be able to add 
many more names to the list in future numbers, as there is 
still abundant room, and the fields are already white for the 
harvest. Those who wish to secure lectures should make 
early application: 

0. 8. Fowler, L. N. Fowler, Joel Shew, M. D., Geo. H. 
Taylor, M. D., W. F. Baldwin, Mrs. E. L. Baldwin, and Mrs. 
L. N. Fowler, New York; D. P. Butler and E. A. Kittredge, 
M. D., Boston; S. O. Gleason and Mrs. R. B. Gleason, Elmira, 
N. Y.; James C Jaékson, M. D., Scott, Cortland Co., N. Y., 
P. H. Hayes, M. D., Wyoming, N. Y.; Dr. N. Bedortha, Sar- 











atoga, N. Y.; Dr. 0. V. Thayer, Binghampton, N. Y.; Wm. D. 
Potts and Mrs. Henrietta D. Potts, North Ridge, N. Y.; Dr. 
James Catlin, Mercer, Pa.; Dr. Baker, Racine, Wis.; Dr. G. 
Hoyt, Worcester, Mass.; A. 8. Avery, Morris, Otsego Co., 
N. Y.; Charles Drew, A. O. Leary, and Benjamin Brunning, 
Traveling. 

CHAPMAN’s CHANTICLEER—George H. Chapman 
and Horatio S. Garner propose to publish at Indianapolis, Ill., 
a weekly newspaper with the above queername. They say 
in their l’rospectus : 


It is the determination of the parties engaged in this en- 
terprise, that the Chanticleer shall be in the broadest sense 
an independent newspaper. It will acknowledge allegiance 
to no party, no sect, no man; but will censure the public er- 
rors of either, or all, according to its own judgment— 
always endeavoring faithfully to be guided by the great 
ence of Justice, Honesty, and Charity, and by these 
alone. 


Good. Chanticleer cannot grow too soon; but the old fo- 
gies will doubtless rub their eyes in astonishment at such 
an indication of the Comine Day. 


PHRENOLOGY AND ScHooL GoOVERNMENT.—An 
experienced and successful teacher says, in a private note 
to the publishers : 

“If words of mine can do any good, I will give them 
freely to the world. Since I became acquainted with Phre- 
nology, I have had no occasion to flog a scholar. I make 
appeals to a higher authority.’’ 8. N. 
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D.P.H. “ Objections to Phrenology Answer- 
ed,’’ in our next. Please send us something for the Janu- 
ary number. 











We have received the Circular of the People’s 
College, and various school circulars and catalogues, which 
we design to notice in our next. 

THE New ILtustraTED HypDROPATHIC QUARTERLY 
Review.—The first number is now ready, and presents a most 
attractive table of contents. See Prospectus, 


How to Do rr.—When questions are asked by 
letter, and when answers are required ‘“‘ by return mail,’ 
it will expedite the matter, if a pre-paid envelope be sent, 
in which to enclose the answer. The envelope should be 
properly directed to the person asking the question. Then 
all the trouble and expense, save the mere answering of the 
question, will be borne by the party seeking the favor, 
This course is now adopted by all well-bred persons. 

PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EmPLOYMENT.—Ca- 
pable young men and women, with $25 or $50, may obtain 
healthful, pleasant and profitable employment in every town 
and village, by engaging in the sale of useful and popular 
beoks, and canvassing for several valuable Journals. For 
particulars address, post-paid, © FowLERS AND WELLS, 

Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-st, New York. 

P. S. All agents who engage with us will be secured 
from the possibility of loss, while the profits derived will be 
very liberal. — 

Tue Lorp’s Prayer. We have received from 
Geo. W. Frank, 25 Cortland st., New York, a copy of a 
splendid engraving of the Lord’s Prayer. It is very elegant 
ly executed, and to those who desire anything of the kind, 
is well worth the price demanded for it, which is only $1.00 
See Advertisement. 

AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL.—Not many 
years ago the science of Phrenology was regarded as ‘‘ dis- 
guised infidelity.’? But that position has been gradually 
abandoned, until those who now defend such a false and anti- 
quated notion are as scarce as are the believers in the pan- 
cake form of the earth. The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is devoted 
to the elucidation and defence of this science and those im- 
mediately connected witk it. It is published by Fowlers & 
Wells, New York. Terms, $1 per year.—R. I. Freeman. 


The Publishers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
are desirous of obtaining a complete list of the NURSERIES in 
the United States, to be published for the benefit of the pub- 
lic. They will insert the name and post-office address of 
all who forward, prepaid, Lists and Catalogues of American 
Nurseries. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


——— 


ArpLe Surps.—Mr. N. OC. Wivans of Clyde, N. 


Y., has apple seeds for sale. 


In Ogdensburg, N. Y., our publications may be 
had of S. L. Byington, at New York prices. 





Mates ond Querirgy. 


Messrs Eprrors :—-Please inform me, through 
your pleasing and much esteemed PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
how I can improve Concentrativeness, Destructiveness, Self- 
Esteem, Language, and Human Nature, having a large- 
sized brain, with activity great, and perceptive faculties 
strong, with the Sanguine temperament predominant, and 
small Motive Apparatus, &c. J.P. W.. Salem, O. 


Answer.—Fully to answer this question will require an 
analysis of each faculty, and will occupy several pages. 
“*Self-Culture”’ gives that analysis, and shows, specifically, 
just how to cultivate Continugty, Destructiveness, and Self- 
Esteem; while ‘‘ Memory”’ analyzes and shows how to cul- 
tivate Language, and Human Nature ;—both together show 
how to cultivate every Phrenological faculty, besides giving, 
probably the very best analysis of the precise nature and 
workings of every faculty extant. Price of each, pre-paid, 
87 cts. 

A short hand answer is, by the habitual ewercise of the 
faculty you would cultivate. Thus, to cultivate Continuity, 
pore and plod patiently over whatever you take hold of, 
till itis‘all done up completely ; finish as you go, nor allow 
interloping ideas or ‘business to direct yofr mind from the 
thing in hand. 

To cultivate Destructiveness, jerk up weeds, tear up and 
slash down bushes, trees, &c,. ‘“ whale away” at any rough 
work, and tear round like a would be giant, at any thing re- 
quiring strength, roughness and an exterminating spirit. 
Likewise, ‘‘ grin-and bear’’ rain, cold, fatigue, hunger, &c , 
as if you would rise above and over-rule pain by mere force 
of will; also, battle fiercely against evils of every kind, 
and seek rather than shun collision, and conflict, especially 
moral, with your fellow men; and cultivate deep indignation 
against the wrong every where and always. 

To increase Self-Esteem, rely on yourself ; neither seek nor 
take advice unless it harmonizes with your own judgment. 
“Call no man master ;?’ feel that you are as much a man as 
any one ; don’t shrink from aught that saddles on responsi- 
bilities ; assume a dignified, self-respectful posture aud feel- 
ing—indeed, tone of character ; never do a self-abusing 
act of any kind, but place yourself on an elevated plane of 
human, action, feeling and tone, always using dignified lan- 
guage, and clothing all you say and do with elevated SELF- 
RESPECT and SELF-RELIANCE. 

Language is to be cultivated by communicating much, and 
as expressively as possible ; by conversation, writing, speak- 
ing, gesticulation, and expression of countenance. See 
chapter on ‘‘ Language”’ in “‘ Fowler on Memory.” 

To cultivate human nature, study closely every man, 
woman and child you meet; ask yourself why they said, 
did, or acted thus : what phrenological faculty gave birth to 
this or that manifestation of character ; and above all, study 
and practice Phrenology. Nothing can equal this, even if the 
science were not true, it gives an extraordinary impulse to 
the study of character; but being true, it both impels its stu- 
ent to study human nature, and guides him in its study, be- 
sides furnishing the only nomenclature of the mental facul- 
ties, worth either study or notice. 

Eprror PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL :—Please give 
the information in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL how to 
prepare Plaster of Paris to take Casts, and how it is applied 
to the humanhead. We have a real genius in this part, and 
I would like to preserve him. By sodoing, you will oblige 

: A SUBSCRIBER. 











ANSWER.—The plaster of paris prepared for masons use in 
house-finishing is the kind wanted to take casts, and can be 
got almost any where that masons work, for it is one 
of their main materials in all stucco work. 

To take a cast of the face and top head, down to the ears, 
let the patient lay on the back, on a table, place a towel or 
cloth around the head and chin, where you want the cast to 
terminate ; put upon the hair to be taken, a paste made with 
rye flower, mixed with water, and smoothed over with 
sweet oil, so that the plaster will cleave from the hair or 
whiskers ; take some water, say a quart or two, according 
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to how much you would take ; but better too much than not 
enough, for you need not use all—and stir this calcined 
plaster of Paris, often called Stucco, into this water, fast, till 
itis almost as thick as thick cream—just so that it will run 
freely, then with the hands, dip out and place carefully 
around the face, mouth, chin, and wherever you would 
take a cast, leaving an opening at the nostrals for breathing 
purposes—at first only a thin coat, but keep adding more and 
more, till it isan inch thick or more, and becomes hard 
enough to be removed, or to support itself in the removal. 
When removing the towel, take hold at the top of the head 
and chin, and lift it off’; wash off the rye flower and plaster ; 
let the mould stand till hard, say an hour or a day ; oil the 
inside with sweet oil, and mix another batch of Stucco, 
as before—pour into this mould, first stopping the nostril 
holes in the mould, and then with a hammerand knife, chip 
off the mould in pieces, using care not to hack or mar the cast. 

If you would multiply it, make a mould as above de- 
scribed for the face, on one half the cast, extending to the 
middle of the forehead, nose, mouth and chin, using a strip 
of clay, well worked, along this line to hold the plaster in 
its place till hard, then remove the clay and cast the other 
half of the mask in the same manner. You have now a 
mould in two pieces, which, put together, you can fill as 
above, and when hard remove them—first oiling them, and 
thus cast as many as you like. By this means, likenesses 
of deceased children and friends can be taken without much 
trouble, and will greatly aid the painter in getting the like- 
ness, 

The process for taking the whole head is much more com- 
plex and troublesome, and will take some time to describe, 
so that we will not now attempt it, yet will do so hereafter 
if requested, for we would make personal sacrifices in order 
to facilitate as important an object as that of perpetuating 
the forms of the heads of strongly marked individuals. 





Messrs. Fowiers :—I would give twenty-five 
dollars, freely if Icould have you examine my head, and 
give me a chart, and tell me in what kind of business I 
would best succeed. Please inform me if it can bedone 
with any certainty from a Daguerreotype ; if so, in what 
way it should be taken, and what will be your charge ; 
for Ishall send immediately. J. w. C., Butteville, Oregon. 

ANSWER.—We can give a full, good, and reliable delinea- 
tion of your character, talents, faults, adaptation to busi- 
ness, &c., by means of a Daguerreotype likeness. True, we 
cannot tell the exact size of every single organ, but can form 
an accurate idea of the temperament, and of all the control- 
ling organs, best occupation included. The best aspect for 
our use is a profile view. A lock of hair should accom- 


- pany it, to inform us of the general organic texture and 


tone, as well as color; and also any remarks respecting 
health, age, education, &c. A chart by either of the Fowlers 
will materially aid-us, yet is not necessary. You by no 
means over estimate its value ; for it will become a life 
guide, in business, self-improvement, faults, &c., the value 
of which money cannot measure. Our charge, without 
making out a chart from the Daguerreotype, or pre-paying 
postage, will be $3; but with a marking of what organs 
we can on our self-instructor, and pre-paying both, $3 50. 
Messrs. Eprrors :—Can you give a description 
of character from a picture or drawing of one’s head, and 
if so, how much would you charge for such a descrip- 
tion, sent by mail. J, P. F. 
Ayswer.—Yes, if welldone. Buta Daguerreotype is far 
better. See preceding. = 
Prices or Booxs.—Through the PHRENOLOGICAL 
Journal wish to ask you, and all other editors that read 
your journal, why it is that in the various “Notices of 
New Publications,” the price of such works is not given as 
well as where to obtain them? for after having read where 
to get them, then a letter must be written to learn the price, 
which causes much delay. Thousands would be glad to 
see a reform in this matter ; and thousands of books would 
be purchased where now they are not, by those who will 
not take the pains to write to the publishers to learn prices. 
B. B. 
Answrr.—We see as clearly as our correspondent does, 
the evil of which he complains, but the fault lies mainly 
at the door of the bookseller. The editor is often as ignorant 
of the price of the book he is noticing as the reader of the 
notice is. Itis sent to him by the publisher with no clue at 
all to the price, and he cannot always readily ascertain it. 
Sometimes too, the publisher objects to the publishing of 
the price, because it makes the notice look too much like 








an advertisement. Thisdoes not apply to all cases it is 
true. We have been accustomed to publish the prices of 
the books issued by ourselves. We will, for the future, as 
far as we are able, give the prices of all books we notice, 
and cheerfully recommend the same course to our brethren 
of the press. 


Messrs Eprrors:— Will you please inform 
me, through the colums of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, When 
and where I can study the science of Phrenology with a 
good instructor. J.B. ©, 

P. S.—It is fixed in my mind that Phrenology is the true 
study of man. But where can I get this knowledge? No 
where, except from books. Hence the importance of a 
college for this purpose. Should not one be erected as soon 
as possible? Are there not young men enough in this coun- 
try to build and sustain one? I, for one, will give $25 
towards it. J¢canbe done, and let us put our shoulders to 
the wheel and do the work manfully. ~Are there not young 
men enough who will give from one to twenty-five dollars 
each? ‘This important work can be done. Let some one be 
appointed to receive subscriptions. Young men of America 
to the work. J. R. 0., Big Hollow. 

ANSWER,—Next August, with and under the personal tui- 
tion of BorH the editors, at the residence of the senior edi- 
tor, who will then form another class similar to that 
formed this summer. See proposals in the July and August 
numbers, and in the January number will be issued propo- 
sals for the class next summer. 

Size or Heaps.—How many inches should an 
ordinary well balanced head of a child one year and a 
half old measure? and how nearly does the size of the 
heads of different children correspond to the different sizes 
of their bodies? J., Scott, New York. 

ANSWER.—A difficult question, because at this age it 
varies materially, yet ranges from 18}g to 193g. None 
have made, or at least reported, accurate records of the 
relative sizes of the headas compared with either different 
sizes or weights of the body. 


Messrs. Epitors :—Please inform me, through 
your PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, whether the heart has any 
thing todo with the actions ofa man? (A) And if it is liter- 
ally the seat of the affections? (B) And has man, as some 
maintain, a conscience independent of the organ of Con- 
scientiousness ? (C) R. 8., Peoria, Ill. 

AnsweEr.—(A) No farther than to give strength to act— 
no more than stomach, liver, kidneys, or any other physi- 
calorgan. (B) No more than foot or pancreas. It does 
one thing, and only one, propel the blood—enough for any 
one organ. (C) No. 

Messrs Fowners AND WELLS :—Please give 
me information relative to the following inquiries, and 
oblige your friends and subscribers :—Ist. Do you add 
names of single subscribers for your journals to clubs pre- 


.Viously sent in? 2nd. The post master here charges doub- 


le the rate of postage which you advertise for your 
journals. Has he a right so to do? 
D. W., Horse Heads, New York. 

ANSWER.—Ist. We do. 2nd. The postage on our journals 
is ONLY SIX CENTS A YEAR, for each, when paid in advance 
at the office where the subscriber receives them. This is 
in accordance with the decision of the Post Office Depart- 
ment at Washington. 

Please accept our acknowledgement for those apple- 
seeds from the Harvest Bough Sweet Apple. 


8. P. H., Tuetrorp, Vr.—Orthodoxy has been 
defined as our-doxy, and Heterodoxy as ow mneighbor’s- 
doxy. Our opinion in regard to your soundness or un- 
soundness of doctrine would settle nothing. In regard ‘to 
the essays you mention, we can only say that most pub- 
lishers would probably be quite as unwilling as yourself to 
expend money on their publication, without something like 
a certainty of a fair return, from the sale of the work or 
otherwise. Whether a book: will meet with a remunera- 
tive sale or not, depends upon many other circumstances 
besides its merit. 

Lectures.—Messrs. Epirors :—Willyou please 
to inform me, with other subscribers, through the JouRNAL, 
if we Shall have the pleasure of listening to lectures 
from either of your firm in Western New York, the coming 
fall or winter, providing your present knowledge of arrange- 
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ments will enable you to say. By so doing, you will much 
oblige many, among whomis included c.p., Medina, N. Y. 
ANSweER.—It is highly probable. 


Messrs. Fow.ers :--I wish to know your opin- 
ion of secret societies, such as Masons, Odd Fellows, Sons 
of Temperance, &e. J.P. T., Polk Co., Mo. 

ANSWER.—Personally we are not prepossessed in favor of 
the secret feature of these societies, yet, since some of them, 
Sons of Temperance, for example, are laboring heartily in 
behalf of amoral and philanthropic course, and since the 
Odd Fellows employ their secrecy not to injure others, but 
to benefit one another, we bid them God’s speed. They do 
good, and we would not hinder them by caviling at the 
secret feature. Norare we aware that either of the two 
Jast named have ever employed this secrecy in any man- 
injuring way. Secrecy is good when not preverted ; and 
bad only when employed to effect bad ends. 


SENSATION.—What organ or organs perceive 
heat, cold, pain, or any sensation of the kind? M. W. 

ANSWER.—As the stomach hag its cerebral organ in Ali- 
mentiveness ; the muscles in Muscular Motion; and the 
sexual structure in Amativeness, so, of course, each 
of the other bodily organs must, likewise, have their respec- 
tive cerebral organs in the brain, the nerves, of course, in- 
cluded ; yet, exactly where in the brain it is located, has 
not yet been positively ascertained. Yet since Amative- 
ness, Motion, and Alimentiveness, are in the base of the 
brain, it is obvious that the other cerebral organs ~of the 
other physiological organs are also in the base, and the most 
of them on the wnder side of the brain, and in the cerebellum. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—What must be the least 
distance from ear to ear, over Firmness, Veneration, and 
Benevolence, of a head 211¢ inches around Eventuality and 
Philoprogenitiveness. The base of the brain full, to have 
the moral organs control the character ? ), ao pi Be 

ANSweER.—About 14 inches, or from 133¢ to 141g. 


G. R. Harorp, Watpoie, N. H.—Your questions 
are rather arguments. Ask any thing requiring information 
and we will answer. “ Fowler on Religion’ discusses 
some of these points, and a prospective revised edition will 
discuss others. 


Crystal PaLace.—J. B.—We are now informed 
that the exhibition will close in December, 1853. A typo- 
graphical error in our last made us say January, 1853. 


G. C. C., Leroy, N. Y.—The school to which 


you refer, has been discontinued. 





C. M. S.—We hope to be able to give some in- 
formation in regard to Manual Labor Schools in our next— 
at any rate, we will as soon as possible. 


W. A. McK.—Thank you for the skull of the 
Marmot, which came safe tohand. We may find room for 
some remarks on the habits of the animal in our next. 


Woman’s Duty.—H. C.—Your article is not 
quite up to the mark, but you will write well with a little 
more study and practice. Try again. 


Literary Dutices, 


Aut Books published in America may be obtained through the office of 
this Journat at Publisher’s prices, Evropzan Works will be imported 
to order by every steamer. Books sent by mail on receipt of the cost of 
the work. All letters and orders shouid be post-paid, and directed as fol- 
lows: Fowtrrs AnD WELLs, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-st., New York. 














Fannine’s IntustRatep GAZETTEER OF THE 
Unrrep States. New York. Phelps, Fanning &Co. 1853. 
[Price $2 ; postage 37 cents.] 

_This is a much needed and, if aecurate in its details, as 
we have reason to believe, a very valuable work. The ex- 
tensive changes which are constantly occurring in our rap- 
idly growing country, render the works of this kind, 
prepared only a few years ago, very defective. The present 
work is adapted to our own times. It gives the location, 
physical aspect, mountains, rivers, lakes, climate, produc- 
tive and manufacturing resources, commerce, government, 
education, general history, &c., of the States Territories, 
Counties, Cities, Towns and Post Offices, in the American 
Union, with the population and other statistics from the Cen- 
sus of 1850, illustrated with maps of Thirty-one States di- 
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vided into Counties, Seals of each of the States and the great National Seal. 
Also, beautiful engraved maps ot the following Cities : New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, New Orleans, Charleston, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Wash- 
ington, Cincinnati, Chicago, Milwaukee, and San Francisco, and the location of 
23,275 Post Offices, together with much other most interesting and valuable matter. 


By Wi.- 
[Price $2 ; 


TRADITIONS OF DE-COO-DAH, AND ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 
LAM PipGgon. New York. Thayer, Bridgeman and Fanning. 1853. 
postage 30 cents.] 

While the general reader will find this an interesting and instructive book, the 
antiquarian will be doubly delighted with it, whether he receive the author’s 
hypothesis in regard to the now extinct races of this Continent or not. Mr. Pidgeon 
spent ten years in making the observations and drawings, and collecting the facts 
which have afforded materials for this work, which comprises extensive explo- 
rations, surveys, and excavations, of the wonderful and mysterious earth-works 
ofa great people, who have left their imprint in America in stately mounds, and 
unique effigies, the traditions of the last prophet of the Elk Nation, De-coo-dah, 
relative to their origin and use, and the evidences of a population long anterior to 
the North American Indians. It is embellished with seventy engravings. 


A Map or tue Ciry anp County or New York, with the adjacent 
Cities of Brooklyn, Williamsburg, and Jersey City, and a Street Directory of 
New York. New York: For Sale by Fowlers and Wells. 1852. [Price 50 
cents ; postage 5 cents. ] 

This is a large, handsome, well-bound and reliable pocket-map of our Great Me- 
tropolis and its environs, and will prove exceedingly useful to Loth citizens and 
strangers. With its assistance any street or place in or near the city, can be 
readily found. 


—— 


An Echo 
[Price 25 


Uncie Tom tn ENGLAND ; or a Proof that Black ’s White. 
to the American Uncle Tom. New York. A. D. Failing. 1853. 
cents ; postage 5 cents. ] 

One might fill a library with Uncle Tom literature, good bad and indifferent ; 
Northern and Southern ; American and English. The work before us is of English 
origin, but to which class in reference to quality it belongs, we are unable to say, 
not having found time to read it. . 


Tue Wore Worwp’s TEMPERANCE CoNnvENTION, Held in Metro- 
politan Hall, in the City of New York, on Thursday and Friday, September 
Ist and 2nd, 1853. New York. Fowlers and Wells, Publishers, 1853. [Price, 
pre-paid by mail, 30.] 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE WoMAN’s RicHTs CoNnvENTION, Held at the 
Tabernacle, in the City of New York, on Tuesday and Wednesday, September 
6th and 7th, 1853. Published for the Committee. New York. Fowlers and Wells. 
1853. [Price, pre-paid by mail, 80 cents. 

These are handsome pamphlets, the first containing 112, and the last 96 pages, 
and are both well worthy, not only to be read and pondered, but to be preserved 
as among the most important documents of the times. They indicate the present 
state of feeling in regard to the movements to which they relate, and contain a 
record of the arguments and appeals which the epoch demands, and calls out 
from their advocates, as well as the only replies—hisses, groans, yells and other 
riotous demonstrations—which the brutal rowdyism, which forms the van-guard 
of the Old Fogey hosts in New York, is prepared to make them. The men and 
women of fifty years hence will ask, in astonishment, if it is possible that such 
things occurred in the Metropolis of this Christian Republic, in the last half of the 
Nineteenth century. 

The Temperance pamphlet contains, in addition to the Speeches and Doings 
of the Convention, List of Delegates, etc., an Appendix containing Letters, Essays, 
a Speech by Lucy Stone, and Comments of the Press. The Essays of Dr. Trall and 
Horace Greeley, comprised in this Appendix, are alone well worth the price of 
the whole document. 

The other document contains as fulland accurate a reports it was possible to 
make, of the Speeches and Proceedings of the Convention, including the riot 
which marked the close of the meeting at the Tabernacle. 


Prmase Speciry.—To avoid confusion and delay, our Agents, 
Friends and Co-Workers, will do well when ordering Journals, to specify which is 
wanted. The following PERropIcaLs are now published at this office : 

THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL AND HERALD OF REFORMS. Twenty-four quarto pages. 
Published monthly, at One Dollar a Year in advance. 

THE ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, Same size and price. 

TuE UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHER. Devoted to the Writing, Spelling, and Printing 
Reformation. Printed in Phonography, at One Dollar a Year in advanee. 

Toe New Hypropatuic QUARTERLY Review. Illustrated. Each number contains 
from one hundred and ninety to two hundred octavo pages.” Price, Two Dollars a 
Year. 

Tae StupEnt. Devoted to Education in the Field, the Shop, the School, and the 
Family. Thirty-two royal octavo pages, monthly. Terms, One Dollar a Year in 
advance. 

It will readily be seen, how important it is for Agents and others, when sending 
in the names of Subscribers to specify which is wanted. All letters and commu- 
nications relating to either of the above named publications, should be pre-paid, 
and directed as follows : 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 181 Nassau street, New York. 
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At the solicitation of many of the leading practitioners and prominent friends of 
Water-Cure, the subscribers will commence, on the first of October, 1853, the publication of a QuaR- 
TERLY MAGAZINE, with the above title. It will be more strictly scientific and professional than the 
Water-Cure Journal, and more especially the medium through which the Professors and Physicians of 
the Hydropathic school can communicate to each other and the public their views in relation to all de- 
partments of the Healing Art, and the results of their investigations on all subjects pertaining to Health™ 
Reform and Medical Improvement. Its matter will be arranged under the following general heads : 


I.— Essays. 

The most learned and experienced writers in America and Europe will furnish articles on Anat- 
omy, Physiology, Pathology, Surgery, Therapeutics, Midwifery, the Laws of Health, Philosophy of 
Water-Cure, &c., which will be AMPLY ILLUSTRATED BY THE MOST ACCURATE AND BEAUTIFULLY EXECUTED 
ENGRAVINGS WE CAN PROCURE. 


I.—REPORTS. 

Remarkable cases in Surgery, Obstetrics and in General Practice, treated on Hydropathic principles, 
will be reported in detail, by the most eminent and scientific practitioners and teachers of our system. 
An interesting and instructive feature, also, will be the Reports of the most important cases presented 
at the Clinique of the new school of the Hydropathic and Hygienic Institute, which is soon to go 
into operation at 15 Laight street, in New York city. 


TII.—Criticisms. 

In this department, the cases treated by physicians of those systems we oppose will be noticed 
fairly, and commented ‘on with unlimited freedom. Their errors in theory will be exposed ; their fal- 
lacies in practice explained ; and the better way indicated by a contrast of results with those of Hy- 
dropathi¢ practice. 


IV.—REVIEWS. 

New Publications, whether books or periodicals, of all actual schools or pretended systems of med- 
icine—Allopathic, Homeopathic, Eclectic, Mesmeric, Botanic, &c., will be closely but candidly ex- 
amined, and severely but impartially criticised. The good or bad—the truth or falsity—of all their 
teachings, will be plainly pointed out without regard to fear or favor. 


V.—Recorps. 


Here will be noted the triumphs of our system, and the progress of Health-Reform in its Medical, 
Social, Hygienic and Dietetic aspects. Our readers will be kept posted up on all these topics, com- 
piled from all the authentic sources of information in this country and Europe, 

Each number will contain from 190 to 200 or more pages ; and each Volume will make an invalu- 
able addition to the Library of every person interested in Medical and Health-Reform. 


TERMS IN ADVANCE. 
Single Copy One Year,. . . TwoDollars. | Five CopiesOne Year, . 
Ten Copies One Year, Fifteen Dollars, 
The volume commences October, 1853. Agents supplied with numbers for canvassing, at Club 
prices. Number one now ready. FOWLERS AND WELIS, 
Please address, post-paid : Clinton Hall, 181 Nassau street, New-York. 


. Eight Dollars. 
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Ghorttizomrnts. 


A xtomrep space of this Journal will 
be given to advertisements, on the following terms: 





Fora fullpage,one month, . . « $7500 
For one column, one month, . .« ‘ 20 00 
For a half column, one month, . ‘ 12 00 
For a card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 


At these prices the smallest advertisement amounts to 
LESS THAN ONE CENT A LINE FOR EVERY THOUSAND 
corres, Our edition being never less than 40,000 copies. 

Payment in advance for transient advertisements, or 
for a single insertion, at the rates above named, should 
be remitted. 

All advertisements in the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL should be sent to the publishers by the first of 
the month precediug that in which they are expected to 


appear. 








New York Hyproparuic AND PuHys- 
IOLOGICAL ScHooL.—The arrangements are now com- 
plete for the opening of this achool, as a department of 
Dr. Trall’s Institute, No. 15 Laight street, on the lst of 
November, 1853. 

The following teachers have been engaged : 

Joel Shew, M.D., Surgery and Obstetrics. 

Geo. H. Taylor, M.D., Anatomy and Chemistry. 

R. T. Trall, M.D., Clinical Practice and Hygiene. 
L. N. Fowler, Phrenology and Mental Science. 
Wm. A. Steere, Music and Elocution. 

H. 8. Clubb, Phonetics and Reporting. 

Miss A. S. Cogswell, Mathematics and Physiology. 

Miss E. M. Johnson, M.D., Diseases of Women and 


Children. 
J. E. Snodgrass, A.M , M. D., Medical Jurisprudence, 


Medical students will be enabled to witness the treat- 
ment of near)y all forms of chronic disease among the pa- 
tients of the institution; while the out-door practice will 
demonstrate the applicability of water treatment to acute 
diseases. A cLINIQUE will be held weekly or oftener, at 
which all who desire can become proficient in diagnosti- 
cating diseases and indicating the remedial course. Those 
who wish to attend dissections and surgical operations 
will be provided with all requisite facilities at a trifling 
additional cost. And those who intend to become hy- 
dropathic practitioners can attend, also, without charge, 
the ciin1quxs of all the other medical schools in the 
city, where every variety of diseased and deformed hu- 
manity can be seen. 4 4 

Address R, 'T. TRALL, M.D., Principal, No. 15 Laight 
street, New York. 


Boox ILLusTRATIONS, 
Portraits, Buildings, Views, Ma- 
chinery, Labels, Seals, Bank 
Cheeks, Bill Heads, Business Cards, 
Ornamental Designs for Color Print- 
ing, &c., engraved in the best style. 

Nov. tf 








Tur New Iutustratep HyDROPATHIC 
Coox Book, by R. T. Tratz, M.D., a book which 
should be found in every family in the land, is now 
ready. Address FowLERS anp WE ts, Clinton Hall, 
131 Nassau St, N. Y. 
CLES SS eee 


WoMAN AND HER WisHES; An Ks- 
say. By Rev. Thomas W. Higginson. Second edi- 
tion, with an Appendix. Just published. Price 6 cts; 
or $4 per hundred, s 

THE LIFE OF ISAAC T, HOPPER. By'L. Maria 
Child. Price $1,50. 

LECTURES ON LIFE AND HEALTH; Or, the 
Laws and Means of Physical Culture, illustrated with 
thirty engravings. By Dr. W. A. Alcott. Price $1,25. 

Works by Hon. Horace Mann: 

Two Lectures on Intemperance. Price 30 cents. 

A Few Thoughts for a Young Man. ~ Price 30 cents 

Powers and Duties of Woman. Price 30 cents 

Address, pre-paid by mail, at prices annexed, Fow- 
LERS AND WeE.ts, No. 131 Nassau st., N. Y. 

AD Da a ee ee a 


New Evecrro-Maenetic MacHIne.— 
The prrecr and to-and-fro currents united in the same 
machine. Price $8. Patent applied for. Warranted 
to run well any length of time. In its medical effects, it 
far surpasses any other magnectic machine in use. Its 
chemical powers are almost unlimited. It gilds and 
plates in beautiful style. The solution for giliing I sell 
at $3a pint, for silvering at $2. The solution always re- 
tains its full property, be it nsed ever so much, by merely 
following the directions I give. 

Samu. B. Suira, Inventor and Manufacturer, 
No. 89 Canal street, N. Y. 
Orders received by FowLers & WELLS. Noy, tf 





Our Books tn Boston.—New England 
patrons who wish for our various paiicaticns, may al- 
ways obtain them, in large or small quantities, at our 
Boston establishment, 142 Washington street. Besides 
our own publications, we keep a supply of all works on 
Physiology, Phonography, Phrenology, and on the natu- 
ral sciences generally, including all Progressive and Re- 
formatory works. i 

PHRENOLOGICAL ExaMINATIONS with charts, and writ- 
ten opinions of character, may also be obtained, day and 
evening, at our rooms in Boston, No. 142 Washington 
street, near the old South Church. th 


ee 


EMPLOYMENT, PLEASANT AND PROFITA- 
BLE.—Young men in every county, town and village 
in the United States may find a safe and profitable em- 

loyment for their time and money, (say $25, $50 or $100). 
For particulars, address, post-paid, Fowlers AND 
Watts, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau Street, New York. 


WEBER’S ANATOMICAL ATLAS OF THE 
Aputt Human Bopy, Natura Sizz.—Enp:cort & Co., 
No. 59 Beekman street, New York, have lithograpbed 
and republished from the original German edition (the 
only American edition) the eleven entire figures con- 
contained in part first of the above-named well-known 
and valuable work by Prof. M. J, Wxzer, of the Royal 
Prussian University ‘Frederick William,” at Bonn. 
The three figures representing the veins and arteries, 
are accurately colored from the original copy, and the 
whole work, with a comprehensive “Explanation,” is 
offered for sale in sheets, or mounted in the usual style 
of maps. Sets in sheet, $15; mounted, $25. Noy. 2t 





Prospectus or Tar CosmoryrE.—A 

Monthly Journal devoted te that which will entertain 
usefully, instruct and improve humanity, Andrew J. 
Graham, Editor and Proprietor, 
_ Tux Cosmoryps, of which the first number will be 
issued on the 1st of January, 1854, will be published 
monthly, for 50 cents per year. Attention is called to 
the following features : 

1. Its PHonetic Cuaracter. Several pages of each 
number will be printed in Puonoryry, a kind of print 
so nearly like the ordinary print that it can be read in a 
very short time by persons acquainted with the common 
type. 

2. Irs EpucationaL CHARACTER. THE CosMOTYPE 
will treat of the more important branches of Education, 
of matters interesting to the Student of various depart- 
ments of Mental Science ; of Agricultural Chemistry ; of 
Natural History, Geology, &c. 

3 A CoMPLETE TREATISE ON ANATOMY AND PHYeI- 
OLoGy, by Geo. H. Taylor, M. D., will be included in the 
present volume, requiring for their completion the addi- 
tion of ToREE HunpRED Paces ExTRA—a splendid gift 
to the subscribers to the first volume. 


; TERMS: 
For single copy, 1 year, . . 50 cents. 

“8 copies, Pe . . 40 cents per copy. 
“19 ‘& FES “ 

“ 15 “ “cc a 5 “ 

fa 20 “ “ A “ 20 “ 


As a partial remuneration for getting up clubs of five 
or more, there will be sent at Publisher’s prices, free of 
postage, immediately after the receipt of the subscrip- 
tion, any book that may be desired to the amount of as 
many shillings as there are persons in the club. 

All letters pertaining to Tux Cosmotyrs should be 
addressed to ANDREW J. GrawaM, Box 730 New York. 





AGENTS WantTEp.—The subscriber is 
now publishing a splendid steel plate engraving of the 
Lorp’s PRaYER, which he flatters himself is one of the 
most splendid works of Christian art ever offered in this 
country. Itis printed on good plate paper, and is en- 
graved in the finest style of the art by one of the best bank 
note engravers in this city. The size of the plate is 
20 by 28 inches, and has already met with an unprece- 
dented sale where it has been introduced. The business 
is exclusive, as it is copy-right secured, and offers rare 
inducements to agents wishing to engage in a light busi- 
ness, in which there is no competition, and paying a 
profit of 100 per cent. The engraving readily retails at 
ONE DOLLAR per copy, which is the smallest price for a 
steel engraving of the size (to say nothIng of the quality) 
ever offered in this or any other country. A SMALL CASH 
CAPITAL REQUIRED. All communications to be addressed 
to GeorGe W. Frank, 25 Courtlandt st., N. Y. 

Circulars containing recommendations from the clergy 
and press furnished gratis. Among the many from the 
clergy, the publiaber subjoins the following from Rev. 
J.C. Lord D.D., of Buffalo, N. Y.: 

T have examined the beautiful steel plate engraving of 
the Lord’s Prayer, and think it superior to any thing I 
have ever seen, and well worthy the patronage of the 
Christian public, J. ©. Lorp. 





WRiTTEN DESCRIPTIONS OF CHaARAC- 
TER are becoming every day more and more in demand, 
to such an extent, indeed, that we are obliged to employ 
Phonographic Reporters for this purpose. This method 
enables us to impart, in a permanent form, to each per- 
son, advice relative to health, habits, balance of tempera- 
ment, the culture of weak faculties and the training of 
strong ones, etc., much better than can be done inany 
other way. These MENTAL portraits are becoming al- 
most as common and indispensable as a daguerreotype 
of the outer man, while asa guide to self-improvement 
and success in life, they are INVALUABLE, 

By having a correct chart before us, we can write out, 
and send by mail, to any post-office, a fulldescription of 
any person. It is desirable, however, to have besides 
the chart, the acz of the individual who is to be de- 
scribed. We can then arrive at correct conclusions, and 
give such instruction as each case may require. Fora 
full written opinion, with advice, our Terms will be 
Three Dollars. This, with the chart may be remitted by 
mail. All lettersshould be post-paid, and directed to 

Fow.ers & WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
Bust, DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR 
Learners: Showing the exact lo 
cation of all the Organs of the 
Brain fully developed, which will 
enable every one to study the 
science without an instructor, It 
may be packed and sent with safety 
by express, or as freight, (not by 
mail,) to any part of the world. 
Price, including box for packing, 
only $1 25. 


“This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the 
age. A cast made of plaster of Paris, the size of the 
human head, on which the exact location of each of the 
Phrenological organs is represented, fully developed, 
with all the divisions and classifications. Those who 
cannot obtain the services of a professor, may learn in a 
very short time, from this model head, the whole 
science of Phrenology, so far as the location of the or- 
ans is concerned.””—New York Daily Sun. 














HELVETIA AND La Fayrerre Goup 
Minine Company.—In the town of Grass Valley there 
are twelve quartz mills, and companies formed for the 
erection of others, Of these the “Grass Valley Gold 
Mining Company’? (not yet completed) possesses the 
most extensive buildings and the greatest power and 
weight of machinery, The second in size is that of 
the * Helvetia and La Fayette Gold Mining Company,” 
founded upon the celebrated La Fayette vein, though 
likewise owning at the same time numerous rich leads 
in various other localities. 

The vein on La Fayette Hill, widely reputed for the 
peculisr quality and texture of its ore, was first discov- 
ered by a party of eleven Frenchmen, in November, 
1851. These men worked upon it during the following 
winter, and by shafts and tunnels so far opened the 
ledge as to prove the richness of its ore, also its width 
and dip. In the month of April, 1852, six of the origi- 
nal shareholders sold to Mxssrs. Baxter, Hou.is, and 
Bacon at $6,400 each share, and another was bought 
soon after for $8,000, making a total for seven-elevenths 
of $46,400. Experiments with the La Fayette ore, by 
close assay, shows it to contain vastly more gold than 
is saved by the ordinary process of amalgamation now in 
use. Results as high as 32 cents per lb, were obtained. 
From a portion of the clean washed pyrites, gathered 
from the “ tailings,’ a yield equal to $800 per ton ap- 

eared by assay. 

The La Fayette vein has been opened on the out- 
croppings by a gallery of 300 feet, and besides numer- 
ous shafts, has several tunnels, or adits, cutting the vein 
i water-level, and an aggregate length of about 800 
eet. 

The Helvetia and La Fayette Company was organized 
under the general incorporation act of California, on 
the 7th of July, 1852. After the purchase of BaxTER, 
Hottis, and Bacon, the raising and crushing of the 
rock was vigorously pushed, and expensive works car- 
ried forward in opening the vein more fully. With one 
small mill (Dr, Bacon’s), haying but an eight horse en- 
gine, and capacity for the reduction of about 40 tons per 
week, and the employment of two other mills a portion 
of the time, the yield of the La Fayette vein, from the 
last of April to the 12th of August, was $98,000, which, 
after deducting all expenses, left a net profit of $58,000 
in round numbers. The highest yield obtained was 
$207 per ton, and the average of the whole period $81 
perton. The product of the La Fayette ore has fully 
maintained these figures up to the present time, and so 
far from showing the least signs of exhaustion, the 
quantity of rock in sight has been increased with each 
day’s working. 

In the month of September last (fees) Messrs. Baxter 
and Hollis, holding a majority of the proprietor’s inter- 
est in La Fayette Hill, re-sold to Messrs, Conway and 
O. J. Preston, at the rate of $10,000 for each original 
share. These latter gentlemen then deeded to the com- 
pany the spina ie quartz mill owned by them, situated 
in Boston Ravine, together with all its valuable water 
privileges, ont buildings, and appurtenances, and the 
following additional “ claims,’’ yiz.: on Gold Hill, 20 
claims, 30 by 40 feet; on Massachusetts Hill, 26 1-2 
claims, 60 by 100 feet square. These Hills are widely 
known for the rich veins of quartz that traverse them, 
By this deed the property of the Helvetia and La Fay- 
ette Company has been doubled in extent and value, 
while no increase in the capital wag made, 





(From the Mining Magazine, N. Y., for Aug., 1853.) 

A correspondent of the New York Tribune of June 
30, under date from Grass Valley, Cal., March 27, 
says: 

‘Of the American quartz mining companies, none 
stand higher than the Helvetia and La Fayette. Under 
all the dissdvantages of the season, which prevented 
quarrying, the mill of this company has run profitably 
most of the time. At present but one set of nine stamps 
are in use twelve hours per day, and these nearly worn 
out, The result is, from surface rocks mostly, an aver- 
age profit of about $800 per week. With new stamps, 
now being put in, and ore from the main ‘lead,’ the net 

rofit will soon be over $2,000 per week, and not un- 
Fikely, as heretofore, come up to $5,000 some weeks. 
The stock of this company is worth paR, and will pay 
dividends every three months,’’ 

Later intelligence from the same company informs 
us that for the two months preceding the Ist inst., their 
workings, still upon ‘surface rocks and tailings,’’ had 
yielded $1100 per week, and they were at that date put- 
ting ona double set of hands, and were about recom- 
mencing upon the vein, which was then sufficiently free 
from the water accumulated by the severe freshets to 
admit of working. 





(From the New York Tribune, July 26, 1853.) 


Quartz Mines in Grass VAaLttey.—We give the 
following account of the operations of one of the quartz 
companies in Grass walls? - 

The Helvetia and La Fayette Gold Mining voapae | 
was formed in July, 1852. The Cormpany have a mi 
with an excellent engine, working that kind of ma- 
chinery for crushing quartz and saving the gold, which 
is most approved in the present condition of the art. 
The mill has 18 stampers, each working 8U0 Ibs., and is 
supplied with its quartz from claims the Combatty own 
on Gold, Massachusetts, and La Fayette Hills. The 
Company has expended some $20,000 since August last 
in such operations as are necessary to open mines, in the 
way of sinking shafts and running tunnels, besides what 
had been previously laid out. There are two tunnels 
in La Fayette Hill, une two and the other four hundred 
feet in length. These tunnels have developed vast 
ledges of rock, snd the workings of a great number of 
tons has proved it to be quartz of a most encouraging 
average yield, ; 

This hill was taken up originally by Frenchmen, who 
realized a handsome sum from it in a short while. 
$95,000 were taken out before the present Company 
came into its possession, and all the operations on the 
hill, up to this time, have but gone to prove the inex- 
haustible amount of wealth that is yet treasured within 
its limits. 





(Extract from aLetter dated Grass Valley, June 28, 1853.) 


“* %* %* You will see from the extracts from the 
newspapers I send you, that confidence in quartz mining 
is increasing more rapidly than at any time heretofore 
in this country. Papers like the Times and Transcript, 
that have been opposed to it, now confess to the brilliant 
prospects opening to quartz mining companies. . 

“There are more mills making money now than since 
the first quartz machinery was put up in the Valley. ‘Hel- 
vetia bat La Fayette Company’ took out $3100 week be- 
fore last with seven stamps. Last week is not cleaned 
up, but will be not over $2000, as the mill stood still 
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for repairs nearly two days, and other time for want of a 
supply of rock, Had full time been made at the rate 
the rock yields, the product would have been $4000, 
The election of Directors, &c., takes place 7th of July, 
at which time the Superintendent will be able to report 
the parens free of debt, and funds to a moderate 
amount in the treasury, Dividends will certainly be 
earned and declared at the regular periods of three 
months, I look upon this as the best company in ope~ 
ration in Neyada County.” 

These are but a portion of the reliable statements 
which can be produced in corroboration of the cheering 
prospects of the Company, were they deemed necessary 
—but they are not ;—suftice it to say, that the Company 
is entirely free from debt—their mills and machinery 
complete—their claims opened, being worked, and inex- 
haustible—and giving a yield’ that places them in the 
front rank in value of any yet discovered—and the affairs 
of the Company are conducted by careful, experienced, 
and ht pes men, who are themselves the largest 
stockholders, and who confidently expect a quarterly 
dividend of not less than ten per cent. on the capital 
stock in October next, and a quarterly dividend of an 
equal amount on each quarter day thereafter. 

hose who desire to invest in this Company (shares 
$100 each) will receive all further information’in detail 
by application to Danrgu Apex, Agent, No. 107 Fulton 
street, New York. Sept. 3t. 
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_ Toe New ILLustratep HypRoPaTHic 
EncycLopupia. A Family Guide, in Health and Dis- 
ease. In Twol2mo. Volumes, with nearly one thousand 
peges, and upwards of three hundred Engravings, by 

-T. Traut, M.D. Price, $2,50. Just publishe: by 
FowLxrs AND WELILs, 131 Nassau street, New York. 

For popular reference, we know of no work which 
can fill its place. Without any parade of technical terms, 
it is strictly scientific; the language is plain and simple ; 
the points explained are of greatimportance. Of all the 
numerous publications which have obtained sucn a wide 
popularity, as issued by Fowlers and Wells, perhaps 
none are more adapted to general utility than this ric 
comprehensive, and well-arranged Encyclopedia.”—N. 

Y. Trreung, 

“Common sense pervades the whole work, and much 
useful information concerning the laws of life and health 
may be derived fromit. Itis just such a work as the 
people require.”—Evrnine Mirror. 

THIs ENCYCLOPEDIA may be received at any post 
office, by return of the first mail. Postage on the two 
volumes, prepaid, 50 cts. 

FOWLERS AND Weis have all works on Taz WaTER- 
Cunx. Also, on Physiology, Phrenology, and the Natu- 
ral Sciences generally. AGENTs WANTED, tf. 





Books by Mail. 


Woman’s Rieuts COMMENSURATE WITH 
HER CAPACITIES AND OBLIGATIONS. By Abbey Kelly 
Foster, Paulina W. Davis, Harriet K. Hunt, E. Oakes 
Smith, M. E. J. Gage, Angelina G. Weld, E. L. Rose, 
Harriet Martineau, Mrs, E. C. Stanton, and other distin- 
guished Women. Price 30 cents, 


FOWLERS anv WELLS Publish 
Woman, HER Epucation anp INFLUENCE; with an 
Ear by Mrs. C, M. Kirkland. Price 50 cents. 
ARENTAL ResponsiBiLity, By Mrs. C. M. A 
For Young Mothers. 30 cents. a POR 
LITERATURE AND Arr. By S. Margaret Fuller. 
troduction by Horace Greeley. $1 25. 
Dewta’s Docrors; Or, A Quance BEHIND THE 
Scenes. By Miss H. G. Creamer. 62cents. 
Human Riguts aND THEIR PoritTicaAL GUARANTIES. 
By Judge Hurlbut. An important work. 62 cents. 
Hints Towarp REForms, in Lectures, Addresses, and 
other Writings. uy H. Greeley. Second Edition, en- 
larged, with Crysta] Palace and its Lessons. $1 95. 
{2 All works on Physiology, Hydropathy, Phono- 
graphy, and the Natural Sciences generally, supplied. 
Either of these Works may be ordered, and received 
by return of the FIRST MaIL, postage pre-paid by the 
Publishers, Please address all letters, post- aid, to 
2 FowLreRs AND WELLs, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 


In- 





THE WaTER CuRE JoURNAL.—A NEW 
VoLuME commences with the July number. Pub- 
lished monthly, illustrated with engravings, exhibiting 
the structure, anatomy, and physiology of the human 
body, with familiar instructions to learners, It is em- 
phatically a Journal of Health, designed to be a com- 
plete Family Guide in all cases and in all diseases, 

TzRMs,—Only One Dollar a Year,in advance, Please 
address, post-paid, FOWLERS AND WELLS, No, 131 
Nassau-st., New York. 


Eprrorrat Notices. 
From THE New York TRIBUNE. 

“Tae WateR-Cure Journat holds a high ank in 
the science of health; always ready, straight-forrward, 
and plain-spoken, it unfolds the laws of our hysical na- 
ture, without any pretensions to the technicalities of s ci- 
ence, but in a form as attractive and refreshing as the 
sparkling element of which it treats,”’ 


From THE Fountain JouRNAL, 

*¢Every man, woman, and child, who loves health, 
who desires happiness, its direct result, who wants to 
‘live while he does live,’ ‘live till he dies,’ and really 
live instead of being a mere walking corpse, should be- 
come at once a reader of this Journal, and practice its 
precepts.”’ 


From THE New York Evenine Post. 
“Tus WatTER-CurgE JouRNAL.—This is, unquestion- 
ably, the most popular health Journal in the world.” 


CancerRS CurRED.—Dr. SCHELL, late of 
New Orleans, is prepared to treat cancers withoutthe 
knife, or any distressing surgical operation. He will 
also guarantee a cure in every case he undertakes. His 
treatment consists in strict hygienic attention to the 
general health, with local pnp erie which are neither 
injurious nor painful, Furtherinformation may be had 
of Dr. TRALL, 15 Laight street, to whom application 
may be made. 








WEBSTER’S 
Dictionary may be 
York. Price $6.00. 


great unabridged quarto 
ad of Fowlers and Wells, ‘shad 





PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY.—For Profes- 
sional Examinations, call ed or evening, at 131 Nassau- 
st., Clinton Hall, New York, The Museum is always 
open, and free to visitors. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, PRE-PAID AND SENT BY MAIL TO ANY POST OFFICE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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A LIST OF WORKS, BY FOWLERS AND WELLS, N. Y. 


Iy orpER to accommodate “The People” residing in all parts of the United States, the Publishers will forward, by return of Firsr 


Mai, any book named in the following List. 
of pre-paying postage in advance, fifty per cent. is saved to the 


that the exact amount may be remitted. All letters should be directed as follows: 
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WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. A Repository of Science, Literature, 
and General Intelligence ; Devoted to Phrenology, Physiology, Education, Mechanism, 
Agriculture, and to all those Progressive Measures which are calculated to Reform, Ele- 
vate, and Improve Mankind. Illustrated with Numerous Engravings. Quarto, Suitable 
for Binding. Circulation, 50,000. Published Monthly, at One Dollar a Year. 


Compe’s Lectures oN Purenotogy. By George Combe. With an Essay 
on the Phrenological Mode of Investigation. By Boardman. Illustrated $1.25. 


These Lectures comprise the popular courses delivered by Mr. Combe in tho United States. They are full of 
highly valuable information on Phrenology, and should be read by every student of the science, 
Tllus- 


Cuart, for Recording the Various Phrenological Developments. 
trated with Engravings. Designed for the use of Phrenologists. Price 6 cents. 


ConstrrutTion oF Man, Considered in Relation to External Objects. 
George Combe. The only Authorized American Edition, Muslin, 87 cents. 
More than THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND Coprzs of this great work have been sold, and the demand still increases. 


Constitution oF Man. School Edition. -With Questions. 30 cts, 


DEFENCE oF PHreNoLoay, Containing an Essay on the Nature and Value 
of Phrenological Evidence ; also, A Vindication of Phrenology. By Boardman. §87 cts, 


Domestic Lire, THoueuts on. Its Concord and Discord. By Sizer. 15 cts. 


Epucation CompLtetTr. Embracing Physiology, Animal and Mental; Ap- 
plied to the Preservation and Restoration of Health of Body. and Power of Mind ;—Self- 
Culture—Memory and Intellectual Improvement. By 0. S. Fowler. 12mo. Complete in 
one large Volume. Muslin, $2.50. 


An invaluable work for young men and young women. Every one should read it, whe would cultivate health, 
aevelop mind, and improve character, 
With a 


Epucarton: Founded on the Nature of Man. By Spurzheim. 
Description of the Temperaments, Analysis of the Phrenologicai Faculties, ete, 87 cts. 
We regard this vloume as one of the most important that has been offered to the public for many years. It is 

fall of sound doctrine and practical wisdom.—[Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

FaminiaR LEssoNS ON PHysroLoGy AND PurenoLogy; For Children and 
Youth. Two Vols. in One. Iilustrated. By Mrs, L. N. Fowler. Muslin, $1.25. 

Love AND ParentTAGE ; Applied to the Improvement of Offspring, including 
Important Directions and Suggestions to Lovers and the Married, concerning the Strongest 
Ties and Most Sacred and Momentous Relations of Life. By 0.8. F. 30 cts. 

Lover, PARENTAGE, AND AMATIVENESS. Bound in One Vol. Muslin, 75 cts. 


MenTAL ScrENCcE, Lectures on ; According to the Philosophy of Phrenology. 
By Rey. G. # Weaver. Illustrated with Engravings. Muslin, 87 cts 


Moran AnD INTELLECTUAL Science; Applied to the Elevation of Society. 
By George Combe, Robert Cox, and others. Octavo. Muslin, $2.30. 


This work contains Essays on Phrenology, as a department of physiological science, exhibiting its varied and 
important applications to questions of social and moral philosophy, to legislation, medicine, and the arts, 


Marriace: Its History and Philosophy. Phrenological Exposition of the 


Functions and Qualificatioas for happy Marriages. By L. N. Fowler. Illustrated. 75 cts. 


Memory AND INTELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT ; Applied to Self-Education and 
Juvenile Instruction. By O. 8. Fowler. ILlustrated, Muslin, 87 cts. 


Marrimony; or, Phrenology and Physiology Applied to the Selection of 
Congenial Companions for Life. By O. 8. Fowler. Octavo. 30 cts. 


Upwards of 60,000 copies having been sold in the United States, besides haying been republished in London, No 
man or woman, married or unmarried, should fail to possess a copy of the work,—[Saturday Visitor. 


PHRENOLOGY PRoveD, ILLUSTRATED, AND APPLIED; Accompanied by a 
Chart, embracing an Analysis of the Primary Mental Powers, in their Various Degrees of 
Development, the Phenomena produced by their Combined Activity, and the Location of 
the Phrenological Organs ; together with a View of the Moral and Theological Bearing of 
the Science. By 0.8. and L. N. Fowler. 12mo. Muslin, $1.25. 

This is a Practica Sranparp Work, a Complete System of the principles and practice of Phrenology. 
Besides important remarks on the Temperaments, it contains a description of all the primary mental powers, in 
seven different degrees of development, together with the combinations of the faculties; also, the location of the 
organs in the head, with a view of the moral and theological bearings of the science. In short, we regard this 
work as not only the most important of any which has before been written on the science, but as indispensably nec- 
essary to the Student, who wishes to acquire a thorough knowledge of Phrenological Science.—[N. ¥. Review, 


PHRENOLOGICAL AtMANAC. Illustrated. Published Annually. Price, 6 cts. 


PopuLak PHRENOLOGY ; Exhibiting the Phrenological Admeasurements of 
above Fifty Distinguished Personages. By F. Coombs. 30 cts. 


PrreNoLocicaL Bust; Designed Especially for Learners, showing the 
Exact Location of all the Organs of the Brain fully Developed. Price, including Box for 
Packing, $1.25. [May be sent by Express. Not mailable.] 


This is one of the most ingenious inventions of theage. A cast made of plaster of Paris, the size of the human 
head, on which the exact location of each of the Phrenological organs is represented, fully developed, with all the 
divisions and classifications. Those who cannot obtain the services of a professor, may learn, in a very short time 
from this model head, the science of Phrenology, so far as location of the organs is concerned.—[N, . Y. Sun, } 


PHRENOLOGY AND THE Scriptures; Showing the Harmony between the 
Teachings of Christ and his Apostles, and Phrenology. By Rev. John Pierpont. 12 cts. 
PHRENOLOGICAL GuipE. Designed for Students of their own Characters, 

With Numerous Illustrated Engravings. Price, 15 cts. 
PHRENOLOGY AND Puystotoay ; A Synopsis, Comprising a Condensed De- 
scription of the Functions of the Body and Mind. By L. N. Fowler. Price, 15 cts. 
Rewicion, NaruRAL AND REVEALED; or, the Natural Theology and Moral 
Bearings of Phrenology, with a Phrenological Exposition of the Doctrines of a Future 


State, Materialism, Holiness, Sins, Rewards, Punishments, Depravity, a Change of Heart 
Will, Foreordination, and Fatalism. By 0.8. Fowler. Muslin, 87 cts. ; 
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The postage will be pre-paid by them, at the New York Office. 
purchaser. The price of each work, including postage, is given, so 





By this arrangement 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, ; 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau St., New York. 








SeELr-OCULTURE, AND PERFECTION or CHARrAcTEeR; Including the Management 
of Youth, By 0.8. Fowler. Muslin, 87 cts. 


“SELF-MADE, OR NEVER MADE,” is the motto. We wish it were in the hands of every young man and 


woman in America, or even the world. With this work, in connection with Paysiococy, ANIMAL AND MEN- 


TAL, and Memory and IntRLLECUAL IMPROVEMENT, we may become fully acquainted with ourselves, ee, 
being related to each other,) comprehending, as they do, the whole man, e pavies all to read these works.— 
[Common School Advocate, 


SELr-INSTRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND Puysto.ocy Illustrated with One 
Hundred Engravings ; including a Chart. By O. 8. and L. N. Fowler. Price, 50 cts. 


A book for the million. It contains an explanation of each faculty ; together with combinations of the faculties 
and engravings to show the organs, large and small, thereby enabling all persons, with little study, to become 
acquainted with practical Phrenology, An excellent work for students of Phrenology. 


SmyBoLrcaL Heap AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHart, in Map Form, showing the 
Natural Language of the Phrenological Organs. Price, by mail, 25 cts. 


TEMPERANCE AND Traut Lactne; Founded on Phrenology and Physiology, 
showing the Injurious Eflects of Stimulants, and the Evils Inflicted on the Human Consti- 
tution, by Compressing the Organs of Animal Life. Price, 15 cts. 


Works oF GALL, Compe, SpurzHErM, and Others, together with all works on 
Phrenology, for sale, wholesale and retail. AGENTS and Booksellers supplied at a very 
liberal discount by Fowiers anpD WELLS, 131 Nassau Street, New York. 


HYDROPATHY, OR WATER-CURE. 


“Tr THE PEOPLE can be thoroughly indoctrinated in the general principles of Hyprorarny, they will not err 
much, certainly not fatally, in their Home Application of the WaTeR-CurE AppLiances to the common diseases 
of theday. If they can go a step further, and make themselves acquainted with the LAWS OF LIFE AND HEALTH, 
they will well nigh emancipate themselves from all need of doctors of any sort.—Dr, TRALL. 


ACCIDENTS AND EMERGENCIES: A Guide, containing directions for Treat- 
ment in Bleeding, Cuts, Bruises, Sprains, Broken Bones, Dislocations, Burns and &calds, 
Bites of Mad Dogs, Cholera, Injured Eyes, Choking, Poisons, Fits, Sun-Stroke, Lightning, 
Drowning, ete. Illustrated with Numerous Engravings. Appendix, by Dr. Trall. 16 cts. 


Butwer, Forses AND Hoveuton, oN THE WaTEeR TREATMENT. A Compi- 
lation of Papers and Lectures on the Subject of Hygiene and Rational Hydropathy 
Edited by R. S. Houghton, M.D. Muslin, $1.25. 


Coox Boos, Hyproparuic. By R. T. Trall, M.D. A System of Cookery on 
Physiological Principles. The Work contains an Exposition of the True Relations of all 
Alimentary: Substances to Health; with plain Receipts for Preparing all Appropriate 
Dishes for Hydropathic Establishments, Vegetarian Boarding Houses, Private Families, 
etc., etc. It is the Cook’s Complete Guide for all who ‘‘Eat to Live.’? Muslin, 87 cts. 


CuiLpren ; Their Hydropathic Management in Health and Disease. A 
descriptive and practical work, designed as a guide for families and physicians. With 
numerous cases described. By Joel Shew, M.D. Muslin, $1.25. 


ConsumPTIon ; Its Prevention and Cure by the Water Treatment. With 
Advice concerning Hemorrhage from the Lungs, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, and 
Sore Throat. By Dr. Shew. Muslin, 87 cis. 


CURIOSITIES OF ComMON Water ; or, the Advantages thereof in Preventing 
and Curing many Diseases. From Fifth London Edition. Additions, by Shew. 30 cts. 


CuoterA ; Its Causes, Prevention and Cure: Showing the Superiority of 
the Water-Cure in this Disease. By Dr. Shew: 30 cts. 


CONFESSIONS OF A WATER Patient. By Sir E. Lytton Bulwer. 15 cts. 


EXPERIENCE IN WarteR-Curg: A Familiar Exposition of the Principles and 
Results of Water-Treatment, in Acute and Chronic Diseases. By Mrs. Nichols. 30 cts. 


ERRORS OF PHYSICIANS AND OTHERS IN THE PRACTICE OF THE WATER-CURE. 
By J. H. Rausse, Translated by Dr. Meeker. Price, 30 cts. 


Hyproparaic Encyciorepia ; A System of Hydropathy and Hygiene. An 
Illustrated work, embracing Outline of Anatomy, Physiology of the Human Body, Hygienic 
Agencies, and the Preservation of Health, Dietetics, and Hydropathic Cookery, Theory 
and Practice of Water Treatment, Special Pathology, and Hydro-Therapeutics, including 
the Nature, Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment of all known Diseases, Application of 
Hydropathy to Midwifery and the Nursery. Designed as a Guide to Families and Students, 
and a Text-Book for Physicians. By R. T. Trall, M. D. Price, pre-paid by Mail, $3.00. 


Of all the numerons publications of wide popularity, issued by Fowlers and Wells, perhaps none are more 
adapted to general utility than this rich, comprehensive, and well-artanged Encyclopedia,—[N. y Tribune. 


HypROPATHY FOR THE PrEoPLE. With Plain Observations on Drugs, Diet, 
Water, Air, and Exercise. With Notes and Observations by Dr. Trall, Muslin, 87 cts. 


Hypropatuy ; or the Water-Cure. Its Principles, Processes, and Modes of 
Treatment. Compiled, in part, from Eminent Authors, Ancient and Modern. Together 
with an Account of the Latest Methods Adopted by Priessnitz. By Dr. Shew. Mus., $1.25. 


Home TREATMENT For Sexuan Apuses. A Practical Treatise for both Sexes 
on the Nature and Causes of Excessive Indulgence, the Diseases resulting therefrom, 
with their Symptoms and Hydropathic Management. By Dr. Trall. Price 30 cts. 


HycirngE and Hypropatuy Lectures. By R.S. Houghton. Price, 30 cts. 


HypropatTuic QuaRTERLY Review. A New Professional Magazine, devoted 
to Medical Reform, embracing articles by the best writers, on Anatomy, Physiology, Pa- 
thology, Surgery, Therapeutics, Midwifery, etc., Reports of Remarkable cases in General 
Practice, Criticisms on the Theory and Practice of the various Opposing Systems of Medi- 
cal Science, ete., with appropriate Illustrations. Each number contains from 150 to 200 
Octavo pages, at Two Dollars a Year, 


MipwiFERY AND THE Diseases or Women. A. descriptive and Practical 
Work, showing the superiority of Water Treatment in Menstruation, and its disorders, 
Chlorosis, Leucorrhcea, Fluor Albus, Prolapsus Uteri, Hysteria, Spinal Diseases, ete. With 
numerous cases of treatment. By Joel Shew, M.D. Muslin, $1.25. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE WaTER-CurE. Founded in Nature. Price, 15 cts. 


Miix-Traps, in New York and Vicinity. Giving an Account of the Sale of 
Pure and Adulterated Milk. Its Injurious Effects, ete. By John Mullaly. Introduction 
by Dr. Trall. Price, 30 cts. 

PARENTS’ GUIDE FOR THE TRANSMISSION OF DESIRED QUALITIES TO OFFSPRING, 
and Childbirth made easy. A work for parents. By Mrs. Hester Pendleton. 60 cts. 

PaurLosopuy oF THE WATER-CurE. A Development of the True Principles of 
Health and Longevity. By John Balbirnie, M.D, With Bulwer’s Letter. Priee, 30 cts. 

PreGNnancy AND Curippirtri. Illustrated with Cases, showing the Remarka- 
ble Effects of Water in Mitigating the Pains aud Perils of the Parturient State. 


PrincipLes or Hyproparuy ; or, the Invalid’s Guide to Health and Happi- 
ness. By David A. Harsha. Price, 15 cts. 


Practice or Water-Corr. With Authenticated Evidence of its Efficacy and 
Safety. By Drs. Wilson and Gully. Price, 30 cts. 


ScrENCE OF SwumminG. Giving a History of Swimming, and Instructions to 
Learners. By an Experienced Swimmer. Illustrated. Price, 15 cts. 

Warer-CureE Lrprary. In Seven 12mo Volumes. Embracing the most popu- 
lar works on the subject. Bound in Embossed Muslin, Library Style. Price only $6.00. 


_ This library comprises most of the important works on the subject of Hydropathy. The volumes are of uniform 
size and binding, and the whole form a most valuable medical library for the Family. 


Warer-Cure iv America. Over Three Hundred Cases of Various Diseases 
Treated with Water, by the leading Physicians, with Cases of Domestic Practice. Design- 
ed for popular as well as professional Reading. Edited by a Water Patient. Muslin, $1.25. 

WATER AND VEGETABLE Dist in Consumption, Scroruna, Cancer, ASTHMA, 
and other Chronic Diseases. The advantages of Pure Soft Water is particularly considered. 
By Dr. Lamb. Notes by Shew. Muslin, 87 cts. 

Warter-Curp APPLIED TO EVERY KNOWN Disease. A Complete Demonstra- 
tion of the Advantages of the Hydropathic System of Curing Diseases ; showing also the 
fallacy of the Old Method, and its Utter Inability to Effect a Permanent Cure. With an 
Appendix, containing a Water Diet, and Rules for Bathing. By J. H. Rausse. Mus., 87 cts. 

Warer-Curn Manuat. A Popular Work, Embracing Descriptions of the 
Various Modes of Bathing, the Hygienic and Curative Effects of Air, Exercise, Clothing, 
Occupation, Diet, Water-Drinking, etc. : together with Descriptions of Diseases, and the 
Hydropathic Means to be Employed therein. By Joel Shew, M.D. Muslin, 87 cts. 


Warer-CurE Aumanac. Containing Valuable Matter. Illustrated. 6 cts. 
Water-Cure JOURNAL, AND HERALD oF REeForms. Devoted to Physiology, 


Hydropathy, and the Laws of Life and Health. Illustrated with Numerous Engravings. 
Quarto. Circulation, 56,000. Published Monthly, at One Dollar a Year. 


WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 


AMATIVENESS ; or, Evils and Remedies of Excessive and Perverted Sexuality, 
including Warning and Advice to the Married and Single. By 0.8. F. Price, 15 cts. 


Combe on Inrancy ; or, the Physiological and Moral Management of Chil- 
dren. By Andrew Combe, M.D. A valuable work for mothers, Muslin, 87 cts. 


Comsr’s Puystotogy. Applied to the Preservation of Health, and to the 
Improvement of Physical and Mental Education. By A. Combe, M.D. With Notes and 


Observations by 0. 8. Fowler. Octavo. Muslin, 87 cts. 
Curonic Diseases; Especially the Nervous Diseases of Women. Trans- 
lated from the German. An important work for the Married of both sexes. 30 cts. 


Digestion, Puystotoay or. Considered with Relation to the Principles 
of Dietetics. By Andrew Combe, M.D. With Engravings. 30 cts. 


Foop anp Diet. With Observations on the Dietetic Regimen suited for 
Disordered States of the Digestive Organs ; and an account of the Dietaries of some of the 
Principal Metropolitan and other Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, 
the Sick, ete. By J. Pereira, M.D. Edited by Dr. C. A. Lee. Octavo. Muslin, $1.25.: 


GENERATION, PuHrLosopHy or. Its Abuses, with their Causes, Prevention, 
and Cure. By J. B. Newman, M.D. 30 cts. 

Hereprrary Descent; Its Laws and Facts Applied to Human Improve- 
ment. By 0.8. Fowler. Muslin, 87 cts. 

Maternity ; or, The Bearing and Nursing of Children. Including Female 
Education and Beauty. By 0. 8. Fowler. With Illustrations. Muslin, 87 cts. 

Narourat Laws or Man. A Philosophical Work. By Spurzheim. 30 cis, 

NaruraL History or Man. Showing his Three Aspects of Plant, Beast 
and Angel. By John B. Newman, M.D. With Engravings. Muslin, 87 cts. 

Oreanic Laws; or, The Laws which Govern the Human Organism. By 
J. Bradford Sax. An important work. 87 cts. 

PuysrtoLoGy, ANIMAL AND Mentau. Applied to the Preservation and Res- 
toration of Health of Body and Power of Mind. By O. 8S. Fowler. Illustrated. 87 cts. 
Repropuctive Oreans, Hints on THE. Their Diseases, Causes, and Cure, 

on Hydropathiec Principles. By James C. Jackson, M.D. 15 cts. 


SexuaL Diseases; Their Causes, Prevention and Cure, on Physiological 
Principles. Embracing : Home Treatment for Sexual Abuses ; Chronic Diseases, espe- 
cially the Nervous Diseases of Women; the Philosophy of Generation ; Amativeness ; 
Hints on the Reproductive Organs, ete. In One Vol. Muslin, $1.25. 


Soper AND TemMPERATE Lire. The Discourses and Letters of Louis Cor- 
naro. With a Biography of the Author. With Notes. 30 cts. 

Toxsacco : Its Histcry, Nature, and Effects on the Body and Mind. With the 
Opinions of Dr. Nott, Fowler, Beecher, Greeley, Trall, and Others. By Shew. 380 cts. 

TrntH: Their Structure, Disease, and Treatment. Illustrated. 5 cts. 

Tra AnD Corres. Their Physical, Intellectual, and Moral Effects on the 
Human System. By Dr. Alcott. 15 cts. 

Use or Tosacco ; Its Physical, Intellectual, and Moral Effects on the Human 
System. By Dr. Alcott. Paper, 15 cts. 


VEGETABLE Diet ; as Sanctioned by Medical Men, and by Experience in all 
Ages. Including a System of Vegetable Cookery. By Dr. William A. Alcott. Muslin 87 cts. 








PRONOUGRAPEY. 


Pronocrapuic Tracuur ; Being an Inductive Exposition of Phonography, 
intended for a School-Book, and to afford Complete Instruction to those who have not the 
assistance of an Oral Teacher. By E. Webster. Boards, 45 cts. 


Puonograruic Envetorss, Large and Small, containing Brief Explanations 
of Phonogragphy, and its Utility, Price, per Thousand, $3.25. 


ConstiTuTION OF THE United Srares, in Phonography, 15 cts. DECLARA- 
TION OF INDEPENDENCE, in Phonography, 15 cts. PHoNoGRAPHIC ALPHABET, upon Cards. 
Price, per 100, $3.00. PHoNoGRAPHIC WorD-SieNs, on Card. Price, per 100, $3.00. 


MESMERISM AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


A New and Comprete Lisprary or MESMERISM AND PsycuoLocy, em- 
bracing the most popular works on the subject, with suitable Illustrations. In Two Vols., 
of about 900 pp. Bound in Library style. $3.00. 


Brotoey ; or, The Principles of the Human Mind. Deduced from Physical 
Laws. With a Lecture on the Voltaic Mechanism of Man. 30 cts. 

ErecrricaL PsycHoLocy, Puitosopuy or. In a Course of Twelve Lectures. 
By John Bovee Dods. With Portrait of the Author. Muslin, 87 cts. 

ELEMENTS OF ANIMAL MAGNETISM ; or, Process and Application. 15 cts. 

FASCINATION ; or, The Philosophy of Charming. Hlustrating the Principles 
of Life in connection with Spirit and Matter. By Newman. Muslin, 87 cts. 

Menta Aucnemy. A Treatise on the Mind, Nervous System, Psychology, 
Mesmerism, and Diseases. By B. B. Williams. Price, 62 cts. 


Macrocosm anp Microcosm; or The Universe Without and the Universe 
Within. Being an Unfolding of the Plan of Creation, and the Correspondence of Truths, 
both in the World of Sense and the World of Soul. By Wm. Fishbough. Muslin, 87 cts. 


PuILosopHy or Mesmerism. Six Lectures. By Dr. J. B. Dods, The most 
earnest and eloquent work on the subject. 380 cts. 


PsycuoLoey ; or, the Science of the Soul. Considered Physiologically and 
Philosophically. With an Appendix containing Notes of Mesmeric and Psychical Experi- 
ence. With Engravings of the Nervous System. By J. Haddock. Price, 80 cts. 


SprriruaL Intercourse, Pumosopuy or. Being an Explanation of Modern 
Mysteries. By A. J. Davis. Octavo. Price, 62 cts. 

SUPERNAL THEOLOGY, AND Lire IN THE SPHERES. 
Spiritual Manifestations. By Owen G. Warren. 


Deduced from Alleged 


Price, 80 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Borany For att Crasses. Containing a Floral Dictionary, and a Glossary 
of Scientific Terms. Illustrated. By John B. Newman, M.D. Muslin, 87 cts. 


Cuemistry, and its Applications to Physiology, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce. By J. Liebig. Octavo. Price, 25 cts. 


DeiA’s Docrors ; or, A Glance Behind the Scenes. By Hannah Gardner 
Creamer. Full of important suggestions to invalids and others. Muslin, 87 cis. 


Essay on Waces. Showing the Necessity of a Working Man’s Tariff. 15 cts 


Familiar Lessons on Astronomy ; For the Use of Children and Youth in 
Schools and Families. By Mrs. Fowler. With Illustrations. Muslin, 87 cts. 

Furors or Natrons: In what Consists its Security. A Lecture. 
Kossuth. It should be called his ‘‘ master piece.”? With a Likeness. 12 cts. 

Hints Towarp Rerorms: In Lectures, Addresses, and other Writings; 
together with the Crystal Palace, and its Lessons. By H. Greeley 425 pp. Muslin, $1.25. 


Horace Greeley is about as well known in ihe United States as Dr. Franklin. In the purity, simplicity, and 
straightforwardness of his style, no writer of this age is his superior.—[N. Y. Independent. 


Horses anp HELPs ror THE YounG or Boru Sexes. Relating to the For- 
mation of Character, Choice of Avocation, Health, Amusement, Conversation, Cultivation 


By Louis 


of Intellect, Moral Sentiments, Social Affections, Courtship and Marriage, By Rev, J. 8. 
Weaver. A valuable work for youg people. Muslin, 87 cts.4 
Human Ricuts, AND THEIR PoLiticaAL GuARANTIES. Essays. By E. P. 


Hurlbut. Judge of Supreme Court. With Notes by George Combe. Muslin, 87 cts. 


Homer For Anu. New, Cheap, Convenient, and Superior Mode of Building, 
containing full Directions for Constructing Gravel and Board Walls. New Edition, Re- 
vised, with Plans, Views and Additions. 0.8. Fowler. Price, 87 cts. 

IMMORTALITY TRIUMPHANT. The Existence of a God, and Human Immor- 
tality, Practically Considered, and the Truth of Divine Revelation Substantiated. A Philo- 
sophical Work. By Rev. John Bovee Dods. Muslin, 87 cts. 


INNOVATION, ENTITLED TO 4 FULL AND CanpipD Hearina. By John Patterson. 
Prove all things. Price, 15 cts. 

LITERATURE AND ArT. By S. Margaret Fuller. 
With an Introduction by Horace Greeley. Muslin, $1.25. 
No woman in America bas ever equaled her for bold, vigorous, original thought, Literature and Art contain 

some of her productions, of the greatest merit and interest.—[ Wyoming Mirror. 


Lazor ; Its History and Prospects) By R. D. Owen. An Address Delivered 


before the Young Men’s Mercantile Association of Cincinnati. 380 cts. 

Power or Krypnzess ; Inculcating the Principles of Benevolence and Love. 
By C. Morley. Price, 50 cts. 

PopuLaTion, THEORY OF. Deduced from the General Law of Animal Fertil- 
ity. Introduction by R. T. Trall, M.D. A profound work. Price, 15 cts. 

TEMPERANCE RerorMaTION; Its History, from the first Temperance Society, 
to the adoption of the Liquor Law of Maine, 1851. By Armstrong. Muslin, $1.25. 

Tur Stupent: A Family Miscellany and School-Reader. Devoted to Physi- 


cal, Moral, and Intellectual Improvement. Monthly. One Dollar a Year. 


Woman : Her Education and Influence. By Mrs. Reid. Introduction by 
Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. With Portraits of Distinguished Women. Muslin, 97 cts. 


Two Parts in One Volume. 


(@$"These works may be ordered in large or small quantities. A liberal discount will be made to AcEnts, and others, who buy to sell again. They may 
be sent by Express, or, as Freight, by Railroad, Steamships, Sailing Vessels, Stage or Canal, to any City, Town, or Village in the United States, the Canadas, 
to Europe, or to any place on the Globe. Checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York, Philadelphia, or Boston, always preferred. We pay cost of 


exchange. All letters should be post-paid, and addressed as follows : 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau St., New York. 


N. B. Please be particular to give us the name of your Post Orricr, County and Srate. 
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RESIDENCE OF O. 


A Home ror ALL; OR, THE GRAVEL WALL, AND OcTAGON Mopr or BUILDING ; 
new, cheap, convenient, and every way superior ; and adapted to Rich and 
Poor. By O.S. Fowler : Stereotype Edition, revised and enlarged. Fowlers 
and Wells, 131 Nassau street, N. Y. [Price, prepaid by mail, 87 cents.] 


This work, so long delayed, is now out. Its two leading features are the 
gravel wall, or, concrete mode, and the octagon form of building, applied 
to domestic architecture. It gives specific directions for selecting, propor- 
tioning, mixing, and depositing the materials, erecting the requisite boxes 
or moulds, and putting on the outside finish; so that, by following them, 
ingenious persons can erect their own houses, and fit them for occupancy, 
almost without aid from mechanics—doors, windows, roofing, and plastering 
excepted. Especially, it tells the poor man, the very poorest, how to pro- 
ceed to make a comfortable cottage,at a trifling cost, except his own labor, 
of from $30 to $50, including a plan for adding to it afterwards, as time and 
means may allow, without losing the part first built, besides applying these 

















S. FOWLER. 


sense, observations, and suggestions, applicable to all forms and kinds of 
buildings, worth, to any who intend to build, though not on this plan, many 
times its cost. It likewise shows the superiority of the octagonal form, as ap- 
plied to residences, churches, school-houses, barns, &c., and the disadvantages 
and losses necessarily incident to the cottage, and all other like fancy forms ; 
and illustrates every feature of the work with diagrams and engravings, of 
which there are thirty-two. It describes the author’s own house, shows how to 
make fixtures, green-houses, flower-pits, chimneys, &c.; makes some judi- 
cious observations respecting fruit culture, and describes the board wall and 
plank wall plans, besides introducing the hexagonal form, and other miscel- 
laneous matters of great practical value. Progress in building is just as 
possible as in other departments of human industry and comfort ; and our 
author has really taken several advance steps in the right direction—that of 
cheapening, bettering, and multiplying human homes in general, and the 
laboring man’s cottage in particular. To all who ever expect to build, 
especially to all of limited building means, it is just what is wanted. 


modes to barns and out-houses. 


It also throws out a vast amount of common 


Future numbers will review it more closely. 








Geueral Mutires. 





PuRENOLOGY IN New York Crry. Fow ers 
AND WELLS have concluded to concentrate their united forces, 
during the coming winter, on New York and vicinity, by 
giving several courses of public and private Lectures, in 
different parts of the city. They will also give lectures in 
Brooklyn, Williamsburg, Jersey City, and such other places 
in the vicinity of New York, as they may he invited to 
visit, and where arrangements shall be made for courses, 
or for single Lectures. 

CLASSES will be formed early in December, and in January, 
and private instruction given to those who may wish to be- 
come Teachers, Lecturers, and thorough practical Phreno- 
logical Examiners. The great desire of large numbers to 
learn Phrenology, and the wide spread enthusiasm kind- 
ling inits favor throughout the Union, have determined them 
on this step. Citizens and strangers, who may visit their 
establishment will now be able to learn what they can 
teach. For particulars, as to time, and places for holding 
the lectures and classes, enquire at the Phrenological Cabi- 
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net in Clinton Hall, 181 Nassau st., and see also, daily 
papers, and hand bills. 


Tue New Scuoou.—Dr. Trall has just completed 
the fittmg up of a fine hall for the school department of his 
Institution, which opens on November Ist, as before announ- 
ced. The plan of this educational enterprise is liberal, and 
comprehensive, and will no doubt be eminently successful. 

He has certainly been singularly fortunate in the selection 
of teachers, combining the best hydropathic talent of the 
city, with several practical and experienced instructors from 
different parts of the country; and we are glad to learn that 
distant and various parts of our country will be represented 
by the students of the first term. 

The seats, tables, and furniture of the hall are so arranged 
that a few minutes will suffice at any time to convert it into 
an ordinary school room, lecture hall, exercising place for 
invalids, room for the debating society, vegetarian meet- 
ings, music classes, concerts, clinique, &c., &c; and around 
the walls are displayed a collection of anatomical and phys- 
iological drawings and plates, which seem to say, in mute, 
though forcible language, ‘‘ Know Thyself.’? d 

Of the Medical Professors we need not speak. Drs. Shaw, 
Trall, and Taylor are well known to fame as practical phy- 
sicians, eloquent writers, and exemplary teachers of Water- 
Cure. Dr. Snodgrass, whose theme is Medical Jurisprudence, 
has been prepared by an education both legal and medical. 
L. N. Fowler is known wherever Phrenology has been 





taught. Mr. Clubb has been many years a lecturer on Pho- 
nogaphy and Reporting in England. Mr. Steere, whose 
province is Music and Hlocution, is the author of a new and 
original system of teaching, now in press, and as a leader in 
conversational and elocutionary exercises, has few superi- 
ors. And last, though not least, are two female professors, 
Miss A. &. Cogswell and Miss E. M. Johnson. It is enough 
to say of Miss Cogswell, that her heart and soul are in the 
work of training the rising generation in the way they should 
live, and that many years of close attention to the subject of 
developing the mind of the scholar, in harmony with the 
laws of the bodily organization, have eminently fitted her 
for a place in this model school. Miss Johnson has educated 
herself for the responsible situation of physician, and will 
hence be prepared to render efficient service to the female 
portion of the medical class In fine, we hail the opening of 
this school as a harbinger of the speedy triumph of the sub- 
lime truths which are destined ere long to relieve the world 
of its mountain load of disease and misery. 
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nervous system, is the great first cause of their 
superiority, since their high sensibility and strenu- 
ous temperament are but the effects of the former, 
or modes of its manifestation. 

This view is substantiated by the following 
tabular measurements, by Prof. Owen, of the 
mean capacities of the crania of the leading divi- 
sions of the genus homo. 
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In the Australian, 75 cubic inches. 
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Civilization has a direct tendency to increase the 
size and activity of the great nervous center, the 
brain, as shown in the persons of the Turks, men- 
tioned in a former chapter. The reason of this is 
plain. An increase in numbers and in refine- 
ment, necessarily involves an increase in wants, 
both natural and acquired, and these, in turn, de- 
mand greater intelligence and skill for their satis- 
faction. The satisfaction of these wants generates 
others, which, in turn, demand a higher intelli- 
gence for their gratification, until the utmost 
ability of the species to advance, unaided, in in- 
telligence and civilization, is reached; and, then, 
the species remains stationary, until incited to fur- 
ther advancement by the presence and innervation 
of higher and more perfect races. Every step 
towards a more perfect standard demands a more 
perfect organization to carry it into effect. Every 
new discovery in the artsand sciences; every new 
application of the arts and sciences to increase the 
productibility of the earth, of the manufacturer’s 
looms and machinery, of the merchant’s commerce 
and international exchange, bespeak a higher order 
of talent in, and greater certainty of reward to, 
the man of science, the agriculturist, the manufac- 
turer, the machinist, the merchant, and the nation 
to whom all these co-workers belong. Thusscience 
and agriculture, mechanism and the arts, com- 
merce and national prosperity, have their origin 
and continuance in the collected and increasing 
wants, both natural and artificial, of individuals, 
families, and communities. An increase in num- 
bers, also, increases mental intensity and capacity, 
since it adds materially to the difficulty of obtain- 
ing the necessaries, the comforts, and the luxuries 
of life. Hence, we see that necessity, stern, un- 
bending, uncompromising necessity, disciplines 
individuals, races, and nations, compels them to 
increase their mental and physical capacities, and 
thus enables them to arrive at the ultimatum of 
their abilities, and fits them to ¢ct well their parts 
in the great drama of the world’s history, for 
which a great and wise Omnipotence has created 
them. 

From the foregoing views, it follows, that the 
capacity of the Canaanite, the Ishmaelite, the Ja- 
phetite, and the Shemite, for improvement, civili- 
zation or enlightenment, is measured only by the 
intensity of the physical and mental organization 
of each; in other words, is measured by the quali- 
ty of their temperaments, Nor are these views at 
variance with our ideas of God’s justice in the 
moral government of the world, since we find 
somé individuals capable of filling, with honor to 
themselves and glory to their nation, positions of 
the highest trust and greatest responsibility ; and, 
others, again, of the same species, the same nation, 
and even of the same family and lineage, incapable 














of filling the meanest and most servile offices with 
credit to themselves, or to our common humanity. 
He, therefore, who rejects the theory of the origi- 
nal diversity of the human races, in origin, and in 
mental and physical capacity for advancement, 
because it is, in his opinion, at variance with the 
character of the Divinity, does so frém a blind 
prejudice which shuts his eyes to the perception 
of truths, and weakens his intellect in its eompre- 
hension of the principles of equality and common 
justice. 

That size is, ceteris paribus, a measurement of 
powers, and that the Caucasian owes his superiority 
over other species, to the superiority of his brain 
in size, and consequent capacity, is s shown by the 
following table of the average sizes, external ‘as- 


urement, of the heads of several of, the different | | 


races of men: 


Average size of Caucasian heads, 
ES ‘¢ Mongolian ‘ 5 127 


ee « Malayan hg ; A 21. ate 
‘¢ Ethiopian ‘ 123 eee 
BS «Am. Aborigines “ . «| 1229 
Ad ‘¢ Asiatic at = 119 jets 


The following table of the external measure- 
ments of the heads of the most celebrated men of 
the same races, also, illustrates this trut h: 


Napoleon Bonaparte, Caucasian, 210 cub. in. 
Tyloolick, an Esquimaux, Mongolian, 140° aes 
Huaheine, - Malayan, 159 fs 
Eustache, Ethiopian, 155 8 
Black Hawk, . Am. Indian, 165 ‘“ 
Rajah Ram. Roy, Asiatic, 18d) Se 


These sizes are given as an approximation to 
the truth, and are sufficiently accurate to illustrate 
our position. 

We will next proceed to examine the species 
under consideration very briefly, in, Ist, Their 
Domestic Relations; 2nd. Their Religious Char- 
acter; 3rd. Their Intellect; and 4th. Their Social 
and Political Condition, or State of Society; and, 
in deing so, we must beg our readers to bear in 
mind what has previously been stated, under the 
same heads, in relation to the dark-hued species. 


I, THEIR DOMESTIC RELATIONS, 


In order that we may the more readily under- 
stand this branch of our subject, we will consider, 
Ist. The Condition of Women among all Species; 
and, 2nd. The Influence of Beauty, and its stan- 
dards in distinctively separating the different 
species of men. 

Ist. The Condition of Women among all Species, 
—Sufficient has been said under the head of the 
“Domestic Relations” of the dark-hued species, to 
illustrate the condition of woman among them. 
It, therefore, remains for us merely to examine 
the Shemitic species in this respect. 

From a comprehensive view of all the nations 
composing this species, we find the condition of 
woman more elevated, and more nearly equal to 
that of her lord and master, than among the races 
and nations of any of the other species, That this 
is not the effect of education, is proved by an ap- 
peal to history. Among the Ancient Jews, the con- 
dition of woman was far superior to that which 
she occupied among other contemporary nations, 
The same is true, in a-still broader sense, of the 
Ancient Greeks and Romans, particularly of the 
ormer, “The early traditions of the Greeks,” 
says Van Amringe, to whom we are indebted for 
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many valuable suggestions, on this portion of our 
subject,” relate, not to wars and conquests, but to 
the settlement of their domestic institutions an ¢ 
sexual relations, Herodotus mentions a circum- 
stance which strikingly contrasts the Greeks and 
the Persians. The cause and origin of the Persian 
hostility to Greece, was the conquest and destruc- 
tion of Troy, for the rape of Hidlon. “ *Such prov- 
ocations, the Persians think, says Herodotus, 
‘are as much beneath revenge, as the women 
themselves are undeserving regard!’—Book 1., 
¢c. 6. Women were not 80 lightly esteemed by the 
Greeks”? The same is true of the northern bar- 
barians, who overra the Roman Empire, as we 












ted ene care; cultivates with success, literature 
and the arts and sciences; is admired, esteemed, 
loved, courted, and married for her charms of 
mind, heart, and person; her labors are sedentary, 
and confined principally to the discharge of her 
household duties; she rears, educates, and moulds 
her offspring to virtue, nobleness, ambition, and 
fame ; she is the guardian of her children after the 
death of her buasband; inherits his honors, his 
name, and his property, which last, she in turn, 
bequeaths, a cording to her will; though not 
admitted to share the business of legislation, she 
still possesses sufficient weight to influence legis- 
lators in making and unmaking Jaws; and, last, 
though not least of all, she is possessed of the right 
of both public and private petition, and gifted 
with an importuning ability, which generally 
crowns her efforts with success. 

We have too much respect for the abilities of 
“strong minded women,” to carry this portion of 
our investigation further. We, therefore, pass on 
to consider, 


2nd. The Influence of Beauty and its Standards 
in Distinctively Separating the Differemt Species 
of Men.—Beauty possesses, among all nations, a 
power almost omnipotent. It influences the des- 
tinies of individuals, races, nations and species; 
for, since each species has adopted a standard 
which it most admires, and for which it most 
seeks, it follows that that standard will be an in- 
superable barrier to an amalgamation with 
other species sufficiently extensive to destroy its 
distinctive integrity. It is upon this truth that 
Van Amringe has founded a strong argument in 
favor of the theory of the original diversity of the 
human races. 

The standard of no two species is the same, as 
the following brief abstract of the standard of each 
will show: . 


I, CANAANITIC SPECIES, 


Among the nations of this species, there is no 
standard of male beauty, since the females are 
allowed no choice in matrimony, but are bought 
and sold by the highest bidder. The standard of 
beauty of a female Canaanite, is much the follow- 
ing: Height, five feet six; hair, black, knotted, 
wooly; complexion, black, shining, oily; skin, 
soft, velvety; forehead, narrow, low, receding; 
nose, flat, and confined with the cheeks; eyes 
black, small, lively; face, broad, projecting, sen- 
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sual; mouth, large, coarse, with very thick, everted 
lips; chin, small, and receding; bust, large ; figure, 
gross ; feet, large, broad, flat, with long heels and 
low instep; expression, sullen, moody, or mirthful 
and merry, but not intellectual. Polygamy and 
infanticide are almost universally practiced among 
them. 


Il, JAPHETIC SPECIES. 


Their standard of female beauty is, as near as can 
be determined by foreigners, as follows: Height, 
less than that of Canaanite; hair, long, black 
straight; complexion, pale white, or light yellow ; 
eyes, small, obliquely placed, with half-closed eye- 
lids; lips, red, thick, and pouting; and feet ren- 
dered too small for use by artificial pressure. Polyg- 
amy and infanticide are universally practiced 
among them. 


Tif, ISHMAELITIO SPECIES, 


An Arab belle has been described as follows: 
“Her eyesare black, large and soft, like the ante- 
lope’s; her look is melancholy and impassioned ; 
her eyebrows are curved like two arches of ebony; 
her figure is straight and supple as a lance; her 
step is like a young colt’s; her eyelids are black- 
ened with kahol; her lips painted blue; her nails 
stained a gold color with hennah, and her words 
as sweet as honey.”” Mungo Park, the celebrated 
traveler, speaking of the Moors of the Great Sahara 
Desert of Africa, says—‘ A woman of even mod- 
erate pretensions to beauty, must be one who 
cannot walk without a slave under each arm to 
support her; and a perfect beauty is a load for a 
camel.”’ To this deseription add, “an oily skin, 
teeth projecting beyond the lips, and pointed 
nails an inch long,’’ and you have a Moorish 
belle. Polygamy is extensively practiced among 
them. a 

Ivy. SHEMITIC SPECIES. 


The standard of female beauty, of this species, I 
need not describe. My lady readers have but to 
look at themselves and their companions, while 
the gentlemen have but to look at their sisters and 
sweet-hearts, to see perfect embodiments of Shem- 
itie beauty, grace and loveliness. The charm of 
the Shemitie female, consists more in the goodness 
of her heart, and the educated refinement of her 
intellect, than in her loveliness of person, or her 
gracefulness of carriage. But so intimately are 
all these charms connected, ‘that a perfection of 
mind and heart is almost always accompanied by 
a corresponding degree of perfection in physical 
loveliness. When, however, the two are not found 
combined, the former are almost always preferred 
to the latter. Polygamy is almost unknown 
among this species, it being ranked, by all the 
nations composing it, as one of the most heinous of 
offences. Infanticide is also a capital crime, 
punished with imprisonment and death. Indeed, 
the latter depends upon the former, for, where 
polygamy is practiced to a great extent, the num- 
ber of female children born so far outnumbers the 
males, that, in order to preserve a just ratio be- 
tween the two, it is necessary to murder, annually, 
many thousands of the former. 

From this brief view of this branch of our subject, 
we may draw the following conclusions: 

Ist, Among those species who consider and 
treat woman as an inferior, a slave, there can be 
little or no improvement made by them in either 


morals or intellect. 
beget slaves. 

2ud, The standards of beauty among the differ- 
ent species of men, being founded on their men- 
tal, moral and physical organizations, must be 
totally different each from the other, and act as 
insuperable barriers to the perfect amalgamation 
of these species into one. 

8rd. These facts form a very conclusive argu- 
ment in favor of the theory of the original diversity 
of the human races, 


The reason is, that slaves 


Il. THEIR RELIGIOUS CHARACTER. 


The religious character of this species is more 
exalted than that of all others. They have never 
sunk so low in idolatry as to worship any other 
divinity but God, except one of his attributes, 
Virtue, and the greatest of human blessings, Liber- 
ty. They alone possess a reasoned and reasonable 
theology, which presents the attributes of the 
Most High in their proper light. They alone have 
cultivated the arts and sciences, in order to ad- 
vance God’s kingdom on earth, and to prove the 
truth and inspiration of their Sacred Volume, 
Their religion alone is devoid of superstition, and 
their faith of fear. God is to them a being of love, 
uninfluenced by feelings other than those of com- 
passion and benevolence: their heaven is one of 
spiritual happiness, and not of carnal enjoyment: 
they look at God and eternity through the eye of 
faith and reason, and enter into the presence of 
the One, and upon the untried realities of the 
other, sustained and soothed by a reasonable, relig- 
ious, and holy hope. 


Ill, THEIR INTELLEOT,. 


But it is in their intellectual characteristics that 
this species towers almost immeasurably above all 
others. It is these which distinguish them from 
all others, and give to them a superiority as spe- 
cifically distinct, as it is readily apparent. 

We will consider the operations of their intel- 
lect, first, in combination with the Domestic 
Faculties; second, with the Selfish Propensities 
and Sentiments; third, with the Moral and Relig- 
ious Sentiments; and, fourth, with that insatia- 
ble desire for knowledge and power which is one 
of the distinctive characteristics of the human 
races. 

1st. Intellect and the Domestic Propensities.— 
The estimation in which the Shemites have always 
held woman, has produced in them a great love of 
home, and this, stimulating the intellect, has in- 
duced them to build, beautify and adorn these 
homes, and to originate elaborate styles of archi- 
tecture, to cultivate the arts of painting, poetry, 
and design, to collect homes togeth,r, and found 
villages, cities, communities, and nations; while 

ond. Intellect, combined with the Selfish Propensi- 
ties and Sentiments, has adapted the national style 
of architecture and design, to the adornment of the 
public buildings and offices of the city, community 
and nation, has perfected weapons of offence and 
defence, has built, upon the elaborated principles 
of the artsand sciences, magazines and arsenals for 
munitions of war, forts for resistance and protec- 
tian, armaments to carry death and destruction to 
distant enemies,.and fleets to convey the produc- 
tions of nature, and of the peaceful arts and scien- 
ces to and from distaut portions of the earth. Hence, 
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war has originated from wounded patriotism, 
pride, ambition, and desire for gain, while com- 
merce and international exchange have resulted 
from the healthy exercise of the domestic, execu- 
tive and intellectual faculties, 


8rd. Intellect, combined with the Moral and 
Religious Sentiments, has elaborated a reasoned 
theology ; has cultivated the arts and sciences, in 
order that their deductions may silence skepticism, 
induce morality, and promote Christianity ; has 
built the magnificent temple to the Omnipotent 
Creator; has torn the missionary from all that he 
holds near and dear upon earth, to combat with 
idolatry, heathenism, ignorance, and superstition, 
in order that he may win souls against the last 
great day ; has built the alms-house, for the poor 
and needy, the home for the friendless, the asylum 
for the idiot, the insane, the deaf and dumb, the 
blind, the soldier wounded in the battles of pat- 
riotism, and the sailor, storm-tossed and worn on 
the wide waste of waters; the hospital for the in- 
firm, the aged, the bed-ridden, and the dying; 
has formed religious, social, benevolent, Bible, 
tract, and prayer-book societies, and societies for 
the promotion and diffusion of christianity, reli- 
gion, and knowledge; has embraced in a com- 
mon brotherhood “all kindreds and nations and 
tongues ;” has extended to all the blessings of 
peace, Christianity and civilization, and is fast bring 
ing about that wished for consummation, when all 
the people of the earth shall be actuated by love, 
religion and reason; when happiness and peace 
shall be man’s earthly portion; when the moral 
“desert shall bud and blossom as the rose ;” and, 
when, in the high and holy words of inspiration, 


“The wolf also shall dwell with the Jamb, and 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the 
calf, and the young lion and the fatling together ; 
and a little child shall lead them. 


“And the cow and the bear shall feed; their 
young ones shall lie down together ; and the lion 
shall eat straw like the ox. 

“ And the sucking child shall play on the hole 


af the asp, and the weaned child shall put his 
hand on the cockatrice’s den. 





“They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain; for the earth shall be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 


4th. Intellect, combined with an Insatiate Desire 
for Knowledge and Power, has studied the laws of 
created matter; has erected into sciences the con- 
glomerated, knowledge of ages; has tortured from 
nature her innermost secrets; has snatched from 
disease its pain, and almost robbed death of its 
sting; has lengthened the duration of human 
life; curtailed hunan suffering; fixed the limits of 
human knowledze, almost at. the confines of eter- 
nity; has penetrated the deep places of the earth, 
and dragged to light the slumbering wealth of a 
universe; has converted vapor into might, air 
into power, and the forked lightning into a lisp- 
ing tongue, whose noiseless voice speaks in louder 
than thunder-tones, and bids a world be free. 


The operations of this eombination are bound- 
less; the world is full of their results; a life-time 
of study fails to comprehend them; and the in- 
dustry of a million Bacon's would never exhaust 
them. 
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IV. THEIR STATE OF SOCIETY IS THE MOST ADVANCED 
OF ALL SPECIES. 


It is the result of a strenuous temperament, a 
high sensibility, and a perfect development of the 
propensities, sentiments, and intellect. Its foun- 
dation is woman and monogamy, and the result 
of the operation of these two powers is enlighten- 
ment. Without high-minded, virtuous and noble 
women, and the institution of christian marriage, 
no nation can advance from barbarism to enlighten- 
ment, for this reason: in the proportion that wom- 
an is elevated, in the same proportion are her 
offspring ennobled ; hence, that nation is the most 
enlightened, whose women are the most free; 
hence, the history of woman is, in a great measure, 
the history of civilization. The social condition 
of the species will be apparent to all who will 
think deeply on their domestic, religious and in- 
tellectual characters, We will, therefore, leave 
this branch of our subject to our readers, and 
briefly state our conclusions, 

Physically, the Shemite is tall, athletic, power- 
ful, graceful, enduring, and better fitted by na- 
ture for existence in all climates than the mem- 
bers of any other species, 

Domestically, he is loving, affectionate, hospi- 
table and spiritual in his feelings and sentiments, 

Aggressively, he is brave, warlike, frank, noble, 
generous and forgiving., 

Morally, he is charitable, prayerful, faithful, 
hopeful, conscientious and courageous. 

Mentally, he is profound and comprehensive, 
quick at perception, apt at acquiring, originating 
and retaining ideas, conceptions and opinions, 
with an unbounded aptitude for progress in the 
arts, sciences, and consequent enlightenment. 

Before him all other species are abashed; they 
instinctively shrink from his presence, and read 
their doom in his increasing progress and advance- 
ment, 

CHAPTER XV. 
CONCLUSIONs 

Tux work which I proposed to perform, I have 
finished, and from it draw the following conclu- 
sions: 

1st. The physical characteristics of man are suf- 
ficient to distinguish him from those lower ani- 
mals which present the nearest approach to him 
in general structure and aspect. 

2nd. The mental characteristics of man, reason, 
insatiable desires for knowledge and power, articu- 
late language, moral sentiments, belief in a Deity, 
and hope of Immortality, distinguish him from all 
the lower animals, and, combined, prove that his 
mental powers differ from the brute’s, not only in 
degree, but in kind, also. 

3rd. Analogy is an insecure foundation for 
science. The inductive method of reasoning is, 
by all means, to be preferred to the analogical ; 
and that theory of the natural history of man, 
which is supported by the former, is as much pref- 
erable to one supported by the latter, as indue 
tion is superior, in force and precision, to analogy, 

4th. Animals are neither the physical nor psy- 
chical analogues of man, and cannot, therefore, be 
used as such in any anthropological work. 

5th, Animals and vegetables were not distribut- 
ed from a common center; all history, sacred and 
profane, tells us that man was so distributed ; 





therefore, vegetables and animals cannot be the 
analogues of man in this rezpect. 

6th. “The difference in the races of men can- 
not be accounted for by climate, mode of living, 
or any natural causes now in operation. or which 
have been in operation within the period of his- 
tory.” 

7th. “These differences cannot be accounted for 
by accidental, or congenital varieties springing up 
in the human family.” 

8th. The classification of Van Amringe is to be 
preferred to all others, since it is supported by in- 
duction, accords with the Scriptures, and accounts, 
in a satisfactory manner, for the specific difference 
observable among the species of men. 

9th. The deductions of Phrenology are applica- 
ble to ail the species, and to every individual, race 
and nation of each species, aud account in the 
most satisfactory manner for the domestic, relig- 
ious, intellectual, and political differences among 
the various species of men. 

10. “The history and condition of woman, in 
the different races, establish specific differences,” 

llth. The standards of beauty among the dif- 
fereut species of men, being founded on their men- 
tal, moral and physical organizations, are totally 
different from each other and present insuperable 
barriers to the perfect amalgamation of these spe- 
cies into one, 

12th. “There are, at least, four distinct species 
of men in the world, proved by their physical and 
psychical properties and powers.” 





A young man immersed a lady-bug in alcohol. 
Twenty-four hours after, he removed it, when it 
plumed its wings and flew away. This incident 
aroused the attention of Kirby, and led him, for 
the amusement and benefit of thousand, to adopt 
the study of insects. 

A bricklayer, while repairing a Jewish syna- 
gogue, found a Hebrew Bible; he studied, and is 
now the celebrated Dr. Lee, Professor of Hebrew 
at Cambridge, England, 

Their success was not the result of accident, but 
of patience, intense purpose, hard work, 

Could I persuade myself that this humble con 
puation of mine, which finds its way, almost by 
accident, to the firesidesof my young countrymen, 
will excite the attention, awaken the energies, and 
arouse the dormant powers of some one of them, 
so that his labors will throw light upon tbis im- 
portant subject, and immortalize his name, I shall, 
in after life, feel myself amply repaid for my toil 
and anxiety, and rejoice that an accident turned 
my attention to the study, and was the means, in 
the hands of Divine Providence, of rescuing, at 
least, one mind from ignorance, and of advancing 
truth, knowledge and science. 

I believe that I may safely indulge the hope, 
that some mind, now Jonely and obscure, will 
seize upon the science, advance its great truths 
towards perfection, and, by persistent effort, im- 
mortalize itself, and leave behind a name to cheer 
on the lonely student in the path of knowledge 
and of fame. 

“What!” said John Hunter, the first of English 
surgeons, originally a carpenter, “is there a man 
whom difficulties dishearten, who bends to the 
storm! he will do little! Is there one who will 
conquer? That kind of man yever fails!” 
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Remember, my young friends, that— 
“To conquer is a glorious thing : 
To dare in mind, in heart, in deed! 
Let wit or vaior conquest bring, 
Tis great, tis GLorIous to succeed !”” 
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THE COMET. 


Tur Comet, of which the above cut is a repre- 
sentation, was discovered on the 10th of June, 
in the constellation Leo Minor, by Mr. Klinker- 
fues, of the Observatory of Gottingen, and has 
since been closely observed by most of the astrono- 
mers of Europe and America. It was for a time 
quite conspicuous to the naked eye, The nu- 
cleus was round, and as bright as stars of the sec- 
ond magnitude; the tail emanated directly from 
the nucleus, and resembled athinsmoke. At this 
time the actual distance of the Comet from the 
Earth was 105,000,000 miles; the real diameter 
of the bright central part not less thun that of the 
Moon. It was nearest the Earth on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, though separated from us by 68,000,000 
miles, It crossed the Ecliptic, or the plane of the 
Earth’s orbit at the descending node, on Septem- 
ber 84; in the 20th deg. of Virgo, as seen from the 
Earth, or the 21st deg. of Aquarius, as referred to 
the Sun. Its orbit is inclined to our own about 
614 deg.; the motion therein being direct, or ac- 
cording to the order of the Zodiacal signs. 

The greatest brillianey took place at the time 
of crossing the Earth’s path, on September 84, 
Its subsequent course is towards the south, which 
prevents its being again seen in these latitudes, 
but, in the southern hemisphere, it will continue 
in view for some time longer. The elements of 
this body bear no resemblance to those of any 
other Comet that has previously appeared; and the 
caleulations of astronomers have already proved 
that its period of revolution about the Sun must 
be reckoned by hundreds, if not by thousands, of 
years. It is scarcely necessary to add, that the 
late Comet is quite a different body from the fa- 
mous one of 1264 and 1556, whose return is ex- 
pected about the year 1858. 
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THE HEART OF 


BY G. 8. Ww. 


REFORM. 


Tuen it which way we will, Love is the heart of all 
things. Love isthe heart of man. So writes the poet, 
So reasons the philosop er, so reads the Book divine. 
Love is the heart of home. So says the experience of 
the world. Love is the heart of the State ; for the 
State’s pulses beat ont from home. So teaches the voice 
of reason. Love is the heart of nations; for nations 
draw life from the breasts of States. Love is the heart 
of the world ; for the world is born of hearth-stone 
affection. The world is a unit, though composed of 
millions of members. These members are bound into 
one by the filaments of love. Fight and strive as they 
may, contend and oppress as they can and do, there is 
at the bottom a congenial link formed of the gold of 
the spirit which binds them in one. That link is the 
one to strike for reform. It is a universal link, aad 
whenever struck gives back the same res ponse. What 
is reform,.but a hearty recognition in theory and prac- 
tice of this universal link? It is the link of love, and 
love is the bond of peace. Is the world at war? This 
link is rusted, or not recognized. To bring it to peace, 
is to teach it to love. Doss might rule over right ? 
Awaken love, and right is re-established. Is oppression 
rife, and despotism open-faced aud high-handed? 
Touch the electric chord of love, and the captives go 
free, and the oppressed rise up with joy. Are minds 
benighted and souls unsaved? Love is the key to un- 
lock the treasures of kcowledge, and unbar the golden 
gate of salvation. Does the flesh weigh down the 
spirit, the animal bind the wings of the angel? Send 
a messenger of love, and lo! the oppressed rise up and 
the soaring pinions of progress expand and mount up- 
ward. Love is the key note of the universe, and har- 
mony can be got on no other. Reform, what is it? 
A step in the path of love. The reformer, who is he? 
A lover of his race. See Howard, Fry, Wesley, the 
Puritan Fathers, Washington, Jefferson, Channing, 
Spear, Mann ; all reformers in their day and way ; and 
who has loved onr race more earnestly? See Christ, 
the Prince of Reformers as well as the Prince of Life; 
who ever loved like him? What is the object of re. 
form? To benefit, to do good. Its object is synony- 
mous with the object of love. What, then, but dove is 
the heart of reform? Reform wears as many beanti- 
ful colors as the Chameleon; but it is the same in 
spirit, essence, and fact every-where. Oppression 
takes a thousand forms; reform must take as many to 
meet it. Sin wears a thousand garbs; reform must be 
as varied. Dress, diet, medicine, law, social life, man- 
ners, language, morality, religion, and a thonsand 
other things claim the attention of reform. Batin all 
these reforms there is or should be one ail-pervading 
spirit, and that spirit love. If love is the heart of re- 
form, every reformer should have it, else he is nota 
reformer. Tobe a reformer one must have its heart. 
It is expected that a reformer will love more than a 
conservative. He tacitly promises to do that when he 
proposes to be a reformer. To be areformer is to love 
one’s fellow men with a moral or sanctified love. The 
reformer’s love is not simply an affection, but a moral 
love, that lives and labors for good,—a dual love that 
worships goodness andloves men. It looks upward to 
the beautiful crown of moral perfection which God has 
placed within the reach of all his children, then to 
man, and sighs to see him wearing the heavenly cor- 
onal. Great and holy is the mission of the reformer. 
He is numbered in the ‘‘ Lamb's book,” with the great 
and good of his race. He is the commissioned mes- 
senger of holy love, sent to redeem men from error and 
sin. He is the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 


“ yeform, reform; for the kingdom of love is at hand. 
Enter ye into its straight gate and walk ye in its nar- 
row way. Let the dead past bury its dead; come ye 
with me and live for the present and future, to grow 
wise and good, and help others to rise unto the same 
estate of honor and excelience.’?’ Who will be a re- 
former, and bear about the loving heart of reform? 
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GAMALIEL BAILEY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARAOTER, 


Tuis gentleman has a great predominance of the 
Mental and Motive temperaments, with a brain 
too large and too active for his body. His Vital 
temperament is not sufficiently strong to meet the 
demands made upon it. He does not give him- 
self sufficient time to accumulate the life princi- 
ple, but uses up his vitality as fest as it is devel- 
oped. He has marked peculiarities of mind, and 
should be known for the following traits of char- 
acter: 

1st. An unusual amount of energy and execu- 
tive power. He works, speaks, and writes with 
spirit, earnestness and feeling; in a word, what- 
ever he does, he does with all his might; often 
putting forth more effort than is necessary to effect 
his object. 

2d. Great originality, enabling him to create, 
to plan, to lay out work for himself and others, 
He is no copyist of other men’s ideas, but has 
thoughts and astyle of his own. 


8d. Uncommon versatility of mind, giving him 
ability to devote himself with success to a variety 
of different pursuits; to write and speak with 
facility on almost any topic, to adapt himself to 
all occasions, and to be, like St. Paul, all things 
to all men. 


4th. A very strong imagination. Few persons 
have this faculty more fully developed. This ren- 
ders him liable to take extravagant views of thing 5; 
to be enthusiastic, and to magnify any subject upon 
which he may dwell. He loves poetry and the 
beautiful generally, and admires whatever is lofty 
and noble in thought and feeling, 


5th. Clear intuitions. Some of his best efforts 
are those which are the result of the least study. 
His ideas come to him uneought. He also loves to 
contemplate subjects of a spiritual nature, and to 
hold communion with the unseen. 


6th. Strong moral principles and love of jus- 
tice. His sense of right and wrong is very clear 
and active, and he makes duty, at all times, a 
governing motive. 


"th. Active benevolence. His sympathies are 
easily excited, and his heart opened and his hand 
extended, to the suffering and oppressed. 


8th. Great ambition. He is made for public 
life of some kind, and could not consent to play 
an inferior or subordinate part. He must do bus- 
iness for himself, and will strive to be distin- 
guished, in some way, among the men of the time. 


9th. Strong attachments to friends, wife and 
children. His Adhesiveness, however, is not so 
large as to lead him to close intimacy with a few, 
to the exelusion of larger sympathies and inter- 
ests; his Benevolenee greatly modifying his at- 
tachments, and making him interested in society 
generally, and in the human race as a whole. 
His attachments to his female friends is decidedly 
strong. Asa parent, he is particularly devoted. 


His Perceptive Intellect is not sufficiently de- 
veloped to balance the Reflective; and he is 
known for his thoughts and his judgment rather 
than for a practical knowledge of the natural sci- 
ences. He is fond of order in his affairs, speaks logi- 
cally and fluently in conversation, and is affable, 
polite, but sometimes lacking in dignity, from 
deficient Self-Esteem. His devotional feelings are 
not strong, and his religion. consists in doing rather 
than in worshiping. He loves home and place, 
and has a strong desire to have one of his own. 
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He acts impulsively, and sometimes imprudently, 
from deficient Cautiousness. His Secretiveness, 
however, aids him, and leads him to keep his own 
affairs to himself. He has great talent as a writer, 
and, though in the use of language in speaking, he 
is not copious, can present his ideas very fully 
and satisfactorily through the medium of the pen. 

The subject of this sketch is well known as the 
editor and proprietor of that widely-circuiated 
and influential journal, the National Pra. 


i 


SELF-INTEREST. 


We all have common interests, which, if rightly 
pursued, would promote the welfare of every in- 
dividual, This is well expressed in the familiar, 
but oft unheeded golden rule, which commands 
all “to doas they would be done by.” Thus, a 
man may do good to all around him, and, at the 
same time, increase his own happiness. 

Individuals cannot promote their interests to 
the best advantage by pursuing a course that 
many do in this world, keeping an eye single to 
self alone, in every undertaking, No. Far too 
many have a mistaken idea of what constitutes 
their individual interests. There appears to bea 
want of foresight; or they do net think that ‘no 
man liveth to himself alone.” They forget that, 
in most cases, it is sweeter “to give than to re- 
ceive,” and that man’s highest pleasure is doing 
good to his fellow-beings. 

A part of this difficulty may arise from a lack 
of self-knowledge, which is highly necessary, in 
order to act wisely and to the purpose. Persons 
who think they understand perfectly their own 
requirments, and yet who never take time to 
peruse a newspaper, nor read for general informa- 
tion, would find many things both useful and in- 
structive in the ParEenotoaicaL JourNaL. One 
dollar invested for such a journal of science is 
worth hundreds, to a young man just starting in 
life; and, to a family, it cannot be prized too 
highly. J. A.W. 
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OBJECTIONS TO PHRENOLOGY ANSWERED. 


BY D. P. BUTLER. 





Ir is gratifying to observe the difference in the 
present position of anti-Phrenologists as compared 
with that of former vears, Formerly, they denied 
its theory and pricciples altogether; while they 
now simply object tu its practical application ; and 
even this is urged by men who have formed their 
opinions and prejidices in times past, or by their 
servile imitators, when comparatively little was 
known of the subject; while men, whose education 
and experience are more modern, generally ac- 
knowledge, not only its principles, but its prac- 
ticability. 

The thickness of the skull is urged against the 
practical application of Phrenology. The only 
possible show of reason in this is, that of two in- 
dividuals who possess the same outward develop- 
ments, one may have a thicker skull than the 
other. Unfortunately for this shadowy objection, 
we have an unerring guide in this case. As the 
same element always corresponds in the different 





* The Biography which was designed to accompany 
this Phrenological Sketch is necessarily postponed. 





parts of the same organization, we can correctly 


judge of the thickness of the skull by the proportion 
of bone existing in the body. When the bones of 
the body are unusually large, the skull is propor- 
tionally thick. We challenge anti-Phrenologists 
to produce one single specimen of a healthy or- 
ganization to the contrary. If they have not ex- 
amined this matter sufficiently to know toa cer- 
tainty, we have ; and, from an examination of hun- 
dreds of skeletons, we know to a demonstration, 
that small bones in one part, and a thick skull in 
another, or large bones in one part, and a thin 
skull in another, are never found in the same or- 
ganization. 


Another objection is, that the skull is not wni- 
Sorm in thickness. This we admit, if by it is meant 
that the same skull is not equally thick in every 
part; but do not admit it, if it is meant to be as- 
serted that different skulls are not uniform in their 
proportional thickness in the same parts. We 
always find the skull thicker in certain portions 
than in others; but, as all healthy skulls are alike 
in this respect, it ceases to be an objection after a 
standard of measurement is once formed. 

The frontal sinus. This objection isoften urged 
asinsuperable, and especially by old school phy- 
sicians. The competent Phrenologist is as well 
acquainted with this peculiarity as any objector 
can be, yet they talk as though Phrenologists had 
never seen the inside of a skull! In skulls of 
like size and age there is little variation in the 
size of the frontal sinus, except in cases of disease, 
which form exceptions to all general rules, 
and with which the Phrenologist, as such, 
has nothing todo. The larger the bony and mus- 
cular system generally, the larger is the frontal 
sinus; and the distance between the two tables of 
the skull increases withage. This objection, then, 
is obviated, since the internal and external parts 
of the skull correspond, except ir diseased cases, 
But allowing this objection, for the sake of the 
argument, ali its fancied weight, it affords our 
opponents no real aid, because the difference in 
the thickness of different skulls seldom amounts to 
more than one sixteenth ofan inch, and in extreme 
cases, not to one-eighth; while the difference of 
forms of heads of the same size, in the eame parts, 
often amounts to more than twoinches, Thesame 
remark is applicable to the skull asa whole. It is 
admitted, that in the decline of life, the inner 
table of the skull sometimes recedes from the ex- 
ternal; but it does so uniformly, following the 
shrinking condition of the brain. The actual 
measurement of thousands of skulls shows, that 
they are widest in those parts inside, where 
they are widest outside; and we are ready to 
demonstrate this fact to any persons desirous of 
investigating this matter. Farther than this, we 
find that skulls are actually thinner where they 
are widest, Only one exception to this rule 
occurs; which is, that certain parts of the skull are 
always thinner than others. This, of course, is 
recognized by the intelligent Phrenologist, and 
occasions no difficulty. These facts are apparent 
to all who will make the requisite examinations 
of skulls, We have demonstrated them by actual 
measurement in thousands of cases; and have 
found no exceptionsin healthy organizations. Who- 
ever is desirous of testing this matter can easily do 
so by placing a light within any skull, which will 
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show it to be thinnest or most transparent where 
there is the greatest outward development. 

Anti-Phrenologists urge the liabilities of mis- 
takes in practical Phrenology, from injuries of the 
skull, which cause bony excrescences or depres- 
sions, These peculiarities are readily recognized 
by the experienced Phrenologist, from their being 
irregular and abrupt, and differing very much from 
the phrenological protuberances and deficiencies. 

In conclusion, Phrenology is pre-eminently a 
science of experience and facts, instead of mere 
speculation. It is demonstrated by the uniform 
concomitance of certain peculiarities of mind or 
character, with certain outward developements 
on the skull. Its fundamental basis is the motto 
of the immortal Spurzheim: “One fact is more 
positive to me than ten thousand metaphysical 
opinions.”—--Phrenological Cabinet, 142, Wash- 
ington-street, Boston. 


IS PHRENOLOGY DEMORALIZING 


IN ITS TENDENCY? 


BY H. C. FOOTE. 








Norwirsstanpine the vast progress phrenology 
has made and is still making, and in an increasing 
ratio, the above question, unfortunately for the 
still more rapid advancement of the science, and 
the best interests of society, seems to be, even yet, 
prematurely settled or held in doubt by a very 
intelligent class in the community, and upon not 
an inconsiderable portion of which class, 1s de- 
volved the task of thinking for the less reflecting 
mass, or at least by whose “ipsi dizit” the million 
are more or less inflnenced in their opinions, A 
great many have given Phrenology a slight study, 
and, content with skimming the surface, have 
formed conclusions which a more thorough inyes- 
tigation would utterly repudiate. Thus Phrenol- 
ogy is charged with the old exploded notion of 
its favoring Materialism, Atheism, Universalism 
and other ‘isms,’ because many Materialists, 
Atheists, &¢, are believers in Phrenology, and 
confidently point to it as a confirmation of their 
peculiar doctrines. In the same superficial way 
Phrenclogy might be perverted to prove almost 
any thing. Phrenology is not yet in its maturity, 
and although the mass are familiar with the lower 
rounds of the ladder, the higher steps, a sense of 
its high moral tendency and the counecting point, 
the climax, where Phrenology harmonizes with 
Christianity, where Phrenology leaves off and 
Revelation begins, are not well understood by 
the majority. Three causes operate to bring 
about this result. The infaney of the science; 
the want of more practical and less theoretical 
investigation of the subject by scientifiemen; and 
the want of a sufficient number of the proper 
kind of Phrenological teachers and lecturers. 
When not viewed through distorted spectacles, 
science like a pyramid always points upwards, but 
the human mind, depraved by the fall of man, 
needs to have this axiom constantly pointed out 
and kept in view. 

The same public taste which will not support 
amusements of a higher order than circuses, jug- 
gler’s tricks and theatrical blood-and-thunder ex- 
bibitions, is addressed by the Phrenological 
lecturer, who, with active approbativeness, too 
often studies how he may best amuse the audience 
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and satisfy the curiosity for something new and 
strange, and pass a pleasant evening, There is 
needed, and the subject is worthy of, a superior 
class of lecturers, men who are both naturally 
endowed and fitted by cultivation to be teachers 
and leaders of men; men of the highest order of 
minds; devout men, who, with Phrenology in 
one hand and religion in the other, are prepared, 
thus doubly armed, instead of pandering to igno- 
rance or an uncultivated taste, to have the moral 
courage and philanthropy to hold up an elevated 
standard, to point out the great ends of human 
existence, and to show the harmony between aci- 
ence and religion. [Huron Erie, Oo., O. 
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WANDS, AND THE DIVINING ROD. 
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Accorpiné to a principle of philosophy set forth 
in preceding articles of this series, every form in 
being,, whether found upon the human, the ani- 
mal, the vegetable, the mineral, or the cosmical 
plain of existence, is surrounded and pervaded by 
an imponderable element of a nature correspond- 
ing to the tangible material itself, in all its parts, 
This invisible and intangible essence may be called 
the soul of the particular outer form with which 
it is associated, and as such it governs and gives 
all the distinctive properties to that form, in the 
same way as the human soul governs and charac- 
terizes the body. Moreover, as all visible bodies 
may act upon each other by owder and visible con- 
tact, so their sou/s, or the invisible and vitalizing 
essences which pervade and surround them, may 
intercommunicate according to mutual affinities, 
thus establishing an interior sympathy between all 
departments and degrees of existence, which may 
often become manifest in its reactions upon outer 
forms. According to this theory it would be natu- 
ral to expect the interior soul of man, and through 
it the outer body, to be often impressed and moved 
not only by the souls of other men, (as in the vol- 
untary and involuntary operations of animal mag- 
netism,) but also by the vital essences or quasi 
souls of things in the lower kingdoms of nature. 

Admitting the essential principles of this theory, 
it is easy to account for a class of facts which, how- 
ever well attested, would otherwise have seemed 
incredible, and which the majority of people, un- 
acquainted with the interior or soul-forces to 
which we have alluded, are disposed to treat as 
altogether fanciful. These facts relate to the use 
of “magical wands,” and especially the ‘divining 
rod,” or baguetie divinatoire, as the French call it, 
as conductors of this invisible force, with some ac- 
counts concerning the use and effects of which we 
will now endeavor to entertain the reader. 

There is one claas of facts, standing in direct 
analogy to others which are to be related, which 
were familiar to all the earlier, and will be be- 
lieved by all the later, magnetists. I allude to the 
magnetic baguets and conductors that were em- 
ployed by Mesmer, Deleuze, and others. By con- 
centrating the vital fluid of the human system 
into a vessel of pounded glass, water, d&e., and then 
connecting it with the body of a diseased person 
by means of a rod or moistened cord, the most 


decided magnetic effects would often be experi- 
enced by the patient, causing in some cases even 
swoonings and catalepsy, and often ultimating in 
the cure of his disease. So by the magnetizer 
holding a metallic or glass rod in his hand, and 
touching the patient with one end of it, similar 
effects would be produced ; and, in some instances, 
these modes of application were deemed more 
efficient than direct manipulation. 

Considering, then, that animals, plants, miner- 
als, &e., have each their own peculiar magnetism 
or soul-essence as suggested above, which, in some 
of its degrees, connects and assimilates with the 
corresponding essences of the human being and 
with all other things, and considering that such 
essences are really the origin of all force, it be- 
comes easily conceivable that the same, when sym- 
pathetically united to the soul, and thus brought 
under the operation of the will, may possibly be 
conducted and directed so as to produce the most 
surprising effects, even upon outer and visible 
objects in nature. Herein, as we conceive, con- 
sists the true explanation.of the practice of the 
old magicians in using a rod or wand, and of the 
remarkable effects, even upon the outer elements, ° 
which it is authentically related that they often 
produced by its means. Without for the present 
attempting to open the history of these wonders 
in their variety, we will confine our attention to 
a particular branch of them, a few details and 
proofs of which will introduce the analogical mind 
to whatever truth there may be in all others. 

Many of our readers have doubtless met with 
instances of alleged discoveries of springs, or of 
metallic veins, by means of a forked stick cut from 
a hazel or peach tree, and holden in the hands of 
a person of peculiar nervous susceptibilities, It 
is said by those who practice this mode of divina- 
tion, that when they are standing near or over the 
spring, or other object sought, the stick manifests 
a tendency to rotate in their hands, and that this 
tendency is powerful or weak, according to the 
nearness or remoteness of the object sought. 
Sometimes this rotative force is even so great as 
to twist off the stick as it is holden firmly in the 
hand. 

The peculiar nervous or physical susceptibility 
which is necessary to the movements of the stick, 
is said to be hereditary in certain families. Thus 
there is said to be living in the Hartz mountains, 
in Germany, a family of people who, from time 
immemorial, have supported themselves almost 
entirely by this mode of divination, and that they 
are so well paid for their services as to enable 
them to live for most of the time in idleness and 
dissipation. It cannot easily be conceived that 
this people would, from generation to generation, 
be supported in this mode of employment, unless 
there were some incontestible reality in their pre- 
tensions. In France, and also in Wales, the use of 
the divining rod is also extensively known, and 
has been attended with marked success, notwith- 
standing the ridicule with which it has generally 
been treated by otherwise scientific men. 


Lady Milbanke, the mother of the wife of Lord 
Byron, in a letter written to Dr. Hutton, details a 
portion of her own experience in the use of the 
divining rod, the main particulars of which were 
as follows: Being at Aix in Provence in the year 
1772, when she was only nineteen years old, and 


happening, one day, to visit the Chateau d’Ansonis, 
in company with her friends, they found the pro- 
prietor of that estate had just been successfully 
employing a diviner in discovering a spring of 
water of which he had been much in need. 
Piqued by the incredulity of his visitors, the pro- 
prietor sent for the homme 4 la baguette, as he was 
called, and caused him to exhibit some experi- 
ments. He took a forked branch of hazel and 
held the twigs firmly between his thumb and 
finger, with the vertex pointing downward. 
“Standing where there wasno water, the baguette 
(stick) remained motionless ; walking gradually to 
the spot where the spring was under ground, the 
twig was sensibly affected, and as he more nearly 
approached the spot, it began to turn round ; that 
is, the vertex raised itself, and turned toward his 
body, and continued to turn till the point was 
vertical, and then again descended outward, and 
continued to turn, describing a circle as long as he 
remained standing over the spring, or till one or 
both branches were broken by the twisting—the 
ends being firmly grasped by the fingers and 
thumbs, and the hands held stationary.” 

After seeing him do this repeatedly, different 
persons of the party tried the baguette in succes- 
sion, but without effect. The lady who writes 
the account happened to be the last. “No 
sooner,”’ saysshe, “did I hold the twig as directed, 
than it began to move as with him, which startled 
me so much that I dropped it, and felt considera- 
bly agitated. I was, however, induced to resume 
the experiment, and found the effect perfect.” 

Subsequently returning to England, and visiting 
a family on whose estates there was a deficiency 
of spring water, this lady engaged to find them a 
spring, if possible, by means of this newly-discoy- 
ered faculty. She accordingiy procured a forked 
hazel stick, and with it passed over the grounds 
till it turned in her hands. A stake was driven 
down at that spot, and she was conducted to a 
building at some distance in the park, and request- 
ed to try the experiment there. The baguette 
turned so strongly that it twisted and broke; and 
the gentleman, after critically observing the test, 
and seeing that it was decisive, acknowledged 
that when that building was erected, they were 
obliged to drive piles for the whole foundation, as 
they met with nothing but quicksand. This in- 
duced him to dig where the lady had first indica- 
ted, where they soon found a very fluent spring, 
over which they built their dairy. 

This lady subsequently visited Dr. Hutton, and 
tried the experiment in his presence. He ob- 
served that the baguette uniformly moved when 
held over a place where he had strong reason to 
believe there was water, and as uniformly re- 
mained quiescent over places where he knew there 
was none. 


“Thouvenal,” says Ashburner, “‘found a man 
named Bléton, whose business was that of a 
sowrcier, or a discoverer of springs by means of 
the divining rod; and upon this man he made 
more than six hundred observations, many of them 
in the presence of above one hundred and fifty 
persons, mostly of important stations, and very 
creditable from their high characters, who testify 
to the truth of the observed phenomena.” With 
Bléton, as also to some extent with Lady Milbanke, 
the movement of the stick was coincident with a 
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peculiar internal feeling, which, in him, was fol- 
lowed by an oppression of the chest, a diminish- 
ing pulse, a general chilliness, a staggering of the 
legs, and a stiffness and twitching of the wrists, 
all of which symptoms were the more sensibly 
felt when he was walking in a direction against 
the subterranean current; and by the character 
and variations of these phenomena he could gener- 
ally tell the approximate depth of the water. 





Bléton’s mode of experimenting was different 
from that of others, in that he would simply place 
a slightly bent rod horizontally across his fore 
finger and thumb. When standing over subter- 
ranean water r metals of any kind, this rod would 
perform regu] ir revolutions, which would always 
be in the same direction, unless the underground 
substance was iron, which would invariably im- 
part a motion in the opposite direction. It was, 
moreover, observed, in ali these cases, that the 
water or metal must be underground, or the stick 
would exhibit no motion. 


But-a case far transcending any of these as to 
the marvelous nature of its phenomena, was that 
of one Jaques Ayman, a French peasant, who lived 
at the close of the 17th century. Of the particu- 
lars of one of his marvelous performances, the 
following isasummary. They seem too well au- 
thenticated to admit of a doubt, whatever theory 
may be adopted to explain them. It seems that 
on the 5th of July, 1692, a wine merchant and 
his wife were murdered in their cellar at Lyons, 
and their house was robbed. No clue to the per- 
petrators of the crime being otherwise obtained, 
a neighbor of the murdered family resolved to 
send for Aymar, who was accordingly brought 
and introduced to the King’s Attorney-General as 
one who could probably ferret out the assassins by 
the exercise of a peculiar sense. No sooner had 
Aymar been led to the cellar where the murders 
had been committed, than his pulse rose as if he 
were suffering from a violent fever, and the mo- 
tions of the forked rod which he held in his hand 
speedily pointed out the place where the murdered 
bodies had lain. Having thus received the first 
impression, Aymar, guided by his rod and accom- 
panied by three persons as an escort, traced the 
assassins through the street through which they 
had fied, as if they had left a perceptible magnetic 
or spiritual taint in the atmosphere wherever they 
went, and which still remained as a spiritual traek 
by which they might be traced in their flight. He 
traced them out of town to the bridge of the 
Rhone, where his rod indicated that they had gone 
to the right along the bank of the river, and where 
he sometimes recognized the traces of two, and at 
other times of three accomplices. His impres- 
sions soon Jed him to the house of a gardener, on 
entering which he declared that three fugitives 
had set around a particular table, and had handled 
one of three bottles which were in the room, all 
of which facts were now confessed by the garden- 
er’s children, who had been Jeft in charge of the 
house, though they had been afraid to mention 
them to their parents before. Thence, the peasant 
traced the men along the banks of the river half 
a league below the bridge, where he declared 
that they must have entered a boat. Another 
boat was procured, and Aymar and his compan- 
ions embarked and followed them, keeping their 
track as clearly upon the water as he had upon 
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the land. In passing down the river, Aymar in- 
sisted upon landing at several places where he 
said the fugitives had gone ashore, when he traced 
them directly to the houses which they had en- 
tered, and, to the great surprise of hosts and spec- 
tators, he pointed out the beds on which they had 
slept, the tables around which they had set, and 
the pots and glasses they had touched. When he 
arrived at the camp of Sablon, he was considera- 
bly agitated, being strongly impressed that the 
murderers were then among the soldiers which 
he found there; but fearing to use his rod for the 
purpose of discovering them, he returned to 
Lyons. Thence he was sent back to the camp of 
Sablon with letters of recommendation ; but when 
he arrived the second time at the camp, he found 
that the fugitives were no longer there. Thence 
he traced them to Beaucaire, in Languedoe, where 
his rod led him to the gate of the prison, and 
where he felt sure that one of the criminals might 
be found. Fourteen of the prisoners were made 
to pass before him, and among these was a hump- 
backed young man, who had just been brought in 
for some petty theft, and on him his red turned. 


” He was accordingly brought back to Lyons, Dur- 


ing the fore part of his journey, he firmly pro- 
tested his innocence of the crime with which he 
was charged, till, being confronted by the several 
hotel keepers where he had slept in going down, 
he at length could no longer resist the evidence 
of their accumulated testimony, and made full 
confession that he had participated with two men 
in the Lyons’ murder ; and then he described their 
passage from the house, through the streets, down 
the banks of the Rhone, into the gardener’s 
house, and then in a boat down the river, and their 
stoppage at the different places precisely as Aymar 
had indicated by means of his red ! 

Admitting the well attested facts of this nature, 
of which almost any number might be collected, 
it must be admitted that they illustrate and con- 
firm the theory of universal soul-essences and 
sympathies mentioned at the commencement of 
this article, whilst that in its turn admirably ex- 
plains the facts. WwW. F. 


Chucatinon. 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 











Tar Propie’s Cortece.—We publish the follow- 
ing extracts from the earnest and able Appeal is- 
sued by the Trustees of this Institution, regretting 
that our limited space will not allow us to pre- 
sent the important document in full. We most 
heartily and unqualifiedly commend the enter- 
prise, and will freely give it the aid of our in- 
fiuence. We intend to speak more at length on 
this subject in a future number; in the meantime, 
we hope that those who have the means, and de- 
sire to promote the cause of Integral Education 
and Human Progress, will send in promptly and 
freely their “material aid.” “The People’s Col- 
lege can only be founded by the voluntary contri- 
butions of the People.” Shall it fail to go into oper- 
ation for the lack of these? 


The undersigned, designated as temporary Trus- 
tees in the act of our late Legislature incorporating 
the People’s College, have completed the necessa- 
ry arrangements, and announce that the books are 
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now open, and that subecriptions to the stock in 
sums of not less than one dollar each, are earnest- 
ly solicited, especially of all citizens of our State. 
Pamphlet copies of the Charter, with a brief state- 
ment appended of the objects sought to be obtain- 
ed by it, will be most willingly sent gratuitously 
in answer to each post-paid application to our 
General Agent’and Secretary, Harrison Howard, 
Lockport, N. Y., who further proposes to respond 
to any reasonable inquiry which this pamphlet 
does not answer. Cash subscriptions to our stock 
may be transmitted to our Treasurer, Tracy R. 
Morgan, Cashier of the Broome Co, Bank, Bing- 
hamton, by whom only will stock be issued, 
though our Secretary, and any of us, will very 
gladly receive and transmit subscriptions, | 
* * * * 


~~ 





Briefly, let it suffice that we seek an institution 
which will afford instruction through Lectures, 
Cabinets, Libraries, Demonstrations, &e., to thou- 
sands as thoroughly and readily as to hundreds of 
students, should thousands present themselves—to 
which the farmer, artisan, or mechanic, as well as 
the merchant, lawyer, or divine, may send his son 
with a perfect assurance that he will at least he 
qualified therein to earn bis living with his hands 
more readily, surely, efficiently, than he otherwise 
could have done, whether it shall or shall not ulti- 
mately be his fortune to labor mainly with his 
brain—wherein each pupil, being at liberty, un- 
der parental guidance, to study such branches as 
he may choose, shall be imperatively required to 
master thoroughly whatever branches he does un- 
dertake, as pre-requisite to any testimonial of pro- 
ficieney—and wherein each teacher, as well as 
pupil, shall be inflexibly required to devote some 
definite portion of each week to downright physi- 
cal industry, as essential alike to bodily and to 
mental vigor—to musciilar development, and true 
intellectual health. The union of study with 
labor—of science with industry—not in some ab- 
stract or general sense, but in the daily life of 
each inmate, is the fundamental basis of the Peo- 


ple’s College. 
% 
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But here we are confronted by the assurance 
that this idea of manual labor in seminaries has 
been repeatedly tried, and with uniform ill suc-, 
cess—that though beautiful in theory, it will not 
work in practice—and that we are flying in the 
face of experience. If al] this were really founded 
in truth, it would still be inconclusive. The very 
best ideas have, because in advance of their time, 
at first encountered similar repulses and discour- 
agements. The first steamboat was a signal fail- 
ure, and probably broke the heart, as well as the 
fortune, of its projector. 

But the idea which underlies our effort has 
never failed, because it was never tested. None 
of the Manual Labor Schools attempted in our 
country were ever tolerably endowed and estab- 
lished, unless it be Oberlin, and that has not failed 
—on the contrary, it has obtained a commanding 
position, and is enjoying an eminent prosperity. 

The education of Woman, and the sphere which 
shall be alloted her in the People’s College, have 
been so frequently agitated in connection with our 
enterprise in its infancy, that we could hardly 
leave them unnoticed at this crisis of its existence. 
It might, indeed, suffice to state that the obvious 
truth that the opportunities and advantages ac- 
corded to Women in this seminary will be precise- 
ly such as its stockholders, through the trustees 
whom they are to elect prior to its going into op- 
eration, shall see fit to prescribe. . * * 
In the opinion of at least a majority of the under- 
signed, TuE Prortz’s Cortece ought to afford a 
thorough practical education, on the easiest possi- 
ble terms, to all who need and there seek it, with- 
out distinction of creed, or caste, or sex. Noth- 
ing less than this would seem worthy of the name 
under which we are incorporated. 

* * % * 
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There remains to be said only this—Tun Pxo- 
pLn’s CoLLecE can only be founded by the volun- 
tary offerings of the People. It has no resource 
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but in your liberality; and we pledge you that 
it shall not, while in our hands, be started without 
resources. It ought to have $250,000 as a basis, 
in order to commence with an assurance of imme- 
diate and decided usefulness; and it cannot be lo- 
eated until if shall have $50,00 subscribed and 
paid in, when a vote of a majority of its stock- 
holders is to determine its location. We ask you, 
then, fer your children’s sake, and for the sake of 
other children perhaps more needy than they, to 
contribute, if rich, of your abundance generously ; 
if poor, of your earnings liberally, to endow and 
establish The People’s College. 








Antiocn Cottece.—The following history of 
Antioch College, which we take from the Cincin- 
nati Columbian, will be read with interest by 
many of our readers. This new Iustitution bids 
fair to become one of the best Colleges in the 
country: 


This Institution was opened on October 5th,.by 
the inauguration ef the Hon. Horace Mann, late 
member of Congress from Massachusetts, as Presi- 
dent. 

This College is founded at Yellow Springs, 
Greene County, Ohio, by the “Christian Connex- 
ion,” a body numbering about fifteen hundred 
churches in these United States. This is their great 
denominational University, and will receive the 
patronage of the whele body from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. It is ealled Antioch, because it was at that 
city in Syria the disciples of Jesus were first called 
Christians. 

The funds of this College have been raised in 
small sums, principally in scholarships of one hun- 
dred dollars each, of which more than one thous- 
and have been taken up, making a foundation in 
that respect alone of more than one hundred thou- 
sand dollars to begin with. The interest of this 
money will legally be ten per cent., making a 
sum of more than ten thousand dollars annual in- 
come, to pay the professors and teachers. 

The Institution is entirely liberal in religion. 
The students will be carefully taught and cared 
for in their moral and religious character, but they 
will be permitted to attend that church which 
they or their parents may prefer, as is the case at 
Cambridge. 

*The college buildings at present erected stand 
on a beautiful and commanding slope, west of the 
ravine of the Springs, and within a quarter of a 
mile of the Mad River Railroad, midway between 
Xenia and Springfield, ninety miles from Cincin- 
nati. Those nearly completed consist of one large 
central edifice, in the form of a cross, 170 feet long, 
and 110 wide, three stories high, of about 18 feet 
each, and a high basement story ; and two halls for 
durmitories, 160 feet long each, 39 feet wide and 
four stories high, besides the basement.” The chief 
building is adorned with lofty towers, and is traly 
a majestic pile of architecture. It is designed for 
the chapel, library, lecture and recitation rooms, 
laboratory, cabinet, &e. The three buildings stand 
on three sides of an oblong square, and are to be 
connected by arcades. Two other halls for dormi- 
tories are to be built as soon as possible, in a simi- 
lar style and size, and running parallel to the first 
ones, at a suitable distance. The patrons and 
founders of Antioch College also have an Observa- 
tory and Botanical Garden in prospect, which, if 
zeal and means can produce it, they intend shall 
be the very best in America. The climate of Ohio 
‘is admirably fitted for such a garden, lying, as it 
does, on the confiaes of both the vegetation of the 
tropical and temperate zones. 

The faculty consists of Mr. Mann as the head ; 
the Rev. W. H. Doherty, Professor of Rhetoric, 
Logie and Belles Lettres; Ira W. Allen, Professor 
of Mathematics, Astronomy, and Civil Engineer- 
ing; the Rev. Thomas Holmes, Professor of Greek 
Language and Literature ; C.S Pennell, Professor 
of Latin Language and Literature; Miss R. M. 
Pennell, Professor of Physical Geography, Draw- 
ing, Natural History, Civil History, and Didactics, 
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; and the Rev. A. Ll. McKenney, Principal of the 


Preparatory School. The President is also Profes- 
sor of Political Economy, Intellectual and Moral 
Philosopby, Constitutional law, and Natural The- 
ology. The Chairs of Professorship iu 1 ; Chemis- 
try and Practice of Agriculture; 2 Mineralogy 
and Geology ; and 8 of Modern Languages, are as 
yet unfilled, 

No person under twelve years of age will be 
admitted to the preparatory school. Both sexes 
are admissible, both to the faculty and as students. 


We hail the advent of this institution with satis- 
faction, and hope it may succeed according to the 
best wishes of its founders, to promote’ a knowl- 
edge of, and obedience to the Laws of Human 
Life and Health, a sound Literature, and a moral 
conduct and religious character. 

{All works published by FowLers anp WELLS 
will be kept for sale at Antioch College, at New 
York prices. | 


New Yor Crnrrat Cortece.—This isa manual 
labor Institution, located at McGrawville, Cort- 
land Co., N. Y. It seems to have a broad and lib- 
eral Humanitary basis. We make the following 
extract from the Circular issued by its govern- 
ment, and commend it to the attention of those 
who have requested information in regard to 
manual labor institutions: 


This is a manual labor Institution, impartial in 
its privileges, and open to all personsof both sexes 
of good moral character, who promise to obey its 
rules. The principles at the basis of the Institu- 
tion are such as practical religion and Christian 
civilization demand. 

‘1. It is unchangeably pledged to the morality 
of Anti-Slavery, and kindred reforms, and it will 
ever strive to sustain the unity, equality, and 
brotherhood of the human race. ' 

2. It advocates and secures for woman equal 
advantages in literary, scientific, moral and physi- 
cal education, that she may occupy her true posi- 
tion, and be enabled to co-operate fully in mould- 
ing the sentiments and actions of the public. 

3. In providing that as early as practicable the 
means of labor shall be as extensive, proportion- 
ately, as the School privileges, it encourages and 
enobles honest toil, hoping thus to form in the 
rising generation habits of industry, to render all 
useful employments respectable, and, indeed, to 
give honorable character to physical as well as 
mental labor, health to the body as well as vigor 
to the mind. ; 

The Bible is regarded as the test book in 
morals, to be studied in our own and in the origi- 
nal languages, without partiality for denomina- 
tional preferances. 

Pay for labor will be regulated by its value to 
the College. 

The Female students residing at the Boarding 
Hall will, in classes, be expected to do all the la- 
bor connected with that Building; and although 
this may not be lucrative, it will be carrying out 
an important feature of the Tastitntion. 


Persons desiring further information in regard 
to the Institution, can obtain it by writing to Rev. 
W. Tillinghast, McGrawville, Cortland Co., N. Y. 





Srecteor Famity Sonoor ror Boys, at South Wil- 
liamstown, Berkshire County, Massachusetts. We 
have received a handsome Cireular from this 
school, the design of which is to furnish to parents 
a school where their sons may be safely and thor- 
oughly educated. It is conducted by B. F. and 
A. A. Mills. 


Mr. Hots Seminary.—This Institution it situ- 
ated in the pleasant village of Holliston, in Mid- 
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dlesex County, Massachusetts, on a branch of the 
Boston and Worcester Railroad. Being located on 
an eminence, retired from the noise of business, yet 
in fall view of the village, it isa very desira- 
ble resort for the student. Motto, “Whatever is 
worth doing at all, is worth doing well.” Appli- 
cations for information, or for admission, may he 
made to Geo. F. Walker, A. M., Principal. 


Mechanical. 


ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH, 


IN EURGPE AND AMERICA. 











THE 


“TV puta girdle round the earth in forty minutes.” 
SHAKSP KARE. 


AmonG modern discoveries in physical science, 
the Electric Telegraph stands pre-eminent. Time 
and Space Annihilated! Intelligence communi- 
cated from “pole to pole” in a twinkling! 
“ Human thoughts” obtain a world-wide publicity, 
with the quickness of the heart’s pulsation! Lec- 
tures and Speeches delivered this evening in one 
city, reported and printed verbatim, to be read in 
another, in the morning papers, with our breakfast! 
The “ motto” of that illustrious prophet and seer, is 
thus realized. and justified, and we truly 


“ Put a girdls round the earth in forty minutes,” 


The history and progress of the electric tele- 
graph, must interest every reader. We compile a 
few facts from Chambers’ Journal : 

So rapid has been the extension of electro-tele- 
graphic communication throughout the world, 
that we might almost fancy the subtle agent had 
something to do with its own propagation. Gun- 
powder took a century or two to make the tour of 
Europe and prove its superiority to bows and 
arrows ; and steam-engines panted and puffed for 
many a year before the world thought it worth 
while to turn them to account. How different the 
progress of the electric telegraph ! 

Professor Morse established his jirst line in 
1844! 

In England, the prospect of profit appears so 
good, that the United Kingdom Electric Tele- 
graph Company are going to work in earnest. 
Their wires will be laid under ground in pipes, 
following generally the turnpike roads; and they 
propose to lease the exclusive use of a wire to any 
one desiring it. Seeing that one house alone in 
London, pays $4,800 a-year for telegraphic messa- 
ges, there is good reason to believe that a wire 
may be rented with benefit to both parties. The 
company have engaged the services of Mr. Wheat- 
stone, and intend to send shilling messages, and 
have thus possessed themselves of two elements of 
suecess—ability and cheapness, Already an un- 
derground telegraph is laid on the old turnpike 
road from London to Dover, and it is by this that 
those brief but important paragraphs of news from 
the continent which appear in the morning papers 
are transmitted. Not only are the railway sta- 
tions of the metropolis connected with each other 
by underground wires, but the post-office, admi- 
ralty, and other government offices, the chief sta- 
tion of police, the houses of Parliament, and some 
of the leading clubs, are also interwired. The 
authorities can now send orders, quick as thought, 
to detain a mail-packet, to dispatch a frigate from 
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any of the outports, or expedite equipments at the 
dockyards. Gentlemen sitting at dinner in the 
Reform Club in the heart of London, have instan- 
taneous notice every quarter of an hour of what 
is going on in the House of Commons. 

Most of this progress has been accomplished 
since 1850, as also the laying down of the under- 
sea communications. It was in August, 1850, that 
the possibility of sending a message through the 
Straits of Dover was demonstrated, as though to 
stimulate ingenuity, for the wire was broken by an 
unfortunate accident, and the work delayed for 
many- months. The experiment was repeated 
towards the close of 1851 with entire success, 
which has not once been interrupted. Future his- 
torians will perhaps be struck by the fact, that the 
first news sent by the wire was of the famous coup 
detat of the 2d December. If it was then re- 
marked that England had lost her insular position, 
what shall be said now, when we have a second 
wire running to Middlekirk, near Ostend, and a 
third from Oxfordness to Schevinengen on the 
Dutch coast, 119 miles in length! The latter wire 
was worthily inaugurated, on the 14th June last, 
by the flashing across of the king of Holland’s 
opening speech to his Chambers. Then there are 
two wires across the Irish Channel ; and a third is 
talked of, to run from the Mull of Cantyre to 
Fairhead. Ireland, too, is less insulated than be- 
fore. By means of these under-sea wires, we can 
now communicate with most parts of the Conti- 
nent. The Dutch line gives us the shortest route 
to Copenhagen; and now that wires are sunk 
across the Great and Little Belts, we can hold 
telegraphic talk with the Danish capital. Through 
the Belgian wire, we reach Prussia, thence to Cra- 
cow and Warsaw, and on to St. Petersburg, or we 
may diverge the course of the message to Vienna, 
and have it forwarded to Trieste, 325 miles fur- 
ther, where it will overtake the India mail. The 
Czar is stretching wires from St. Petersburg to 
Moscow, and to his ports on the Baltic and Black 
Seas; and before long, when he wants to quarrel 
with the Sultan, he will be able to do so with less 
delay than at present. The Turk, on his part, is 
thinking he would like to have a telegraph ; and, 
should he realize his wishes, Muscovite and Moslem 
may intercommunicate with equal celerity. Perth 
on the Tay may now, if she will, hold a “crack” 
with Pesth on the Danube; and Manchester ask 
Marseille for the earliest quotations of Egyptian 
cotton. 

At first, most of the German wires were laid 
under-ground, but in many places those stretched 
on posts have been substituted, as more generally 
serviceable. They are no ‘longer confined to the 
railways, but are carried by such routes as are 
most suitable ; and soon the miles of telegraph 
will outnumber those of railways. Austria has 
about 4,000 miles of telegraph, and the other parts 
of Germany about as many. The wires are pene- 
trating the valleys of Switzerland, and creeping 
up the slopes of the Alps; Spain has found out 
their use, but to a very limited extent; Italy has 
a few score miles ; and in Piedmont, Mons. Borelli, 
the engineer, has done wonders with them. 
While waiting the completion of the railway be- 
tween Turin and Genoa, it was thought desirable 
to connect the two cities by telegraph ; and, to 
effect this, the wires are carried over precipitous 
steeps, stretched across valleys nearly a mile in 


width, and buried in some places, where no other 
mode was possible. The way in which the diffi- 
culties of the ground are overcome, is said to excel 
any thing similar in Europe. 

The Italian wires are to be connected with Cor- 
sica and Sardinia by lines sunk in the dividing 
channels ; and from the southernmost cape of Sar- 
dinia they will be carried to Africa, striking the 
mainland a few miles west of Tunis, from which 
point it will not be difficult to reach Algeria, 
Heypt, and ultimately India. One stage, from the 
Nile to the Red Sea, will ere long be complete ; 
and in India itself preparations are being made for 
the construction of 3,000 miles of telegraph. 

The establishment of the electric telegraph in 
France has been slower than in other countries ; 
but there are now lines which radiate from Paris 
to Bordeaux, Marseille, Lyon, Toulouse, Havre, 
Dieppe, Calais and Strasbourg ; and by the close 
of the present year, the chief towns of each de- 
partment will be connected with the Ministry of 
the Interior. The government is master of all the 
lines ; by way of Strasbourg, they now reach Ger- 
many independently of Belgium ; and in that city 
the French office and the Baden offices are side by 
side. Besides their own private despatches, no 
secret messages are sent, except certain diplomatic 
matters, and the news brought by the Indian mail 
to Marseille. The latter is at once flashed on- 
wards to London. Paris time is adopted on the 
lines all over France. 

The vast extent of the United States has caused 
a greater extension of the telegraph than in any 
other country ; it is now but little short of 30,000 
miles, including Canada. There are two direct 
lines from Philadelphia to New Orleans, Projects 
are talked of, one of them sanctioned by Congress, 
for lines from Natchez, on the Mississippi, to San 
Francisco, a distance of 3,000 miles; and from 
Vera Cruz to Acapulco, and from Missouri to 
Oregon, with a post of cavalry at every twenty 
miles to guard the wires, and ride with despatches. 
Another, is to annex Cuba by means of a wire sunk 
across the channel which separates that island 
from Florida. It will need to be strong to resist 
the action of the Gulf-stream, which there flows 
with great rapidity. In Boston, all the fire-sta- 
tions are connected by telegraph, and alarms are 
made known with a promptitude thai averts much 
mischief. Private telegraphs, too, are greatly 
used in the large trading towns. 

Much has been said by projectors about an un- 
der-sea telegraph to America ; but it is a question 
whether, in such a distance, the currents generated 
in the wire by natural causes would not prove 
fatal to the transmission of an impulse from one 
extremity to the,other. Some physicists believe 
that the experiment would not succeed from Gal- 
way to Newfoundland, which is more than half 
the breadth of the Atlantic; and they state the 
practicable route to be by crossing Behring’s 
Strait ; or to run a wire from the Shetlands to the 
Faroes and Iceland, thence to Greenland, Labra- 
dor and Nova Scotia. This task, however, remains 
for future enterprise, and will some day form an 
important chapter in the history of the electric 
telegraph. Meanwhile, (in Wordsworth accommo- 
dated,) 

+ * & e ® time, 
Pleased with its triumphs o’er his brother space, 


Accepts from its bold hands the proffered crown 
Of hope, and smiles on it with cheer sublime. 
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Agrirulture. 


FARM WORK TO BE DONE IN DECEMBER. 





BY H. ©. VAIL. 


Tux ingress of this month is usually attended by 
an inerease of cold, and frequently by deep snows. 
The farmer who has carefully prepared for the in- 
clemency of the, weather, and provided every 
means of shelter and comfort for himself and his 
animals, may now employ his leisure time in lay- 
ing plans for future agricultural operations. 

Itis not sufficient that good shelter has been 
provided and comforts attended to thus far, but a 
constant care must be entertained for the welfare 
of the farm stock. See that the stables are pro- 
vided with decomposed muck, plaster, or charcoal 
dust, to absorb the gaseous exhalations, which are 


at all times injurious to the health of animals, 


Pure water should be provided as near the stables 
as possible, to avoid the necessity of driving stock 
a jong distance through rain and snow storms, 
and leaving their manure along the pathway—a 
total-loss to the farmer. ‘There are few localities 
where a hydraulic ram could not be used with 
advantage, and at a small expense, to elevate 
water, and thus prove @ source of profit, by keep- 
ing the animals more comfortable at a less ex- 
pense for fodder. 

Cut all your corn stalks and steam them. The 
following plan for a steamer is found to be econo- 
mical and rapid in its performance :— 

Make a pan from a sheet of Russia iron, turning 
up the edges so as to make it three inches deep. 
In this, place a bottomless box, made of thick pine 
plank, nailing the sheet iron on the sides and ends 
securely. Inside, place a false bottom perforated 
with half-inch augur holes, and supported by 
cleats, so as to leave a space between the false and 
real bottom about two and a-haif inches deep. 
Build two walls of brick or stone, on which place 
the box, so that there will be an aperture running 
the whole length of the box, terminating in a cir- 
cular orifice, in which a stove pipe is placed, of 
sufficient length to convey all the smoke away. 
To use this apparatus, all that is necessary is to 
fill the space at the bottom about one-half or two- 
thirds full of water, placing the material to be 
steamed above the false bottom, cover tight, and 
build a fire under the front part of the box, using 
light wood or brush, and the operation of steam- 
ing will soon be performed. ‘This method will be 
found to be cheap, rapid, and safe, serving the 
place of a more expensive apparatus, and may be 
fitted up by any ingenious person who has the 
proper tools, When the stalks are removed from 
the steam-box, a little salt should be sprinkled 
over it, and, if meal is to be used, add that at the 
same time, so that it may become partially cooked. 
Sliced roots may be fed with profit during this 
and all other months when grass cannut be ob- 
tained. 

It will be found profitable to cut all straw for 
bedding cattle, or making manure. Long straw 
prevents the handling of manures with ease or ra- 
pidity, and requires a longer time to decay. With 
the horse power used for threshing, and a straw 
eutter of the most approved pattern, a large quan- 
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tity may be cut during rainy days, when no other 
work can be performed. See that your beasts do 
not tyrannize over one another; any attempt of 
this kind should be checked at once, by separating 
the master beasts. . 

Grape vines which were neglected last fall may 
yet be pruned. Do not neglect it Jater than Feb- 
ruary, for fear of profuse bleeding at the open- 
ing of spring. The proper time is about the 15th 
of November. Guano may be dug in about trees 
of sluggish growth, on days when there is no frost 
in the ground. The rains of winter and spring 
will dissolve it before it can have an opportunity 
to injure the trees by coming in contact with the 
spovgioles, or termini of the roots, through which 
the tree receives its nourishment. 

Hardy shade and fruit trees may be transplanted, 
should the winter prove mild enough, and the 
roots protected from frost by a sufficient mulch of 
straw or other coarse litter. Large trees which 
are to be removed may be prepared by digging a 
trench about them deep enough to cut off the 
principal roots; and when the ball of earth is 
frozen, the whole may be cut loose and transport- 
ed to the place it is destined to occupy, being 
careful not to bruise any part. We have trans- 
planted trees with perfect success, in the winter 
months, north of New York. Never set trees 
without digging the holes at least four feet deep 
and four feet wide—returning the surface soil to 
the hole, leaving the subsoil on the surface in place 
of that removed to fill the hole, where, by the con- 
tinued action of sun and air, it will ultimately be- 
come surface soil, Place bones, woolen rags, or 
scraps of leather below the tree—by gradual de- 
cay they will yield up their constituents to the 
tree. Do not set trees at a greater depth than 
they were in the nursery. A less depth is better, 
so as to allow for gradual settling. When the 
hole is ready for the reception of the tree, the 
centre should be a little higher than the outside ; 
straighten out the roots and sprinkle on fine, 
loose: mold in small quantities, and, when par- 
tially filled, pour on water to settle the dirt into 
all the hollow places, never treading the soil or 
shaking the tree up and down, a practice which 
will prove injurious to the tree, by throwing the 
roots out of position, Finish, by driving down a 
strong, limber stake, to give the tree stability and 
yet allow some freedom of motion. Tie the tree 
to this by means of a straw band, and put a quan- 
tity of straw, salt, or refuse hay, leaves or other 
refuse litter, about the body of the tree, covering 
with sticks or stones to prevent it from being 
blown away. ‘his is called mulching, and will 
protect the roots from frost in winter and drought 
in summer. 

Gather all the leaves and woods mold you can 
from forest lands to add to compost heaps, or place 
under cattle for the absorption of their urine, This 
is the usual time for killing hogs. Do not pack 
the pork until thoroughly cold. Compost all the 
blood, hair, and entrails with muck, or other inert 
vegetable matter, and it will serve as an excellent 
manure for grape vines, raspberrys, and currant 
bushes. 


Draw wood from swamps, while frozen, and cut” 


fuel, placing it under cover. Scrape up old wood 
piles, using the dirt to compost with manure. See 
to root heaps and cellars, protect them well from 





frosts. Dig ditches where practicable, hen other 
more important work has been performed. 


— General Articles, 


WA TEDICTORNYT 
FOR 1853. 











Tus number closes another volume. 
Our existing mental relations, as editors 
and readers, here terminate, as do also our 
pecuniary obligations, by our having deliv- 
ered what we promised, and yeu paid 
for. Yet “ Hope” whispers, “ this connec- 
tion has established that relation of soul to 
soul, which shall never cease, 


‘(While life, or thought, or being lasts, 
Or immortality endures.” 


May we not hope that many thoughts 
and suggestions, gathered from these pages, 
have been treasured up in the store-house of 
memory, to serve both, as food for medita- 
tion in after life, and as seed sown, not in 
your own minds merely, but cast into other 
minds, to be watered by daily reflection, till 
it grows, ripens, and yields a hundred fold 
of that mental and moral aliment which shall 
strengthen you and them in the exercise of all 
the human virtues and intellectual capabili- 
ties, as well as in your and their sprrirvat re- 
invigoration ; and thus to be resown, and 
reconsumed “ while immortality endures?” 

More ; may we not hope it has been so 
far acceptable and profitable as to induce, 
not merely a re-subscription, but also a 
hearty effort to lead others also to that 
phrenological fountain whose waters have 
revivified your own spirit-nature ? 

Disciple of . Phrenology, owe you any 
thing to your Alma Mater? Has this scr- 
ENCE OF MIND done ought by way of de- 
livering you from any error, reinvigorating 
any virtue, enlarging your com prehensive- 
ness of mind, etherializing your nature, or 
promoting your procress on the great sta- 
dium of being? In short, has it, or has it 
not, been a@ MISSIONARY OF GOop to your 
innermost entity? Has it not opened out 
your mind ‘into series after series of new 
truths, each extending your range of 
thought, your richness of emotion, your 
scope of comprehension, more than any thing 
else you ever read? Reflect. Were not 
your ideas narrow, your views contracted, 
your thought-material barren, and your 
intellectual horizon limited, as if looking 
heavenward from a deep, narrow defile, so 
that you could discern but a small spot in 
the sky of truth? Yet, has not this ex- 
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pounder of the human constitution placed 
you upon a high mountain peak of observa- 
tion and meditation, overlooking vast and 
various fields, luxuriant in the floral beau- 
ties of virtuous emotions, and loaded with 
the delicious fruits of truth, and interspers- 
ed with hills, which, explored, yield rich 
mines of intellect-expanding treasures, be- 
sides disclosing a vast expanse of sky-scenery, 
bedecked with silver-edged clouds of heaven- 
tending sentiment ? And its mind-improy- 
ing power is limited only by your several 
capacities for receiving ils exhaustless treas- 
ures. 
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Then, how much are you willing to rz- 
BESTOW On the morHeER from whose breasts 
you have drawn all this personal improye- 
ment? Enriched by some precious gift, 
does its grateful recipient, if a true type of 
exalted humanity, ever enjoy it, without 
both thanking, and longing for some oppor- 
tunity to reward, the donor? And the more 
so, the more benefited and grateful. Are you, 
then, a recipient of any like menra. treasure, 
or MorAL gem at the hands of Phrenology ? 
And O how great that treasure! What 
could induce you to allow every idea and 
emotion inspired by it, and all others they 
have awakened, to be irrecoverably blotted 
from your minds? Could worlds? Then 
How great the treasure! And the thank- 
offering should be commensurate. Do you 
filially burn to express this gratitude? And 
would you know how? Do unto orners, as 
has been done to you. Conduct ornirs also 
to that tree whose delicious fruits have feast- 
ed, refreshed, and developed, your own inner- 
most nature. Since Phrenology has done 
your own soul so much good, can you do less 
than putits flowing bow] to the lips of others? 
—not one, nor a score merely, but to ALL You 
can. TurN MISSIONARY. The man- reforming 
spirit is innate in man, and rises highest in 
those most: highly endowed. The better 
you are, the more will you desire, and en- 
deavor, to improve others. And what can 
improve them equally with Phrenology ? 
Does it not lay the axe at the very roor of 
all human woes, by pointing out its cause, 
in showing in what broken law they have 
their being ? And, disclosing that law, with 
the finger of unerring certainty, it leads 
the road to its after observance, which ush- 
ers in all its consequent blessings. Human 
nature was CREATED all right--was made just 
as perfect as all the concentrated capabili- 
ties of the Almighty could possibly render 
it. But how wofully has man fallen from 
it! _ Phrenology analyzes primitive human- 
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and society exactly woerein they have de- 
parted from it; How induced every pain, 
every evil; and likewise how, by returning 
to its original type, to reap all those bless- 
ings engrafted by the Great Supreme upon 
the nature of man. Then, reformers, here 
is your reform instrumentality. Mission- 
aries, here is your mission. Ye, then, who 
love man, or Phrenology, and especially 
both, consecrate and ordain yourselves mis- 
sionaries to spread these sin-healing, soul- 
cleansing, and man-regenerating doctrines 
broadcast to the extent of your abilities, by 
diffusing Phrenology, spreading its works, 
circulating its Journa,and every where 
talking up its doctrines. The harvest is all 
ripe, yet, thank heaven, its laborers are not 
few, notidlers. Yet more are wanted—any 
number, and wielding every variety of 
implement at once. And real zEALous 
workers, who labor, not for dollars merely, 
but from Love OF THE HARVEST, work 
while your day lasts. Yet work remem- 
bering that now is’ seed time as well as 
harvest. Spread broadcast that phreno- 
logical seed which has so enriched your own 
being, that it may do unto others what it has 
done for you. Ask yourselves, ye who would 
promote human weal, by what other means 
ean you do as much coop, as by spreading 
Phrenology ; and let what it has done for 
you, dictate the answer. And in what way 
spread this science as effectually as by ob- 
taining Journat subscribers? for it is the 
harbinger. Where it goes, books follow to 
complete what it begins. Secure its peru- 
sal by an intelligent mind, and you regener- 
ate that mind. 





In 1844, we offered this Journal to a 
shrewd publisher, on condition that he have 
all its profits, we editing gratuitously. He 
declined, saying, ‘‘I cannot perceive any 
principle of human nature, political, secta- 
rian, intellectual, or moral, on which it can 
draw.” That principle is its REGENERATION 
OF MIND. 


? 


But, what a contrast between then and 
now! Then, after the senior editor had 
sunk five or SIX THOUSAND DOLLARS, in start- 
ing the Journat, and become too much in- 
volved to advance much more, he offered to 
giveit away, and edit it besides, because un- 
willing to see his darling foster child die of 
starvation! Its subscription list then num- 
bered only some 700 to 800. It now lacks 
but a few names of Fiery THOUSAND! and 
50,000 is an immense number. And these 
the very best—most progressive—spirited, 
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and intellectual minds of our nation! Then 
how powerful its influence, not over its hun- 
dreds of thousands of readers—for every 
Journal must have several, and many, scores, 
of readers—but, through them over the mass 
of American mind—over our very nation it- 
self? 





Yet, for all this, we arrogate no credit to 
ourselves, We have but done our simple 
duty, in straight-forward integrity, and be- 
nevolence. But to our co-worKERS—those 
who get swhscribers—more than to ourselves, 
is this magnificent result attributable! As- 
sistants, God will bless—has blessed—you, 
for you have blessed his children. Most 
nobly have ye battled opposition, encoun- 
tered rebuke, and persevered till victory 
turned your reproach into honor. To how 
many such laborers do given townships and 
communities owe the 1nrropucTion of these 
new views, which, the entering wedge once 
started, regenerated the spirit of the people, 
and popular assent, followed! The laborer 
may be forgotten among his neighbors, or 
his reward may be deferred, but Eternal Jus- 
tice never forgets. Your reward awaits 
you. And every laborer is a thousand fold 
compensated, in doing the work itself, and 
in its results. Co-laborers——brothers—we 
thank you. Yet solicit prospective efforts. 
Behold what you have done! Work on, 


To roe Press, we return our humble yet 
most hearty thanks. You have both cir- 
culated the fact of our existence, and 
spoken in our behalf. Ye have the thanks 
of those ye have benefitted ; and this guar- 
antees to you their MATERIAL support. In 
blessing us, you bless your readers and 
yourselves. And O, how infinitely much 
our country owes to its unfettered press! 
In this land of readers, and what a host of 
readers it has, alone, on the face of the 
whole earth, it speaks unshackled ; for even 
in England, so heavy a governmental tariff 
is levied on advertisements, and in other 
ways, that only a few papers can live. Nor 
many of them, unless they fawn to the 
powers that be. All hail, ye intellect- 
guides of Columbia’s discerning sons! 
And if ye see fit to continue your personal 
efforts in our behalf, we, and your country, 
will continue to thank and love you. 


Yet, we have encountered a little oppo- 
sition; only a little, and that quite ineffi- 
cient ; so insignificant, indeed, that we re- 
cognize not the slightest effect therefrom. 
Yet we court legitimate, well intended 
criticism, and will try to profit thereby. 
And we hereby offer to meet manfully, any 
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ity; and thereby shows to both individuals 





intellectual objections urged against our 
science. But mere bigoted denunciation 
we shall, as we have, let alone. In our 
country, bigotry must soon die out. 

Some clergymen have condemned. A 
“Rev. D. D.,” Muddy “Pond,” “away 
down east,” has been casting dirty water at 
us, yet not even a spatter has reached us. 
The impotency of such efforts would render 
them simply ridiculous, only that their very: 
insignificance substitutes pity for ridicule. 
But some have commended. And among the 
latter, are the very best and indeed most 
popular preachers of the day; while our 
clerical opposers, belong to that old school 
clique who carp at progress in any form, 
and would keep society where “the fathers” 
left it. Yet even them we respect. The 
Railroad train needs its ‘“‘ Breakmen,”’ almost 
as much as “engine-men” or conductors. 
Conservatives do good service, even to the 
cause of progress, by pointing out its flaws, 
and restraining excesses. Brother oppo- 
nent, give us your hand. We are both 
doing humanity service. Labor on, we 
will profit by your very cayils. Tell us all 
our faults, in malice or in love, and we will 
“think the matter over.” 

Finally, friend, foe, co-worker, reader— 
one, all—Adieu in December; but we 
shall look for your reappearance in January, 
and hope to see you come “‘ NoT ALONE.” 


a 





PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


DISCIPLINE OF INFANT3, 


BY GEARDE. 


** How use doth breed a habit in a man!?? 
SHAKESPEARE, 


** Custom forms us all ; 
Our thoughts, our morals, our most fixed belief, 
Are consequences of our place of birth.” 
Aaron Hin, 


Hansrrts of early life, whether virtuous or vicious, 
are alike almost omnipotent in their sway over 
man. Of the two, vile habits are, with much 
greater difficulty, broken and conquered, than are 
virtuous ones. Inspiration supposes, that the 
leopard may as easily, change his spots, and the 
Ethiopian his skin, as for him to do good who is 
accustomed to do evil. 

There are no greater despots, than artificially 
formed appetites. Men are most slayvishly enam- 
ored of the absolute arbitrariness of vile custom, 
We have myriads of “living epistles” on this sub- 
ject, which may be “read and known of all,” 
among the hordes of victims to rura-drinking 
and tobacco chewing, who have for a long cycle 
of years, been addicted to these beastly habits, 
Prometheus-like, bound by stern fate, they may 
be found at times writhing for deliverance, 
“champing the bit like a colt fresh yoked, and 
struggling against the reins;” but find, too late, 
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“they are thrown with a whirl into the stern ed- 
dies of necessity.” 

C. C. Colton, in his Lacon, gives a striking 
illustration of the powerful influence of habit. He 
says: “The late Sir George Stanton informed 
me, that he had visited a man in India, who had 
committed a murder; and in order to save his life, 
but what was of much more consequence, his 
caste, he submitted to the penalty imposed; this 
was, that he should sleep for seven years on a 
bedstead, without any mattress, the whole surface 
of which was studded with points of iron resem- 
bling nails, but not so sharp as to penetrate the 
flesh. Sir George saw him in the fifth year of his 
probation, and his skin was then like the hide of a 
rhinoceros, but more callous; at that time, how- 
ever, he could sleep comfortably on his ‘bed of 
thorns,’ and remarked, that, at the expiration of 
the term of his sentence, he should most prob- 
ably continue that system from choice, which he 
had been obliged to adopt from necessity.” 

“Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it ;” for 
this very sensible reason—babituated from his 
youth to acknowledge the rightful supremacy of 
the higher faculties, the moral and intellectual 
over the baser passions, the animal propensities, 
in old age he reaps the fruits of this subordina- 
tion; and in his perpetual adherence to these 
“first principles,” taught him in early life, he 
stands invincible amid the assaults of temptation, 
that would swerve the otherwise trained from the 
path of rectitude and honor. Does it not remain 
true also, that if trained in the way he should not 
go, “he will not depart from it?” If trained to 
acknowledge no master but his appetites and 
passions; if taught to give the predominance to 
the sensual over the moral, the animal over the 
intellectual, when may we hope he will ever 
break from the vassalage of almost omnipotent, 
sinful, slavish habit, perseveringly fostered, and 
cherished by those who have moulded and form- 
ed his character in his youth. 

Where lies the responsibility during juvenile 
years, of contracting vicious habits, which hold 
such arbitrary sway over men and women their 


entire life time? We undertake to say, that every 


habit of every youth, virtuous or vile, is only the 
result of the discipline of training. Who does 
this training? Children are born without a single 
habit formed, either good or bad. On whom then 
rests the ponderous responsibility of contracting 
and perpetuating the habits of the children of 
this goodly land, if not on their parents and guar- 
dians? 

We admit that the force of example and as- 
sociation, with innumerable external agencies, 
combine with parental discipline to develop the 
child’s character; but it is the peculiar prerog- 
ative and duty of parents, guardians, and teachers 
of youth, to hold in subordination all these agen- 
cies and influences, and make them subserve the 
grand purpose of wholesome training. 

The infant exhibits nothing like character, either 
good or bad ; has no moral or immoral habits ; no 
opinions; no ideas; no reason; no conscience; and 
is dependent beyond any other animal, and for a 
much longer period. There is less of instinct than 
the brute creation possess at the same age, which, 
in the absence of higher intelligence, becomes 
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their guide. Allis left with the matured judg- 
ment of those into whose hands this embryo im- 
mortal has fallen. 

The delicacy and susceptibility of infaney and 
childhood, also indicates the duty of timely culture 
and early training. Physical developments will 
no doubt be made “after some sort,” though the 
child may be left as far as conceivable to itself. 
The intellect, too, however neglected by the pa- 
rent and teacher, will imbibe knowledge from a 
thousand sources. The mind and body left to 
themselves, will, from their own activity, acquire 
spontaneously a certain amount of development, 
valuable in the pursuits of life, but which would 
be vastly more so if habitually under the proper 
culture of parental discipline. 

The moral susceptibilities, the appetites, and na- 
tive propensities, demand the constant solicitude 
and attention of the parent. If neglected, they are 
always perverted and corrupted; and to preserve 
them from irreclaimable deterioration, the most 
careful and unremitted culture is requisite. Neg- 
lect, however, would be far preferable to the posi- 
tive influences now so often prevalent in giving 
fearful and fatal control to the unnatural appe- 
tites and habits formed and fostered in infancy 
and childhood under parental sanction. The his- 
tory of numerous families furnish abundant illus- 
trations of the correctness of these principles. 
Peevish, fretful, troublesome children are usually 
made so by those who have the care of them, 
mothers and nurses, or both combined, not born 
so, unless the temper or disposition of the parents 
is habitually morose, sour, and sullen. Often the 
tumult and bustle, with every influence of the 
home circle, conspire in promoting the consumma- 
tion of this most undesirable acquirement, 

Infants ery,sometimes ery almost constantly, be- 
cause those who have the care and training of 
them teach them how. It is much more natural 
for infants to laugh than for them to ery. 


‘Orying, cross children,” as they are termed, 
would be very scarce if mothers and nurses did not 
take so much pains to make them such; not de- 
signedly, we admit, yet as effectually as though 
designed. The erying becomes habitual, because 
the training has been habitual. The work com- 
menced when the mother first began, or the nurse, 
to crowd its stomach with food at every slight 
manifestation of uneasiness, without regard to con- 
sequences, moral or physical; and has progressed 
on the same principle; you may do all within 
your power to gratify the wishes of such a child, 
and fail of making it any thing more than momen- 
tarily contented. It incessantly worries and troub- 
les itself and some one else, Another child, 
managed differently, may often have its wishes and 
requests denied, and yet never murmurs, always is 
pleasant and happy. I may interfere with my 
child’s enjoyments, take from it whatever it pos- 
sesses at any time when apparently most delight- 
ed; refuse to grant its requests, or gratify its 
wishes, and never think of hearing a mumur from 
it. The simple reason is, I purpose in the manage- 
ment of my child, to first please myself, not the 
child. The child must be governed by my wishes, 
not its own. I intend to train the child; not 
allow the child to train me. Whether it is pleas- 
ed or not, it shall make no difference with my 
discipline. If it is disposed to ery at first, it 
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avails nothing; no attention is paid to this what- 
ever; and, unless the child is an idiot, its lesson 
is soon learnt. Place my child in the hands of 
another, change its discipline, and in a short 
time the happy, peaceful, never troublesome babe 
may be transformed into a discontented, peevish, 
constantly troublesome one. Give it back to me, 
and, changing the management, I will soon change 
its character back again. I have done this, and 
have seen it done, and I know it can be done 
almost without exception. Wherein lies the differ- 
ence? Let us illustrate. 

One child at the age of ten months or a year, 
is permitted to occupy a seat at the table with the 
family at mealtime. Immediately its “ery” com- 
mences for something, it matters not what; and 
that something it must have, or there is no liv- 
ing in peaceinthe same room, It should be no- 
tieed such children always rule, They will pull 
the dishes, table cloth, and all from the table, and 
then turn the table over if possible, if their wishes 
are not complied with. Another child occupies 
the same position at the table of the same age, 
but of different parents, and it is peaceable and 
quiet, and loves to observe the order which is 
there established. If a ‘‘blessing” is to be invok- 
ed, its little hands are folded, and it is as quiet 
and docile as a lamb until the ceremony is com- 
pleted. Nothing is disturbed upon the table. 
Things which it handles freely at other times, 
now may lie within its reach untouched and un- 
handled. It eats whatever is given it, and seems 
happy, tenfold more so than the humored one, 
Let these babes change hands, and invariably their 
characters would change. No child isso lovely 
and of so sweet a disposition at this age, but that 
in a short time it may be made most unlovely, 
and its disposition most sadly embittered. No 
child is so hopelessly cheerless and cross, but by 
proper management it may, for most of the time, 
be made agreeable, pleasant, and cheerful. 

I am now writing, while on my ear falls the un- 
welcome and disagreeable sound of a worrying, 
erying child. I pity the child; I know it is not to 
blame. I am convinced that this child, properly 
disciplined, would scarcely ever be heard to ery; 
butif you cross its path now, though it is only 
about fifteen months old, it will strike and fight, 
ery and baw], wring and twist, til] no one in the 
house can do anything with it, but let it have its 
way, and whatever it may want, if it isthe look- 
ing glass and hammer. The imps of the dark 
regions could not appear more unlovely than does 
this child at times. Who is forming the habits 
and moulding the disposition of this child? Who 
has made it what it already is? Who but those 
with whom it is surrounded? And yet without 
question, if those parents should hear any re- 
flections implying culpability in them in reference 
to their responsibility, they would as soon be 
offended as their child when crossed. 

Their other children are but fac-similes of one 
another, and though older, exhibit the same 
characteristic. It is impossible to love them, be- 
cause their conduct is so repulsive to the finer feel- 
ings. They are saucy, impudent, and will lie, and 
fight one another, and even their parents also. 
They almost invariably rule, while habits of “ will 
and won't,” “shall and shan’t,” are being confirm- 
edevery day. Like wax they are in the plastic 
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hands of their parents, and are made what they 
are by them. Like melted lead, which is poured 
into the mould and fast cooling, their habits are 
being formed, and their destiny being fixed, ‘‘ The 
delicate surfaces on which the daguerreotype so 
exactly portrays the human countenance, with 
no pencil or colors, but reflective sunbeams, are 
not half so impressible as the unsophisticated 
spirit of childhood.” The truth is, “the mind at 
that tender age is not only open to all influences, 
good and bad, but it spontaneously invites them 
to write upon its own expanding capacities their 
own image and superscription. It longs for im- 
pressions as the parched cornfield for genial show- 


ers. It spreads out its tender leaves to receive 


them, as the green plant to the dews of heaven. 


As some flowers follow the sun through all his 
cireuit, and open their gay bosom full upon his 
glowing, rolling orb all day long, from morn to 
noon, from noon to night, so are infaney and 
childhood irresistibly drawn within the sphere 
of incessantly active influences, which must go far 
to fashion their manhood, and impress upon them 
forms of moral dignity or degradation, which will 
endure ineffaceably through eternity. 

No point is more clear then, than that the bias 
which shapes our earthly and eternal destiny is 
usually received in childhood. On whom then, 
we ask again, rests the work of giving this bias? 
On the plastic nature of the child may be impress- 
ed, by theforce of example and association, almost 
any form of vice and ungodliness. Ifa christian 
parent would make a cannibal of his child, he has 
but to pass it over into the hands of the Fejees, 
and it assuredly grows up a cannibal. Have it 
nurtured in a den of thieves, or smugglers, or 
robbers, and it will neither feel horror at nor disap- 
probation of the atrocious crimes with which it 
is constantly familiar. Its highest aspiration, 
which its blighted spirit will probably ever feel, 
is to become the most daring and expert of the 
gang in crime. 

Ill training produces ill results; good training 
produces good results. This is the doctrine urg- 
ed upon us by Divine authority, without draw- 
back or limitation. I am aware that those parents 
who think they do all they can towards the for- 
mation of correct habits, but who little know 
what is done of a contrary tendensy, will feel 
disposed to call in question these statements. They 
will say, “children are not all alike;” “my chil- 
dren are very different in their habits and tastes, 
while my treatment of them has been similar.” 
This we freely and frankly admit, ‘‘that in some 
respects, no two children are alike.” No two pa- 
rents are in all respects alike, Yet in many re- 
spects the children of the same family are alike. 
The discipline which makes one child dutiful, 
makes all dutiful. The training which fosters the 
spirit of kindness, liberality and forbearance in 
one, will foster the same virtues in all. Where 
all are left to form spontaneously their habits 
and deportment during the period of infancy and 
childhood, some will enjoy counteracting influences 
which others do not; and hence the difference 
which is often seen in the children of the same 
family where the domestic influences have been 
very similar over all the children. 

The great amount of training is in the wrong 
direction, or comes from the wrong quarter. 
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The young learn their vices from those with 
whom they come in contact, with whom they have 
daily intercourse. The manifestation of temper, 
and the spirit of retaliation, are often winked at, 
often laughed at by parents; and the child of 
searcely a years’ age, is encouraged rather than 
checked in this wicked habit. Perhaps it learns 
to lie, because this is the daily habit of the moth- 
er. How few mothers do what they say, and 
no more respecting their children. Habitually 
the child is ugly, wilful, disobedient and trouble- 
some, because so it is educated, so it is trained. 

Without doubt, there is as much family govern- 
ment now as in the days of our puritan forefa- 
thers. The only difference discernible is in point 
of force and efficiency. It has changed hands, 
But we cannot resist the conclusion, that on pa- 
rents and guardians rests the responsibility of 
forming the physical and moral character of their 
posterity. 


Guents af the Manth. 
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CONSECRATION OF CATHOLIC BisHors.—A cere- 
mony of unaccustomed splendor in this country, was per- 
formed on occasion of the consecration of the three newly 
eleeted Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church—the Rt. Rev. 
Dr, Joun LouGuuin, Bishop of the lately erected Diocese of 
Brooklyn ; the Rt. Rev. James R. Barrey, Bishop of the Dio- 
cese of Newark ; and the Rt. Rev. Louis Dm Gorsprranp, 
Bishop of the Diocese of Burlington, Vt. The imposing ser- 
vices took place in St Patrick’s Cathedral, in this city, and 
were attended by an immense concourse of spectators, 
drawn together by the novelty of the scene. A grand Pon- 
tifical procession was formed, composed of the dignitaries 
of the Church in magnificent costume, passing from the resi- 
dence of the Archbishop to the Cathedral. During its prog- 
ress through the streets, the speetators, almost without ex- 
ception, uncovered their heads, while many of them knelt 
on the ground. The most perfect order was observed by 
the vast crowd that thronged the streets. As the proces- 
sion moved into the church, two hundred young men, with 
green and white rosettes on their breasts, formed in the 
rear, as the train of the consecrating Bishop—M. Bedini, 
the Pope’s Nuncio to Brazil, who officiated on the occasion. 
An anthem was sung as they entered by the members of the 
Chorus, accompanied by the rich tones of the organ and by 
instrumental music. The second master of ceremonies, 
who led the chancel choir of clergy, sat in front of the chan- 
cel] in the center, facing the altar. His dress was one of the 
richest we have ever seen. It consisted of a white satin 
surplice, on which was worked foliage and flowers in green 
and crimson, with a cape of bright yellow figured silk, on 
which was embroidered a bouquet of flowers in crimson, 
green and gold, surrounded by a wreath of green foliage and 
crimson blossoms. The trimming was of gold fringe. The 
altar was prepared in the usual manner; and at the right a 
nominal ehapel was arranged, in which was a table, bear- 
ing the Pontifical vestments intended for the Bishops elect; 
large candles; a cope; ewers of water; pith of bread; three 
small barrels of wine covered with silver-leaf, and three 
covered with gold-leaf; three loaves of bread covered with 
silver-leaf, and three with gold; a horn of holy oil, and other 
articles used in the ceremony. After some preliminary re- 
adjustment of the pontifical vestments, the Consecrating 
Bishop took his seat in front of the altar. The assistant Bish- 
ops, Bishops Rappe, of Cleveland, Ohio, and McCloskey, of 
Albany, proceeded to the right hand side of the altar, and 
conducted Father Loughlin, the senior Bishop elect, to the 
Consecrating Bishop, and then proceeded to conduct the 
other two Bishops elect in the same manner. After saluting 
the Consecrator, they took their seats in front with the sen- 
ior assistant Bishop on their right, and the junior on their 
left. The solemn ceremony of consecration was then per- 
formed, according to the usages of the Catholic Church; 
after which, a Discourse was delivered by Archbishop 

















Hughes, from the last verse of the second chapter of the 
First Epistle of St. Peter. 

The sermon being concluded, the Consecrator seated him- 
self before the altar, when the new Bishops, kneeling before 
him, presented two lighted tapers, two ornamented loaves, 
two small ornamented barrels of wine, and kissed the Con- 
secrator’s hand. Several prayers followed, and then the 
Kiss of Peace was given by the Consecrater, to the conse- 
crated, who gave it in turn to the assistants. Next came 
the blessing of the Mitre, after which the Choir sang the Ze 
Deum, the new Bishops and the Assistant Bishops all the 
while marching through the Church, the elect blessing the 
people. At the close of the hymn, the Consecrator, who 
was standing uncovered at the altar, said: May your 
hands be made firm, and may your right hands be exalted; 
justice and judgment be the preparation of your seats. 
He also added the litanie petitions, anda prayer. The Con- 
secrator and assistant then ranged themselves, uncovered, 
at the gospel side of the altar. The others knelt, and the 
Consecrated Bishops went up to the middle of the altar, 
wearing their mitres, having their croziers in the left hand, 
and, signing the altar and themselves, gave their blessing in 
the usual manner. Then the Consecrator and his assistants 
took their mitres and turned their faces toward the epistle 
side of the altar, to which the newly consecrated went, and 
kneeling, said: ‘‘For many years.’”? They advanced and 
did the same at the middle altar, and again at the feet of the 
Consecrator, who, as they rose, gave them the kiss of 
peace, as did the assistants. The consecrated then retired 
to their Chapel. with the assistants, repeating the first verses 
of St. John’s Gospel, the Consecrator saying the same at his 
own altar. At the conclusion of the ceremonies, an anthem 
was performed, during which, the procession again formed 
and proceeded, amid a large concourse of spectators, to the 
palace of the Archbishop. 


Tur AMERICAN ArTIC Expepition.——Letters have 
been received from England, announcing the arival of the 
American Artic Expedition, under command of Dr. E. K. 
Kane, U.S. N., at Upernavick, in Greenland, and their depar- 
ture from thence for the head waters of Smith’s Sound. 
Capt. Inglefield, with the screw steamer Pheenix, with stores 
for Sir Edward Belcher’s squadron, reached Upernavick 
three days after Dr. Kane’s departure, and reports that he 
(Dr. D.) had secured the services of Peterson, the Esqui- 
maux interpreter, who was with Penny on a former voyage. 
Capt. Inglefield states, that all were as well and prosperous 
as possible. Dispatches and letters from Dr. Kane, officers 
and crew, may shortly be expected by way of Denmark. 


Mimuirary.—The troops stationed at Fort Adams 
have all left for New York, there to remain until the means 
for their transportation to California are provided. We un- 
derstana that the companies were hurried off by their officers 
sooner than was at first proposed, from the fact that the men 
were making a regular business of securing themselves 
wives, who, they well knew, would have to be left behind 
when the order came for them to move. But, with all this 
precaution, we hear that nine were married on the morning 
of the day they were carried off. 


Deatu or RaseLLo.—This unfortunate person 
has died in the State Prison, at Wethersfield, where-he has 
been kept confined for the last fifteen or twenty years, a rav- 
ing maniac. He was originally sentenced to be hung, for 
killing a lad in Litchfield County, but insanity was so appa- 
rent, that the sentence was never executed. He is said to 
have been a Spaniard by birth, but we are not aware that 
his previous history is known to any one in this country. 
He was chopping wood for the family who had kindly taken 
him in, a wanderer, when their little son, playing near him, 
was assailed and brutally killed, without, so far as is known, 
any provocation. From that time until his death, his parox- 
ysms of insanity have been so frequent and violent, as to 
require him to be kept confined from the other prisoners. 


DEATH OF AN OLD “ Saxt.”’—Capt. Hugh Gra- 
ham, one of the oldest sea captains belonging to this port, 
died from the effects of an over-dose of aconite, which he 
took in mistake, supposing it to be tincture of aloes. Cap- 
tain Graham was a native of Ireland, and, some forty 
years ago, was rather a famous man in New York, and a 
great gallant. He was one of the pioneers in the Liverpool 
Packet service, and was long the eaptain of the Caledonia, — 
in the old Black Ball Line. He was remarkable for his per-_ 
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nal appearance; and, in stature, was of the gigantic or- 
der. He was eighty years old at the time of his death. 


Tue Wine Harvest In Missourt.—The Herman 
(Mo.) Wachenblatt speaks of the Wine harvest in that quar- 
ter, as being all that the cultivators could ask. No estimate 
has yet been made of the quantity made, but it is clear that 
it is large. In some vineyards, the grapes have ripened 
slowly, and thus required a great amount of labor in the 
gathering; in others, almost all at once; but, in both cases, 
the fruit has been of an extra quality. Most of the farmers 
in that neighborhood now devote an acre or two to Wine, 
and find the prefits about equal to those of the rest of their 
farms. The quality of the Wine this year is excellent; 
though, whether or not it will equal that of 1848, which was 
extraordinary, seems to be doubtful. 

WEsTERN Fruir.—We learn that fruit dealers 
in this city have sent agents through the Western part of this 
State, to buy up all the good apples they can procure at 
reasonable rates. We hear they are paying fifty cents a 
bushel. We suppose they will charge three or four times 
that when they get them here. Farmers of Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, etc., who have a good apple crop, may as well un- 
derstand, that fruit is scarce and dear in this city, and that 
speculators are about. 


THE SzAson IN Cativornia.— Indians and moun- 
taineers, from every locality in California, where the beaver 
abounds, report the fact, that these animals, contrary to 
their movements for the last seven years, are now raising 
dams around their ancient habitations, more than a foot 
above their common height ; and that they have commenc- 
ed their work earlier in the season, by at least six weeks, 
than ever before known. From this fact, which is apparent 
and undisputed, many anticipate an early commencement 
and a large quantity of rain, and, of course, snow upon the 
mountains the coming winter, than on any previous one 
since the discovery of gold in California, 

Ancient Ruins.—Lieut. Beale, in crossing be- 
tween the Colorado and the Gila, discovered extensive ruins 
of human habitations, some of which were of stone, and 
very extensive. Remains of domestic utensils and crockery 
were also found. The ruins are supposed to be of Aztec 
origin. 

Tue Fever in Texas.-The Richmond (Texas) 
Recorder, in speaking of the ravages of the fever at that 
place, says: ‘‘Turn the eye wherever you will, scarcely a 
solitary human being can be seen. The country people 
avoid our depopulated town as a place accursed. The hu- 
man voice, wherever it is occasionally heard in the streets, 
to us has a Strange and unearthly sound. Even the mock- 
ing-bird, that used to commence its lays with the first blush 
of morning in the east, as if in sympathy with the spirit of 
Nature, has ceased to warble from tree or house-top, its 
merry note. litude is all around. Solitude is every- 
where. 


Great Increase.—A census in the city of Chica- 
go, for school purposes, shows it to contain 17,063 children. 
In the year 1851, the number was 12,111. Thus, the increase 
in two years is nearly five thousand. 

New Institutzr.—W. W. Corcoran, Esq., the 
great banker of Washington, D. C., has a new building in 
course of erection there, which he intends for the use of a 
new institute, for the benefit of mechanics and young men of 
the city who may become members of it. Besides the gift 
of the building itself, Mr. C. intends placing in it a library 
worth $10,000, to be selected, of course, with a view to the 
persons to be benefitted and instructed, 

Loncxviry —Mrs. Zubah Wheeler, the oldest 
person in Hillsboro’ County, N. H., died recently at her resi- 
dence in Hollis. She was born in 1751, was in her 24th 
year at the time of the battle of Lexington and Bunker Hill, 
and was 101 years and 11 months old at the time of her de- 
cease. She retained to the last her recollection of the Revo- 
lution and the early settlement of the southern part of this 
country. ‘ 

- Cornetivs Vroman, the wonderful sleeping man, 
is dead ; he sleeps his last sleep. He was, no doubt, sacri- 
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ficed to the God, Mammon, as he was taken sick in this city 
while on exhibition here. This spoiled the show ; and in 
despair he was taken to his home, in Clarkson, Monroe 
County, where he expired on the 17th instant, after a deal 
of suflering, complaining, at times, of great internal heat 
and soreness of the throat and stomach. He partially 
awoke, however, previous to his death, and made frequent 
inquiries after his mother, who had been dead two years, 
and for his father and brothers whom he seemed partially to 
recognize. 





Earty Crosine.—It is said that forty-one firms 
of dry goods importers and commission merchants have 
signed an agreement to close their places of business at 3 
P. M., on Saturday, for one year from this date, except dur- 
ing the months of March and April, September and October. 

John R. Remington, known as the inventor of 
the ‘‘Remington Bridge,’ died in Texas, recently, of yel- 
low fever. 


The New Orleans Delta says, that fifty thous- 
and people have been buried in that city during six years 
past, of which number, upwards of two thousand died of 
yellow fever. 
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Tur Japanesr Exprepirion—We have full ac- 
counts of the action of the United States Expedition to Japan. 
They are, in all respects, of a gratifying character, and 
highly honorable to the sagacity and vigilance of Commo- 
dore Perry, and the officers under his command. 

The expedition, consisting of the steam frigates Susque- 
hannah and Mississippi, and the sloops of war Plymouth and 
and Saratoga, sailed on the 2nd of July, from the harbor of 
Napa-Kiang, in Looehoo. On the morning of the 8th, the 
squadron made Cape Idzu, near the southern entrance of 
the Bay of Jeddo. Sailing up the Bay, they anchored off the 
town of Urago, in the afternoon. The steamers were the 
first that had ever been seen in the Japanese waters. Mov- 
ing, with furled sails, and the other vessels in tow, at the 
rate of eight or ten knots an hour, their appearance struck 
the natives with profound astonishment. The trading junks 
with which the bay was filled, carefully avoided the mys- 
terious strangers. As the vessels came to anchor, signal 
rockets were fired from a battery, about a mile distant. 
Several government boats immediately put off from the 
shore, and coming along side, attempted to board the Sus- 
quehannah. This was not permitted ; and the boats were 
ordered to keep at a distance from the squadron. The Dep- 
uty-Governor of Uraga was received on board, with whom 
a brief parley was held. The next morning, a visit was 
paid to the vessel by the Governor in person ; the object of 
the expedition was explained to him, upon which he re- 
quested time to send an express to Jeddo, for official instruct~ 
ions. It was three days before an answer arrived. Mean- 
time, the Mississippi passed further up the bay, finding every 
where deep waters, and a convenient anchorage. On the 
12th, the reply of the Emperor was received from Jeddo. It 
stated that an officer of the highest rank had been appoint- 
ed to receive the letter of the President, of which Commo- 
dore Perry was the bearer. An interview was accordingly 
arranged for the morning of the 14th. The small town of 
Gori-hama was selected for the scene, about three miles 
south of Uraga. On the appointed morning the steamers 
Susquehannah and Mississippi took a position of the town 
and lay broadside to the shore. 

The Governor and Deputy-Governor of Uraga, with the 
Commandant of the military forces, came off to accompany 
the Commodore to the landing-place. Three houses had 
been erected by the Japanese, one of which was prepared 
for tbe interview, while the other two were apparently in- 
tenled for the accommodation of the Princes who had come 
from Jeddo to receive the letter. The officers and men de- 
tained to accompany Commodore Perry, amounted to about 
four hundred, while the force of the Japanese was variously 
estimated at from five thousand to seven thousand. Their 
foremost files extended around the head of the bight for the 
distance of nearly a mile, and with their number of scarlet 
pennons, and banners of various devices, presented a novel 
and beautiful show. The Commodore was escorted, with 
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the American colors flying, and the band playing the Nation- 
al ‘Hail Columbia,” to the house of reception. Here he 
was received by the Prince of Idzu, first Councillor of the 
Emperor, who was accompanied by the Prince of Iwami. 
The letter of the President, and Commodore Perry’s letter of 
credence were formally delivered, and an official receipt 
given in return by the two Princes. The interview then ter- 
minated, as the latter were not empowered to enter into any 
negotiations. The Commodore stated, however, that in 
order to give the Japanese Government ample time for de- 
liberation, he would depart in three or four days and return 
in a few months, to receive the reply. 

The Governor and deputy Governor of Uraga, with the in- 
terpreters and attendants, after the interview, were treated 
to a trip in the Susquehannah, where they witnessed for the 
first time, the performance of the steam engine. After leav- 
ing them at Uraga, the squadron stood across the bay tow- 
ard the Eastern shore, and then proceeded to the point 
reached by the Mississippi, about ten miles above Uraga. 
On the following day, Commodore Perry, in the Mississippi, 
went about ten miles beyond this, making a total distance 
of twenty miles beyond the limit of previous exploration. 
From the deck of the frigate a crowd of shipping was seen, 
seven or eight miles to the northward; and, from the num- 
ber of junks continually going and coming, it was evident 
that this was the anchorage in front of the capital. The 
officers of the Susquehannah, and Mississippi speak with ad- 
miration of the beauty of the shores, and the rich cultivation 
and luxuriant vegetation which they everywhere witnessed. 
The natives with whom they came in contact were friendly 
in their demeanor, and the Governor of Uraga is spoken of 
as a model of refinement and good breeding. 

The day before the departure of the squadron, the Govern- 
or went on board the Susquehannsh, taking with him a 
number of presents, consisting of articles of lackered ware, 
and other Japanese manufactures. A suitable collection of 
presents was prepared in return ; and, in spite of his deela- 
ration, that it was contrary to Japanese law, he was 
obliged to accept them, in order to prevent the rejection of 
his own. He afterward brought off a large quantity of 
poultry for the vessel, and received in return a large box of 
choice American garden seeds, his acceptance of the pres- 
ents on the previous visit having, to his great joy, been 
sanctioned by his superiors. Notwithstanding the repeated 
concessions which the Japanese made to the demands of 
Commodore Perry, they are said to have been very friendly 
in their intercourse, and to have taken their final leave with 
a show of real regret. 

The squadron sailed from the Bay of Jeddo on the 17th, 
and, after encountered a severe gale, during the 21st and 
22d, arrived at Loo-Choo on the 25th of July, anc the two 
steam frigates returned to Hong Kong on the evening of the 
7th of August. 


THE HasTERN QuEsTiIon.—We have received ad- 
vices of the declaration of war by Turkey against Russia, 
but, up to this time, have no accounts of the commencement 
of hostilities. The necessary ally of Russia, in this war, is 
Austria, and the natural supporters of Turkey are France 
and England. Austria supports Russia, not only from grati- 
tude for past services, but from fear of Kossuth and Mazzini, 
both of whom are in London, waiting the turn of events. It 
is believed by tke rulers of Austria, that without the support 
of the Czar, both Hungary and Italy would be snatched 
from her grasp by the revolution, and this belief is by no 
means groundless. It is not likely, however, that she will 
be able to keep them throughout the war even with that sup- 
port. It will depend on the action of France and England, 
and how far they will be immediately invelved in the strug- 
gle isa problem. The Czar will, of course, desire not to 
bring the two great Western Powers about his ears; will, 
doubtless, refrain from marching directly on Constantinople, 
which would compel their active interference. But it is im- 
possible that they should long remain mere spectators of the 
drama. They must inevitably come out and perform their 
parts. The war will involve all Europe, and can hardly 
fail before its end to justify the dread with which the West- 
ern statesmen contemplate its beginning. 

TurkisH PopuLation.—The population of Tur- 
key in Asia is 13,700,000 ; and that of Turkey in Europe is 
15,500,000, making a total of nearly 30,000,000, nearly equal 
to the population of France, although the country is not so 
thickly settled. The population of Russia nearly doubles 
that of Turkey, 


THE Case oF Koszra,—The Koszta affair is be- 
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coming more and more complicated, The Austrian Ambas- 
sador has given permission for Koszta’s embarkation for the 
United States, under the condition of a pledge never to re- 
turn to Turkey; and Mr. Brown, the American Charge ad 
interim, has agreed to this condition ; while Mr. Offley, the 
American Consul at Smyrna, declares that he has no orders 
to receive from Mr. Brown, but only from the Secretary of 
State in Washington; and that, without orders, he will not 
agree to any condition to be entered into by Koszta, who 
was either entitled to the protection of the United States, or 
not; if entitled, he must be free to go and to come; if not, 
the United States have nothing to do in the matter. 


Chit-Chat. 


Houimpay Presents.—What gifts, kind reader, 
do you propose to offer, at the kindred shrines of Love and 
Friendship, in the observance of thts Winter’s Holiday Fes- 
tivals? Ponder the question well. A great variety of ob- 
jects are presented, from which you may make your selec- 
tion. The shelves and counters of our fashionable book- 
stores are loaded with costly Annuals, splendid in illustra- 
tion and superb in binding ; the show-cases of the jewelers 
blaze with gold and precious stones (‘‘all is not gold which 
glitters ’’ however, and sometimes ‘‘ stones” are only paste) ; 
the windows of the toy-shops present a miniature World’s 
Fair of tinselry and gew-gaws ; and so on, to the end of a 
long chapter of things ‘‘rich, rare, curious, and beautful.”’ 

What will you choose? One of these ‘‘ magnificent” gift- 
books? Well, if this suits you take it. But what do you 
get for the three, five, ten, or fifteen dollars which it costs? 
A few square inches of morocco, plenty of gilding, some 
third rate steel plates (bought at second-hand in London), 
and a few trashy, milk-and-waterish stories! Is there any 
food here for the immortal mind? Or if you are rich, per- 
haps you select a diamond ring, a glittering pin, or a costly 
bracelet. Well, beauty has its use, and the adornment of 
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| the person ministers to the gratification of a legitimate fac- 
culty of the mind ; but, first of all, let the intellect and the 
heart be enriched, beautified, and made lovely, Is there 
nothing more to be done in this direction? If there is still 
a lack here your jewelry will only gratify pride and vanity, 
and be worse than thrown away. Consider whether this 
is the best use you can make of so much money! But 
choose for yourself. 

What will you choose ? Husband, father, brother, lover, 
what gift will you offer to the beloved one? 

There are upon our shelves a large variety of books, well 
printed, handsomely, chastely, and substantially bound, but 
neither ‘‘superb”? nor ‘‘ magnificent”’ in their external ap- 
pearance, wlueh we proudly place by the side of the fash- 
ionable book-maker’s showy trash, and say, ‘‘ Here is the 
pure, fine gold of the mind; the other is but a miserable gal- 
vanized counterfeit.”” We have no fears that our patrons 
will choose the latter. Our books contain great Truths, 
rich Thoughts, sublime Principles, and help to feed, develop 
and perfect the ever-living soul of man. Give one of these 
to your friend, and you make, at the same time, a rich do- 
natien to the world, which you bless through him. You do 
not, in this case, strew shining sand or glittering pebbles 
along the great theroughfares to please the eye alone, but 
you sow good seed, pregnant with golden harvests, in soil 
which must, sooner or later, warm it into life, and develop 
it to maturity. Tares enough have been sown already. 
What shall we sow ? 

We might simply point the reader to our catalogue of pub- 
lications, and say select for yourself. Of course each will 
select for himself, but we shall be pardoned if we call 
special attention to a few works which seem particularly 
adapted to the purpose indicated. 


1. Home ror Att.—We have spoken in another 
place (see Literary Notices) of the admirable adaptation of 
this new and handsome volume to the object of which we 
have been speaking. Price, pre-paid by mail, 87 cents, 


9. New Hyproparsic Coox Boox.—We have 
also mentioned this in another column (see Literary Notices) 
as just the gift book for your lady friends. An edition in 
extra binding, with gilt edges, etc., has been got up for this 
special purpose. It is very handsome. Price of this edi- 
tion, pre-paid by mail, $1. 


8, Epucation ComPLeTE.—An invaluable pres- 
ent for young men and young women, showing them how 
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to develop and cultivate body, mind, and character. It 
embraces Physiology, Animal and Mental ; Applied to the 
Preservation and Restoration of Health of Body, and Power 
of Mind ;—Self-Culture—Memory and Intellectual Improve- 
ment. One large 12 mo. volume. Price, pre-paid by mail, 
$2 50 cents. 

4 Memory and InreLtectuaL IMPpROVEMENT-— 
Applied to Self-Education and Juvenile Instruction, 1s em- 
braced in ** Education Complete,’’? but may be had sepa- 
rately by those who desire it. Price, pre-paid by mail, 
87 cents. 

6. PHRENOLOGY PROVED, ILLUSTRATED, AND AP- 
PLED.—This is a strictly Phrenological, and thoroughly prac- 
tical work, embracing an Analysis of the Primary Mental 
Powers, in their Various Degrees of Development, the Phe- 
nomena produced by their Combined Activity, and the Lo- 
cation of the Phrenological Organs ; together with a view 
of the Moral and Theological Bearing of the Science, and 
will make a capital present for young or old,male or female. 
Price, pre-paid by mail, $1 25 cents. 


6. CoMBE’s LECTURES ON PHRENOLOGY is another 
standard work, and would be a most acceptable present to 
any student of the science of mind. Price, pre-paid by 
mail, $1 25 cents. 

7. PHRENOLOGICAL Bust.—This may be men- 
tioned here as an appropriate gift for one who wishes to 
pursue the study of Phrenology. It is one of the most in- 
genious inventions of the age. A cast made of Plaster af 
Paris, the size of the human head, on which the exact loca- 
tion of each of the Phrenological organs is represented, 
fully developed, with all the divisions and classifications, 
Those who cannot obtain the services of a professor, may 
learn, in a very short time, from this model head, the science 
of Phrenology, so far as location of the organs is concern- 
ed. Price, including box for packing, $1 25 cents. Itis not 
mailable, but may be sent by express. 


8. LipraRy oF MESMERISM AND PsycHoLocy.— 
If you have a friend who is particularly interested in these 
subjects, the two handsome volumes comprising this work 
would prove a most acceptable and valuable present, em- 
bracing, as they do, all the most popular works on these 
subjects. Price pre-paid by mail, $3. 


9 Hoprs AND HELPS FoR THE YOUNG OF BOTH 
Sexres.—Relating to the Formation of Character, Choice of 
Avocation, Health, Amusement, Conversation, Cultivation of 
Intellect, Moral Sentiments, Social Affections, Courtship and 
Marriage. For a young son, daughter, brother, sister, or 
friend, you can find no better presentation book than this, 
Price, pre-paid by mail, 87 cents. 


10. Hints rowarps Rerorm.—By Horace Greely. 
Give this volume to your progressive friends, to cheer them 
on in the great work of physical, mental, moral, and social 
regeneration. Price, pre-paid by mail, $1 25 cents. 


11. LireraTuRE AND Art, By Margaret Fuller. 
This volume, rich in high, vigorous, original thoughts, is an 
appropriate gift book for persons of literary tastes, and free 
progressive minds. Price, pre-paid by mail, $1 25 cents. 


12. AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL.—If we 
place this last on our list, it is not, in our estimation, the 
least valuable or appropriate gift for this season of gifts. 
You cannot bestow it amiss. To young and old, to rich and 
poor, to both sexes, and to all ranks and conditions, it will 
prove alike acceptable and useful. What better present can 
you make, for instance, to your less fortunate neighbor who 
is unable to subscribe for himself, than a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the JouRNaL? Or what more appropriate gift can 
you bestow upon your young friend whom you wish to 
counsel and guide in the path of life? Send the Journat ; 
and each month, at least, will the grateful remembrance of 
your considerate kindness be renewed, and many a heart, 
besides the one you directly reach, will bless you for the in- 
fluences you will thus diffuse. Are we not justified in be- 
lieving that thousands of such Christmas and New-Year 
presents will be made during this winter’s holidays? But 
we have said enough. What cits, kind reader, will you 
choose, FOR THOSE YOU LOVE ? 


Our ILLustrarep Brocrapnies. We have in 
preparation for the next volume of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL, a large number of biographies of distinguished persons, 
and our artists are busily engaged in engraving their por- 
traits. Our gallery cannot fail to be most interesting and 
instructive, embracing, as it will, the leading spirits of the 
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age—the illustrious MeN AND WOMEN of the times, both of our 
own and other countries. We have found it impossible, 
from various causes, to bring out all the persons embraced 
in our programme for the present year, but we have, on the 
other, hand, given many not comprised in our list. It is still 
our design to publish those which have been thus far neces- 
sarily omitted, as soon as circumstances will permit. We 
shall not only continue these three-fold illustrations of char- 
acter—pictorial, phrenological, and biographical—but shall 
multiply them. Each of our other departments will also be 
suitably illustrated with appropriate engravings. 

For Liseria, Our good friend, E. A. Smith, of 
Kentucky, sailed in a packet, from Baltimore, on the first of 
November, for that distantland. He says : 

My chief object is to be able to report to the free people 
of color, in the United States, the true condition of things in 
that country, and, as far asI can, to aid our missionary 


pay ae and to scatter books and to form acquaintances 
there. 


We wish Mr. Smith great success, in his mission of mer- 
cy. odo good in the world, is the only motive by which 
he is actuated, 

Coming Ovrt.-- We are—our JouRNAL we mean 
—for editors seldom do anything of the kind—in a New Drxss! 
We have already the credit of issuing the handsomest 
JOURNALS in the country ; but we are not satisfied with this. 
There is still progress to be made. We must excel ourselves! 

Our January number will be printed from new copper- 
faced type, on the finest and whitest paper which our manu- 
facturers can furnish, and in the highest style of typography, 
and will, we confidently believe, in tasteful arrangement 
and in beauty of execution, distance all competition—at any 
rate, it will be the aim of both editors and publishers, to 
make the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL the handsomest 
and best paper in the world. 

LECTURERS IN THE FIELD. We rejoice to notice 
the interest manifested in Phrenological and Physiologica} 
Lectures in all parts of the country. Good Lecturers are 
liberally remunerated, while they have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they are doing great good, in disseminating in- 
formation on these subjects. Our country friends cannot do 
better than to get up courses, and obtain the services of 
able lecturers, during the winter or lecturing season. Nor is 
this pursuit, or mode of imparting instruction likely, as 
some imagine, to be over-done. On the contrary, this is the 
way our children, our mechanics, and working men, are to 
be taught. The time is coming, when every school-house 
will be converted into a Lecture Room, where all subjects 
now taught in colleges, schools, or books, will be taught to 
all classes together, by the Lecrurzr, 


Erratum.—In the article on the “ Natural His- 
tory of Man,” in our last number the skull of a Patagonian 
was substituted for the skull of a Turk, and vice versa, malk- 


ing strange contradictions between the cuts and the descrip- 
tions accompanying them. 








——— 


Wutes ond Ouerivg. 


How T0 BECOME A PHRENOLOGIST.—* Inquirer,” 
Homer, N. Y., says: 











“Tam desirous of becoming a good Phrenologist, both 
theoretical and practical. Now, provided I have the requis- 
ite organs, what method shall I adopt, what books would 
you advise me to study, and especially how can I become 
the soonest proficient in the practical part? 

“J wish, after having obtained sufficient information, to 
commence operations by lecturing on the subject, and 
would be glad to do itin such a manner as to be useful to 
the community, as well as myself. I should like also to be 
able to give descriptions of character “so correctly as not to 
be classed with that kind of beings known as humbugs. 

“Tf you can, consistently with your own convenience 
and the interests of the readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
wal, give, through its columns, some information on this 
subject, you will very much oblige your humble servant, 
and a sincere IyquireEr.”? 

The books required will be found named in answer to 
snother inquiry. To be thorough, you may read Combe’s 
Lectures, and any other books on the science you think best. — 
Attendance on a course or two of our lectures, will be well 
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nigh indispensable—at least an attendance on one or more 
of our private classes, the sole object of which will be to fit 
pupils for examining heads. The senior editor also proposes 
to form another class, next August, at his residence, like 
that formed last August, the express object of which, 
throughout, will be to fit pupils to teach and practice the 
science—especially, the latter. [See advertisement in 
July number, and a forthcoming one for the proposed class 
for next Summer.] Also, examine the heads of all persons 
remarkable for any peculiarity of talent or character. 
Usr—practice—is the great teacher of all arts, of all sci- 
ences. But, remember that, to learn enough of Phrenology to 
become a public teacher and practitioner of so comprehensive 
a science, will require a preparation somewhat commensu- 
rate with the comprehensiveness of the science itself. The 
Phrenological profession, as a profession merely, is the very 
best in the world. As a forum for the display of whatever 
of wit, sharpness, erudition, debating talent, eloquence, 
and any and every sntellectual capacity, it surpasses even 
law. Asa stand point from which to develop moral, re- 
formatory, man-improving TRUTHS, it has no equal, not even 
in the pulpit, which is often narrowed down to some sec- 
tarian idea, while scrmnon, or the teachings of nature—of 
her laws and deductions—surpass all other platforms from 
which to teach man HIMSELF—the LAWS OF BIS BEING—the 
conditions of happiness—the CAUSES OF MISERIES and evils, 
and their cure ; in short, vital, man-regenerating, and divine 
TRUTH, applicable to every phase and condition of humanity. 
Considered, too, in a merely pecuniary light, if practiced 
with the same ability and preparation brought to law, divin- 
ity, medicine, or authorship, it exceeds either. But to be 
successful, involves commensurate PREPARATION. The Fow- 
lers stand ready teach you. 


Cuoice or 4 Wire.—“ A Friend,’ Huntingdon, 
Tenn., requests us to inform him what kind of a woman a 
man ought to marry who has a predominance of the san- 
guine temperament, with a fair development of the mo- 
tive ; is about 5 feet 9 inches in height; has blue eyes, 
dark but not coarse hair ; an average sized head, a tolera- 
bly good perceptive intellect, small self-esteem, large Ama- 
tiveness, and rather a narrow forehead. 

A general law governing this choice is this : Where the 
subject is about right, and in those organs and functions 
which are about as they should be—neither too large, nor 
yet deficient—to choose one as nearly like himself as may 
be, the nearer the better, but on points of excess, or defects, 
to choose those who differ somewhat, yet not to the other 
extreme. If your sanguine temperament is extreme, one 
of predominant bilious or muscular temperament will har- 
monize best ; yet nota sluggish one. It seems your per- 
ceptives predominate over your reflectives. Of course, 
predominant reflectives are desirable, though not indispen- 
sable, in your wife, in order that your children may inherit 
your perceptives along with her reflectives. For a like 
reason, larger Self-Esteem than you possess is desirable, 
yet Amativeness should be about a like in both. But the 
great governing principle in all matrimonial selections should 
be the answer to this question: What qualities in a com- 
panion will secure the highest order of orrspRInG ? Na- 
TuRE’s end, in instituting marriage, is offspring, Of 
course, then, to perfect this end, she must make those con- 
ditions which are most favorable to the highest endow- 
ment of these children, also the most favorable to a per- 
fect conjugality. In her domains, no part suffers for the 
benefit of any other part, for this involves the doctrine of 
necessary evil. On the contrary, what is best for any one 
part or party, is best for all. Nature would not require a 
purgatorial matrimony of parents as an indispensable con- 
dition of perfect children, nor entail on children a poor ex- 
istence, in order that their parents might have a happy wed- 
Jock ; but has rendered all the conditions of perfection in 
either not only compatible with, but INDISPENSABLE to, the 
perfection of the other. 

It is, moreover, absolutely necessary that, to the com- 
plete endowment of offspring, both parents shall contribute 
to it about equally. ‘To do this, they must harmonize, blend, 
Fuse, and become one. Hence, those conditions, the most fa- 
yorable to this matrimonial oneness, are also most favorable 
to the highest endowment of offspring. 

But, of course, to develop this whole subject here, would 
occupy more space than we can now devote to it. Yet, we 
hope at other times and places to do it full justice. 


CoMPREHENSIVENESS.—R. D. G., Huntingdon, 
Tenn., wishes to know the best means of increasing Com- 
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f (\ prehensiveness of mind. 


By ‘‘ Comprehensiveness,’’ we suppose, is meant the en- 
larged and vigorous action of the intellectual faculties. 
Sublimity will also aid. Of course, the answer is, ‘‘ By cul- 
tivating intellect, and especially, reason.’? But, how culti- 
vate? By studying nature. -She is comprehensive, indeed, 
and the study of her laws and facts will secure this end. 

But we pronounce the study of the PHRENOLOGICAL depart- 
ment of her works the very best means of effecting this re- 
sult. While all her laws are comprehensive, those which 
govern man, and, particularly, man’s MIND, are by far the 
most so. Its study furnishes the inquiring mind, both incen 
tive and material, for the widest range of thought, besides 
filling the soul full of the most soul-warming and expanding 
emotions. Such exhaustless ranges, such infinite series of 
truths as it teaches and elucidates, are unfolded no where 
else. 

THe Koran, Purenowocy, ntc.—R. S. H., Big 
Hollow, N. Y., wishes to know where, and at what price he 
can procure a copy of the Koran ; (A) also, how a Plow 
Boy,who has no time to attend school, may best learn Phre- 
nology and Phonography ? (B.) 

(A.) Sale’s edition, the only one we know, is published by 
J. H. Moore, Philadelphia, price $2.50. A copy may be 
seen at the Mechanics’ Institute, No. 1 Bowery, N. Y., and 
in most large libraries. 

(B.) By procuring a Phrenologlcal Bust, ‘‘ Fowler’s Phre- 
nology,’”’ ‘‘Education Complete,”’ and the ‘‘ Self-Instructor,”’ 
and studying every leisure time between working hours, 
rainy days included, and especially WINTER EVENINGS. At- 
tending a good course of lectures, and a private class to learn 
the locations, will also furnish material aid. The Phono- 
graphic Teacher is recommended as the best Instruction 
Book in Phonography—price 45 cts., pre-paid by mail. 


GraHAM FrLour.—“ Anti-Fine Flour,’ East 
Boston, Mass, says that he has, several times, bought Gra- 
ham Flour at the groceries, and each time has got a different 
article—generally a poor one, and desires to know what 
“brands” are best. 

Procure your wheat, and have it ground. Grist mills 
abound in all cities, and most villages, and throughout our 
country towns, and good wheat can always be obtained. 
The Senior Editor never eats fine flour bread, andlives almost 
exclusively on Graham bread, yet, in all his travels, all 
over, both city and country, has found no difficulty in pro- 
curing a good article. 

Manvat Lapor ScHoots ror Grris.—k. A., and 
C. M &., are referred to the article on Colleges and Schools, 
on another page of this number. The New York Central 
Collegé is the only institution within our knowledge, which 
answers at all to therequirements of our fair correspondents. 
We shall announce others, should we become aware of their 
existence. E. A. has great difficulties to struggle against, 
but, with the energy and perseverance which we believe 
she possesses, will nobly succeed in the end. It is certainly 
nor her duty to give all her earnings to*furnish an intemper- 
ate father with the means to buy ‘strong drink.”’ 





Tue Cause or Dericrency.—N. K. Sheshequin, 
Pa., inquires : ‘‘Is a deficiency of an organ of the brain the 
consequence of a deficiency of the corresponding faculty of 
the mind ? ‘ 

Certainly, always ; and not a deficiency of the cerebral 
organ the cause of that of the mental faculty. See proofs 
in all our works which involve this point. 


General Putires. 
OUR PREMIUM biel. 


For the encouragement of our co-working friends, 


and with a view of remunerating them for their generous 











services, in promoting the good cause—the cause of human- 
ity—to which this JourNaL is devoted, the publishers offer 
the following valuable premiums : 

For One Hunprep Dotiaks, two hundred copies of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be sent, one year, 10 one or as 
many different post-offices as there are subscribers, and a 
premium of ten dollars, in any books published at this 
office, and two hundred copies of the ‘Phrenological Al- 
manac,’’ for the year 1854. 

For Firry Dornars, one hundred copies of the Journat, 
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the worth of Five Dollars in books, and one hundred ‘‘ Phre- 
nological Almanacs,” for 1854, will be sent. 

For Twenty Five Dotiars, fifty copies of the JoURNAL, two 
dollars in books, and fifty Almanacs. 

For Ten Doiiars, twenty copies of the JourNAt, one dollar 
in books, and twenty-five Almanacs. 

For a single copy of the JouRNaL, one dollar a year. 

At these club rates, very little profit is left, after paying 
for paper and printing ; but, while so liberally patronized 
by zealous and devoted friends, no exertion to make it 
worth thrice its price, will be spared by Editors or Publishers. 


A correct Phrenological examination will teach, 
with SCIENTIFIC CERTAINTY that most useful of all knowledge 
—YOURSELF ; your DEFECTS, and how to obviate them ; your 
excellencies, and how to make the mostof them; your 
NATURAL TALENTS, and thereby in what spheres and pursuits 
you can best succeed ; show wherein you are liable to im- 
perfections, errors, and excesses ; furnlsh a chart in which 
every organ is correctly marked, and its function, as mani- 
fested in yourself, described ; direct you SPECIFICALLY, what 
mental faculties and physical functions you require especial- 
ly to cultivate and restrain ; give all needed advice touching 
self-improvement, and the preservation and restoration of 
health ; show, THROUGHOUT, how to DEVELOP, PERFECT, and 
make the VERY MOST POSSIBLE out of, YOUR Own SELF ; disclose to 
parents their children’s INNATE CAPABILITIES, natural callings, 
dispositions, defects, means of improvement, the mode of 
government especially adapted to each, predispositions to 
disease, together with preventives, &c., &c.—nor can as 
little be spent on them as profitably as in learning their 
Phrenologies and Physiologies—enable business men to 
choose reliable partners and customers; merchants, con- 
fidential clerks ; mechanics, apprentices having natural 
Girts adapted to particular branches; shipmasters, good 
crews ; the friendly, desirable associates ; guide matrimo- 
nial candidates in selecting CONGENIAL life companions, es- 
pecially adapted to each other : show the married what in 
each other to allow for and conciliate ; and can be made 
your VERY best instrumentality for PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 
AND HAPPINESS, 

SELF-PERFECTION should be life’s FIRST AND GREATEST busi- 
ness. This involves that very self-knowledge which a 
phrenological examination, with a chart, furnishes. Surely, 
it will point out, and show how to obviate, at least one fault, 
and cultivate one virtue, besides reinvigorating health— 
the value of which ASTOR’s MILLIONS cannot equal! Shall, 
then, the trifling examination fee prevent what is thus Iv- 
FINITELY valuable? Will you allow this to intercept your 
MENTAL progress, especially if just starting in life? In no 
other way can you even obtain for yourself, at such a trifle, 
as much good—as great a luxury. You ean, by following 
it, make it the means and the beginning of a COMPLETE Priys- 
ICAL AND MENTAL REGENERATION | 

Especially, if you have EVERY WORD WRITTEN DOWN in full, 
just as it falls fresh from the examiner’s lips. This spreads 
before yourself, friends, descendants, (and what would you 
not give for such a mental portrait of parents or ancestors ?) 
every minute shading and ramification he descries ; per- 
petuates every word of advice he utters, so that every pe- 
Tusal reimpresses it ; fastens his answer, to all your ques- 
tions ; and furnishes, in black and white, fit for printing, 
a complete mental daguerreotype of yourself. 

All this you can obtain for from $3 50 to $5, acccording 
to what you wish, from those who have devoted their ENTIRE 
LIVES AND BEING to this study and practice, and understand 
it perfectly, by calling on Fowlers and Wells, No, 131 Nas- 
sau St., N. Y. 

N.B. Persons at a distance, can secure substantially 
the same ends, by forwarding Daguerreotype likenesses, by 
mail or express,—a three quarter view is the best—with 
any other aids they please to furnish, and enclosing $3 50 or 
$5. Our labor en it, being in proportion to the amount re- 
mitted. 

A Private Class, for teaching students how 
correctly to delineate character by examining heads, 

To be able to read our fellow men through and through, 
at one glance, on all occasions, in spite of all disguises, and 
with infallible certainty, is, as an available art, a personal 
LUXURY, more valuable to the business man in his business ; 


to the scholar as a fund and branch of knowledge; to phi- — 


losophers as a fountain of thought ; to the polite and accom- 
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Plished as a means of entertaining company, and being 
brought into favorable notice ; to each, to all, in any and 
every respect, than any other attainable acquisition. So 
many applicants, of both sexes, aware of the value of this 
attainment, and anxious to learn these ORGANIC CONDITIONS 
AND INDICES of character, have pressed in upon us, that, 
(despite its being less lucrative than public lectures, because 
each pupil must have the personal supervision of the teach- 
er, on every point to be taught, to see for certain that he 
understands it, and can touch every organ correctly, which 
involves a limited number, not exceeding 50,) that we have 
concluded to organize a private class. 

Since our object is to teach THE PRECISE LOCATION, and RE- 
LATIVE SIZE of each phrenological organ, instead of the other 
departments of this science—to show pupils how to become 
GOOD PRACTICAL EXAMINERS—in short, to teach the ART AND 
PRACTICE of Phrenology, students should obtain, beforehand, 
as good a general knowledge of this science, by reading 
books, attending lectures, &c., as may be, besides providing 
themselves with a Bust, Sexr-Instuctor, and ‘- PHRENOLOGY 
PROVED Illustrated and APPLIED,’’ and also give TIMB AND 
STUDY BETWEEN lessons, so that they may learn the most 
possible. 

The instruction will be THOROUGH, PRECISE, AND COMPLETE, 
and the very thing students require ; will be amply illus- 
trated by specimens ; and consist of familiar soirees, in- 
stead of set lectures. 


TreRMS—Number of lessons10. Tickets, $5—Transferable. 
A man and woman, $8. A Man and two women, $10. 
The class will meet at the Phrenological Cabinet in Clin- 


ton Hall, 131 Nassau st., on Wednesday and Saturday even- 
ings, in December and January. 





Fow.rr’s Burpines Burnep.—The large new 
free-stone block, on the corner of Nassau and Fulton Streets, 
known as Union Hall, Fowler’s Buildings, which was des- 
troyed by fire on Sunday morning, Octeber 30th, involving 
the loss of two lives, and a large amount of property, was 
not the publishing office of FowLERS AND WELLS, as some of 
our distant subscribers have been led to fear. Our Rooms 
are Clinton Hall,131 Nassau street, corner of Beekman street. 


Wuo Are You ?—Here is a very well written 
business-like letter, ordering books. All right, except—the 
signature. No name is signed to it. Rather an important 
omission, is it not? Yet, strange as it may seem, we get 
many such epistles. We are supposed, perhaps, to know 
the handwriting of each individual member of the ‘‘universal 
Yankee nation” and ‘the rest of mankind ;”’ or to have 
some strange clairvoyant power, by means of which we can 
make something out of nothing, and see a thing where it is 
not, but might have been! Unfortunately for our heedless 
correspondents, we possess no such knowledge or power. 
In the name of—Junius, WHO ARE You? 


Wuere vo You Come From ?—J. B. J. writes to 
us ona matter of business, and requests an immediate an- 
swer. Perhaps he will get it. We should certainly be very 
happy to give him the information he desires, but we don’t 
know where he Vives! To be sure his letter is dated at Col- 
linsville ; but where is Collinsville? It may be in Maine or 
in Texas, Carolina, or in California, or—any where else. 
How are we toknow? This is by no means a solitary case. 
We get hundreds of such letters. Pray, do tell us where you 
live! Itis not enough to give the name of the Post-Office, 
we want that of the County and State also. 

Not REcEIvVED.—When any particular number 
of our JouRNAL fails to reach a subscriber, as in one case out 
of many thousands it may do, we will cheerfully sv p ly it, 
on being notified of the fact, knowing how very vexatious 
it often is, to have a file thus broken, especially when one 
wishes to bind the volume for preservation, as we advise all 
to do, if possible. A set of back volumes of the JournaL 
will prove an invaluable addition to a Phrenotogical or mis- 
cellaneous library. 


PHRENOLOGY.—The desire for knowledge in this 
branch of science is rapidly increasing. A little over a year 
-ago, FowLers, WELLS AnD Co. commenced a series of classes 
in this city, which eontinued through the winter, with a 
constantiy increasing interest. They have already had one 
large and interesting class this season, and will commence 
another this evening, Nov. 7th. Those wishing to learn 














how to examine heads and read character, should by all 
Means attend. Boston Commonwealth. 

Tue PurenorogicaL JournaL for November 
comes in usual time, elegantly illustrated. It contains a 
large engraving of the residence of O. 8. Fowler, made of 
the gravel wall, and in Octagon form. Such a home as this 
represents, is too good for royalty. This is one of their best 
numbers. Messrs. Fowlers and Wells are doing an exten- 
sive business; but, if their recent loss by the fire is as great 
as was first reported, it will be a severe blow to their pub- 
lishing business. Green Mountain Herald. - 

[We thank our Green Mountain Friends, for their kindly 
and appreciative notice of the JourNAL, and we hope to con- 
tinue to merit their approbation, by rendering it still more 
valuable and acceptable. 

We are glad to correct the error inregard to our “reported 
loss by fire,’”? no such calamity having befallen us. It was 
Fowlers’ Buildings, Union Hall, and not Curnton HALL, 
which was burned. ]} 


Literary Hutices. 


Aut Books published in AMeRrica may be obtained through the office of 
this JourNAu at Publisher’s prices. Evropzan Works will be imported 
to order by every steamer. Books sent by mail on receipt of the cost of 
the work, All letters and orders shouid be post-paid, and directed as fol- 
lows: FowLExs AND WELLS, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-st., New York. 











Home ror Aux: or the Gravel Wall and Octagon 
Mode of Building. New, Cheap, Convenient, Superior, 
and Adapted to Rich and Poor. By 0.8. Fowtrr. Ste- 
reotyped Edition, Revised and Enlarged. New York: 
Fowlers and Wells. 1854. [Price, prepaid by mail, 87 
cents. ] 

The great demand for this work, and the impatience with 
which the unforseen delays in the publication of this edition 
were met, show that the want of a work of the kind is 
deeply and widely felt. That it will supply this want in a 
satisfactory manner, we feel assured. Itis not a book for 
a class or a profession, but for the people. The tendency of 
the age is to popularize every branch of human knowledge. 
Why should not architecture be brought down to the com- 
prehension and use of all? And why should we adhere to 
old forms and rules in this matter mere than in others? 
Does not the great law of Progress apply here as elsewhere ? 
Most surely ; and in proof that such is the case we refer our 
readers to this book, in which the author shows, among other 
things, the superiority of the gravel concrete over brick, 
stone and frame houses ; the manner of making and de- 
positing it ; its cost ; outside finish; defects of the usual 
forms of buildings ; the greater capacity, beauty, compact- 
ness and utility of the octagon house; plan and construc- 
tion of the author’s residence, and the application of the 
same mode of building to school-houses, churches, barns, 
&e. ; also, how to build plank walls and the poor man’s 
cottage. 

‘¢ Home for All,’ in addition to its merely useful qualities, 
is one of the handsomest books of the season, in paper; 
typography, binding and illustrations, making it a pretty 
Gift Book for the holidays. 

Tue New Hyproratuio Coox-Boox, with Recipes 
for Cooking on Hygienic Principles. By R. T. Tran, M.D. 
New York: Fowlers and Wells. 1854. ([Price, prepaid 
by mail, 87 cents.] 

The tendency of cook-book literature heretofore has been 
to pander to depraved tastes and to create every form of 
disease, by loading the tables of the unfortunate victims of 
culinary ‘‘ refinement” with all manner of high-seasoned, 
greasy and heterogeneous dietetic abominations. This work 
will, if we mistake not, open a new era in cookery, and su- 
persede the present by more rational modes. The leading 
objects of the work, which is exceedingly well written, ad- 
mirably arranged, and eminently practical as well as scien- 
tific, are to present, in the smallest possible compass, a sum- 
mary of the principles and facts, in chemistry and physi- 
ology, which apply to the philosophy of diet ; and to furnish 
such as are not familiar with cooking on hygienic principles 
plain formulas for preparing an ample variety of dishes, 
with due regard to the laws of life and health. It contains 
nearly three hundred recipes for the concoction of the vari- 
ous articles of hydropathie diet, with a very copious index 
of subjects. It is beautifully ill.» rated, and will make just 
the most appropriate holiday gift for your lady friends that 
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you can find in the market. Try it; and, while you thus 
win their smiles and their most hearty thanks, you will also 
promote the cause of human health and human happiness. 


Mysteries or Brex-Kexprnc Expiarnep: Being a 
Complete Analysis of the Whole Subject. By M. QuinBy, 
Practical Bee-Keeper. New York: C. M. Saxton. 1853. 
[Price, $1,00 ; postage, 25 cents.] 

This volume discusses, in a practical and popular manner, 
the various topics connected with bee-keeping; the natural 
history of the insect, method of producing the greatest 
amount of pure surplus honey, with the least possible ex- 
pense, remedies for losses, the ‘‘ science of luck,”? &e. Mr. 
Quinby has had a large and long experience, and is good 
authority on the subject. The book is a useful one for all 
who have to do with bees, 

Report or,tHE CoMMISSIONER oF Patents, for the 
Year 1852. Part I. Arts and Manufactures. Washing- 
ton: Robert Armstrong, Printer. 1853. 


We are indebted to the Hon. W. H. Seward for a copy of 
this valuable public document, for which he has our sincere 
thanks. It contains a Classified List of Expired Patents, an 
Alphabetical List of Expired Patents, Alphabetical and Clas- 
sified Lists of Patents Issued, a List of Inventions and Claims, 
Examiners’ Reports, an Account of Early American Inven- 
tions, a Guide to the Practice of the Patent Office, Patent 
Office Decisions, &c. These Reports are very useful as 
works of reference for the inventor and mechanic. 
Lisrary or MesMErisM AND Psycnotoey; Embrac- 

ing the most Popular Works on the Subject. In Two Vol- 

umes. New York: Fowlers and Wells 1854. [Price, 
prepaid by mail, $3,00.] 

These volumes include seven distinct works, all of them 
popular and, each in its peculiar sphere, valuable works, 
viz. :-—‘‘ Philosophy of Mesmerism,’’ ‘‘ Philosophy of Psy- 
chology,” ‘‘Science of the Soul,’’? “ Philosophy of Charm- 
ing,” ‘A Treatise on Mental Alchemy,”’ ‘‘Principles of 
Electro Biology,” and ‘‘Elements of Animal Magnetism.’’ 
The advantages of having these works in this compact and 
convenient form will be appreciated by the reading public. 
They make two very handsome volumes for the library. See 
Review in the October number of this JoURNAL. 


AmericAN Hanp-Boox or THE DAGUERREOTYPE, 
By S. D. Humrnrey. New York: 8. D. Humphrey. 1853, 
[Price, prepaid by mail, $1.00.] 

The want of a Hand-book of the Science and Art of Heliog- 
raphy has long been felt by those engaged in the now in- 
dispensable business of making sun-pictures of our faces 
and forms. This little volume will, we judge, leave nothing 
to be desired, for the present, in that respect. The author’s 
knowledge of both the theory and practice of the artis a guar- 
antee for the value and reliability of the information im- 
parted in it. It gives the most approved and convenient 
methods for preparing chemicals, and the combinations 
used in the art, with the process of Daguerreotyping, Elec- 
trotyping, &c. We commend it to the attention of Daguer- 
reotypists. 


Tur True Basis or AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE: A 
Lecture before the American Institute, New York, October 
20, 1853, in the Broadway Tabernacle. By Wituam H. 
SrwaRp, United States’ Senator and Ex-Governor of New 
York. New York: Fowlers and Wells. 1858. [Price, 
prepaid by mail, 6 cents.] 

This is a handsome edition of this able, eloquent and char- 
acteristic production of its emiment author, and will be 
read, as it was listened to, with great interest. In order to 
secure for it a general diffusion, 1t will be sold for gratuitous 
distribution at $2 per hundred copies, or $15 per thousand. 
An edition on fine paper, with a neat cover, at the rate of 
124 cents a copy, or $6 a hundred, is also published. Either 
edition will be sent, carefully packed, by mail or by any 
Express Company, but the money must accompany the order. 
Address Fowlers and Wells, 181 Nassau-street, New York. 


—— . 


Purnam’s Montuty. New York: G. P. Putnam. 

1853. 

The November number of this racy and vigorous Ameri- 
can magazine, is one of the best yet issued—full of fresh, 
high-toned original articles. 
first year of its existence. 


Another number will close the | 
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A wimiTep space of this Journal will 
be given to advertisements, on the following terms: 


For a full page, one month, , ° - $75 00 
For one column, one month, , * 5 20 00 
a haf column, one month, . F 12 00 


For a card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 

At these prices the smallest advertisement amounts to 
LESS THAN ONE CENT A LINE FOR EVERY THOUSAND 
corres. Our edition being never less than 40,000 copies. 

Payment in adyance for transient advertisements, or 
for a single insertion, at the rates above named, should 
be remitted. : 

All advertisements in the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL should be sent to the publishers by the first of 
the month precediug that in which they are expected to 
appear. 








Tue New ILiusrratep HypRropatHic 
QuarTzesLy REviEw, 

A Professional Magazine, devoted to Medical Reform, 
em g articles by the best writers on Anatomy 
Physiology, Pathology, Surgery, Therapeutics, Mid- 
wifery, ete. ; Reports of Remarkable Cases in General 
Practice, Criticisms on the Theory and Practice of the 
various opposing Systems of Medical Science, Reviews 
of new Publications of all Schools of Medicine, Reports 
of he Progress of Health Reform in all its aspects, ete., 
ete., with appropriate Engraved Iustrations, Terms 
in advance: Single copy one year, $2; five copies one 
year, $8, The new Volume commenced October, 1853, 
Subscriptions may be sent inat once, Please address, 
post-paid, 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau Street, New York. 

Agents supplied with sample numbers for canvassing, 
prepaid by the publishers, at 50 cents. 

P.S. Postage on the Review, when sent to regular 
subscribers, and paid by them quarterly in advance, at 
their own office, is only 434 cents a number. 

When single numbers are sent to non-subscribers, and 
prepaid by the Publishers at the New York Post-Office, 
9 cents a number; or, when not prepaid, double this 
amount. 

Sample numbers for Agents will be prepaid by the 
Publishers, and sent to any Post-Office for 50 cents. 





WRritTEN DreScRIPTIONS OF CHARAC- 
TER are becoming every day more and more in demand, 
to such an extent, indeed, that we are obliged to employ 
Phonographic Reporters for this purpose. This method 
enables us to impart, in a permanent form, to each per- 
son, advice relative to health, habits, balance of tempera- 
ment, the culture of weak faculties and the training of 
strong ones, etc., much better than can be done inan 
other way. These MENTAL portraits are becoming al- 
most as common and indispensable as a daguerreotype 
of the outer man, while, as a guide to self-improvement 
and success in life, they are INVALUABLE. 

By having a correct chart before us, we can write out, 
and send by mail, to any post-office, a full description of 
any person. It is desirable, however, to have besides 
the chart, the ace of the individual who is to be de- 
scribed. We can then arrive at correct conclusions, and 

ive such instruction as each case may require. Fora 
Pall written opinion, with advice, our Terms will be 
Three Dollars. This, with the chart may be remitted by 
mail, All lettersshould be post-paid, and directed to 
: OWLERS & WELLs, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
Bust, DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR 
Lxanners: Showing the exact lo 
cation of all the Organs of the 
Brain fully developed, which will 
enable every one to study the 
science without an instructor. It 
may be packed and sent with safety 
by express, or as freight, (not by 
|| mail,) to any part of the world, 
Price, including box for packing, 
only $1 25, 

“This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the 
age. A cast made of plaster of Paris, the size of the 
human head, on which the exact location of each of the 
Phrenological organs is represented, fully developed, 
with all the divisions and classifications, Those who 
cannot obtain the services of a professor, may Jearn in a 
very short time, from this model head, the whole 


science of deer eet § so far aa the location of the or- 
ans is concerned.’”’—New York Daily Sun, 








Tue New ILLUSTRATED HypROPATHIC 


_ Coox Book, by R. T. Traut, M.D., a book which 


should be found in every family in the land, is now 
ready. Address FowLeRs anp WELIs, Clinton Hull, 
131 Nassau St, N. Y. 





THe Watpr-Cure JourNnaL and Her- 
ald of Reforms—Devyoted to Physiology, Hydropathy, 
and the Laws of Life. Profusely illustrated. Monthly, 
$i a year. Postage only 6 cts. a year. 
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WATER-CURE. 


This Hydropathic and Homeopathic Institute is located two miles north of the centre of the city of Rochester, 
N. Y., and within the city limits, on an eminence where the city, and lake Ontario, with the country in all direc- 


tions, can be viewed for a distance of eight or ten miles 


. The buildings, erected and furnished at an expense of 


nearly $25,000, contain Three Large Halls, rooms for gymnastics, bathing rooms for all the various specific baths 
in use, and will accommodate 150 patients, Filtered soft water only is used, and an unceasing stream from a liv- 
ing spring is carried, by a hydraulic ram, to every part of the building. The beauty of the location is eee 


being surrounded by splendid scenery—both natural and 
park, and the Genesee Falls adjacent. 
Horseback riding forms a part of the exercises. 


artificial—fine waiks, alleys, orchards, groves, a beautifu 


Unusual facilities have been provided for the especial treatment of Throat, Lung, and Female diseases. 
The Institution is under the united care of Dr. L, D. Furmixe, Dr. A. P. Brseer, and Dr, D, A. Batpwin, a 
combination of talent and experience unsurpassed by any similar establishment. Open winter and summer, 


For further particulars, address, 0Dxs. Firmine & 


Ba.pwin, Lake View. Rochester, Monroe Co., N. Y., or 


Dr. A. P. Breewer, 46 South St. Paul Street, Rochester. 
ReFERENCES.—Gen. Jacob Gould, Rochester; Hon. Francis Granger, Canandaigua; Gov. Seward, Auburn; 


Lewis Tappan, Esq., New York; Anthony Bowes, Esq., Toronto Gore, Canada, 
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A Home ror Ati; or, THE GBAVEL 
WALL, anD Ocracon Mops or Bumprye. By O. 8. 
Fow Ler. New, cheap, convenient, superior, and ad- 
apted to Rich and Poor, showing the superiority of this 
gravel coucrete over brick, stone, and frame houses, 
manner of making and depositing it, its cost, ouiside 
finish—clay houses, defects in small, low long-winged 
and cottage houses, the greater capacity, beauty, com- 
pactness, and utility of octagen houses, different plans, 
the autkor’s residence, green and ice-houses, divers, 
grounds, shrubbery, fruits and their culture, roofing 
school-houses and churches, barns, and out-buildings, 
a plank walls, the working man’s dwelling, 

c., &e. 
“'There’s no place like Home.” 


Price, prépaid by mail, 87 cents, 
, Fow.ers aNp WELLS, Publishers, 
Clinton Hall, No. 131 Nassau Street, New York. 


Hypropatuic Cook Book. By R. T. 
Trait, M.D. A Systsm or CookEry ON PxHysIoLoG- 
IcaL PRincrpLes. Containing an Exposition of the True 
Relation of Alimentary Substances to Health, with 
Plain Receipts for Preparing all Appropriate Dishes, 
for Hydropathic Establishments, Vegetarian Boarding 
Houses, Private Families, cte. It is the Cook’s Com- 
plete Guide for all who “ Eat to Live.” Price, prepaid 
by mail, muslin. 87 conts. Address, 

Fow ers AnD WELLs, 
Clinton Hall, No. 131 Nassau Street, New York, 


WoMAN AND HER WisHES; An Es- 
say. By Rev. Thomas W. Higginson. Second edi- 
tion, with an Appendix. Just published. Price § cts; 
or $4 per hundred. 

THE LIFE OF ISAAC T, HOPPER. By L. Maria 
Child. Price $1,50. 

LECTURES ON LIFE AND HEALTH 3 Or, the 
Laws and Means of Physical Culture, illustrated with 
thirty engravings. By Dr. W. A. Alcott. Price $1,25. 

Works by Hon. Horace Mann : 

Two Lectures on Intemperance. Price 30 cents. 

A Few Thoughts for a Young Man. Price 30 cents, 

Powers and Duties of Woman. Price 30 cents. 

Address, pre-paid by mail, at prices annexed, Fow- 
LERS AND WELLs, No. 131 Nassau at., N. Y. 











New Evectro-Maenetic Macuing.— 
The prrEcr and to-and-fro currents united in the same 
machine. Price $8, Patent applied for. Warranted 
to run well any length of time. In its medical effects, it 
far surpasses any other magnectic machine in use. Its 
chemical powers are almost unlimited. It gilds and 
plates in beautiful style. The solution for gilding I sell 
at $3a pint, for silvering at $2. The solution always re- 
tains its full property, be it nsed ever so much, by merely 
following the directions I give, 

Samu. B. Surru, Inventor and Manufacturer, 
No. 89 Canal street, N. Y. 
Orders received by FowiErrs & WELLs, Nov. tf 





Boox IL.Lustrations, 
Portraits, Buildings, Views, Ma- 
chinery, Labels, Seals, Bank 
Checks, Bill Heads, Business Cards, 
Ornamental Designs for Color Print- 
ing, &c., engraved in the best style, 

Nov. tf 








Our Books In Boston.—New England 
patrons who wish for our various publications, may al- 
ways obtain them, in large or small quantities, at our 
Boston establishment, 142 Washington street. Besides 
our own publications, we keep a supply of all works on 
Physiology, Phonography, Phrenology, and on the natu- 
ral sciences ioseralle including all Progressive and Re- 
formatory works. 

PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS with charts, and writ- 
ten opinions of character, mry also be obtained, day and 
evening, at our rooms in Boston, No, 142 Washington 
street, near the old South Church. tf. 





PronograrHic GoLtp Pens of the 
BEST quality, furnished by FowLERs anp WELLs, N. 
Y., at $1 50—sent by mail, postage pre paid. 


A cheaper, though inferior article, may be had at | 


$1 25. 





PracticaL PHRENOLOGY.—For Profes- 
sional Examinations, cell day or evening, at 131 Nassau- 
st., Clinton Hall, New York. The Museum is always 
open, and free to visitors. 


For Ongé Dobtuar « YEAR either of the 
following-named monthly Journals may be obtained of 
Fowlers aNnpD WELLs, New York. 


Tue AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL; a Repos- 
itory of Science, Literature ‘and General Intelligence, 
amply illustrated with Engravings. 


Tue Watrr-Cure Journat and Herald of Reforms 
—Devoted to Physiology, Hydropathy, and the Laws of 
Life. Profusely illustrated, 


Tur StupEnt, and Family Miscellany, designed for 
children and youth, parents and teachers. ILustrated 
with Engravings. 

Tue UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHER—Devoted to Phon- 
ography and Verbatim Reporting, with Practical Ip 
struction to Learners. 





EMPLOYMENT, PLEASANT AND PROFITA- 
BLE.—Young men in every county, town and village 
in the United States may find a safe and profitable em- 

loyment for their time and money, (say $25, $50 or $100). 
For particulars, address, post-paid, FowLers AND 
WELLs, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau Street, New York. 





Cancers CurED.—Dr. ScHELL, late of 
New Orleans, is prepared to treat cancers without the 
knife, or any distressing surgical operation. He will 
also guarantee a cure in every case he undertakes. His 
treatment consists in strict hygienic attention to the 
general health, with local baer which are neither 
injurious nor painful, Further information may be had 
of Dr. TRatL, 15 Laight street, to whom application 
may be made, 





PROSPECTUS OF THE CLEVELAND Com- 
MERCIAL FoR VOL, III, Enlarged and Improved.—As 
this is an age of progress and Improvement, the propri- 
etor of the CommEactat intends, that it shall keep fully 
up with the age, and, with this view, will commence a 
new volume in a few weeks, enlarged in s'ze, and im- 
proved inform. It will be Quarto form, or eight pages, 
and contain Forty Columns nearly the present length. 
instead of Twenty-Eight as at present. 

It will maintain its present character in relation to all 
arties and sects, which has given such general satis- 
action to friends, and almost entirely escaped censure 

from enemies, if it has any, viz.; Liberality towards all, 
and Independence of all, The Editor will not attempt 
to dictate to any, nor submit to dictation from any, 

Groat pains will be taken to furnish its readers at an 
early day, with ali General, Commereial, Political, 
Domestic, and Foreign News of interest or importance. 
It will contain an excellent Wholesale Price Current 
and Bank Note List carefully corrected each week, 
which the immense and rapidly increasing business of 
Cleveland will render of great interest and importance 
to business men throughout the State, and especially the 
Nerthern and Central portions of it. 

A careful selection of the best Miscellany from a large 
Exchange list of Magazines and Newspapers, will con- 
stitute an interesting feature of the ComMERcraL, with 
the yer of making it a welcome yisitor to the Family 
circle, 

The change of form, from Folio to Quarto, will make 
it much more convenient for stitching and binding ; and 
each volume will be a Scrap Book, of choice articles of 
Prose, Poetry and Statistics, and such items of news as 
will be interesting and useful for future reference. 

The Selected Miscellany will not be of the tragic, nor 
of the siekly sentimental kind, but such as will tend to 
refine and ennotle the feelings. No jest or anecdote 
offensive to delicacy will be intentionally admitted to its 
columns, 

Another equally interesting and important feature of 
it will be a cordial support of the Greatest Reform of 
the Age—Temperance—not only by original and selected 
articles, but by contributions from persons of great abil- 
ity, who have kindly promised their aid. 

Among its Contributors are Mrs, C. M, Severance, of 
Cleveland; Mrs. If. F. M, Brown, 'do.; Mrs Olivia 
Turner, do.; Mrs. Frances D, Gage, of St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Mrs, Jane Frohock, of Mt. Carroil, Il.; Miss Harriet 
N. Torrey, of Welsbfield, O.; Miss Antoinette L. Rrown, 
of South Butler, NY. 


Terms: To Office and Mail subscribers, Single Copies, 
per annum, $2; Three do., $5; Five do,, #8; Ten do., 
| $15; Twelve do., to one address, $15; to C..; Subserib- 
ers. furnished by Carrier, $2 50), 

(S™ Subscribers for Six, or even Three Months, will 
| be received at the same rates, but all subscriptions must 
| be paid in Advance, ; 

H. M, Avp:scx, Editor and Proprietor, 
Cleyeland, Ohio Dee It 
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ARTHUR’s Home GAZETTE, For 1854. 
—Club Prices Reduced to $1; Twenty Copies for $20. 
If you want good reading for your family, try the Home 
Gazerre fora year. Since the commencement of the 
Home Gazerre, now in its fourth year, it has continued 
to gain rapidly in public favor, until it has reached a 
Circulation that is exceed by yery few papers in the 
United States 

This fact, when it is remembered that the editor, from 
the beginning, asanmed a high moral standard, is par- 
ticularly gratifying, and shows that the promises of in- 
terest and excellence then made h-ve been fully kept. 

In preventing their claims for }%54, the publishers 
have no new promises to make, 1r sounding “attrac- 
tions” to announce. In the Past, trey have striven for 
the highest excellence ; and they v.i': not fail so to strive 
in the Future. 

During the year 1854, T. S. Anruur, the Editor, will 
publish two Original Nouyellettes in the columns of the 
GazETre. One of these, entitled, “The Angel of the 
Household.” to be commenced early in January, and 
continued through seven or eight numbers of the paper. 

In regard to the quality of the large amount of reading 
matter that weekly appears in the Home GazgTTE, we 
know it to be good. Its selection, from a vast amount 
of original and other material, is made with the utmost 
care, and we know that its tendency is not only to 
strengthen the intellect, but to make better the heart. 
While puerillity is shunned on the one side, dullness 
and mere fine writing are avoided on the other. The 
sensible, the instructive, and the amusing, the editor 
endeavors to blend jn just proportions. Being especially 
designed for Family Reading, Nothing Low, Vulgar, or 
impure is permitted to find a place in its columns, 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE, 


One Copy, perannum, = - = $2 
Two Copies, per annum, - - - - 3 
Three “5 - - - - - 4 
Four g 


- - - - - 5 
Eight “ (and one to the getter-up of the club,) 10 
Thirteen Copies, per annum, = < 15 
Twenty “ “ “oe “ 20 


(&" Thus it will be seen that where a club of twenty 
unite and take the Homz Gazutrx, the price paid by 
each subseriber will only be $1 a-year, while the getter- 
up of the club will receive a copy in addition, for his 
trouble. 

Send for Specimen Numbers, Gopny’s Lapy’s Boox 
and ARTHUR’s HomE Gazerrs will be sent for one year 
for $3 50, Home Gazerre and Home Macazrng will 
be sent one year for $3. Post-Office Stamps may be sent 
for the fractional part of a dollur. 





Montuty Home Gazerre.—The Choicest of the care- 
fully edited articles in the Homz Gazxerre are re-issued 
monthly, in the form of a Magazine, elegantly illustrated 
with steel and other engravings, under the title of 
Aztuur’s Home MaGazing. Terms, $2 a year, or four 
copies for $5. Address, 

T. S. Arruur & Co., 
Dee 2t No. 107 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





T. S. Artsur’s Home MaGazinez, 
gives over 900 large, double column octavo pages of 
Choice Reading Matter in a year. Also, from 12 to 15 
Steel Engravings, cf a high order of excellence ; besides 
from 150 to 200 Fine Wood Engravings, all for 1 25, in 
clubs of Four Subscribers ! 

The Cheapest Monthly Magazine in the World, No 
Periodical in the United States has been more generally 
or more warmly commended by the Press than the 
“Home MaGazink,”? 

The Third Volume begins in January, 1854, and will 
contain a new moral Story, by Mr ARtaun, of con- 
poy length, entitled, “‘The Angel of the House- 

4. . 

(= The Home Magazine and Godey’s Lady’s Book 
sent one year for $3 50. 

(33° The January number will be ready by the first 
week in December. 

(2 Send for Specimen Numbers, They will be fur- 
nished free of charge. 





TrRms, in Advance, $2 a year; 4 copies, one year, 
$5; 12 do., $15; and one to the getter-up of the club. 

Address, post-paid, T. S. Aerzur & Co., 

Dec tf 107 Walaut street, Philadelphia. 





CircuLar.—We havo just published, 
and would respectfully invite the attention of the trade 
to DanizxL Wxxsrar's Life, Eulogy, and Four Grest 
Orations. 

_ This volume is printed in the best style of typograph- 
ical art, on a superior quality of paper. It contains one 
hundred and eighty-four pages, and is ilustrated with 
the most accurate and splendid Steel Portrait of Mr. 
WepsrER extant. » 

The Life is from the accomplished pen of Louis Gay- 
LORD Ciaxkk, the able and popular editor of the Knick- 
erbocker Magazine. The Eulogy is by an eloquent and 
appreciating American Writer, 

The Four Great Orations comprise the most eloquent 
and popular of Mr, WxBsrER’s intellectual efforts, viz.: 
Adams and Jefferson, Bunker Hill Monument, First 
Settlement of New England, and Reply to Hayne. 

The work is duly entered, according to Act of Con- 
gress, and is atereotyped in the best manner. It is an 
authorized edition, and sanctioned by Mr. WezstEr’s 
family and Executors. 

TxRMs,—Paper Bound—For 100 copies, per copy, 25 
cts. ; 1000 do., 30 cts. ; Retail, 50 cts. Muslin Bound— 
For 100 copies, per copy, 50 cts.; 1000 do., 45 cts.; 
Retail, 75 cis. 

Liberal terms of exchange. Address all orders to 

Wisur M. Haywarp & Co., 
Dee 2t Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 





Weser’s ANATOMICAL ATLAS OF THE 
Avutr Human Bopy, Natukat Sizz.—Enn:corr & Co., 
No. 59 Beekman street, New York, have lithographed 
and republished from the original German edition (the 
only acta edition) the eleven entire figures con- 
contained in part first of the above-named well-known 
and valuable work by Prof. M. J, Wxxnxr, of the Royal 
Prussian University “Frederick William,’ at Bonn. 
The three figures representing the veins and arteries, 
are accurately colored from the original copy, and the 
whole work, with a comprehensive “ Explanation,”? is 
offered for sale in sheets, or mounted in the usual style 
of maps. Sets in sheet, $15; mounted, $25. Noy. ot 








WEBSTER’S great unabridged quarto 


Dictionary may be bad of Fowlers and Wells, New 
York, Price $6.00, tf 
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The Nineteenth Volume of the AMERICAN PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL will open with several 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, 
in addition to those which have already rendered 
it so eminently popular and useful. 
PHRENOLOGY 
will still, very properly, form a leading feature, 
and will, as heretofore, engage the pens of the 
leading Phrenologists of America, who will ex- 
plain and illustrate its philosophy, and show its 
application to all the practical interests and pur- 
suits of the Human Race. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY, 
in their connection with Phrenology and with the 
Laws of Life, will be thoroughly, but popularly 
treated, amply illustrated, and made interesting 
and profitable to all; our motto, “4 sownd mind 
in @ healthy body,’’ being kept constantly in view. 
MaGnNetTIsM AND PsycHoLoey, 

which seem to open to the world a new field of in- 
terest in the empire of mind, will be thoroughly 
discussed and developed in their various relations 


and bearings. 
Natura History, 


both of Man and of the lower orders of the animal 
creation, in its relation to Phrenological and 
Physiological Science, will continue to receive 
the attention its importance demands. 


: AGRICULTURE AND HorricuLTurg, 
the primitive, most healthful, and independent 
employments of man, will receive much attention, 
-and make the JourNaL eminently valuable to the 
farmer, and indeed to all who have a fruit tree or 


a garden. 
MEcHANICS. 


As at least one-half of the wealth of the world 
omes through the exercise of the faculty of Con- 
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structiveness, the various mechanical arts will be 
encouraged, new inventions explained, and illus- 
trated with spirited engravings. 

ARCHITECTURE, 
in its hygienic and economical, as well as in its 
merely artistical bearings, and with especial refer- 
ence to coUNTRY HOUSES will form another new 
feature in the volume of 1854. The articles under 
this head will be illustrated with a large number 
of plans and views, and will alone be well worthy 


the price of the JourNAL. 
EpUCcATION 


will occupy much attention, especially Home 
Education and Self-Culture, and just that kind of 
knowledge which the parent needs in the discharge 
of his or her duties, will be liberally imparted. 
Tue Youn, also, will find the Journan a friend 
and’ foster-father, to encourage them in virtue, 
shield them from vice, and prepare them for use- 
fulness and success in life. 
PHyYsIcaAL GEOGRAPHY, 

considered in its connection with the history and 
destinies of the human race, is a highly appropri 
ate subject for our columns, and a series of popular 
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articles on this topic, illustrated with engravings, 
will form a novel and interesting feature in the 


coming volume. 
GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A summary of the Events of the Month will, 

as heretofore, be given in each number. 
Nores 4ND QUERIES, 
a department in which we give brief replies to 
questions on all subjects of human interest, and 
record scraps of curious antiquarian and general 
information, and which has proved quite instruc- 
ive heretofore, will be continued. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

Reviews, Literary Notices, Poetry, Varieties, Edi- 
torial Chit-Chat, General Notices, etc., will help 
to make up what is acknowledged by our contem- 
poraries, to be one of the Best PopuLaR JOURNALS 


IN THE WORLD. 

ENGRAVINGS 
will be still more numerous and beautiful than in 
the preceding volumes. 


ALL THESE ATTRACTIONS, 
in connection with the large amount of reading- 
matter which we give, and the extremely low 
price of our JourNAL, ought to ensure us, at least, 


ONE Hunprep THOUSAND 


subscribers for the forthcoming volume. Shall we 
not have them? 


Our Frrenps AND Co-woRKERS— 


all persons interested in Human Progress—are 
earnestly invited to aid in the circulation of the 
JouRNAL for 1854. : 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 
Single copy, one year, $1 | Ten copies,one year, $7 
Five copies, oe 4 | Twenty copies, ‘* 10 
Please address all letters, PosT-PAID, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 151 Nassau St., New York. 


{G" The New Volume commences in January, 1854. Suescriptions may 
be sent in at once. Nowis the time. Sample numbers Gratis, 
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Editorial and Business Botices. 


Though devoted mainly to the subject of Phrenology, it | for the new volume to be commenced on the first of Janu- 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL.—Really we know 
not how sufficiently to recommend this work. It is second 
_tonone that we have seen. No one, male or female, who is 


old enough to read, should be without it. It teaches that a 


knowledge of self is indispensable; also, the relation we sus- 
tain to each other, and our responsibility to God. 

Messrs. Fowlers and Wells, publishers, should be regarded 
as national benefactors, in furnishing a work of such value, 
at a price which enable all to read it—Lerington (8. C.) 
Telegraph. 


We regard this interesting Monthly as the best periodical 
for the Student of Human Nature, now extant in America. 
Its explanations of the Science of Phrenology are eminently 
practical, and the amount of general reading which it con- 
tains, must render it attractive to all classes of readers.— 
Lockport (N. Y.) True Press. 


It abounds with fresh and vigorous thought, happily ex- 
pressed; and as a Journal devoted to mental science, it is with- 
out arival—Wew Dawn, 

Ir should be on every man’s table.—American Banner. 
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also embraces within its range a number of other subjects 
of decided interest, which are treated with ability, and in a 
popular style—Greensburg (Ala.) Beacon. 


We consider this one of the most valuable publications in 
this country. To the general reader, who seeks correct infor- 
mation upon subjects which relate to our physical and moral 
well-being, it affords a vast amount of valuable knowledge.— 
Laurel Wreath, 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tus JouRNAL will be sent, in clubs, to different post- 
offices, when desired, as it frequently happens that old sub- 
Scribers wish to make a present of a volume to their friends 

n other places. 


ia On tuz Same Trerms.—It will be the same to the Pub- 
lishers if rwenty copres of EITHER or BOTH the PHRENO- 
pga JournaL or WAtTeR-Curn JourNAL are taken in 
one club. 


Clubs may now be formed in every neighborhood through- 
out our country, and be forwarded at once to the publishers, 








ary, EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FOUR. 


Money on all specie-paying banks will be received in 
payment for the JouRNAL. 


—_— 


Several bank-notes or post-office stamps may be inclosed 
in a letter, without increasing the postage. 


Letters addressed to the Publishers should be plainly 
written, containing the name of the Post-Orrice, County 
and STare, 

Sproran Norror.—aAll letters and other communications 
designed for the JouRNAL, should be pPost-par, and direct- 


_ed to FowLERS AND WELLS, 131 Nassau Street, New York. 


Tue only way to secure a complete file of this Journal, is 
by subscribing for it at the beginning of the volume. The 
Journal is not stereotyped. Back volumes out of print. 

Wuen Booxs are wanted to go by mail, the order should 
be written on a slip of paper, separate from that containing 
the names of subscribers. 


At Lerrers and other communications should be post 
PAID, and directed to—FowLers AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall 131 Nassau street, New York. 
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